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WHEN the writer began this work, it was with the intention that it should 
be a work on Everlasting Punishment, and on that subject only. In 
pursuing this design, he found it needful to examine the early chapters 
in ‘Genesis.’ Thereby he was led to consider the verse which tells of 
the cherubim at Eden’s gate. That he might the better understand 
what was therein said of the cherubim, he thought it advisable to con- 
sider the early chapters in ‘Ezekiel,’ which contain much cherubic 
imagery. It was from these chapters that he obtained his first idea of 
the grades. That idea led on to an examination of Scripture far ex- 
ceeding the purposed limits, and to a work of seven Volumes instead 
of one. 

Let the reader examine, as did the writer, this early part of ‘ Ezekiel.’ 
He will find in it a law of progress or evolution. The first chapter, as 
writers like Hengstenberg have admitted, deals with the lower animal 
creation. We read of ‘living creatures,’ but neither the Adamic Prophet 
nor any human being has any active part in the whole chapter. The 
next chapter begins to describe human beings, and makes no reference 
to the living creatures. But its first allusions are to human beings who 
are in an imperfect and savage state. They are compared to briars, 
thorns, scorpions, rebels, and are said to be impudent and stiffhearted 
(verses 3-6). The Adamic Prophet now begins to carry God’s message 
to this savage people. But it is the very beginning of this intermediary 
prophetic action. The Divine Spirit has but newly entered into him 
(verse 2). Moreover, as yet, while the Prophet speaks God’s words 
(verse 7), no allusion is made to a written Revelation. But in verses 
8-10 we read of a written Revelation coming to the Prophet. ‘This 
appears to be the beginning of such written Revelation. Moreover this 
first revealed writing is said to be full of lamentations, and mourning, 
and woe. Such a description is very applicable to the Book of Job, a 
Book which ancient Christians regarded as the oldest in the Bible 
(Orig., Cont. Cels., Lib. VI., c. xliii.). From the beginning of c. iii., 
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we see that after the Adamic Prophet has thus begun to receive a 
written Revelation, he is sent to some persons on a higher moral level. 
These are not of a strange speech and a hard language (verse 6). Then 
follows a description of a great rushing (verse 12), and of a noise 
(verse 13), the symbolism being in close affinity with what is said of the 
moral shaking and noise attending the giving of Sinaitic Law (Exod. xix. ; 
Heb. xii. 18-21). The writer believes that this description of the mighty 
Divine epiphany, in which God’s hand is strong upon the Adamic 
Prophet, is emblematic of the giving of the Sinaitic Law. At the end 
of a symbolic era of seven days (verses 15, 16), a period which Barnabas 
(c. xvi.), Origen (In Ps. cxix. 164), and others contrast with an eighth 
day, as the Jewish zon contrasts with the Christian zon, and which the 
writer regards as symbolic of the Jewish era up to Apostolic times, the 
Adamic Prophet ceases from his peculiar character of Prophet. He 
becomes a Watchman, such as were the Apostles (verse 17; Heb. 
xiii. 17). Asa Watchman he next talks with God mouth to Mouth— 
that is, through Christ who is God’s Mouth whereby He speaks to us 
(Ignat., Ad Rom., c. viii.). The Watchman thus talks with God on the 
Plain of Shinar where the tongues were confounded (verse 22; Gen. 
x1. 2). The symbolism appears to apply to the Pentecostal era. Next 
the Adamic Watchman receives the Spirit in fuller measure (verse 24). 
Then he is persecuted, and ceases to be a reprover to those amongst 
whom he has laboured (verses 25, 26), as the Apostolic Watchmen were 
persecuted, and ceased from the Jews. But God promises to open the 
Watchman’s mouth again, so that he will say: ‘He that heareth, let 
him hear’ (verse 27). The writer thinks that in these words there is 
reference to a renewal of the prophetic gift in respect to the Book of 
Revelation, in which the phrase is several times used. 

A fact of special importance in these chapters is, that as the evolution 
advances from a lower to a higher position, new words or phrases are 
used to betoken each advance. In c. i., which relates to animals, we 
have no references to Israel, people, etc. In ii. 3, where the lowest 
classes of human beings are introduced, we read of ‘nations’ or 
‘Gentiles,’ and of ‘sons of Israel.’ After the written Revelation has 
come, we have the word ‘Israel’ without the word ‘ sons,’ and joined to 
the word ‘house’ (verses 4, 5, 7). Moreover in connection with this 
class the word ‘people’ is introduced (verse 5). It is applied, however, 
to such as are as children rather than morally matured people (verse 11). 
To the sons of Israel the Prophet is to speak the words (ii. 7), but to 
Israel, or the people having the written Revelation, he is to speak in the 
words (iii. 4). After the Law of Sinai has come, these people are in a 
moral captivity at Tel Abib, or ‘The Green-Corn Hill,’ by the river 
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‘Chebar,’ or the Corn-like river (verse 15). After the Adamic Prophet 
becomes a Watchman he is still associated with ‘Israel’ (verse 17), but 
nothing is said of ‘nations’ or ‘sons of Israel.’ Then follows the talk- 
ing with God on Shinar’s plain (verse 22). The gradation in this use 
of terms is in affinity with what is said in Rey, vii. 9, of ‘nations, tribes, 
peoples, and tongues.’ 

While the writer can thus show how he received the first indication of 
Grades and Grade Words, he cannot set forth every step in an inductive 
process to which many years’ attention has been given, and in which 
thousands of verses of Scripture have been examined. Isolated links in 
the inductive chain could easily be pointed out. For example, an 
English reader might well think that there was a noticeable peculiarity 
in the frequency with which the word ‘men’ occurs in Gen. xlill. 15-24 3 
Jonah i. 10-16, as compared with its absence from preceding portions. 
So it is worthy of attention that in one verse Joseph should be said to 
go over the land, and that in the next verse he should be said to go 
through the land (Gen. xli. 45, 46). Readers of the Hebrew Bible might 
well wonder at such a phrase as the following : 737? mp3 DI Sy }— 
‘And he became (or ‘ was’) This One before he had finished speaking ’ 
(Gen. xxiii. 15), a phrase which our Versions adapt rather than translate. 
One word ‘come’ in Mark xiv. 45 (kat ἐλθὼν, εὐθέως προσελθὼν αὐτῷ), 
‘And coming, straightway coming to Him,’ is only brought in because 
of Gradal need. The peculiar transitions between the words ‘city’ and 
‘place’ in Gen. xix. 12, 14; xxviii. 19; such expressions as: ‘Save 
only that which the young men have eaten’ (Gen. xiv. 24); ‘And took 
two of his young men with him’ (xxii. 3); ‘And his two young men 
(Heb.) were with him’ (Numb. xxii. 22); also the strange variation 
between ‘yeled,’ or ‘child,’ and ‘nahar,’ or ‘ young man,’ in Gen. xxi. 
14-20, and between ‘son’ and ‘young man’ in xxii. 12 ; Judges xii. 5, 
etc., are all suggestive of gradal distinctions. It is an easy matter to 
hold up to ridicule some of the writer’s applications of Scriptural 
symbolism, or to scorn the supposition that the very words of entire 
Books of Scripture follow Gradal Laws But the question cannot be 
settled by a jibe or a jeer. No ridicule can set aside the fact that 
between Judges x. 17, and xii. 7, the phrase Sons-of-Ammon occurs 
twenty-one times. In six instances the words are spelt with the hyphen, 
and in the rest without, and in those six instances only the words per- 
tain to the Heathen Grade. The reader should bear in mind that the 
writer cannot change a Gradal Law to adapt it to varying narratives. 
It abides the same through all the narratives considered. ‘The histories 
of Balaam and of Jonah are specially instructive in their relation to 
Gradal Laws. The Grade-Words show that Balaam is only a sinner 
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when acting above the Heathen Grade. His prophecies all pertain to 
the Heathen Grade, on which he is not a sinner. From the Grade- 
Words in Numb. xxii., the writer was able to infer on what Grades the 
Prophecies in cc. xxili., xxiv. would be found, while, as yet, he had not 
examined these later cl apters. Balaam’s changes before the Angel all 
correspond with changes of Grade. Without subscribing to all the 
teaching of Jewish cabbalists, the writer may yet urge that the fact that 
some of the Psalms, as Ps. xxxiv. and cxix., are written on the Acrostic 
principle, tends to show that the words of Scripture may be in ordered 
arrangement. Some of the most important evidence as to the fact of 
these Gradal Laws will be found to be contained, as we shall yet see, in 
John’s narrative of the Crucifixion. From the chapters on Baptism in 
the present Volume, the reader may see that Water Baptism is always 
located on the Servants’ Grade. This fact surely merits attention from 
Baptists of all kinds, inasmuch as it is a verbally-inspired proof that 
Water Baptism cannot be a Christian Institution. It must pertain to 
the ritual of Jewish laws and ordinances. All the Narratives of Christ’s 
Temptation which follows His baptism are likewise on the Servants’ 
Grade. In his examination of the Grade-Words, it was concerning the 
two words ‘ Behold,’ and ὧδε, or ‘ Here,’ that the writer was longest in 
doubt. ‘The former he ultimately saw to be a Grade-Word. The latter 
has the singular feature for which the writer knows not how to account, 
that it is a Grade-Word in narratives where its location is the Mount of 
Olives, and not elsewhere. Many evidences of this will be considered 
in Vol. VI. Amongst the principles embodied in the Gradal System of 
Scripture, the following are of importance: (a) The Grade-Words often 
show that those who have gone to a higher Grade come down again to 
a lower Grade, and especially to the Grade of Servants. (ὁ) In all such 
cases the coming down implies one of two things. It is either a sinful 
moral lapse, as in Gen. Xxxiv. 2 ; XXxvill. I, or it is a coming down to 
render Service to others, as in Gen. xliii. 4; Esther v. 4, 5. (c) In 
several passages a word of the Young Men’s Grade occurs in what is 
manifestly a Servants’ Grade Portion, as in Gen. xxiv. 7, 40; Exod. 
vill. 19. It will be found that in every such case the word so used 
refers to a Divine Being. The writer calls this the Law of Divine 
Pre-eminence of Grade. (4) One or more words of the Young Men’s 
Grade are sometimes conjoined with one or more words of the Servants’ 
Grade. The writer calls this the Conjoined Idiom. This conjoined 
idiom is used to betoken both the Heathen Grade and the Grade of 
Tongues. But though the idiom pertains to two Grades there cannot 
be confusion. When the idiom applies to the Heathen Grade there is 
always some fleshly or unspiritual emblem associated with it, as the 
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words ‘night,’ ‘Egypt,’ ‘animal,’ etc. Such fleshly emblems are always 
absent where the idiom pertains to the spiritual Grade of Tongues. 
(6) Ina similar manner, and with similar safeguards, the words of the 
Servants’ Grade sometimes have a spiritual application to the Grade of 
Tongues. It is as when we speak of seeing or serving in the letter, and 
of seeing or serving in the spirit. (/) Throughout the various narra- 
tives considered, there run alternating distinctions between portions in 
which the aspect is Outward, and Sinaitic, pertaining to Law and 
Mechanical Action ; and portions in which the aspect is Inward and 
Spiritual, and pertaining to processes of Life. The writer calls the 
former The Sinaitic Process, while he calls the latter The Seed Process. 
The Sinaitic Process is everywhere betokened by the phrases : ‘ before,’ 
‘before the eyes of’ (Exod. vii. 10, 20), ‘Jerusalem,’ etc. The Seed 
Process is pre-eminently betokened by the words ‘to call’ (Esth. 
il. 14), and ‘to pass through’ (Id. iv. 17). The distinction between 
these Processes is becoming more recognised in Christian teaching 
generally. 

After many years of labour at these Inductions, the writer met with 
Grabe’s Edition of Irenzus. In his examination of that work he was 
much impressed by the following features: (4) From the Table given 
on p. 6, and from many parts of the work, it is evident that the early 
Gnostic Christians believed in a Gradal System. (6) One important 
feature of this system is that the higher the grade, the more spiritual 
the condition. At the bottom we have the Realm of Demiurgus, and 
Flesh, and Plastic or Hand-Works. Above that is the Intermediate 
Place. Above that again is the Pleroma or Spiritual Realm. Thus it 
is said of the ‘Locus Medietatis,’ or Middle Place: ‘Esse quidem 
super Demiurgum, subtus autem sive extra Pleroma usque ad finem’ 
(Lib. I., c. i, § 9)—‘ And that it is above Demiurgus, but that it is 
under or outside the Pleroma, even to the end.’ (c) Not only did these 
Gnostics, of whom Gibbon speaks as ‘the most polite, the most learned, 
and the most wealthy of the Christian name’ (c. xv.), thus believe in 
grades ; what is of still more importance, they also believed that 
Scripture was spoken on these different grades: ‘Et non solim 
Apostolos, sed etiam ipsum Dominum, modo quidem ἃ Demiurgo, 
modo autem ἃ medietate, interdum autem ἃ summitate fecisse 
sermones’ (Lib. II., c. ii.) —‘ And that not only the Apostles, but also 
the Lord Himself made speeches, part from the Demiurgus, part from 
the Middle Place, and sometimes from the top.’ Irenzeus devotes one 
chapter (Lib. IV., c. Ixix.) to an attempt to show that Scripture is not 
thus spoken on different grades. (4) It modified the writer’s view of 
Gnosticism to find that its teaching concerning the world and matter 
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related to a world within man, not without, and to inward Flesh, born 
of Fear, Sadness, Conversion, etc. (Lib. I., c. i., § 7), and not to literal 
matter. (e) Their theory that the first man Adam was immense in 
length and breadth—‘ formaverunt hominem immensum latitudine et 
longitudine’ (Iren., Lib. I., c. xxxiv.)—seemed to the writer to be a clear 
recognition of the fact that the Adam of Eden is Adamic, as John Bull 
is Adamic. So the fact that this immense man is not at first erect, but 
goes on the ground like a worm—‘ quasi vermiculus’ (c. xxii. ; see also 
Epiphanius, Her. XXIII., c. i.)—before he gets the living spark which 
makes him a man, is but a recognition of the fact that the term ‘ Adam’ 
in Gen. 11. covers, as we have seen in Vol. I., the entire animal race in 
its evolutionary progress up to man. (/) The writer was also impressed 
with the fact that certain words are referred to by the Gnostics according 
to their gradal significance. The reader will find this subject more 
fully considered on pp. 16-21, 157-159, of the present volume. Ad- 
ditional evidence will be adduced in Vol. VII. in the Exposition of 
what is said of the Gift of Tongues. The writer regards 1 Cor. xiv. as 
having special respect to Grades or Tongues. (g) The Jews and 
Princes in the Gnostic system do not seem to be such as are born and 
die like ordinary men. Yet it is they who kill Christ. (1). The writer 
was little less surprised, on reading Bunsen’s ‘ Ueberlieferung’ (c. xv.), 
to find that a system of grades, almost identical in moral meaning with 
that which the writer had inferred from Scripture, was recognised in the 
teachings of the ancient Essenes, Rabbis, and Buddhists. 

The writer will now proceed to give a Table of the Processes and 
Grades : 


TABLE OF WORDS OF THE PROCESSES AND OF FHE 


GRADES. 
THE SINAITIC PROCESS. 
2, ‘ Before.’ ἔμπροσθεν, ‘ Before.’ 
*2°V4, ‘In the eyes of.’ εἶναι, ‘To be,’ in all its parts. 


THE SEED PROCESS. 
*20, ‘To pass through,’ except of γίγνομαι, ‘To become.’ The verb 
a passing through Jordan. The in all its parts. 
verb in all its parts. 
SP, ‘To call,’ except when used καλέω, ‘To call,’ except when used 
of naming. ‘The verb in all its of naming. The verb in all its 
parts. parts. 


* Even in respect of those in the Seed Process, this verb can be used of Sinaitic 
Propitiation in respect of actions (Gen. xxxii. 20, etc.). 
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THE FIRST, OR HEATHEN GRADE, WHICH IS IN THE EARTHLY 
AND FLESHLY REALM. 


δὴν, ‘Oak,’ the word in various 
forms. 

Ps, ‘ Amorite.’ 

7349, « Moreh.’ 

N92, ‘ Manure.’ 

2033, ‘Canaanite,’ is a symbol ot 
the Heathen, but not of this 
Grade exclusively. 

The Conjoined Idiom. 


Μαρία, ‘ Mary,’ is a symbol of the 
Heathen, but not of this grade 
exclusively. 

The Conjoined Idiom. This Idiom, 
and Heathen Grade tokens gene- 
rally, are not frequent in the 
Gospels. 


THE SECOND OR SERVANTS’ GRADE, WHICH IS IN THE EARTHLY 
AND FLESHLY REALM. 


72Y, ‘To serve,’ in all its parts. 

TAY, ‘Servant.’ 

ΓΞ, ‘Service,’ and all collateral 
forms of these words. 

nw, «To minister.’ 


ny, ‘To work,’ in all its parts. 

ΠΡΌ, ‘Work,’ and all collateral 
forms of these words. 

DY, ‘Shechem,’ or ‘Shoulder.’ 

2123, Camel.’ 

"HON, * Ass.’ 

S312, ‘To find,’ in all its parts. 

yo’, ‘To hear,’ in all its parts. 

wow, ‘ Hearing.’ 

je, < Simeon.’ 

mya’, <Shimei,’ and all collateral 
forms of these words. 

ΠῚ and NANT, ‘This.’ 


N13, “To come,’ or ‘To enter,’ in 
all its parts. 


SN], ‘To see,’ in all its parts. 

mies A. Seer,’ 

81, ‘A vision,’ and all collateral 
forms of these words, 


δουλεύειν, ‘To serve,’ in all its parts. 

δοῦλος, ‘Servant.’ 

δουλεία, ‘ Service,’ and all collateral 
forms of these words. 

λειτουργέω, ‘To minister,’ and col- 
lateral words, 

ποιέω, “ΤῸ do,’ in all its parts. 

ποίημα, ‘Work,’ and all collateral 
forms of these words. 

ὦμος, ‘ Shoulder.’ 

κάμηλος, ‘ Camel.’ 

ὄνος, * Ass.’ 

εὑρίσκω, “Τὸ find,’ in all its parts, 

ἀκούειν, “ΤῸ hear,’ in all its parts. 

ἀκοὴ, ‘ Hearing.’ 

Συμεὼν, ‘Simeon.’ 

Σίμων, ‘Simon,’ and all collateral 
forms of these words. 

οὗτος, αὕτη, τοῦτο, ‘This,’ in the 
singular only. 

ἔρχομαι, ‘To come,’ and its com- 
pounds εἰσέρχομαι and ἐξέρχομαι 
in all their parts. 

εἴδω, “ΤῸ see,’ in all its parts. 

ὄπτομαι, “ΤῸ see.’ 

ὁράω, ‘To see,’ and all collateral 
forms of these words. 
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THE SECOND OR SERVANTS’ GRADE, WHICH IS IN THE EARTHLY 
AND FLESHLY REALM.— Continued. 

pera, ‘With.’ Not as ‘ After.’ 

ἐκεῖ, ‘ There.’ 

υἱοί ᾿Ισραήλ, ‘Sons of Israel.’ 

ἰδοῦ, “ Behold.’ 

τόπος, “ Place.’ 


DY, ‘With.’ 

DY, ‘ There.’ 

bsnl 23, «Sons of Israel.’ 
37, ‘ Behold.’ 

Dip, “ Place.’ 

Sapa, ‘ Tshmael.’ 

nN, ‘ Business.’ 


ev ταύταις ἡμέραις, ‘In these days.’ 

ὧδε, ‘Here,’ is a token of the 
Servants’ Grade and of the Seed 
Process, when it is used of the 
Mount of Olives, and in no 
other case. 


It will be noticed that the words of this Grade pertain largely to 
actions of the various senses. 


THE THIRD, OR YOUNG MEN’S GRADE, WHICH IS IN THE EARTHLY 
AND FLESHLY REALM. 
avi, ‘Young Man.’ 
m3, “Young Woman.’ 


νεανίσκος, ‘Young Man.’ 

μετὰ ταύτας ἡμέρας, “ After those 
days.’ 

si, ‘ He,’ or ‘ This one.’ αὐτὸς, ‘ He himself.’ 

8, ‘She,’ or ‘This one.’ 

PST, ‘Israel,’ when not with ᾿Ισραὴλ, ‘Israel,’ when not with 
“Ons.” * Sons.’ 

*D WIN, « Men.’ Χἀνθρώποι, ‘ Men,’ 

DY, * People.’ λαὸς, * People.’ 

nS, ‘ With.’ σὺν, ‘ With.’ 


THE FOURTH GRADE, OR GRADE OF TONGUES, WHICH IS IN THE 
HEAVENLY OR SPIRITUAL REALM, THAT IS, THE PLEROMA. 


In Hebrew this Grade is most In Greek it is most commonly 


commonly shown: (a) By a 
word of Grade No. 2 used 
spiritually. (ὦ) By a conjoined 
idiom formed from Grades No. 2 
and 3, or (Ὁ by such words as 
‘Zion,’ ‘ city,’ etc., these words, 
however, having other uses. 


shown: (a) By the word ‘ Jeru- 
salem’ connected with ἀναβαίνω, 
‘To go up.’ (ὦ) By a word of 
Grade No. 2 used spiritually. 
(c) By a conjoined idiom, or (4) 
by such words as ναός, ‘Temple,’ 
‘city,’ etc., these words, however, 
having other uses. 


* This word is only a Grade Word in its plural form. Moreover, when not part of 
a Conjoined Idiom, but a Y, M. Grade word, it appears always to denote the Jewish 


people (Jonah ili. 5, etc.). 
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THE FIFTH GRADE, OR GRADE OF SONS OF GOD, WHICH IS IN THE 
HEAVENLY OR SPIRITUAL REALM, THAT IS, THE PLEROMA. 


In Hebrew this grade is not-pro- In Greek it is pre-eminently indi- 
minently indicated. cated in Mark’s narrative of the 
Resurrection. Its usual tokens 
are: ἐκ δεξιῶν Tov Θεοῦ, ‘ Right 
hand of God’; υἱοί τοῦ Θεοῦ, 

‘Sons of God.’ 


Beyond that which is set forth in this work, the writer has no opinion 
to express as to what Books of the Bible do, or do not, embody the 
Gradal System. He has considered the subject to the full limit of his 
time and strength, and must leave further examination to others. He 
is well assured that the following Books are written on the Gradal Plan: 
Genesis, Exodus, Numbers, Joshua, Judges, 2 Samuel, 1 and 2 Kings, 
t Chronicles, Esther, Ezekiel, Hosea, Jonah, Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John. He believes, also, that the Acts of the Apostles, 1 and 2 Corin- 
thians, Peter’s Epistles, and the Book of Revelation, are written on the 
same Plan. As to the Books whose titles are omitted, he has not 
omitted them because of a conviction that they are not written on the 
Gradal Plan, but because he is not wishful to express a conviction where 
he has not been able to examine well the evidence. 

There are some additional particulars which the writer desires to 
commend to the consideration of every Christian reader : 

1. An undevout Rationalism, sick to death with conceit, and stone- 
blind, has laboured hard to thrust Inspiration and the Godhead of 
Christ out of the Bible. Its influence has spread so far that, even in 
Evangelical circles, it has become quite fashionable to give up great 
portions of God’s Holy Word as discredited and uninspired. A minister 
could hardly express, in any company of ministers, his faith in the 
Verbal Inspiration of Scripture without exciting a smile at what would 
be considered his credulity. Let the Christian Evidence Society, let all 
devout Christian literalists, ask to what this feeling is owing. The writer 
holds that it is owing not so much to hostility to Truth for its own sake 
as to the difficulties of literalism. Nearly every argument which Strauss 
uses against the Gospels derives its strength from the unscriptural 
literalism prevalent in the Churches. The same may be said of the 
atheistic blasphemy-spouters who go about the country lecturing on 
‘The wickedness of God.’ Against Scripture, taken in its true spiritual 
significance, all such cavils are as powerless as the barking of a dog 
against the deep sea. But is any Christian man prepared to defend the 
Bible in its entirety against such attacks on the literal theory? Let 
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such a man consider what he undertakes to do. He must be prepared 
to maintain that the world was once overflowed with water (2 Pet. ili. 6) ; 
that men lived for nearly a thousand years (Gen. v. 27) ; that successive 
generations were cursed for the sin of a remote ancestor (Id., ix. 25) ; 
that the Nile once became blood (Exod. vi. 17); that God smote 
multitudes of innocent Egyptian children (xil. 29); that He destroyed 
all the Egyptians who were. only obeying their king (xiv. 6); and that 
He spared all the Israelites who, so far as history shows, were not far in 
moral exaltation above the Egyptians. Egypt was only a little more 
than two hundred miles from Canaan. The literalist has to maintain 
that the Israelites spent forty years in travelling that two hundred miles 
(Deut. xxix. 5); that during this period God worked at least six 
hundred thousand miracles a day, so that neither the clothes nor the 
shoes of the people waxed old (verse 5 ; Exod. xii. 37). He will have 
to maintain that an ass spake (Numb. xxii. 28), and a serpent also ; 
that great walls fell down untouched of man (Josh. vi. 20); that the 
sun and moon stood still at a man’s command (Josh. x. 13); that 
Jonah lived for three days in a whale’s belly; that God said that He 
would blot out Amalek’s remembrance (Exod. xvii. 14) ; that He hated 
Esau from the birth and before it ; that He delivered the Canaanites to 
Israel to be destroyed without mercy (Deut. vii. 2-4); that He said: 
‘Cursed be he that keepeth back his sword from blood’ (Jer. xlviii. 10) ; 
and that He directed Moses to adopt the ordeal of waters of jealousy 
(Numb. y. 11). Nor is it only in the Old Testament that such 
difficulties are found. The literalist has to show how the narratives of 
Matthew and Luke can be harmonized in respect of what they say of 
Christ’s birth, and its relation to Egypt and Nazareth. He has to show 
how genealogies which are traced to Joseph can be applied to Jesus 
who was not Joseph’s Son. Jewish tribes could not have intermarried 
without the tribal distinctions vanishing. With that fact before him, 
the literalist will have to show how Elizabeth could be of the tribe of 
Levi (Luke i. 5), and yet her cousin Mary (verse 36) give birth to a Son 
who was of the tribe of Judah (Heb. vii. 14). He has to maintain 
that there is a personal Satan who took Christ to the pinnacle of the 
temple, and showed Him all the world ina moment; that there were 
personal demons who possessed men and swine; that the chief civil 
and ecclesiastical rulers in Palestine, the land of the Old Testament, 
were wicked enough to plan to murder (Matt. xxvii. 1), or to bribe 
soldiers to commit perjury (xxvili. 13); that the Jews were so far 
regardless of the claims and instincts of hospitality as to bury strangers 
in a kind of hangman’s corner, or field of blood (xxvii. 7); that a 
wicked priest, Caiaphas, had power to prophesy (John xi. 51). that 
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many primitive Christians could speak languages which they had never 
learnt ; that a mere deliverance of the disciples from bodily peril on a 
particular night was regarded by the Saviour as a fulfilment of the 
words : ‘Of those whom Thou hast given Me, I lost not one’ (xviii. 9) ; 
that when, on a certain day, Jesus had given the disciples much 
curiosity-arousing information respecting some wonderful events that 
would happen in the coming night, they all, in that night, fell into a 
sinful sleep (Matt. xxvi. 31, 34, 40); that Peter remembered his sin 
when the cock crowed the second time, but not when it crowed the 
first time (Mark xiv. 72); that, in the presence of his Saviour, he 
persisted in his denial when he must have known that one word from 
Jesus could have caused his condemnation (Luke xxii. 61); that a 
Roman governor, Pilate, lifted himself up to endless infamy in a brief 
forenoon ; that one disciple, Judas, after Jesus had miraculously caused 
him and others to fall down (John xviii. 6), and after he had seen 
Jesus miraculously cure a man’s ear (Luke xxii. 51), still acted a traitor’s 
part ; that the meek and patient Saviour had disciples who carried 
swords (Luke xxii. 49), which they drew against men who also had 
swords (verse 52), and that one of these disciples, Peter, by a happy 
accident, just missed killing a comparatively innocent man, cutting off 
the ear when, in the confusion and darkness, he might just as readily 
have split the skull (verse 50). The literalist would also have to show 
why Matthew speaks of two Gadarene demoniacs, while other Evangelists 
only mention one. He would also have to try to harmonize the con- 
flicting narratives of the Resurrection, and the action of the women 
connected therewith. Perhaps he might resort to the ready plea, 
Different men record the same event in different ways. That stalking- 
horse has been pressed down with heavy burdens, and can carry no 
more. ‘The writer might refer to many moral difficulties besetting the 
literal theory. Such are the appearance of evil attaching, on the 
ordinary view, to the Saviour’s birth; the blending of limited and 
unlimited knowledge in the same Personality ; the uprising of Christ's 
literal body, and its relation to our resurrection. The writer only 
mentions such difficulties as hampering the literalist. They all vanish 
when we regard the Bible in its true aspect as a Book whose words are 
spirit and life. ‘ 

2. Historical difficulties of no light kind also beset the literalist. Let 
us, in thought, divide the first century of the Christian era into three 
equal portions. The first of these portions is contemporary with the 
supposed life of Christ upon earth. Nowit is a fact worthy of thoughtful 
consideration that there is no known contemporary writer, Jew or 


Gentile, who makes any allusion to Christ, or the events recorded of 
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Him in the Gospels. The massacre of the infants at Bethlehem, the 
taxing of all the world, the darkening of the sun over the whole earth, 
the speaking in many tongues to people gathered from many lands, 
might well have been recorded, but no such record is given. Let us 
take the second period reaching from A.D. 33 to A.D. 66. Let us leave 
out of account the New Testament, as the question at issue is whether 
its history of Christ is literal or moral. Josephus was born in this 
period, although his works were probably not issued until the following 
period. Let us put aside the passage in his Ant., Lib. XVIII, c. ii, § 3, 
of which there is no known quotation until the days of Eusebius, 
A.D. 315, which interrupts the course of the narrative, which has a 
sentence similar to that in the apocryphal Gesta Pilati: ‘If it be lawful 
to name Thee a Man,’ which Dr. Warburton pronounces to be a rank 
and stupid forgery, and which Dr. Lardner thought that Eusebius 
probably forged. Then it may be added that, apart from two or three 
doubtful and suspected sentences in Josephus, there is no known writer, 
Jew or Gentile, who lived between a.p. 33 and a.p. 66, who makes 
any reference to Christ and His works. Let us take the last third of 
the century, ending with a.p. 100. Granting that ‘The Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles,’ or that the Epistles of Barnabas or Clement were 
issued in this period, which is doubtful, it may still be affirmed that 
there is no writer of this period who gives any information concerning 
Christ which does not appear to be derived from the New Testament. 
In the early part of the Second Century Pliny and Tacitus refer to 
Christ, but their allusions are not professedly given from civil records, 
and the information given is only such as might be derived from 
Christians or their inspired Books. ‘These facts tend to show that it is 
an error to suppose that He who is God blessed for ever (Rom. ix. 5), 
and who knows all things (John xxi. 17), was ever literally whipped by 
a man (Mark xv. 15), or ever played in the form of a Boy in the streets 
of Nazareth, or was ever daily washed and dressed by a peasant-mother’s 
hands. 

3. The literalist has further to deal with the fact that there were 
thousands of Gnostic Christians in the first and second centuries, who 
held the theory of a Higher and Lower, or Intellectual-Sided and 
Soulical-Sided, Christ. This principle could not have been derived by 
them from any Greek or Oriental Source. Whence did they obtain it ἢ 
Further, these Christian Gnostics, who subsequently fell into many 
absurdities, were originally as one in maintaining that Christ did not die 
in a literal body. They were called ‘ Docetists,’ as those who thought 
that Christ was a Man in Appearance only. It is usually supposed that 
these Docetists all believed that Christ had, at least, a visible Form, if 
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He was not really a Man. But it is evident, from the testimony of 
their enemies, that many of them believed that Christ had not even a 
bodily Form, and that He was only seen putatively, or in thought. 
Irenzeus says of Saturninus: ‘Salvatorem autem innatum demonstravit, 
et incorporalem, et sine figura, putative autem visum Hominem’ 
(Lib. I., c. xxii.)—‘ But he showed that the Saviour was unborn, and 
incorporeal, and without Form, but that, putatively, He was seen as a 
Man.’ The phrase ‘without form’ was regarded by the ancients as 
equivalent to ‘ was invisible’ (Epiphan., Her. XXXIV., c. xv.). Theo- 
doretus quotes the passage thus: Τὸν δὲ Σωτηρα---ἀγγένητον ἔφησε, καὶ 
ἀσώματον, καὶ ἀνείδεον" φαντασίᾳ δὲ τοῖς ἀνθρώποις ἐπιφανῆναι---“ But he 
says that the Saviour was unborn, and bodiless, and without Form, but 
that He was manifest to men in phantasy. Elsewhere Irenzeus says: 
‘Alii autem manifestum adventum Dominicontemnunt’ (Lib. V., c. xix.) 
—‘But others repudiate the manifest coming of the Lord.’ When 
recording the teaching of Simon Magus, Irenzeus uses the words: ‘In 
hominibus Homo appareret ipse cum non esset Homo’ (Lib. 1., c. xx.) 
—‘He Himself appeared as a Man in men, when He was not a Man.’ 
He does not say: ‘Inter homines,’ or ‘amongst men,’ although he uses 
the phrase ‘amongst the Jews,’ and speaks of Christ ‘being made visible 
in men ’—‘ Visibilem in hominibus factum’ (Lib. IV., c. xli.). When 
notice is taken of what is said in the context respecting Helena’s 
transmigrations, and of the reputed Christ’s descent in transfigured form, 
and assimilated to Virtues, Powers, and Angels, the phrase, as used of 
Simon, seems important. Basilides, of whose Sect Epiphanius said that 
they had a certain mysterious doctrine which they only revealed to one 
in a thousand, or to two in ten thousand (Her. XXIV., c. ν.), says that 
the Prince or God of the Jews wished to subject all the remaining 
nations ; that these nations and their princes stood against Him and 
His nation ; and that Christ was sent to save believers from this God of 
the Jews, and those who made the world. Then he adds: ‘In gentibus 
ipsorum autem apparuisse eum in terra hominem, et virtutes perfecisse ’ 
(Iren., Lib. I., c. xxiii.) —‘ Moreover that He appeared on earth in their 
nations as a Man, and perfected Virtues.’ Does not this seem to imply 
an appearance not confined to one locality, but in Gentile nations 
everywhere? Due weight has not been given to the fact that the 
Valentinian zeons were admittedly invisible, and that Christ was said to 
be from them (Lib. IL, cc. i., xxxi., § 5). As to the higher, or Intellec- 
tual Christ, Irenzeus says that all the Gnostics believed that He did not 
become Flesh (Lib. III., c. xi.). As to the lower, or Soulical Christ, the 
fact that the Gnostics speak of Him as Soulical (ψυχικόν), and that they 
represent Him both as being born of Demiurgus, and as passing through 
b—2 
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Mary as Water through a tube (Lib. I., c.i., § 13; Lib. IIL, c. xi.), and | 
assuming nothing from her womb (Epiphan., Her. XXXI., c. vii.), 
tends to show that they did not regard Him as having visible Flesh. 
Epiphanius refers to some Ebionites who received from Elxai the 
phantasy that Christ was ‘a certain manlike form invisible to men’— 
ἀνδροείκελον ἐκτύπωμα ἀόρατον ἀνθρώποις (Ad. Heer, H. XXX., c. xvii.). 
Irenzeus says of some early Gnostics that they were so far from raising 
the dead, as did Christ and His Apostles, that they did not even think 
that such resurrections were possible—‘ Ut ne quidem credant hoc in 
totum posse fieri’ (Lib. 11., c. lvi.). This is a clear indication that they 
did not regard the narratives of resurrections, given in the Gospels, as 
literal history. He goes on to blame them for regarding the resurrec- 
tion as a moral and inward change, a view to which, however, many 
Christians are now more fully coming. 

4. The most important of all these particulars is, that the Bible 
justifies us in regarding the histories in the Old Testament, and in the 
Gospels, as inspired Moral Histories, which yet are not literal. If John 
the Baptist had not been an Adamic man, but a literal man whose 
public ministry only lasted one or two years, could the great prophecies 
which spake of him going before Christ, and turning hearts, and 
restoring all things, be said to have received adequate fulfilment? So 
far as the Gospels are concerned, we have no more right to think that 
what is said therein of Christ is literal history, than we have to think 
that what is said therein of Satan is literal history. Yet many Christians 
regard Satan as a personification of sin. Does not Paul give the great 
facts of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection a subjective location within 
Christians? He teaches us that the princes who crucified Jesus were 
not ordinary princes, but such princes as can be annulled, and who 
have no knowledge of God’s wisdom (1 Cor. ii. 6). The Apostles 
several times use the term ‘flesh’ of what is manifestly invisible flesh 
(Rom. vii. 5; 2 Cor. vii. 1). In one verse, where Peter is so using the 
term of a flesh in which living men suffer, he also uses it of Christ’s 
suffering in flesh (1 Pet. iv. r). The writer holds that it is in respect to 
this invisible flesh that Christ has come in the flesh. One Apostle 
shows us that the country from which the men of faith came out was a 
country from which men could not go to heaven (Heb. xi. 15, 16). 
Hence that country could not have been a literal country, nor can the 
history of these men of faith be literal. Paul says of some of their 
histories, that they are allegorically spoken (ἀλληγορούμενα, Gal. iv. 24). 
He says that the things which happened to the fathers happened 
typically, or in a figure. As the ancients express it: ‘ Heec omnia in 
figura contigisse illis’ (1 Cor. x. 11 ; Orig., Cont. Cels., Lib. IV., c. xlii.). 
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If the Rock that followed the Israelites, and their meat and drink, were 
spiritual (verses 3, 4), how could they be literal men in a literal desert ? 
Most people now regard the narrative of Eden as inspired allegory. Yet 
in that narrative mention is made of Assyria and Ethiopia (Gen. 
ii. 13, 14). So princes of Persia and Javan withstood Michael and 
other Angels (Dan. x. 20). Is it not evident that these names of 
countries have here a moral meaning, and that they are probably 
applicable to what isin man? So we still apply the word ‘region’ to 
parts of the body. In Rev. xi. 8, we read of a spiritual Sodom and 
Egypt. The Egyptians of Scripture are not literal men. ‘They are a 
seed of sinful Flesh. They are said to be ‘great of flesh’ (Ezek. 
xvi. 26). God casts them all into hell (xxxi. 18). They are called ‘the 
enemy’ (Ps. cvi. 10). God does not spare one of them (verse 11), 
while Israel has no feeble person in all its tribes (cv. 37). If he is a Jew 
who is one inwardly, why cannot there be inward Egyptians ? (Rom. 
ii. 29). Such Egyptians are the inward enemies of these inward Jews. 
It is not a literal Egypt whose rivers Christ is to divide (Is. xi. 15), and 
from which He is to gather outcasts (xxvii. 13). John is manifestly 
personifying good natures when he says that he who is begotten of God 
cannot sin (1 John iii. 9). So Jesus is personifying evil natures when 
He says: ‘The tares are the sons of the evil one; and the enemy that 
sowed them is the devil’ (Matt. xiii. 38, 39). The devil does not sow 
human beings. Detailed examination would show still more clearly that 
these histories are moral and not literal. 

5. It is in accord with ancient habits of thought to read these narra- 
tives as moral history. Philo expounds Genesis as moral history. He 
rarely mentions Egypt without showing that he regards it as a symbol of 
Sinful Flesh. Yet he lived in Egypt. The Essenes, the best of the 
Jewish sects, explained the Scriptures allegorically. Origen teaches 
that when virtues are strong in us, Israelites are multiplying, but that 
when vices abound, the Egyptians are enslaving Israel (In Exod., 
Homi. 1.,; cc.iv., v:): 

6. The writer holds that when the spiritual nature of these Scriptural 
narratives is recognised, it will have a practical and beneficial bearing on 
Christian usefulness in four very important particulars. (4) As the writer 
has tried to show in the exposition of Samson’s history (Vol. III., pp. 492- 
518), it will be found that the Bible is more on the side of Total 
Abstinence from alcoholic drinks than is usually supposed. (4) It will 
also be seen that Paul is not speaking of literal women when he says 
that women are to be silent in churches. The Bible places no disabili- 
ties on Christian women which it does not place on Christian men. 
Hence Christian women ought to be especially ready to consider this 
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question, and to ascertain whether the Bible does or does not thus give 
them unlimited freedom for all good work (Vol. III., pp. 441-443, 
Vol. IV., pp. 1-17, 108-133). (ὦ Far beyond what has hitherto been 
seen, the Bible enforces the principle of Humble Service for the salva- 
tion of others. Hundreds of passages, and entire chapters show this 
fact. The grade-words make it manifest that John’s narratives of the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection, as in contrast with the allied narratives 
in the other Gospels, are all in this aspect of Humble Service. This is 
the special and predominating aspect of his Gospel, and it is to this 
more than to any other thing that its spiritual pre-eminence is owing. 
(4) As the writer has previously intimated, an acceptance of this teaching 
would tend to diminish the wicked and cruel prejudices existing in many 
lands against the Jews. That prejudice cannot fail to grow weaker when 
it is seen that the idea that literal Jews once crucified a literal Saviour is 
a delusion. 

7. While the acceptance of the moral nature of these Biblical histories 
will bring special gain, the evangelical reader need not be alarmed lest 
such acceptance should entail counterbalancing loss. The Personality 
of the Saviour is not brought into question. It is only that we should 
think of Him as becoming Incarnate within His people, according to 
evolutionary laws, rather than as being born of a single woman, and out- 
wardly. This subject is considered in more detail in Vol. IV., pp. 576- 
585. The reader is asked to accept, in all His Divine and soul-saving 
fulness, the Christ of Christian Biography, but not the Christ of 
ecclesiastical History. According to Paul’s teaching, Christ is formed in 
our invisible flesh (Gal. iv. 19). He liveth in us (ii. 20), as does God 
Himself (2 Cor. vi. 16). Hegrowsin us to perfect Manhood (Ephes. iv. 
13). His sufferings abound unto us (2 Cor. i. 5). We bear about His 
dying (iv. 10). Wrong done to us is done to Him (Acts ix. 5). We 
are crucified with Him (Gal. ii. 20), and rise with Him (Col. ii. 1). [5 
it not dishonouring to the Saviour to say that His sufferings within 
His people are less real than His supposed death-suffering in Palestine ? 
Shall we say that Jesus dying in Palestine can be held up as an Object 
of saving Faith, but that Jesus dying in His people cannot thus be held 
up before those in whom that dying process has not been effected ? Why 
not? Is any mountain in Palestine more sacred, or more spacious, than 
a human soul? [5 there any good thing which Christ could do for the 
world’s salvation in the former place, that He cannot do in the latter 
place? Was there any such blow struck at Christ in ancient days as 
wicked men or false professors cannot strike now? [5 it worse to wound 
with the hand, or with a spear, than to wound with a false life? ‘The 
ordinary view is untrue to fact. It makes the supposed crucifixion of a 
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literal body by literal Jews to be a worse act, and yet fuller in redemptive 
results, than the fatal wounding which Christ is ever undergoing in the 
house of His false friends. Christians have never yet fully realized the 
truth of the words which are sometimes sung by them: 
“Tis I Thy sacred Flesh have torn, 
My sins have caused Thee, Lord, to bleed, 
Pointed the nail and fixed the thorn.’ 

Christ is now, as much as ever, ‘pursued with clamour to Calvary’s 
top.’ Let us examine again the foundations of our faith. Above all, let 
us give no countenance to the vain conceit that our short lines have 
measured and fathomed all the truth that there is in the Bible. God’s 
waters are for swimmers as well as for waders (Ezek. xlvil. 3-5). Shame 
to those Christians who are ready to sacrifice God’s Word in so far as it 
lies beyond the power of a carnal apprehension. Paul believed all 
things written (Acts xxiv. 14), and so must we. Jesus said that all 
things written of Him must be fulfilled (Luke xxiv. 44). Hence they 
must all be true. The writer believes that the Churches are clinging to 
literalism at the expense of God’s honour, and of the honour of His 
truth. He thinks that the time is drawing near when some powerful 
vested interests, literary, artistic, and ecclesiastical; and much Con- 
servative feeling, ministerial and lay, will have to bow down before the 
majesty of God’s truth. The Free Churches of the land, as the least 
secularized and most spiritual communities, will have the least to give 
up. Are they prepared to make that limited sacrifice? ΤῸ the extent 
only of examining the evidence, will they honour their ancient boast that 
the Lord has more light to break forth from His Word? Are they sure 
that they are not called to a new battle on behalf of God's truth and 
spiritual religion? Fear of rash change, and attachment to old ways, 
are commendable within due limits ; but there is danger of our clinging 
to things behind, even when Truth is going forward. One special 
need of our times is a forward movement into the deep things of God. 
It may involve the burning of many old sermons, and much hard study 
of Scripture ; but the writer believes that his ministerial brethren will be 
prepared to make that sacrifice if they are convinced that the Truth 
demands it. The Churches, also, would be gradually reconciled to the 
change. The people to whom it has been the writer’s privilege to preach 
for nearly thirty years are as evangelical, and as jealous for the honour 
of Christ, as are any other Christian Churches. Had they thought that 
the writer’s teaching did dishonour to Scripture, or to the Saviour’s 
Divinity, or to His atoning work, the writer would not have been 
requested to continue his ministry amongst them when he placed his 
resignation in their hands. His experience tends to convince him that 
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the Churches have a hearty dislike to God-dishonouring and Bible- 
dishonouring Rationalism, and that they are not unwilling to give up the 
question-begging Literalism which gives to that Rationalism its strength. 
Whatever others may think, the writer feels that Christ and the Bible 
are more precious to him for the change of opinion that he has ex- 
perienced. With a few verses that he puts forth as his confession of 
faith, he will close this Introductory Chapter, and leave this new, and 
yet ancient, teaching to the judgement of the reader, and to the blessing 


of God. 
GLORYING IN THE CROSS. 


‘Far be it from me to glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ ’ 
(Gal. vi. 14). 


Long as I live, my soul shall cling 

To Thy dear cross, my Saviour King ; 
And faith shall fix her steadfast eyes 
On Thine atoning sacrifice. 

O blessed cross, that sets me free 
From sin and self, to follow Thee ; 
By Golgotha’s rough path I climb 

To Thy great heights, Thy joys sublime. 
The men who from Thy cross depart, 
Can find no rest for mind or heart, 

In weariness and pain they move, 
Blind to the wonders of Thy love. 


I might my mind with knowledge fill, 
And yet that mind be carnal still ; 

I might creation’s limits trace, 

Yet stand condemned in every place. 


But when Thy grace and truth I know, 
I wise unto salvation grow, 
Nor need I human learning flee, 
Or know it less for knowing Thee. 
Yet will I not such wisdom boast, 
But, slighting what I valued most, 
This shall my life-long glory be, 
That Thou, my Lord, hast died for me. 
E. GOUGH. 


AUBURN House, BARROWFORD, 
September, 1801. 


The Bible True from the Beginning. 


fit Ce CONOMY, OR INTELLECTUAL 
ΒΗ OF Chris: 


CHAPTER: I: 
LUKE I. 


WHILE Matthew gives an account of Christ’s Incarnation, that is, of His 
genesis on the Soulical Side of His nature, Luke gives an account of 
His Ceconomy, that is, of His birth on the Spiritual Side of His nature, 
wherein He is the Son of God. Even as respects the Soulical Side of 
His nature, since He allies Himself to those who are God’s offspring, 
and, like them, learns obedience, Christ is sometimes compared to a 
Son. ‘He shall be to Me for (εἰς) a Son’ (Heb. i. 5). ‘ Christ as a Son, 
over His house’ (iii. 6). ‘Sent forth His Son, born of a woman, born 
under the law’ (Gal. iv. 4). ‘This day have I begotten Thee’ (Heb. i. 5). 
But as respects the Spiritual Side, and in actual contrast with some of 
the titles just quoted, Christ is designated by the more emphatic titles 
of ‘Firstborn’ (Heb. i. 6); ‘Spirit of His Son’ (Gal. iv. 6); ‘Only 
begotten Son’ (John iii. 16) ; and ‘Son of God’ (Rom. i. 4). Although 
the reader may dislike this dualistic representation of Christ’s nature, he 
must remember that it is as old as Christianity, and that it is based on 
Scriptural teaching. The great Gnostic Principle of a Higher and a 
Lower Christ is but one of its manifestations. And similar modes of 
presenting truth occur in Heathenism. Max Miller, writing, in his 
Hibbert Lectures, concerning Hinduism, says: ‘ Pragapati or Bharata, 
the Supporter, was one half mortal and the other immortal, and with 
that half which was mortal he was afraid of death’ (p. 289). Hecate 
was triple-formed (Euseb. Prep. Evang., c. iii, Claudianus de Rapt., 
Lib. I., etc.). Pan had the legs of a goat (τραγοσχελέα. Herodot. 
Euterp.). These facts, as the writer has elsewhere alleged, indicate 
what is meant by the separation of the sheep from the goats (Matt. xxv.). 
It does not refer to a parting between some heathen men and other 
heathen men. It refers to a parting in all the same heathen men, who 
had never known the Gospel, between an evil part, a goatish element, 
VOL. V. I 
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tending to inhospitality, and a good part, a sheep nature, tending to 
hospitality. The former part goes into everlasting punishment, and the 
latter into life eternal (verse 46). Origen refers to the passage in the 
same subjective sense. He says: ‘Behold what kind of a man that is 
(Judges iii. 15) who is raised up for the salvation of Israei. He has 
nothing in himself that is of the left’ (‘nihil habet in se sinistrum’), ‘but 
he has each hand as a right hand. This is what is meant by being 
ambidextrous. He is a worthy prince of the people and judge of the 
Church, who does nothing left-handed, of whose right-handed works the 
left hand knows nothing, who is right-handed on each side, right in his 
faith, right in his deeds ; he has nothing of those who are placed on the 
left’ (‘nihil habet de illis qui collocantur a sinistris’) ‘to whom it is 
said: ‘* Depart from Me, ye workers of iniquity, I know you not, go into 
the eternal fire which God hath prepared for the devil and his angels” ’ 
(In Lib. Jud., Hom. III., c. v.). In another passage, arguing from the 
fact that the kingdom of God is within us, he infers that God reigns in 
us, and that Christ sits at His right hand, ‘until all His enemies which 
are within us’ (ἕως πάντες οἱ ἐν ἡμῖν ἐχθροὶ αὐτου) ‘are made His footstool’ 
(De Orat., c. xxv.). He says that a man offers a goat in a sacrifice to 
God, when he conquers his own lascivious affections. ‘ Hoedum, cum 
lasciviam superaverit’ (In Levit., Hom. II.,c.ii.). Carlyle is expressing 
man’s double-sidedness when he says: ‘There is a Devil dwells in man, 
as well as a Divinity’ (Sartor Resartus, Bk. III., c. vi.). 

It is supposed by some that to deny that Christ lived as a literal man 
is to be as the Antichrist who confesses not Him who has come (ἐληλυθότα) 
in the flesh (1 John iv. 2). This assumes that the word ‘flesh’ here 
means the literal body. Mr. Matthew Arnold laid stress on the sub- 
jective application of such teaching in Paul’s epistles, but many men 
still ignore that application. In his second epistle, verse 7, John refers 
to Christ as He that ‘cometh in the flesh’ (ἐρχόμενον), as if the Incarna- 
tion was ever proceeding. ‘The verb is sometimes used of what is 
impending, as ‘the coming zon’ (Mark x. 30), ‘coming to judge the 
quick and the dead’ (Cyril, Synod. Ep., c. iii). Polycarp quotes 
1 John iv. 2, but no apostolic father quotes the verse from the second 
epistle. Christ is raised up from among brethren (Acts iii. 22), for He 
is raised up in many hearts, and especially in children of the prophets 
(verse 25). ‘There are thousands of people ready to confess that Christ 
came to Palestine, who yet show by their lives that they are not of God. 
Hence John must be speaking of a better confession, and, as the writer 
thinks, of a different coming in the flesh. Let the reader ask himself 
the question: ‘Did Christ come in such a form, and so like other 
children, that if we had been walking on the streets of Nazareth, and 
met Him when He was a Boy, we should not have known Him or 
noticed Him, unless somebody had said: ‘That little Boy there is God, 
God manifest in the Flesh, the First and the Last, the Almighty ?”’ 
Does a creed which so teaches really rest on a good Scriptural basis ? 
The people of Thibet, according to Mr. Turner’s ‘Account of his 
Embassy,’ believe ‘that Providence sends down always an Incarnation 
of Himself into every generation.’ Carlyle says: ‘This is the truth of 
Grand Lamaism ; the “ discoverability ” is the only error here.’ Carlyle’s 
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lecture on ‘The Hero as Divinity’ merits attention for its remarks on 
the subjects of Incarnation, Allegory, etc. He has a word to say in 
defence of the truth enshrined even in Paganism, without which truth 
men would, as he says, never have taken such religions up. But the 
oriental ideas of Incarnation, like our modern law of Evolution, favour 
the view of an inward and generic rather than an outward and isolated 
process of Divine Incarnation in the flesh. 

Mark does not give any account either of the Incarnation or of the 
GEconomy. Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., in his work on ‘ The First 
Three Gospels,’ explains Mark’s silence on these subjects thus : Speaking 
of Christ, he says: ‘ By the descent of the Spirit upon Him did He 
become “Son of God.” Up to that date He had been in no way dis- 
tinguished from other men. Hence Mark has no story of the miraculous 
conception, or the wonders of the birth. Either he knew them and 
omitted them, not wishing, as has been surmised, to embarrass his 
narrative with disputable matter ; or they were not yet circulated in the 
community for which he wrote’ (p. 281). The writer may state, in 
passing, that he rose from the reading of Mr. Carpenter’s book with a 
feeling of sadness. If its teaching be true, God has virtually had nothing 
to do with the origin of the New Testament. Or, in any case, His 
influence in that respect was indirect. It consisted in the fact that He, 
in process of life’s laws, made a pre-eminently good man called ‘ Jesus,’ 
and other good men, who recorded, in language of great exaggeration, 
the life of that pre-eminently good man. We have statements like the 
following: ‘The evangelist (Matthew), misunderstanding the parallel 
style (of Zech. 1x. 9), supposed that the prophecy really referred to two 
animals. He accordingly put them into his story, and actually repre- 
sented Jesus as riding into the city upon both’ (p. 92).  *The moral 
elements in the two great ideal figures of the Buddha and the Christ 
have many traits in common. It is not surprising, therefore, that poetic 
imagination clothed them in similar forms’ (p. 163). He says of the 
early Church : ‘ Conscious that no noble mind can undertake great tasks 
without conflict, it prefixed to the story of the Teacher’s ministry a 
picture of Messiah’s temptation, expanded by later hands into a 
dramatic series of three acts’ (p. 168). He discusses ‘the mode in 
which the tradition of Jesus was originally formed’ (p. 179). What 
Paul says of the spiritual Rock (1 Cor. x. 4) is a Rabbinic fancy trans- 
formed by Paul’s glowing imagination into facts (p. 179). Demoniacs - 
are ‘the epileptic or hysterical’ (p. 188). The narrative of the demons 
and swine is a tale (p. 191). Jesus ‘adopted in His own heart the 
function of Messiah’ (p. 223). When He spake of the Son of Man 
coming again, He did not mean that He would come Himself, but ‘the 
victory of truth and equity, the goal of good, the consummation of God’s 
purposes’ (p. 255, etc.). How a religious man, writing after the New 
Testament has been in the world for eighteen hundred years, showing 
its Divine origin by its Divine work, can yet regard and describe that 
Book in so humiliating a fashion, is not easy to explain. If this is all 
that Unitarianism, at its cultured best, has to offer to the world’s great 
heart-hunger, it may as well put up its shutters forthwith, and confess 
that it has gone bankrupt. Papias describes Mark as Peter’s interpreter, 
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and as writing accurately what he remembered, but not according to the 
order in which the things were said and done by Christ : Μάρκος μὲν 
Ἑρμηνευτὴς Πέτρου γενομένος, ὅσα ἐμνημόνευσεν, ὠκριβῶς ἔγραψεν, ov μὲν τοὶ 
τάξει τὰ ὑπὸ τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἢ λεχθέντα ἢ πραχθέντα (Euseb., Hy BS 239). 
It is urged, in corroboration of this view, that Peter is concerned in most 
of the events recorded;in -Mark’s Gospel. While this fact would show 
that Mark writes on that subject of which Peter is a Moral Symbol, the 
writer holds that it is an error to regard Mark as one who merely 
chronicles what someone else tells him. In such case we could hardly 
say that Mark was the writer. Papias speaks of him as not erring (ὥστε 
οὐδὲν ἥμαρτε Μάρκος), and regards the Gospel as Mark’s Gospel. Peter 
writes by Silvanus (1 Pet. v. 12), but the epistle is still Peter’s. It was 
Peter who was the inspired man. So the evidence goes to show that 
the second Gospel is Mark’s Gospel, and not Peter’s. It is Mark who 
is the inspired writer. The ancient theories respecting one Apostle 
getting information from another are not well substantiated by evidence. 
They are rather matters of tradition and inference, and, in some cases, 
they are not easily reconcilable with the doctrine that the inspired 
writers spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

In reality, while many Christians regard the Gospels as being more 
fully inspired than other parts of Scripture, as being associated with what 
is supposed to have been a visible manifestation of Christ, their theories 
respecting the Gospels disparage the Inspiration of the Evangelists, as in 
comparison with the Inspiration of other writers of Scripture. To have 
been moved by the Holy Ghost to speak, as were the Old Testament 
writers, was more than to record words as they were spoken, or to write 
them from memory. Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John are too often 
regarded as mere reporters or historians, rather than as inspired men. 
Moreover as historians they excite in us wonder. For example, the 
Gospel of John is supposed to have been written many years after the 
days of the Saviour. How, then, is John so full of details, carrying on 
protracted conversations, as between Christ and Nicodemus, or Christ 
and the woman of Samaria? Who gave John this detailed information 
respecting private conversations? How did the other Evangelists get 
their detailed information, as respecting the Sermon on the Mount, etc.? 
The writer holds that this difficulty tends to show that the Gospels are 
far more a revelation, and far less a record of literal history, than 15 
usually supposed. 

While it was not within the Divine purpose that Mark should write on 
the Incarnation or on the CEconomy, the Apostle John, in the beginning 
of his Gospel, alludes to both aspects. He refers to the Word becoming 
Flesh, and also to the glory as of the Only Begotten from the Father 
(i. 14). In the relation of the Incarnation to the GEconomy, we have 
a double aspect of Christ’s Nature set forth. It is one analogous, in 
some respects, to the aspect wherein Christ is said to be both Divine 
and human, and yet it is not open to the same objections. It does not 
present the aspect of self-contradiction that attends such a statement as 
that made by Hippolytus, that Christ ‘slept on a pillow, having, at the 
same time, as God, a sleepless Nature’—xal ἐπὶ προσκεφάλαιον καθεύδει 
ὁ ἄυνπον ἔχων τὴν φύσιν. ὡς Θεὸς (Cont. Her. Noét., c. xvii.) .° Cyril 
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maintains that while Christ was an Infant in swaddling clothes (Spéqos 
ev σπαργάνοις), and on the breast of His virgin-mother, He yet, as God, 
filled the whole creation and was an Assessor with the Father—ouvédpos 
ἣν τῷ γεγεννηκότι (Synod. Epistola, c. iii.). The GZconomy is Christ as 
the Son of God, on the Spiritual Side, being born in man’s Mind. The 
Incarnation is Christ, as our Life, and as Divine, being born in our 
Soulical Nature as the Lamb. In this aspect Christ came ‘in the flesh,’ 
but it was not a visible flesh. Tatian says that before anyone is born, 
he is in the hypostasis, or underlying substance of fleshly matter: μόνον 
δὲ ἐν ὑποστάσει τῆς σαρκικῆς ὕλης ὑπῆρχον (Contr. Grec., p. 279). He 
goes on to speak of our becoming conscious of this flesh through genesis. 
Christ had a flesh that was invisible even after genesis, and He had not 
any other kind of flesh. The Valentinians speak of a liquid and flexible 
matter: ‘Eliquationem ἃ fluxibili materia’ (Iren., Lib. II., c. xxix.). 
Origen asks if there be a permanent and bodiless substance : οὐσία ἢ 
ἑστῶσα καὶ ἀσώματος (Cont. Cels., Lib. VI, c. Ixiv.). Augustine refers 
to visible flesh, implying the invisible by contrast, but with him the 
invisible flesh is the soul in its wickedness. He is thus led to argue that 
the resurrection of the flesh must be the resurrection of the body. ‘ Et 
ideo credimus et carnis resurrectionem, non tantum quia reparatur 
anima, quee nunc propter carnales affectiones caro nominatur, sed hzec 
visibilis caro, que naturaliter est caro, cujus nomen anima, non propter 
naturam, sed propter affectiones carnales accepit, hec ergo visibilis, quee 
proprie dicitur caro, sine dubitatione credenda est resurgere’ (De Fid. et 
Sym., c. xi.)—* And hence we believe in a resurrection of the flesh, not 
only because the soul is renewed, which is now, on account of its carnal 
affections, called flesh ; but also this visible flesh, which is naturally 
flesh, and whose name the soul receives, not naturally, but on account 
of its carnal affections, this visible flesh therefore, which properly is 
called flesh, must, without any doubt, be expected to rise again.’ 
Augustine, in such a passage, is not recognising the full significance of 
the word ‘flesh’ in those parts of the New Testament which tell us to 
purge ourselves from the filthiness of the flesh, and to crucify it, and 
which say that if we suffer in the flesh we cease from sin. Origen’s 
argument in his De Oratione, c. xxvii., leads directly to the conclusion 
that Christ became incarnate in invisible flesh, although Origen himself 
does not accept this conclusion. After quoting the Saviour’s reference 
to our eating His flesh, and drinking His blood, he adds: ‘ This is the 
true Food, the Flesh of Christ, which (ἥτις) being the Word, became 
Flesh, according to that saying: ‘‘ And the Word became Flesh.” But 
when we have drunk (πίωμεν ; Bentley reads: φάγωμεν, ‘eaten’) Him, 
[then] He hath also tabernacled in us. But when He is distributed 
(ἀναδιδωται), then is fulfilled the saying: “ And we beheld His glory.”’ 
Is it not clear that Origen is here applying the term ‘flesh’ to what is 
invisible, and the word ‘beheld’ to a seeing with the eyes of the mind? 
So, in Cont. Cels., Lib. VI., c. Ixvili., he again quotes the passage: 
‘Becoming flesh, He tabernacled in us,’ and adds: οὐκ ἔξω γινόμενος 
ἡμῶν---“ Not being made outside us.’ In the same work (Lib. V., c. 11.) 
he meets the objection which Celsus makes that no God, or Son of God, 
ever came down to this world. He says that Celsus hereby ‘ destroys 
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the opinions (τὼ δοξαζόμενα) held by many concerning God’s epiphany.’ 
It is strange that Celsus should make such a charge, or that Origen 
should speak of Christ’s coming as an opinion held by many, or that, 
instead of appealing to independent historical arguments, Origen should 
use the argument to the man, and say that Celsus, as an Epicurean, 
might as well deny the coming of Apollo or A‘sculapius. In Lib. VI., 
c. Ixxviii., he deals with the objection of Celsus that if the Son of God 
came to save the human race, He would not come to one small country. 
Evidently Celsus did not believe that Christ had come to Palestine. It 
is noticeable, also, that Origen does not meet this objection by appeal- 
ing to historical evidence, but tries to show that it was needful for Christ 
to come to those to whom His coming was foretold. 

Some Christian men, quick in forming conclusions, would assume that 
to deny the visible appearance of Jesus in a literal body, is to deny the 
Incarnation. Yet such men would allow that when Jesus says we are 
to eat His flesh and drink His blood (John vi. 51-56) He is referring to 
invisible flesh. They would allow that when Paul says that we are to 
cleanse ourselves from filthiness of the flesh (2 Cor. vii. 1) he does not 
mean that we are literally to wash our faces. They would allow that 
when the Apostle speaks of Christians having crucified the flesh (Gal. 
v. 24) he does not mean that they have crucified the literal body. 
They would allow that when he says ‘we are not in the flesh’ (Rom. 
vill. 9) he does not mean that we are not in the literal body. And yet 
they virtually affirm that every man is to be regarded as denying that 
Jesus has come in the flesh, unless he admits that Jesus, the Son of 
God, lived as a literal babe, was washed and dressed and undressed day 
by day like other children, and sat with companions at a little table, 
dependent for life on the food thereon spread. Peter says: ‘ He that 
hath suffered in the flesh hath ceased from sin’ (1 Pet. iv. 1). But he 
adds: ‘That ye no longer should live the rest of your time in the flesh’ 
(verse 2). Hence it is clear that the men who have thus suffered in the 
flesh are yet in the body, and hence that the phrase, ‘suffered in the 
flesh,’ cannot here mean a death of the literal body. But in the very 
same verse Peter uses the phrase of the Saviour. ‘Christ suffered in 
the flesh.’ Why should the phrase in the latter part of the verse, and 
as applied to men, denote a suffering in an invisible flesh, and in the 
former part of the verse, and in respect to Jesus, denote a suffering in a 
visible and literal body? If it be admitted that, even as respects Jesus, 
the suffering may be in an inward flesh, is it not at once granted that 
the Incarnation may be a coming in invisible flesh? Jesus must have 
come in such invisible flesh before He could suffer in it. Origen, who 
believed that Christ was literally born of a Virgin, was yet led, by moral 
considerations, to a recognition of Christ’s Incarnation in a flesh, which, 
if not invisible, was yet in close relation to man’s inner nature. Writing 
of God’s covenant of circumcision in the flesh of Abraham (Gen. xvii. 
13), and applying the law of circumcision to human conduct, he says: 
‘Quid enim prodest si in illa tantum carne quam de Maria suscepit, 
dicam venisse Christum, et non ostendam etiam in hac mea carne, quod 
venerit ? Ostendo autem ita demum, si quemadmodum prius exhibui 
membra mea servire iniquitati ad iniquitatem, nunc ea convertam et 
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exhibeam servire justitize ad sanctificationem’ (In Genes., Homil. III., 
c. vil.)—‘ For what doth it profit if I say that Christ came in the flesh 
which He received from Mary, and do not show that He has also come 
in this my flesh? But I do show this, if, as I have previously yielded 
my members to serve iniquity unto iniquity, I now turn and yield them 
up to serve righteousness unto holiness.’ In the same homily he says 
that to circumcise the heart is to hold the faith in a pure conscience. 
In this case, he must be applying a fleshly symbol, even as Scripture 
does, to what is invisible flesh. The writer had not read Origen’s 
Homilies when the earlier volumes of this work were issued. Since 
reading many of them, he has been somewhat surprised to find with 
how many of the Principles embodied in those Homilies, he is in agree- 
ment. For example, he holds that Origen was expressing essential 
truth when he wrote: ‘Sed et hodie si Moyses et Aaron, id est pro- 
pheticus et sacerdotalis sermo animam solicitet ad servitium Dei,’ etc. 
(In Exod., Hom. III., c. iii.)—‘ Moreover, also, to-day if Moses and 
Aaron, that is, Prophetic and Sacerdotal Speech, invite the soul to the 
service of God,’ etc. Origen uses the phrase: ‘The Christ according to 
Economy’ (τῷ κατ᾽ οἰκονομίαν Χριστῷ, In Ps. liv. 8), but the writer 
cannot show that Origen uses the phrase in the special sense which is 
given to it in this Chapter. 

Some would object that if so much of the Bible has a secret meaning, 
then the Divine Revelation is a misleading Book. To this objection the 
writer would reply as follows : 

(z) The objection seems as foolish as for a man to complain that God 
had acted deceitfully because, by his laws of Refraction, He has caused 
the beds of clear streams to seem nearer the surface than they really are. 
Is it acrime for God to have made the river of His crystal Truth deeper 
than it seems to be? The writer is not alleging that he has found any 
defilement in this river of Truth. He is only alleging that it is deeper 
than it seems. As Origen tells us, we have to seek, in prayer, and with 
unwavering faith in God, ‘the mind of the Divine Scriptures, which is 
hidden from the multitude ’—rév κεκρυμμένον τοῖς πολλοῖς νοῦν τῶν θείων 
γραμμάτων (Ad Greg., ὃ 3). So far from deception attaching to inspired 
spiritual history, it is the only true history. Human historians describe 
a long procession of popes, and prelates, and statesmen, with the 
manifest doings of these personages. But these characters, as described 
by the historians, are but as shadows. The realities of secret ambitions 
and plots, or of sanctified purposes, lie deeper down. But when God 
inspires men to write history, He shows that His ways are not our ways. 
Outside things are treated by Him as shadows. His inspired servants 
have to take a deeper insight, and to describe that hidden realm wherein 
we have our high imaginings or our earthly lusts ; the deep heart of 
things where character is formed, to which our joys and sorrows 
pertain; and where the kingdom of God can alone have its true 
foundations. 

(ὁ) Is it not an act of mercy for God to have given His light according 
to the strength of our vision? ‘I have yet many things to say unto 
you, but ye cannot bear them now’ (John xvi. 12). It is amongst the 
perfect or full-grown, and the spiritual, that Wisdom is spoken 
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(1 Cor. ii. 6). For weak eyes the twilight is better than the perfect 
day. But the twilight and the noonday brightness are not in a 
relationship of contradiction. 

(c) The Bible is given for man, but man is not an homogeneous 
being. He is both flesh and spirit. Hence it was probably needful 
that the Bible should be both fleshly and spiritual in its aspects, the 
better to fit it for man’s use. 

(4) Even while the Moral Portions of Scripture—as, for example, the 
Gospels—can be read literally, there is clear evidence in these very 
Scriptures that another meaning lies beneath. What we have just seen 
respecting the term ‘flesh,’ such expressions as ‘the deep things of 
God’ (1 Cor. ii. τοὺ), ‘a Spiritual Rock that followed them’ (x. 4), 
‘these women are two Covenants’ (Gal. iv. 24), Paul’s statement that 
he derived his knowledge respecting the Lord’s Supper by revelation 
from Christ, ‘I have received of the Lord’ (1 Cor. xi. 23)—these, 
and many kindred tokens, direct us to moral rather than to literal 
history. 

(ὁ) Even when men teach the Scriptures as literalists they are not 
teaching what is false, but only a limited Truth. Such men, and men 
who read the Gospels as moral history, both come to one and the same 
river of truth. The difference between them is that the former class 
drink from the surface of the river, while the latter class draw up water 
from the river’s depths for their drinking. For example, Joseph did 
take Mary, and go into Egypt, etc. ; for the Prophetic Body received 
the Gentiles into its fellowship, and led them to the realm of tender 
flesh. 

(7) It would be a great mistake to suppose that, even when the 
moral meaning is recognised, the literalistic teaching becomes useless or 
superseded. Paul recognises both speaking in tongues and prophesying. 
He wishes all to be able to speak with tongues—that is, to speak 
according to Grades and Moral Meanings. So He wishes all to 
prophesy—that is, to speak according to a literal meaning (1 Cor. xiv. 5). 
The latter gift is especially to be used for instructing the unlearned 
(verses 16-19). So, in the primitive Churches, the catechumens and 
the faithful received the truth in different measure (Tertul., De Pres. 
Her., c. xli.). ‘The Teaching of the Apostles’ is assigned by some 
writers to as early a date as the latter part of the First Century. It is 
thought that it may have been written even before some of the Books 
of the New Testament. It does not indicate any distinction as yet 
formed between catechumens and the faithful ; but it has some signifi- 
cant references to Apostles on the one hand, and Prophets, Bishops, 
and Deacons on the other hand. Bishops and Deacons are said to 
minister the ministry of Prophets and Teachers (c. xv., § 1). The 
term ‘Apostle’ is not limited to ‘the twelve.’ Πᾶς δὲ ὠπόστολος, etc.— 
‘But every Apostle,’ etc. (c. xi, ὃ 4). These Apostles go from place 
to place, not tarrying more than two days in one lodging (§ 5). But, 
the Prophet may continue in one Church (ec. xiii., §§ 3, 4). It would 
seem as if the term ‘teach’ were specially associated with these: 
Prophets. ‘Every Prophet teaching the truth’ (c. xi, § 10). Never- 
theless, we have references to Prophets speaking in the spirit, or 
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preparing a table in the spirit; but, as if this were not the, Prophet’s 
true function, he is forbidden to receive pay—that is, to eat from this 
table (c. xi., §§ 7-9 ; 1 Cor. ix. 13). But in contrast with the teaching 
by Prophets, we have reference to a mystery : ‘ But every approved true 
Prophet, making churches unto a worldly mystery (ποιῶν εἰς μυστήριον 
κοσμικὸν ἐκκλησίας), and not teaching to do what things he doeth himself, 
shall not be judged by you, for he hath his judgement with God’ (§ 11). 
The writer believes that this passage has reference to those Prophets 
who so far leave their own office, which is akin to that of Bishops and 
Deacons—the office of plain teaching according to the apparent meaning 
—that they not merely begin to speak occasionally according to the 
hidden meaning—that of Tongues or Grades—but they claim to gather 
to themselves Churches on this spiritual basis. This is to act as 
Apostles, while they are not yet proved to be more than Prophets or 
Teachers. The term ‘teach’ is not used of these Prophets as thus 
taking upon themselves this more spiritual office. The references to 
proving (δοκιμάσαντες, c. xi., ὃ 11; C. xii., § 1) indicate that Prophets and 
Apostles had to show qualifications for their respective offices. It may 
be noted, as a striking fact, that this early work makes no reference to 
any historical source of information, or facts, relating to Christ’s life and 
work, other than its references to ‘The Gospel’ (c. viil., § 2; c. xv., 
§$ 3, 4). Perhaps its most characteristic feature is the absence of any 
well-defined historical groundwork, other than the Gospel as an inspired 
record, for all the teaching. 

On both Sides the Divine Christ is made manifest in our human 
nature. It is not that, as Origen says, He assumed a human body, and 
a soul with a nature like ours: ‘Suscepit non solum corpus humanum, 
ut quidam putant, sed et animam, nostrarum quidem animarum similem 
per naturam’ (De Princip., Lib. IV., c. xxx.). This teaching is full of 
insuperable difficulty. The ancients seem to have felt the difficulty. 
Very often they appear to avoid difficulty by varying the phraseology, 
though, in so doing, they lay themselves open to the charge of 
ambiguity. Origen’s ‘Adamantian Dialogue’ (§ 4) illustrates this 
feature. We have therein expressions like the following: Ὃ τοῦ Θεοῦ 
Λόγος, κατελθὼν, ἀνέλαβε νἄνθρωπον ἀπὸ ὠχράντου παρθένου Μαρίας ἐν μήτρῳ 
—‘ The Word of God, descending, assumed man in the womb from the 
undefiled virgin, Mary.’ Ei μὴ ἔλαβεν ἄνθρωπον ἐκ Mapius, πῶς ἂν 
συσταθεῖεν οἱ ὑπὸ τοῦ ἀποστόλου λεγόμενοι, λόγοι. “1 He did not assume 
man from Mary, how would the words spoken by the Apostle’ 
(Col. i. 18) ‘be established? Θεὸς ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ ἐστί---“ He is God in 
man.’ ‘This seems to teach that Christ assumed our entire humanity— 
body, soul, spirit. But the same speaker says: προσελάβετο σάρκα τὴν 
ὑπὸ ἡμῶν ἀποθανεῖν Ovuvnbsicnv—‘ He assumed the flesh that was able to 
die for us.’ ὄντως Θεὸν κατὰ πνεῦμα, καὶ ὄντως ἄνθρωπον κατὰ σάρκα--- 
‘ He was very God according to the spirit, and very Man according to 
the flesh.’ The reader will see that some very important results depend 
on the answer to the question, Did Christ assume our entire humanity, 
or only our flesh? But these early writers give a very unsatisfactory 
and ambiguous answer to this question. ‘The writer believes the 
teaching of Scripture to be that, in man’s inward or invisible flesh, in 
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relation to an Adamic class, Christ has a Genesis on the Soulical Side 
of man’s nature. On the Spiritual—that is, Intellectual—Side, Christ 
has not a Genesis any more than our Minds have one. We can think 
of a child’s Body and Soulical Nature as born from the mother. But 
the Mind, which is from the father, does not thus come by Genesis, or 
Soulical Increase, even if we speak of it as born. Longfellow translates 
Coplas de Manrique as saying of Christ : 


“Ὁ Thou, that for our sins didst take 
A human form, and humbly make 
Thy home on earth ; 

Thou, that to Thy Divinity 
A human nature didst ally 
By mortal birth.’ 


While such words show reverence, and reflect truth, and convey grace, 
they do not admit of logical defence. We cannot maintain that infinite 
knowledge and power, and limited knowledge and power, can inhere in 
one and the same nature. Yet Maurice says that Christ was ‘ one with 
the Father—one in will, person, substance’ (‘ Theol. Essays,’ p. 123). 

The writer feels that in urging such objections he may be regarded as 
not showing due reverence for Scripture, and for the Divinity of Christ. 
He holds that he is not opposing Scripture merely because he opposes 
certain formularies in which men have embodied what they think to be 
the truths of Scripture. Like Dr. Doddridge, he can say that he does 
not remember a time when he did not love Christ. Although the 
theology of his early years has altered during his study of the Bible, he 
does not feel that his first love has been forsaken. It is in loyal attach- 
ment to his Saviour that he seeks to set forth what he thinks to be the 
teaching of Scripture respecting Him whom, like Thomas, he worships 
as Lord and God. 

In this spirit he would venture to advance a few reasons why he does 
not think that the narrative of the Giconomy given by Luke is literal 
history. While Divinely inspired and infallibly true, the narrative relates 
to truth embodied in a moral sphere. Westcott admits the moral 
meaning of Scripture, though he retains the literal meaning also. He 
says: ‘ The existence of an abiding spiritual sense underlying the literal 
text of the Old Testament, is sufficiently attested by the quotations in 
the New’ (Introduction to ‘Study of Gospels,’ p. 41). 

1. Let any literalist read the opening verses in Luke’s Gospel. Let 
him remember that nothing is known of the Theophilus therein named. 
No Apostle bore that name ; no early Evangelist or Deacon is so named. 
Does the reader believe that two important books in the New Testament, 
‘Luke’ and the ‘ Acts of the Apostles’ (i. 1), were written to a man of 
so little importance in the Churches, that he held no known office, nor 
left anything recorded of him? It may be alleged that Luke is simply 
dedicating his Gospel to this man as Josephus dedicates his ‘ Antiqui- 
ties’ to Epaphroditus. But does God’s Word to the human race need 
to be dedicated to a particular man? What was it that this man had 
done that he should be counted worthy of having two Books in the New 
Testament dedicated to him? His honour is almost as great and as 
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unaccountable as that given, on the literal theory, to the Virgin Mary. 
But we must notice that Luke is doing more than dedicate his book to 
Theophilus. He is writing for the special benefit of Theophilus. 
‘That thou mightest know the certainty concerning the things wherein 
thou wast instructed’ (verse 4). Canon Farrar draws certain inferences 
from these opening verses in ‘ Luke’ to which the writer could not 
subscribe. He says: ‘The Gospels are, of their very nature, con- 
fessedly and designedly fragmentary, and it may be regarded as all but 
certain that the first three were mainly derived from a common oral 
tradition, founded on one or two original, and, themselves, fragmentary 
documents’ (‘ Life of Christ,’ Vol. II., p. 171). 

2. All evangelical Christians believe that the words of God are words 
which can never pass away. Scripture cannot be broken. ‘They who 
might not be willing to go as far as Tertullian, who maintained that the 
Apostles knew everything (De Pres. Heer., c. xxii.), would yet maintain 
that the Apostles did not write in error. Most Christians, also, would 
be prepared to maintain that the Gospels never confound moral distinc- 
tions. Goethe, in his song to the propitious, says: ‘Old Age as well as 
Youth, and Failure as well as Virtue, look well in songs.’ 


Und das Alter wie die Jugend, 
Und der Fehler wie die Tugend 
Nimmt sich gut in Liedern aus. 


However it may be in songs, we know that in Scripture Vice never 
appears lovely, and Virtue never appears hateful. Would these moral 
distinctions have been so well preserved had not the writers of the 
Gospels been inspired of God? Most Christians would allow that the 
Evangelists did not write at haphazard, or from mere impulse. How, 
then, can they consistently maintain that Luke merely wrote because 
many others were drawing up a narrative of what the Apostles had 
preached? Is his Gospel one amongst many others, all of which have 
perished but his own, and those of Matthew and Mark? Did Luke 
simply take the writing of bis Gospel in hand, as others took in hand 
to draw up a narrative? (verse 1). Did it seem good to him so to do 
(verse 3), as things seem good tous? If he is one writer amongst many, 
how comes it to pass that what he wrote has survived, while the narra- 
tives drawn up by these men have perished? It may be said, It was 
because their narratives were apocryphal, or mixed with error. But 
Luke says that they took in hand to draw up a narrative of what was 
fulfilled, and even as the Apostles delivered them. Hence these fulfilled 
things must have been true things. Westcott says: ‘Some, perhaps, 
formed collections of the words of the Lord, others of His acts, others 
of the events of the Passion. In doing this they gave a new form to 
that which was the common inheritance of Christians’ (Luke i. 2; 
‘Bible in Church,’ p. 59). Eusebius speaks of the men who draw up 
these narratives as te rashly (προπετέστερον, H. E., § 117) ; but Luke 
does not give the slightest hint that these men were doing wrong. His 
words rather imply that they were narrating truth. The reader will 
understand that in these objections the writer is not finding fault with 
Luke’s words, but only with the meaning that literalists attach to them. 
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3. The miraculous conception of John shows that his history pertains 
to the same sphere as the history of Isaac and other patriarchs. Zacharias 
and Elizabeth were both old people (verses 7, 36), just as Abraham and 
Sarah were old when Isaac was born. Yet, although Elizabeth was old, 
Zacharias appears to have prayed for a child (verse 13). Certainly it is 
contrary to ordinary experience that a devout man should, in his prayer, 
ignore the laws of nature. Since Elizabeth, like Sarah, was ‘past age’ 
(Heb. xi. 11), we may infer that the evidence which shows Sarah’s history 
to be moral and not literal, tends also to show that the history of John’s 
birth is moral history. A literal aged man would no more have prayed 
that an aged wife might have a son than he would have prayed that he 
might lose his old age and become young again. ‘These miraculous 
births appear designed to show that the Principles, or Churches, repre- 
sented by the children thus born, do not come by flesh and blood, but 
by the will of God. So in the ‘ De Nativ. Marie,’ c. iii., the Angel says 
to Joseph, ‘Cum alicujus uterum claudit, ad hoc facit ut mirabilius 
denuo aperiat, et non libidinis esse quod nascitur, sed Divini muneris 
cognoscatur ’—‘ When God shuts up the womb of anyone, He does it to 
this end, that He may at last open it in a more wonderful way, and that 
it may be known that what is born is not of lust, but of the Divine 
bestowal.’ Celsus says that children were sometimes given in answer to 
prayer offered at heathen shrines, but he does not say that the people 
who thus prayed were old people. Moreover, Origen intimates that 
what Celsus said might be a mythical fabrication, ἀναπλάσματα μυθικά 
(Cont.Cels:, Lib. VILL, ¢ xlv.). 

4. The relationship between Mary and Elizabeth (verse 36), and the 
one journey of Mary to Elizabeth’s house (verses 39, 40), have an aspect 
that does not agree with literal history. John did not know Christ 
(John i. 31). Surely, if their mothers were cousins, John would have 
been likely to know the Saviour. In no other part of the Gospels is 
there evidence that John the Baptist and Christ were related. Mary’s 
journey does not appear to have any expressed object. Had the two 
families literally been so related that Mary could pay a three months’ 
visit to Elizabeth (verse 56), it is probable that we should have had 
further evidence of this relationship in the Gospels. If Mary’s journey 
into Egypt was a moral journey, her journey to Elizabeth is likely to be 
moral also. That the journey into Egypt was moral we have already 
tried to show. Origen says: ‘Agnoscimus quia servire Agyptiis non 
aliud est quam obnoxium fieri carnalibus vitiis, et dzemonibus esse 
subjectum’ (In Genes., Hom. XVL., c. ii.)—‘ We know that to serve the 
Egyptians is nothing else but to become liable to carnal vices, and 
subject to demons.’ Strauss speaks of Christ being brought into the 
neighbouring Egypt (‘dem benachbarten Aegypten’) in safety (Leb. 
Jes., Vol. I., p. 231), but something very different from topographical 
contiguity is implied in these references to Egypt. The similarity 
between Mary’s flight from Herod with her endangered child, and the 
flight of the Woman from the dragon into the wilderness, after the birth 
of the Man-Child who was to rule the nations (Rev. xii. 5) is so marked 
that we may well be led thereby to think that one history is as much 
moral as the other. The writer can conceive that an objector might 
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naturally say, ‘If all these narratives are moral, is it likely that Justin 
Martyr, whose first Apology was published about a.p. 139, or Irenzeus, 
who is supposed to have been born about a.p. 108, would have believed 
that the events recorded in the Gospels had literally occurred ?’ Carlyle 
speaks of Jesus of Nazareth as ‘a Symbol of quite perennial, infinite 
character, whose significance will ever demand to be anew inquired into, 
and anew made manifest’ (‘Sartor Resartus,’ Bk. III., c. iii). The 
writer thinks that this statement is true in its application to the question 
whether the Gospels are Moral or Literal History. A few particulars 
may be noted in regard to the objection just stated. 

(2) Although Justin was born in Samaria, he spent most of his life out 
of Palestine. For along time he studied at Alexandria. Then he became 
a Platonist. Subsequently he began to study the Jewish Scriptures and 
became a Christian. But his knowledge of Christianity seems to have 
been almost entirely a knowledge derived from Scripture. He next 
went to Rome, where he wrote his first Apology, and then to Ephesus, 
where his Dialogue with Trypho is located. (4) Irenzeus, also, wrote 
his famous work far from Palestine. He laboured amongst the Gauls, 
and was Bishop of Lyons, in France, where his work was written. 
(c) Some of these early Christian writers were very imperfect historians, 
while very devout Christians. The credulity with which Clemens 
Romanus narrates the wonderful story of the Phoenix; Justin Martyr’s 
inaccurate quotations of Scripture, his errors in chronology and in 
philology, the latter being illustrated by his definition of the word 
‘Satan’; Irenzeus’s statement that Christ lived on the earth for fifty 
years ; these things show that we should not attach very much import- 
ance to the historical side of the Patristic Books. Westcott, in his 
‘Canon of the New Testament’ (pp. 8, 11), writes: ‘The spirit of the 
ancient world was essentially uncritical. . . . The fathers of the next 
age [following the middle of the Second Century] were little fitted by 
their work to collect the records of their times. Christianity had not 
yet become a history, but was still a life.’ Such statements as that 
quoted by Eusebius (Lib. V., c. xviii.) from Apollonius the Presbyter, 
respecting the Apostle John raising a dead body at Ephesus, bring the 
accuracy of these historians into question. (4) After all that Irenzeus 
says against the Gnostics, the fact still remains that he admits that they 
claimed to be believers in Jesus. ‘Ipse utique Dominus, in quem se 
dicunt credere’ (Lib. V., c. xxxi.)—‘ The Lord Himself, in whom they 
say that they believe.’ This fact, that they believed in Jesus, gives 
weighty influence to all that part of Gnostic teaching which sets the 
events recorded in the Gospels in a moral and not in a literal light. 
Our own experience of the virtues attending faith in Jesus should lead 
us to question those calumnies which were so freely published against 
the Gnostic Christians by such men as Irenzeus. Thiersch speaks of 
Irenzeus and Tertullian as ‘these great opponents and conquerors of 
Gnosticism ’—‘ Diese grossen Gegner und Besieger des Gnosticismus’ 
(‘Herstellung,’ p. 317). If this is applicable to what these writers did 
against some of the follies of later Gnosticism, it certainly is not appli- 
cable when we have respect to some of the great Gnostic principles of 
Basilides and. Valentinus. (6) It was said. by the Apostle Paul that 
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there would come a falling away. Literalists admit that lapse. They 
do not always remember, however, that there could be a fall as respects 
doctrine as well as respects life. As men became more carnal in life, so 
they could become more carnal in their ideas of Christian truth. But, 
if the Gnostics were Christians, Paul’s words really imply a falling away 
in those who were Gnostics as much as in those who were literalists. 
Hence the fact that the later Gnostics fell into many absurdities is but a 
fulfilment of Paul’s words. It ought not to be regarded as evidence 
that Gnosticism, in its original form, was unscriptural. The loss of the 
spiritual method of interpreting the Gospels was, in itself, a great falling 
away, a coming down from spirit to dead letter. 

5. There are details of less importance which yet tend to show that 
the history is not literal. Suppose, for example, that a worshipping con- 
gregation saw an officiating priest retire into his sacristy, and then come 
out again unable to speak, and obliged to make signs (verse 22), what 
would the people say? Would they conclude that he had seen a vision? 
Would they not be far more likely to conclude, as do Bahrdt and others, 
that he was suffering from an attack of paralysis or apoplexy? Is it 
likely, also, that the parents of a child born amid such signs and wonders 
as attended John’s birth, would have acquiesced in that child’s sojourn, 
through his youth, in desert places? He seems to have dwelt in the 
desert some thirty years (Matt. iii. 1-3). Does that look like literal 
history? Is it likely, either, that he would so habitually have eaten 
locusts and wild honey (Matt. iii. 4) that these could be spoken of as 
his food? ‘The writer thinks, also, that it is not likely that in literal 
history time would have been so reckoned according to the embryonic 
months (verses 24, 26, 36). 

6. The writer might again refer, in this connection, to the silence of 
Josephus, Justus of Tiberias, and the Mishnical writers, as to the events 
recorded by Luke. Philo may be added to this list, if Rénan be correct 
in his chronology. He says of Philo: ‘ He was sixty-two years old when 
the Prophet of Nazareth was at the height of His activity, and he sur- 
vived Him at least ten years’ (‘ Life of Christ,’ p. 4). Some ministerial 
brethren have referred to Pliny’s Letter to Trajan, and to Tacitus 
(Ann., Lib. XV., c. xliv.), as disproving what the writer has said of the 
silence of historians. But Pliny avows his ignorance respecting 
Christianity. He deems it a crime (‘ Diffundente se crimine’). More- 
over he does not give the slightest indication that he believes in the 
historical truth of the facts stated in the Gospels. Tacitus, also, speaks 
of Christians as criminals. He does say: ‘Auctor nominis ejus Christus, 
qui, Tiberio imperante, per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum supplicio 
affectus erat ’—‘ The Author of the name was Christus, who, in the reign 
of ‘Tiberius, was put to death as a Criminal by the procurator Pontius 
Pilate.’ But Tacitus does not say that he learned this fact from the 
Roman archives. Christians had a Church in Rome, and it could be 
learned from them. Moreover his words add nothing to what is said in 
the Gospels. 

Let us now turn to the positive side. This can be best set forth by 
an examination of the narrative. One general principle may be noted. 
The writer has alleged that Matthew only narrates the Incarnation, or 
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Genesis of Jesus on the Soulical Side; while Luke only narrates the 
(Economy, or birth of Christ on the Spiritual Side. Clem. Alex. is 
referring to the two sides of man’s nature, when he speaks of those who 
subject the mind to soulical lusts—xuburordzavras τὸν νοῦν τοῖς πάθεσι 
τοῖς; ψυχικοῖς (Strom., Lib. V., p. 575). It will probably be admitted that 
Repentance is pre-eminently a Mental Act. It is true that it is an act 
carrying with it a change in feeling and action. Still, repentance is pre- 
eminently a Mental Act. It implies an intelligent knowledge of Law 
and Sin. Its Greek name, μετάνοια, means ‘a change of mind.’ It is 
therefore noticeable that Matthew, who writes of the Genesis of Jesus, 
says nothing about the birth of John; while Luke, who writes of what 
the writer would call the Giconomy of Jesus, gives a full account of 
John’s birth. Nor is this all. It is equally significant that the account 
of John’s birth precedes the narrative of the GEconomy of Christ. This 
accords with the fact that Repentance precedes the manifestation of the 
Son of God in men’s Minds. John is pre-eminently associated with 
Repentance. The writer believes that all the history will show that 
John is a symbol of Repentance. He preaches the Baptism of Repent- 
ance (iii. 3). He was to go before Christ in the spirit and power of 
Elijah (i. 17). Through Elijah there was a turning of the hearts of the 
people back to God (1 Kings xviii. 37). So John is to turn many to the 
Lord (i. 16). Repentance is a turning to God (Acts xxvi. 20). In this 
sense, John restores all things (Matt. xvii. 11). He is the emblem of a 
New Principle coming into the World, that of Repentance. ‘Through 
the working and spreading of that Principle men are turned to God. 
John is not a literal man restoring all things. He is the symbol of 
Repentance, and the Preaching of Repentance. His name is rendered 
‘grace of God,’ or ‘gracious gift of God,’ or ‘ Jehovah is gracious.’ Any 
one of these designations befits the Symbol of the grace of Repentance. 
Considering all that the chapter teaches us respecting the relation of 
Repentance to Christ, it is noticeable that only Luke records the birth 
of John, and that he places the record before narrating the birth of 
Christ. These two facts tend to justify what the writer has urged 
respecting Luke and the C@iconomy. As Christ is ever being revealed 
in men’s minds, so John is ever going before to make ready His ways 
(i. 76). What prepares for Christ like Repentance? We must put away 
evil if we want the Lord to reason with us (Is. 1. 16-18). Is it not 
more likely that this going before Christ to prepare His way is the 
working of Repentance in all generations, than that it is the isolated 
act of one literal man? The Gradal portions of the chapter are as 
follow : 

(a) Verses 1-9, except the closing sentence in verse 9, which is on 
the Grade of Tongues, appear to be on the Servants’ Grade, although 
they have no grade word. ‘The allusion to the priest, and the sacrificial 
rite, indicates the Grade of Sacrifice. 

(ὁ) Verse 10 is on the Young Men’s Grade, as the word ‘people’ 
shows. 

(c) Verses 11-16 are on the Grade of Tongues, with allusions to the 
Servants’ Grade. They have the words ‘see,’ of the former grade, and 
‘sons of Israel,’ of the latter grade. 
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(4) Verse 17 is on the Young Men’s Grade. It has αὐτὸς, ‘he,’ and 
‘people.’ 

(e) Verses 18-20 are on the Servants’ Grade. They have the words 
τουτὸὺ, ‘this,’ and ‘ behold.’ 

(f) Verse 21 is on the Young Men’s Grade. It has the word 
‘ people.’ 

g) Part of verse 22 is on the Servants’ Grade, but the word ‘see,’ 
used historically, has a spiritual application to Zion. 

(1) The close of verse 22 has αὐτὸς, ‘he,’ which shows the Young 
Men’s Grade. 

(7) Verse 23 refers to a Service which is on the Servants’ Grade. 

(7) The writer, after long examination, is convinced that in the 
Gospels the phrase, ‘in these days,’ indicates the Servants’ Grade, and 
‘after these days’ (verse 24), the Young Men’s Grade. Evidence of this 
will be seen as we advance. In verse 25 we have an allusion to the 
Servants’ Grade in ‘ do.’ 

(2) Verses 26-53 are on the Servants’ Grade. They have the words, 
μετὰ, ‘with’ (verses 28, 39), ‘this’ (verses 29, 32, 34, 36, 43), ‘find’ 
(verse 30), ‘behold’ (verses 31, 36, 38, 44), ‘servant’ (verses 38, 48), 
‘in these days’ (verse 39), ‘hear’ (verse 41), ‘come’ (verse 43), ‘do’ 
(verses 49, 50). 

(1) Verses 54-56 are on the Young Men’s Grade. ‘They have ‘ Israel,’ 
and σὺν, ‘ with.’ 

(m) Verses 57-66 are on the Servants’ Grade. We have the words 
‘hear’ (verses 58, 66), μετὰ, ‘with’ (verses 58, 66), ‘come’ (verse 59), 
and ‘this’ (verses 61, 66). 

(x) Verses 67-71 are on the Grade of Tongues. ‘Israel,’ and ‘people,’ 
conjoin with ‘do’ (verse 68). 

(0) Verses 72-75 are on the Servants’ Grade. They have ‘do,’ and 
μετα, ‘with.’ 

(2) The rest of the chapter is on the Young Men’s Grade, and has the 
words ‘people’ and ‘ Israel.’ 

The two Processes are closely connected. Where ἐγένετο is used 
(verses 5, 8, 23, 41, 44, 59, 65), or forms of the verb (verses 2, 38), the 
action is intense, and in the Seed Process. Most of the action, how- 
ever, is Sinaitic, as is seen from the presence of the verb ‘to be,’ in verses 
6, 7, 10, 14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 29, 33, 34, 36, 45, 61, 63, 80. The 
verb ‘call’ is used of naming, not in its Seed Process use. 

We have seen how the Gnostic Christians recognise gradal differences. 
They speak of a Pleroma, or Spiritual Realm, which is at the top. ‘Hoc 
invisibile et spiritale secundum eos Pleroma’ (Iren., Lib. I., c. i, ὃ 1)— 
‘This invisible and spiritual Pleroma of theirs.’ Next they speak of a 
Middle Place, lying immediately below this Pleroma, and in an un- 
spiritual Realm. Below this, again, is the Realm of plastic or hand- 
works, that is, the Realm of Demiurgus. ‘Habere autem medietatis 
locum eam, et esse quidem super Demiurgum, subtus autem sive extra 
Pleroma usque ad finem’ (Lib. 1., c. i, ὃ 9)—‘ But that she (Sophia) 
has the Middle Place, and that this is, indeed, above Demiuurgus, but 
under or outside the Pleroma, even to the end.’ With this law of the 
Grades in mind, let the reader notice the following passage: ‘Et non 
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solim Apostolos, sed etiam ipsum Dominum, modo quidem ἃ Demiurgo, 
modo autem ἃ medietate, interdum autem ἃ summitate fecisse ser- 
mones: se vero indubitaté, et incontaminate, et sincere absconditum 
scire mysterium’ (Lib. IIL. c. 11.)-- And that not only the Apostles, 
but also the Lord Himself, made speeches, part from Demiurgus, part 
from the middle place, and partly from the highest place: that they, 
indeed, without doubt, and without alloy, and thoroughly, know the 
hidden mystery.’ ‘The writer appeals to this passage as being clear 
evidence that, according to Irenzeus, the early Gnostics believed that 
what Christ and His Apostles spake was spoken on different grades, and 
that there was some mystery connected with the New Testament. ‘The 
Churches, in their literalism, have not sufficiently taken account of this 
teaching. So modern writers have been too prone to follow Irenzeus in 
his blunder of confounding inward with outward flesh. Yet he speaks 
of substance as being born from Tears, Sadness, Laughter, Fear, etc. 
(Lib. I., c. i., § 7). These early Gnostic Christians must have had some 
reasons for thus representing the sayings of Christ and His Apostles as 
being on different grades. 

The Apostolic phrases: ‘in the flesh,’ ‘in the Spirit,’ the Saviour’s 
reference to being ‘born from above,’ etc., the distinction made in 
Wesleyan and other Churches between Justification, which the writer 
regards as a coming to the Young Men’s Grade, and Sanctification, or 
second Conversion, which the writer regards as a coming to the Grade 
of ‘Tongues, as well as the pervading characteristics of the New Testa- 
ment, accord with this Gnostic classification of grades. ‘The Gnostics 
are virtually identifying the realm of Demiurgus with ‘flesh’ when they 
speak of it as receiving Genesis from the Fall, and from Ignorance. 
“De Labe et Ignorantia genesim’ (Iren., Lib. II., c. lvi.) ; and as having 
Substance: ‘De Defectione et Ignorantia’ (Id., c. xlix.). It may be 
asked : Do these Gnostic writings recognise the Grade Words? ‘They 
do in principle, rather than in express terms. When it is said: ‘Omnia 
enim opera ἃ Demiurgo facta sunt’ (Lib. II., c. liv.)—‘ For all works 
are made by Demiurgus,’ we see that this inward realm of fleshly 
works is closely identified with the Grade of Works, that is, the Servants’ 
Grade. When they speak of ‘ What enter the Pleroma, being Spiritual,’ 
‘Intra Pleroma ingrediuntur, quoniam spiritale est’ (c. lii.), they show 
that the Grade of Tongues is a Spiritual Grade. They say: ‘ But that 
the souls (animas) of the just find rest in the Middle Place (in Medie- 
tatis loco), saying that, soulically, like goes to like, and spiritual things 
to spiritual things, but that material things will continue with material 
things’ (c. 1.).. ‘Thus they recognise the Grade of Young Men as being 
above fleshly works, as being, at the same time, under the Spiritual 
Realm, and as pertaining to the souls of the righteous. ‘These souls 
are, as Grabe’s table expresses it: ‘In medietatis loco habitans, super 
Demiurgum sive Creatorem mundi, sed subtus Pleroma ’—‘ Dwelling in 
the Middle Place, above the Demiurgus, or Creator of the world [of 
sinful flesh], but below the Pleroma.’ Irenzeus makes many allusions to 
Gnostics using special words. πσπειθανῶς μὲν erayuimevor διὰ λόγων τέχνης 
(Proem)—‘ Persuasively seducing through art of words.’ ψευδῶς ὀνειρώτ- 
TOVTES πατατρέχουσι τῶν γραφῶν, ἰδίων ὑπόθεσιν ἀναπλασάμενοι. ἔπειτα 
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λέξεις καὶ ovou“LaTH σποράδην κείμενα συ)ιλέγοντες, μεέταφέρουσι, καθὼς 
προειρήκαμεν, ἐκ τοῦ κατὰ φύσιν εἰς τὸ παρὰ φύσιν (Lib. I. c. 1., § 20)— 
‘Falsely dreaming, they overrun the Scriptures (which shows that they 
used the Scriptures), remodelling their own hypothesis. Then, collect- 
ing sayings and names dispersed therein, they pervert them, as we have 
before said, from what is according to nature, to what is against nature.’ 
The allusions in this passage to the sporadic nature of the names, and 
to the changed use, are very suggestive: ‘Aliquando quidem per 
numeros quoslibet aliquando autem per syllabas, nonnunquam autem 
et per nomina’ (c. xlix.)—‘ At one time through some sort of numbers, 
at another through syllables, and then again through names.’ He 
alludes again, in the same chapter, to these numbers, and names, and 
syllables. In Lib. IL, c. xliii, Irenzeus says that we ought not to 
receive an examination concerning God from numbers, and syllables, 
and letters. It is needful, however, that the reader should specially 
note that the illustrations which Irenzeus gives of this Gnostic use of 
syllables, and names, and letters, are not such as betoken gradal differ- 
ences. He speaks of them drawing inferences, in the Greek fashion, 
according to the numerical value’ of the letters (Lib. II., c. xl). Grabe, 
in a note, gives illustrations, as,-for example, where the name ‘Jesus’ 
is said to number 888, and so to be a Resurrection number, since 
Christ arose on the 8th day, or the day after the Sabbath. In Lib. L., 
c. xvili., Irenzeus quotes certain ἐπιῤῥήσεῖς, that is, invocations pro- 
nounced over the initiated, by the Gnostics, in Baptism, or in other 
ceremonies. He says that Hebrew names are sometimes used, which 
mean: ‘I invoke the Light, said to be beyond all the Power of the 
Father, [said also to be] the Good Spirit, and Life, for Thou hast ruled 
as a King in the body.’ In c. xii. he shows how the Gnostics sought 
hidden meanings in the numbers mentioned in the Parables, as of the 
ninety-nine sheep, and one that was lost. In Lib. I., c. x.-xii., Irenzeus 
writes at some length of the way in which they applied numbers, and 
syllables, and letters, to certain Divine Names, and especially to names 
of Jesus. It must be noted, however, that his remarks in these chapters 
apply rather to the teaching of Marcus and some later Gnostics, than 
to the teaching of Valentinus. It may fairly be argued that what 
Irenzeus says of the Gnostic art of words, and use of names and 
syllables, and especially of their collecting sayings and names sporadi- 
cally distributed in Scripture, has a wider application than merely to such 
illustrations as he quotes from Marcus. ‘That it does, in fact, go far to 
support the view that the early Christian Gnostics had not only a Gradal 
System, but a System of Grade Words. This Scriptural Gradal System 
is a striking illustration of Goethe’s words (Bakis.) : 
‘Schliissel liegen im Buche zerstreut, das Rathsel zu losen ; 
Denn der prophetische Geist ruft den Verstandigen an.’ 

‘Keys lie scattered in the Book wherewith to solve the enigma, for the prophetic 
Spirit appeals to men of understanding.’ 
Amongst the later Gnostics, that falling away, which Paul predicted, had 
its manifestation. ‘The knowledge of Grades and Grade Words, that is, 
the Gift of Tongues, ceased, not as miracles might be said to cease, 
but as spiritual knowledge ceases when men become carnal. The later 
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Gnosticism was but as a huge mass of rubbish beneath which a splendid 
foundation lay buried. We shall have to notice other teaching in 
Irenzeus which shows that the Gnostics had knowledge of some Grade 
Words. Meanwhile one or two passages may here be quoted from the 
Theodotian Epitome, as tending to a like conclusion. Of the Powers 
on the Left, or the Hylic Sinful Flesh, we read: κατελείφθησαν δὲ 
ἀριστεραὶ ὑπὸ τοῦ τόπου μορφωθῆναι" τῆς μητρὺς οὖν μετὰ TOD υἱοῦ καὶ τῶν 
σπέρματων εἰσελθοῦσης εἰς τὸ πλήρωμα, τότε ὁ τόπος τὴν ἐξουσίαν τῆς μητρὸς 
καὶ τὴν τάξιν ἀπολήψεται, ἣν νῦν ἔχει ἡ μήτηρ (Pp. 795)—‘ But the Powers 
on the left hand were left behind to be formed by the Place. ‘The 
Mother, therefore, with the son (1 Tim. 11. 15), and the seed, entering 
into the Pleroma, the Place will then receive the authority and the posi- 
tion which the Mother now has.’ Some righteous men are said to be: 
παρὰ τῷ τόπῳ LuTeiyovTo, κατὰ τοὺς Οὐαλεντινιανούς --“ Kept by the Place, 
according to the Valentinians.’ It is added: ‘A river of fire flows 
forth from under the throne (probably alluding to the judgement of 
works on the Servants’ Grade) of the Place, and it flows into the void of 
creation. Which void is Gehenna, from the imperfect creation of the 
flowing fire. And the Place itself is fiery. . . . . Whence Jesus having 
been called, was set down in connection with the Place (συνεκαθέσθη τῷ 
rom), that the Works (τὰ πράγματα) might remain there, and not 
advance, and that He might reclaim (or “ subdue,” ἡμερώσῃ) the Place, 
and might make a passage through for the seed into the Pleroma.’ 
Is there not in these passages evidence of a gradal use of the words 
‘Place’ and ‘Works’ ? 

In like manner the Theodotian Epitome clearly recognises the dis- 
tinction between the more mechanical Sinaitic Process, which it speaks 
of as a Creation, and the Seed Process. τὰ μὲν yap δεξιὰ, πρὸ τῆς τοῦ 
φωτὺς αἰτήσεως προηνέχθη ὑπὸ τῆς μητρὸς" τὰ δὲ σπέρματα τῆς ᾿Εχκχλησίας, 
μετὰ τὴν τοῦ φωτὸς αἴτησιν, ὅτε ὑπὸ τοῦ ἄῤῥενος, τὰ ἀγγελικὰ τῶ; σπερμάτων 
προεβάλετο. τὼ διαφέροντα σπέρματα, φησὶ, μήτε ὡς πάθη" ὧν λυυμένων, 
συνελύθη ἂν κατὰ τὰ σπέρματα" μῆτε ὡς κτίσιν προεληλύθεναι, GAN? ὡς τέκνα. 
ἀπαρτιζομένης γὰρ τῆς κτίσεως, συναπηρτίσθη ἂν καὶ τὰ σπέρματα. 
ἄνθρωπος γοῦν ἐστιν ἐν ἀνθρώπῳ, ψυχικὸς % ἐν χοϊκῷ, οὗ μέ ἐρει μέ ἔρος, ADAG ὅλῳ 
ὅλος συνὼν, ἀῤῥήτῳ δυνάμει Θεοῦ: ὅθεν ἔν τῷ παραδείσῳ τῷ τετάρτῳ οὐράνῳ 
δημιουργεῖται" Enel γὰρ χοϊκὴ σὰρξ οὐκ ἀναβαίνει, ἀλλ᾽ ἣν τῇ Ψυχῃ θείᾳ οἷον 
σὰρξ ἡ ὑλική. ταῦτα σημαίνει, Τοῦτο νῦν ὀστοῦν ἐκ τῶν ὀστῶν μου. τὴν θείαν 
ψυχὴν αἰνίσσεται τὴν ἐγκεχρυμιμένην - τῇ σαρκὶ χαὶ στερεὰν καὶ δυσπαθῆ καὶ 
δυνατωτέραν. Καὶ σὰρξ ἐκ τῆς σαρκός μοῦ" τῆν ὑγικὴν Ψυχὴν, σῶμα, οὖσαν 
τῆς θείας ψυχῆς. περὶ τουτῶν δυεῖν καὶ ὁ Σωτὴρ λέγει, φοβεῖσθαι ἐν σὸν 
δυνάμενον 7 ταύτην THY ψυχὴν χαὶ τοῦτο τὸ σῶμα τὸ Ψυχικὸν ἐ ἐν γεξννῃ ἀπολέσαι. 
Touro τὸ σαρκίον ἀντίδικον 6 Σωτὴρ εἶπεν, καὶ 6 Παῦλος νόμον ἀντιστρα- 
τευύωενον τῷ νόμῳ σοῦ νοός μου" χαὶ δῆσαι παραινεῖ καὶ ἁρπάσαι ὡς 
ἰσχυροῦ τὰ σκεύη, τοῦ ἀντιπολέμουντου τῇ οὐρανίῳ Ψψυχῃ, ὁ Σωτήρ---“ For 
the things on the right (ze., things good and capable of salvation) 
before the supplication for Light (ze, the supplication made by the 
forsaken Sophia or Wisdom for the Light which had left it) were put 
forth by the Mother (¢.e., Sophia, or Achamoth). But that the seeds of 
the Church [originated] after the supplication for Light, when the 
angelical substances of seeds were put forth by the Male (probably the 
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Intellectual Christ (Irenzeus, Lib. I., c. i, §§ 8, 10). The excellent seeds, 
he (Theodotus) says, were not like Passions, otherwise when these were 
annulled there might have been an annulling in respect to the seeds. 
Nor were they put forth as a creation, but as children. (This illustrates 
Paul’s allusion to the child-bearing, 1 Tim. ii. 15.) For the creation 
being perfected, the seeds should have a kindred perfecting. (The two 
Processes.) . . . . There is, then, a man within man, a soulical [man| 
within a literal earthy [man], not a part in a part, but being associated 
with it as whole with whole by the unspeakable power of God, by whom 
in Paradise, in the fourth heaven, work is wrought. For literal earthy 
flesh does not ascend thither, but there was in the god-like soul a kind 
of hylic flesh. (This illustrates James’s use of the terms ‘hylic’ and 
‘body’ in Jas. iii. 5, 6, and indicates an invisible flesh.) These things 
are signified [by the phrase]: ‘‘This is now bone of my bones.” (This 
shows how the Valentinians applied the narrative of creation to what is 
in man.) It refers in enigma to the godlike soul hidden in the flesh, 
and firm and impassive and mightier. “And flesh of my flesh.” [This 
signifies] the hylic-fleshly soul, [as] a body, being [as a soul] of the god- 
like soul. (This element is spoken of a few lines above as a sort of 
hylic flesh, though it is described by the term ‘soul’ as well as ‘ body.’) 
Concerning these two the Saviour says that it is needful to fear Him 
who is able to destroy this soul and this soulical body in Gehenna. 
(This tends to show that the phrase ‘soulical body’ in 1 Cor. xv. 44 
refers to an invisible body, and hence that it is inappropriate to read 
1 Cor, xv. at funerals, or to suppose that the resurrection of literal 
earthy bodies is taught in that chapter.) The Saviour calls this fleshly 
[body] the adversary, and Paul speaks of it as: The law warring against 
the law of my mind. The Saviour urges us to bind and to spoil the 
vessels of [this adversary] (this use of the word ‘vessels’ tends to show 
that the vessels of wrath fitted to destruction, of which Paul speaks in 
Rom. ix. 22, and from which vessels he says, in 2 Tim. 11. 21, that we 
are to purge ourselves, cannot be human beings, but must be personified 
Evil Qualities in our own hearts, and, hence, that the cruel inferences 
which some high Calvinists have drawn from Paul’s allusions to vessels 
of wrath, are unscriptural), as of a strong man warring against the 
heavenly soul.’ This passage affords an illustration of the way in which 
the ancient Valentinian teaching throws light on the meaning of many 
parts of the New Testament. ‘The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ 
(c. xii, ὃ 1) uses the terms ‘right’ and ‘left’ as in the foregoing extract, 
thus: ‘But let everyone that cometh in the name of the Lord be 
received ; then, proving him, ye shall know the right and left (δεξιὰν καὶ 
ἀριστεράν), for ye shall have understanding.’ ‘The ancient distinction 
between the ‘just and the ‘good,’ which Marcion and others so much 
perverted, appears to have had its origin in the Scriptural distinction 
between the Sinaitic and the Seed Processes. Origen indicates this 
distinction when he speaks of those who say that ‘the God of the Law 
is not good, but righteous, and that the Law of Moses does not contain 
goodness, but righteousness ’—‘ Deus legis non est bonus, sed justus, et 
Moysis lex non bonitatem continet, sed justitiam’ (In Num., Hom. IX., 
c. iv.). In the same chapter, Origen says that he ceases to call the Old 
Testament the Law when he understands it spiritually. 
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Before leaving this subject of Valentinian teaching, reference may be 
made to the term ‘ Docetist.’ Many readers may be disposed to say 
against the writer: Even if Christ did not assume literal flesh and blood, 
the term ‘Docetist’ shows that He was supposed to have been made 
visibly manifest to mortal eyes. On this subject it may be noted: 
(a) That some references to early Docetists seem to suggest a visible 
manifestation. ‘Apparuisse eum in terra hominem’ (Iren., Lib. L., 
c. xxiii.)—‘That He appeared on earth as a Man.’ ‘Vani enim sunt 
qui putative dicunt eum apparuisse’ (Lib. V., c. i.)—‘ For they are vain 
persons who say that He appeared putatively.’ ‘Si autem, cum homo 
non esset, apparebat homo,’ etc. (Id.)—‘ But if, when He was not a 
Man, He appeared as a Man,’ etc. ‘The Valentinians are said to speak 
of Christ having done nothing openly (in manifesto) for thirty years 
(Lib. I., c. i, § 5). (ὁ) Notwithstanding these allusions to a visible 
manifestation of Christ, there is a remarkable absence of all details as 
to the modes and times in which these docetic manifestations of Christ 
were seen. (c) There are allusions which imply that the Saviour had 
not even the form of a Man. Saturninus is said to have taught that 
the Saviour was: ‘Innatum, et incorporalem, et sine figura, putative 
autem visum hominem’ (Iren., Lib. IL, c. xxii.)—‘ Unbegotten, and 
incorporeal, and without form, but that, putatively, He was seen as a 
Man.’ Theodoretus quotes this passage thus: ἀγέννητον, καὶ ἀσώματον, 
καὶ ἀνείδεον. φαντασίῳ 62 τοῖς ἀνθρώποις eTiQavFvai—* That He was un- 
begotten, and bodiless, and without form, but that He was made 
manifest to men in phantasy.’ Much depends on the way in which we 
regard the terms ‘putatively’ or ‘phantasy’ in the foregoing passage. 
(4) The very way in which Christ is supposed to have had a Soulical or 
Spiritual Body suggests that He was not, until Gnosticism became 
corrupt, supposed to have been literally visible. ‘In corpore quod et 
corpus animale et spirituale vocant’ (Lib. L, c. xxxiv.)—‘In a body 
which they also call Soulical and Spiritual.’ Ptolemaus and Heracleon 
afterwards maintained that the body of Jesus was ψυχικόν, while Axionicus 
and Bardesanes said that it was πνευματικόν. The Tertullian Appendix 
(c. v.) says that Valentinus taught that Christ had some sort of a 
spiritual body—‘Spiritale nescio quod corpus.’ ‘These facts tend to 
show that though the early Gnostics are called Docetists, it is very 
probable that the term was applied to many who believed in a manifesta- 
tion of Christ to the inward rather than the outward eye. Since 
Irenzeus made the great blunder of applying to an outside world terms 
which we can now see that the Gnostics applied to a world within man, 
it is not improbable that he and others who condemned the Gnostics 
may have made a like blunder respecting what is called the Docetic or 
Putative Manifestation of Christ. We may now consider Luke’s Intro- 
duction to his Gospel. 

1. What is meant by the allusion, in verse 1, to the many who are 
said to draw up narratives? Origen lays stress on the word ἐπεχείρησων, 
‘taken in hand,’ and regards it as an accusation: ‘Hoc quod ait, 
‘“‘conati sunt” latentem habet accusationem eorum qui absque gratia 
Spiritus Sancti ad scribenda evangelia prosilierunt. Matthzus quippe 
et Marcus, et Joannes, et Lucas, non sunt conati scribere, sed Spiritu 
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Sancto pleni scripserunt evangelia —‘ This saying of his, “ have taken in 
hand,” contains a secret accusation of those who, without the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, took upon them to write Gospels. Matthew and Mark, 
and John and Luke, did not take in hand to write, but, being full of the 
Holy Ghost, wrote Gospels’ (In Proem. Luc.). Origen was of opinion that 
men sought to mutilate Scripture both by adding to it and by taking from 
it. He believed that the History of Susanna and the Elders was written 
by the foreseeing Spirit (γεγράφθαι μὲν πρόνοιῳ τοῦ Uvebmaros), but that it 
was abstracted (ὑπεξαιρεῖσθαι!), as the Spirit might say, by those Sodomite 
rulers (Ad African., ὃ 9). He classes these men, to whom Luke refers, 
with those who, amongst the Jews, were false Prophets. He specifies 
amongst these uninspired Gospels, the Gospel ‘according to the 
Egyptians,’ that ‘according to the Twelve Apostles,’ that ‘according to 
Thomas,’ and that ‘according to Matthias,’ also the Gospel written by 
Basilides. But, as it has been said by Lardner (Vol. V., p. 383) and 
others, these Apocryphal Gospels were written after Luke’s days. Grabé 
and Mill thought it possible that some of these Gospels, as that ‘ accord- 
ing to the Egyptians,’ might have been written previously, and that Luke 
refers to such Gospels. There is reason to think that none of these 
Apocryphal Gospels precede the time of Luke’s Gospel. Clement of 
Alexandria is the first who quotes from the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians. He also quotes from the ‘Teaching of the Apostles.’ Some 
think that this latter work even preceded the ‘ Epistle of Barnabas’ and 
‘Hermas,’ with which it has passages that are verbally identical. Even 
the Gospels, however, have passages verbally identical, and this feature 
does not affect authority or genuineness, so much as it raises questions 
respecting the date of the writings. These various Gospels are usually 
assigned to the era from the second to the fourth centuries. The 
Prolegomena to the Evangelia Apocrypha, by Tischendorf, deals in part 
with this subject. Epiphanius applies Luke’s words to Cerinthus, 
Merinthus, and others (Her. 51, n. 7). Afterwards, however, he 
expresses a doubt whether Cerinthus and Merinthus be not the same 
person (n. 8, p. 115, D.). But a passage in Theodoret implies that 
Cerinthus only taught a little before the death of John the Apostle 
(H. E., 1. 2). The ‘Adversus Omnes Heereticos Libellus’ places 
Cerinthus after Carpocrates. ‘Post hunc Cerinthus hereticus erupit’ 
(c. iv.). This virtually assigns Cerinthus to the second century. In any 
case, it is clear that Luke could not be referring to him. Epiphanius, 
referring to the Cerinthians, says: Χρῶνται yap ro κατὰ Ματθαῖον ἐναγ- 
γέλιῳ ἀπὸ μέρους, καὶ οὐχ, GAOT, ἀλλὰ διὰ τὴν γενεαλογίαν τὴν ἐνσάρκον--- For 
they use the Gospel according to Matthew in part, but not entire, on 
account of the genealogy pertaining to the flesh’ (n. 5, p. 113, B. C.). 
This is a recognition of a special relation of the Genealogy in Matthew 
to what is fleshly. Theophylact appears to apply Luke’s allusion to the 
Apocryphal Gospels according to the Egyptians, and according to the 
Twelve Apostles (In Luc., p. 297, B.), both of which belong to a later 
era than the time of Luke. Mill, with whom Lardner is in full agree- 
ment, says that from Luke’s introduction we may see, as respects these 
writers, ‘That they were not our Evangelists, Matthew and Mark, for 
Matthew was an eye-witness, nor can two be called many. In the next 
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place it is to be observed that these narrations consisted of things most 
surely believed among us, that is, as I understand it, of the things 
fulfilled and done by Christ among the first professors of the faith, of 
which number Luke reckons himself. Lastly, from the words of that 
Introduction it appears that those narrations were received either from 
the Apostles themselves, or from their assistants in the work of the 
Gospel. It is therefore manifest that there were some of the first 
Christians, who, before Luke, and also, as we may suppose, before 
Matthew and Mark, wrote histories of the things done by Christ, and 
received from Apostolical traditions; and that, not with a bad or 
heretical design, as many insinuate who comment upon this Introduction 
of St. Luke, but with the same design as our Evangelist, that Christians 
might have at least some account in writing of our Lord’s actions. 
Nevertheless it may be also inferred, from what St. Luke here says, that 
their histories were inaccurate and imperfect, there were in them some 
things not certain, or well attested, and possibly here and there some 
mistakes. For which cause it seemed good to him, who had attained to 
full information, to write a complete and copious history of the things 
done by Christ’ (Mill, Proleg., n. 35-37). 

While there is much in the spirit of the foregoing paragraph that is, 
as the writer thinks, in accord with fact, he feels that he could not 
accept the letter of Mill’s teaching. For if Christ be only manifested in 
and through men, they who set forth these narratives were not in the 
position of writers of literal history. They were dealing with truths not 
known to the soulical man (2 Cor. il. 14), nor seen by the outward eye. 
Further, if these men did write in order a narration of Christ’s life and 
work, according as the Apostles delivered it, we may well wonder that 
these records have passed so completely out of existence. The early 
Christians soon began to realize the importance of their Sacred Writings, 
and they also gave honour not only to what Eusebius calls the ὁμολογου- 
μένοι, Or acknowledged books of the New Testament, but also to the 
ἀντιλεγομένοι, or doubtful, and even to the νόθοι, or those not regarded as 
inspired (H. E., 118-121). When Apocryphal Gospels, and the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers, were preserved, it is strange that those writings 
which had been issued before Luke wrote his Gospel, and that too, as 
Luke intimates, in considerable number, should yet have been allowed 
utterly to perish. Further, is it not strange that, even in Luke’s days, 
there should be so many of such prominence in the Church that could 
undertake work which filled the hands of the most illustrious Apostles ? 
Again, how does it accord with Inspiration to suppose that Luke was 
merely led to write his Gospel through others having written? Does 
not this seem to eliminate the Divine Element from the impulses 
moving him to this work? Epiphanius speaks of the Holy Spirit 
constraining and urging Luke: ἀναγκάζει τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμα, καὶ ἐπινύττει 
σὸν ἅγιον Λοῦκαν (Heer., n. ὃ, p. 428). We may reasonably conclude 
that had not Luke written by inspiration, the grade words would not 
have been found in his Gospel, nor would that Gospel have been 
received as inspired. ‘The churches were led by the Spirit into truth, 
and it is as a result of that leading that Luke’s Gospel is in the Canon 
of Inspired Scripture. The Bible is to us the most precious of all 
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Books, not only because of its inherent excellence, but because we 
believe that its writers were moved of the Holy Ghost. Menage said 
that if all the books in the world were in the fire, there would not be 
one that he would so eagerly desire to snatch from the flames as 
Plutarch. We should say that of the Bible. But if we came to think 
that its writers were only influenced in their writing by what others did, 
our high estimate of the Bible would inevitably be lowered. 

The writer holds that just as Paul uses certain words, as ‘woman’ 
(τ Cor. xi. 3), ‘body’ (Rom. vili. 23), in an elevated and enlarged 
sense, according with moral history, so Luke is here expressing himself 
as befits a writer of moral rather than of literal history. His words 
have a spiritual meaning. The allusion to those who set forth the 
narratives is, as the writer thinks, an allusion to those who preach the 
Gospel. He is referring to the new class of men coming into the world, 
those who are going everywhere preaching the Word (Acts viii. 4). 
Their preaching is a narration or explanation of the truths fulfilled 
amongst Christians. It is rather the following out of what is suggested 
by literalism, than a translation of the text, to assume that Luke is 
referring to men who write their narratives. ‘Theophylact regards these 
narratives as written, as do many in modern times. He says: ‘ For 
many, forsooth, wrote Gospels ’—rorA0i yap συνεγρώψων εὐαγγέλια δῆθεν 
(In Luc., p. 297, B.). It is noticeable, however, that Luke does not use 
either the verb ‘to write,’ or the nouns ‘writing,’ ‘history,’ ‘book.’ 
First he speaks of them taking in hand to do something, ἐπεχείρησαν. 
This verb is often used of what is attempted but not completed 
(Acts ix. 29). Sometimes it is used of what is not only attempted but 
done (Acts xix. 13). It is used of an attempt to do an evil thing, as of 
the Titans attempting to scale heaven (Plato, Sympos., § 17) or of a 
bishop taking upon himself to act out of his own diocese (Niczen. 
Concil. Univers., Can. 15). At other times it is used of an innocent 
undertaking, as of a man undertaking the investigation of a philosophical 
subject (Plato, Philebus, § 129). Although the word generally implies 
some difficulty in what is undertaken, it is not therefore inapplicable to 
the early efforts of the primitive Evangelists to preach the Gospel. 
Paul said: ‘And who is sufficient for these things δὲ (2 Cor. ii. 16). 
The work of preaching must have been specially difficult when the 
Canon of the New Testament was yet incomplete. The word ἀνατά- 
ξασθαι is a form of a verb which some Lexicons define as: ‘to put in 
order, ‘to arrange,’ ‘to enumerate.’ Liddell and Scott define the 
Middle Form, here used, as meaning: ‘To go regularly through again.’ 
Such an idea is not unfitting as a description of the preaching which 
was a recapitulation of Apostolic teaching. The idiom of setting speech 
in order is common in Hebrew, although the Sept. does not express it 
by this comparatively rare word. ‘Set thy words in order before me’ 
(Job xxxiii. 5). ‘We cannot order our speech’ (Job xxxvil. 19). ‘ Shall 
declare it, and set it in order for me’ (Is. xliv. 7). The word διήγησις 
is sometimes used of what is written. Thus Eusebius, referring to 
a time when three of the Gospels were written, but when John’s Gospel 
was not yet written, says: ‘There was then only lacking to the Scripture 
τὴν διήγησιν Concerning the things done by Christ at first, and about the 
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beginning of the preaching’ (H. E., § 116). So he virtually contrasts 
Apostolic διηγήσεις with unwritten traditions (Id., § 137). While the 
word has this use, it appears to be used more commonly of what is 
spoken in orderly discourse, than of what is written. So, when we refer 
to a narration, we often attach to it the idea of a spoken narration. 
Plutarch says: ‘But I think that there is a certain genus of διηγήσεων 
pertaining to symposia, of which history supplies some, and some are 
taken from affairs on hand, and they have many things illustrative of 
philosophy, and many of godliness, and of manly and noble deeds, and 
some bring in an emulation of useful and kind deeds’ (Sympos., Lib. I., 
c. iv.) When he is showing how men like to be asked about what they 
best know, he represents enemies as not asking on these subjects, thus 
‘giving no place to διηγήσει᾽ (Id., Lib. 11., c. ii.) Old people, he 
intimates, like to be questioned, even if their διήγησις be not convenient 
(Id., c. iii.) Hippolytus uses the word thus: Speaking of Christ, he 
says, ‘ But thou wilt say to me, How was He born? ‘Thou art not able 
to utter forth τὴν διήγησιν as to thyself, how thou wast born, although 
every day thou seest the human cause, and neither art thou able to show 
forth accurately (ἀκριβῶς) His Giconomy’ (Cont. Heer. Noét., c. xvi.). 
‘And dost thou dare to investigate τὴν διήγησιν according to the Spirit, 
which the Father keeps to Himself’ (Id.). In this sentence the word 
appears to be applied by metonomy to the Incarnation. In the same 
Epistle he several times uses the cognate verb, διηγέομαι, in its ordinary 
meaning of ‘to state.’ As the verb means ‘to state,’ so the noun 
applies to what is stated. ‘The statement may be in writing, or spoken. 
The writer holds that Luke is using it in the sense of a ‘spoken state- 
ment.’ He refers to many doing this work. We know from Scripture 
that many were to publish the Truth, and to run to and fro, but it does 
not seem so likely that many would set up for writers of Gospels. In 
his interesting and useful work, ‘On Bible Revision,’ the late Dr. Newth 
has printed these opening verses in Luke as they appear in the Genevan 
Bible of 1560, and in Whittingham’s Version of 1557 (ρ. 28). It will 
be seen that while the former Version regards the men to whom Luke 
alludes as writers, the latter Version only speaks of them setting forth 
certain things. We set forth in speech as well as by pen. The Genevan 
Version reads: ‘For asmuch as many have taken in hand to write the 
historie of those thynges, whereof we are fully certified, even as they 
declared them unto us, which from ye begynnyng saw them their selves, 
and were ministers at the doyng: It seemed good also to me (moste 
noble Theophilus), as sone as I had learned perfectly all thynges from 
the beginnyng, to wryte unto thee thereof from poynt to poynt: That 
thou mightest acknowlage the trueth of those thinges where in thou 
hast bene broght up.’ Whittingham’s Version reads: ‘ For as much as 
many have taken in hande to set foorth the storie of those things 
whereof we are fully persuaded. As they have delivered them unto us, 
which from the beginning saw them theirselves, and were ministers of 
the worde, It seemed good also to me (most noble Theophilus), as sone 
as I had searched out perfectly all things from the beginnyng, to write 
unto thee thereof from point to point, That thou mightest acknowledge 
the certaintie of these things, whereof thou hast been instructed.’ It 
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should be noticed here that both these Versions represent the seeming 
good as following a process of enlightenment, not as being a blind impulse. 
‘The writer believes that the things set forth are set forth in speech, not 
in writing. It is as if Luke had said: ‘Since, indeed, many are now 
taking in hand to preach, and to make a narration to others concerning 
those matters which have been fully established or proved in us.’ So in 
2 Tim. iv. 17, Paul speaks of the preaching being fully established. 
An Inspired Writer might fitly be moved to write with a view to those 
who should preach the Gospel in all following centuries, when we could 
not so well conceive of him writing merely because others were writing, 
or for the special benefit of an unknown man. Theconnection between 
this sentence and the following reference to the Apostles accords with 
the view that the earliest preachers were indebted to Apostles, or to 
their Scriptures, for the knowledge of the facts of Christian History. 
These facts were not such as were recorded by annalists, and in State 
Archives ; they were truths embodied in a moral realm. 

2. The word ‘as,’ καθὼς, is used by Luke with at least two variations 
in meaning. This fact may be illustrated as follows. Take two 
sentences : ‘I went and preached as you went and preached.’ ‘I went 
and preached the Gospel as you told it to me.’ The word ‘as’ bears 
a different meaning in one sentence from that which it bears in the 
other. In one case it implies similarity between two distinct actions. 
In the other case it implies identity of what has been received with 
what is given forth. Luke writes: ‘And I appoint unto you a kingdom, 
as My Father appointed unto Me’ (xxii. 29). The Revised Version 
adds ‘even’ to ‘as’; but it is still a translation of the one Greek word 
καθὼς : ‘Be ye merciful, as (καθὼς) your Father is merciful’ (vi. 36). 
In these verses we have the idiom of similarity between two distinct 
actions. The same idiom is found in vi. 31; xi. 30; xvii. 26, 28. In 
xIx. 32 we read: ‘They found as (καθὼς) He said to them.’ So in 
xxiv. 24: ‘And they found it so as (καθὼς) the women had said.’ Again 
we read: ‘A spirit hath not flesh and bones as (καθὼς) ye see Me 
having’ (xxiv. 39). Now, according to which of these idioms is Luke 
using the word καθὼς ini. 2? Is it similarity of action, or identity of 
subject, that he is implying? All explanations which the writer has seen 
assume that it is the idiom of identity ; that Luke means that the many 
who draw up narratives of certain things publish those things as they 
were uttered by Apostles. The writer thinks that it is not so. He 
holds that Luke is using the idiom of similarity. Virtually it is as if he 
said: ‘Since there are many taking in hand now to preach the Gospel, 
even as the first Apostles preached the Gospel to us.’ Our Versions 
have the word ‘them’ in verse 2. The Greek has not this word, and 
the writer holds that it does not imply this word. What is the object 
following the verb παρέδοσαν, ‘they delivered?’ If, with our Versions, 
we say ‘them,’ the question arises, What is the antecedent to the word 
‘them?’ It can only be the word ‘matters,’ πραγμώτα. But while 
men are said to give reports or narratives of matters, it is not customary 
to speak of giving matters to men, although they are said to be given to 
writing. If, therefore, the antecedent is to be found in verse 1, it is 
more likely to be the word διήγησιν, ‘narrative,’ in which case we 
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should have to use ‘it’ for ‘them.’ But the writer holds that the 
object to the verb ‘deliver’ is virtually taken from the word λόγου, or 
‘Word.’ Moreover, it is common for this verb ‘to deliver,’ and its 
cognate words, to be used of Apostolic writing or teaching: ‘For I 
received of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you’ (1 Cor. xi. 23). 
‘For I delivered unto you first of all that which also I received’ (xv. 3). 
“They delivered them the decrees for to keep’ (Acts xvi. 4). In one 
case the people are said to be delivered to the teaching: ‘That form of 
teaching whereunto ye were delivered’ (Rom. vi. 17). In 1 Cor. xi. 2 
Paul appears to use the idiom of identity in regard to the teaching: 
“Ye remember me in all things, and hold fast the traditions (τὰς 
παραδόσεις) as (καθὼς) I delivered them unto you.’ Some may think 
that this verse supports the view that the idiom of identity is used in 
Luke 1. 2. We have not, however, as clear an antecedent in the latter 
case as in the former. Eusebius speaks of delivering to writing, or 
delivering traditions to writing (H. E., § 137). In the ‘ Acta Pilati,’ A., 
we have terms used thus: ‘What things (ὅσα) after the cross and passion 
of the Lord, Nicodemus, having narrated (ἱστορήσας), delivered (παρέδωκεν) 
to the chief priests and to the other Jews, but Nicodemus himself 
arranged (συνέταξεν) [them] in Hebrew letters.’ The word ‘ deliver’ 
may be regarded as carrying in it the idea of the Gospel or Word of the 
Gospel, although it is only indirectly that the object λόγος is expressed. 
That Luke has prominently in mind the idea of preaching and teaching 
accords with what follows: ‘Which from the beginning were Eye- 
witnesses and Ministers of the Word’ (λόγου). So it is those who have 
companied with Christ and the Apostles from the beginning who are to 
be witnesses or Apostolic preachers (Acts i. 21, 22). ‘Theodoret says 
that by ‘the Eye-witnesses and Ministers of the Word’ Luke does not 
mean ‘ Ministers of God the Word, but of the doctrine of God the 
Word’ (In Es., T. ii., p. 13, C.). Luke also refers to those who give 
themselves ‘to the ministry of the Word’—ry διωκονιᾷ τοῦ λόγου 
(Acts vi. 4). They who had received freely were now giving freely. 
Luke is speaking of two classes of teachers and preachers. First, there 
are the many who take in hand to narrate the events recorded in the 
Gospels. Secondly, there are the Apostolic Witnesses who narrated or 
delivered the Word of the Gospel, and who were Servants of that Word. 
Thus the first class is following the steps of the second. SBoth are 
doing good and communicating. Thus the race of instructors is to be 
hereditary, one generation following another ; but not in the miserable 
sense sometimes spoken of as ‘ Apostolic Succession ’ ‘ And the things 
which thou hast heard from me among many witnesses, the same commit 
thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also’ (2 Tim. ii. 2). 
We may read: ‘Since, indeed, many have taken in hand to go again in 
order through a narration concerning the matters that have been fully 
established in us, as they who from the beginning were Eye-witnesses 
and Ministers of the Word delivered [it] to us.’ When we read of 
“ Eye-witnesses,’ we may remember that, as John speaks of it in 
1 Epis. i. 1, there is a seeing that has respect to the Word of Life, and 
which is according to moral state, not physical organism: ‘ Whosoever 
sinneth hath not seen Him’ (1 John iii. 6). Thus these two verses in 
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Luke may lead us to question Westcott’s theory of Oral Tradition, so 
widely accepted. In his ‘Introduction to Study of the Gospels’ 
(pp. 170, 192), he writes: ‘The Gospels were the results, and not the 
foundation, of the Apostolic preachings. . . . There was in existence 
an original oral Gospel, definite in general outline, and even in language, 
which was committed to writing in the lapse of time, in various special 
shapes, according to the typical form which it assumed in the preaching 
of different Apostles.’ 

3. Luke adds: ‘It seemed good to me also ᾿---ἐδοξε xgmoi (verse 3). 
Does this mean that Luke’s Gospel was written from an impulse of his 
own mind? Had it been thus human in its origin—had it, as a human 
production, been written to an obscure man in an age when wars were 
ever bringing changes in a land where literary treasures were not valued 
as in Greece or in Rome—the overwhelming probability is that this 
Gospel would have perished. 


‘Was mein leichter Griffel entwirft, ist leicht zu verléschen, 
Und viel tiefer praget sich nicht der Eindruck der Lettern, 
Die, so sagt man, der Ewigkeit trotzen. ἢ 

(Goethe, Epis. 1.) 

‘What my light pen sketches can be easily blotted out, nor does the impress of 
the letters which men speak of as bidding defiance to eternity, stamp itself to any 
greater depth.’ 

Since Luke has previously referred to two classes of teachers, the 
many who narrate, and the Apostolic Servants of the Word, the word 
‘also,’ in the sentence we are considering, may be regarded as bringing 
Luke himself in as third to the foregoing two. It classes him with the 
Second or Apostolic class, and not merely with the many preachers. 
The impersonal form δοκεῖ or ἔδοξε, is often used in uninspired writings 
in the sense in which the Sept. speaks of a thing being pleasing, or being 
good in the eyes (2 Sam. x. 12; xv. 26, etc.). But, in Scripture, it has 
two uses. First, it is used in the general sense in which we should say, 
‘How does it seem to you? Thus, ‘ What doth it seem to thee, Simon ?’ 
(Matt. xvii. 25). This meaning does not necessarily carry with it the 
idea of ‘good.’ But, secondly, the word is used to express a conclusion 
formed after a certain process, and involving the idea of ‘ good.’ When 
the Apostles and Elders gathered to consider a matter (Acts xv. 6), it 
did not at first seem good to them to take the course they afterwards 
took. There was much previous questioning (verse 7). After some 
Apostles had spoken, we read: τότε ἔδοξε, ‘Then it seemed good.’ The 
‘then’ defines the time. Moreover, this seeming good is applied to men 
who, as the Apostle expressly states, had received the Holy Ghost 
(verse 8). He was so much with them that they could make the ex- 
pression ‘It seemed good’ equivalent to ‘It seemed good to the Holy 
Ghost and to us’ (verses 22, 28). So Tekmessa says to Ajax: 

viv, δ᾽ εἰμὶ δούλη. θεοῖς yap ὧδ᾽ ἔοοξέ που, 
καὶ σῇ μάλιστα χειρί. 
(Soph., Ajax, vy. 489, 490.) 

‘But now I am a bondwoman. For thus, somehow, it has seemed good to the 
gods, and especially to thy hand.’ 

That Holy Ghost which forbad Apostles to speak the Word in certain 
parts (xvi. 6) had led them into truth when the time came that a certain 
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thing seemed good to them. There was a witness of the Spirit with 
their spirit. Thus the seeming good follows a process of questioning and 
enlightenment, carried on by, and in, men who have the Holy Ghost. 
So when the Council of Nice, referring to certain matters of church-life 
and discipline, announces a decision with the formula, ‘ It seemed good 
to the holy and great Synod’ (ἔδοξε τῇ ayia καὶ μεγάλῃ συνόδῳ, 
Can. 8, 14); or, ‘It seemed good to the Synod’ (ἔδοξε τῇ συνόδῳ, 
Can. 11); or, ‘It seemed good to the holy Synod,’ (ἔδοξε τῇ ἁγίῳ συνόδῳ, 
Can. 20); it is clear that this seeming good does not import a casual 
impulse, but a conclusion come to after a process of enlightenment. 
So Luke’s expression, ‘It seemed good,’ is associated with a sentence 
which shows that the seeming good follows a process of enlightenment, 
such enlightenment as was only possessed by inspired men. The 
Revised Version changes the Authorised Version from ‘having had 
perfect understanding of all things from the very first,’ into ‘having 
traced the course of all things accurately from the first.” The latter 
reading is more suggestive of a process that is purely human and intel- 
lectual. Much depends on the sense in which we take the word 
παρηκολουθηκότι. Sometimes it simply means ‘to follow,’ as an effect 
follows a cause. ‘These signs παρωκολουθήσει them that believe’ 
(Mark xvi. 17). At other times it means to follow bodily, as some 
companions followed the Apostles in their travels. Thus Eusebius 
quotes Papias as saying: ‘If ever anyone should come who had followed 
the elders ’—<«# δὲ που καὶ παρηκολουθηκώς τις τοῖς πρεσβυτέροις ἔλθοι 
(H. E., § 126). Hespeaks of Papias receiving the words of the Apostles 
from those who had followed with them, παρὰ τῶ, αὐτοῖς παρηκολουθηκότων 
(Id.). He also quotes him as saying of Mark: ‘For he neither heard 
the Lord, nor followed with Him’—Oire yap ἤκουσε τοῦ Κυρίου, οὔτε 
παρηκολούθησεν αὐτῷ (Id. 137). Lastly, the word is used of following 
with the mind. So a man speaking to an audience on a difficult subject 
might stop and say, ‘Do you follow me?’ In this case the word does 
not so much mean ‘to trace out fully,’ as ‘to understand fully.’ Thus 
we read, ‘The good doctrine which παρηκολούθηκας᾽ (1 Tim. iv. 6). 
‘But thou σαρηκολούθηκας my doctrine, manner of life, patience, perse- 
cutions, afflictions’ (2 Tim. ili. το). It is evident that the word here 
implies full knowledge, without a laborious tracing out. Petavius quotes 
from Demosthenes (Peri Parapres., § 257) a passage where the word is 
used in this sense, in which sense also the writer thinks that Luke is 
using it (Petav., Animadv. in Epiphan. Heer. 51, num. 11). The passage 
reads: τὰ τούτου rovnpebmara ἀκριβέστατα εἰδὼς ἐγὼ καὶ παρηκολουθηκὼς 
ἅπασι κατηγορῶ---“Ἰ1, having known the finished knaveries of this fellow, 
and having followed them all, accuse him.’ It appears from the word 
ἀκριβῶς, ‘accurately,’ that Luke is speaking of following with the thoughts, 
not with the body. The word also implies perfect knowledge. As the 
Apostles were Eye-witnesses and Servants of the Word from the beginning, 
so Luke had accurately followed all things from the first. The word 
ἄνωθεν appears to have the meaning here that it has in Acts xxvi. 5, 
‘from the first,’ and not its common meaning of ‘from above.’ But 
how came it to pass that Luke had accurately followed or understood all 
things from the first as the Eye-witnesses understood them? When he 
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refers to those who take in hand to narrate, he does not say that they 
thus knew all. In speaking of himself as knowing all accurately, he is 
classing himself with the Apostolic Eye-witnesses and Ministers of the 
Word. He has as much light as they had, for he knows all things from 
the first. On the literal theory even Paul had not been an Eye-witness, 
and could not, except by miracle, have told Luke all these things. 
Because Luke had received this Divine light possessed by the Apostles, 
whereby he had accurate knowledge, therefore it seemed good to him 
to write a Gospel, as it had so seemed to some of the Eye-witnesses, and 
as it seemed good to the many preachers to preach. Demosthenes says 
to the dicasts: ‘It is necessary that you should hear concerning these 
matters, then that you should deliberate, and, after these things, that 
you should do what may seem good,’ 6 τι δόξαι (ὃ 351). In such case, 
the seeming good follows a process of enlightenment. In like manner, 
when Luke, by Divine enlightenment, had received an accurate know- 
ledge of all those Christian truths which preachers were attempting to 
narrate, and which Apostolic Eye-witnesses of the Word had taught, but 
which the unaided intellect could never find out, it seemed good to him 
as a man thus inspired and enlightened by the Holy Ghost, that he 
should write a Gospel in order. Thus he classes himself in work, as 
well as in knowledge, with the infallible Apostolic Teachers, and with 
the good but less able men who were narrating what they knew. He, 
like the other two classes, will give as he has received. So, to every 
man who receives Christ and Christian knowledge, it will seem good in 
his humbler measure to let his light shine before men. But this will not be 
a casual seeming, a result of mere impulse, such as is sometimes indicated 
by our phrase, ‘It seems good to me.’ 

4. That Luke is thus speaking in a manner adapted to the loftier 
purpose of moral history, accords with his reference to Theophilus. 
There are a variety of opinions as to this man. Since the title ‘most 
excellent’ (κράτιστε) is elsewhere given to Felix (Acts xxiii. 26; xxiv. 3), 
and to Festus (Acts xxvi. 25), Theophylact infers that this Theophilus 
was a man of senatorial rank, or a governor (In Luc., p. 293). Lardner 
quotes several theories respecting this man (Vol. V., p. 382). He says 
that GEcumenius regarded him as a prefect or governor (Com. in Act., 
T. ii, p. 2, C.). Eutychius, Patriarch of Alexandria, in the tenth 
century, says that Theophilus was a notable and wise man of the 
Romans (Annal., p. 335). Augustin (De Consens. Evan., 1. 4, c. viii., 
T. 111.), Chrysostom (In Act., Hom. I.), and others, think that Theophilus 
was arealman. Cave refers to the Apocryphal Recognitions wherein 
mention is made of a rich man of Antioch called Theophilus, and sup- 
poses that this may be the man. Lardner thinks that this is not any 
proof that Luke’s Theophilus was of Antioch. The so-called Apostolical 
Constitutions speak of a Theophilus, Bishop of Czesarea (Lib. VIL, 
c. xlvi.), whom some regard as the man whom Luke addresses. On the 
literal theory, it is most strange that no salutations in Paul’s Epistles, 
nor any of the Apostolic Fathers, nor Irenzeus, makes the slightest 
allusion to this man. The writer holds that it is for the reason indi- 
cated by Epiphanius and Salvian. The former says: Εἰτ᾽ οὖν τίνα 
Θεοφῆλῳ τότε γράφων τοῦτο ἐλέγεν, ἢ πάντι ἀνθρώπῳ Θεόν ἀγαπῶντι (Epiph. 
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Heer. 51, ἢ. 7)—‘ Whether writing, then, to a certain Theophilus he 
said this, or to every man who loves God.’ Salvian says of Luke : ‘ Qui 
in utroque divini operis exordio Theophili nomen inscribens, cum ad 
hominem scripsisse videatur, ad amorem Dei scripsit; hoc scilicet 
dignissimum esse judicans, ut ad ipsum affectum Dei scripta diregeret, 
a quo ad scribendum impulsus esset’ (Ad Salon., Ep. 9)—‘Who, in 
each prelude of a Divine work, inscribing the name Theophilus, wrote 
to a lover of God when he seemed to write to a man, judging it, forsooth, 
to be most worthy to direct his writings to that Affection towards God 
by which he had been moved to writing.” The Greek word θεοφζλής 
is from θεὸς, ‘God,’ and g:Aéw, ‘to love.’ Liddell and Scott define it as 
‘beloved of the gods.’ This is a somewhat inadequate definition. It 
will be seen that in both the foregoing passages the word is regarded as 
meaning ‘Lover of God.’ The word, like θεοῴφορος, may admit of a 
double meaning. In this word the varied accent shows the difference. 
θεοφόρος means ‘a man who carries God in his breast’ (Martyr. Ignat., 
c. ii.), whereas θέοφορος means ‘a man who is carried by God’ (see 
Hefele’s Prolegom. to Epis. Ignat.). The reader needs to bear in mind 
that this word ‘theophilus’ is a very common Greek adjective, and 
that, usually, it appears to mean ‘a man who loves God.’ If regarded 
as meaning ‘a man beloved of God,’ it still retains its moral excellence 
of significance. The following extract from Plato’s Philebus, forming 
part of a conversation between Socrates and Protarchus, will show how 
the word is used. 

So. δίκαιος ἀνὴρ καὶ εὐσεβὴς καὶ ἀγαθὸς πάντως ap’ ob θεοφιλής ἐστιν 5 

PRO. τί μὴν ; 

So. τί dat; ἄδικός τε καὶ παντάπασι κακὸς ap’ οὐ τοὐναντίον ἐκείνῳ 5 

Pro. πῶς δ᾽ οὔ; (8 84.) 

So. ‘A man just, and godly, and altogether good, is he not then a lover of God δ᾽ 

Pro. ‘ Of course.’ 

So. ‘What then? A man who is unjust, and altogether wicked, is he not the 

opposite of that man ?” 

Pro. ‘ How can it be otherwise ?” 

Plutarch speaks of ‘a theophilus and godlike virtue’: θεοφιλές καὶ θεῖον 
ἀρετὴν (De Aud. Poet., c. xi.). The word is very common with Philo, 
who uses it thus: Referring to the brazen serpent, he says: ‘Thou 
seest that not to any other but to himself does Moses prepare this 
serpent, for God commands, “ Make to thyself,” for sobriety (σωφροσύνη) 
is not the possession of everyone, but only of the θεοφιλοῦς (Leg. Al., 
Lib. 11., c. xx.). ‘ By the theophilus men {παρ᾽ ἀνθρώποις τοῖς θεὐφιλέσι), 
by whom the good and beautiful things pertaining to truth are 
honoured’ (Ex Euseb., c. xiii.). ‘As pillars support whole houses, so 
do the Divine Powers the whole world, and the best and most theophilus 
genus (θεοφιλέστατον γένος) of the human race’ (Ex Joh. Mon.). The 
writer holds that Luke is using this word Θεόφιλε in the above sense. 
It does not denote a particular man so called. It is a name given toa 
class of men who love God, or who are loved by God. In many 
passages the word might be taken in either sense, like the phrase, ‘ the 
love of God’ (1 John ii. 5 ; iii. 17). This Adamic name applies, through 
all the ages, to men who love God. ‘The redemptive work of Christ is 
not a work restricted to one part of the globe. The Rev. A. Foster, B.A., 
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of Hankow, says that a Chinaman, in the mission-room, asked a preacher : 
‘If Christ came into the world as you say He did, why did He not come 
to China?’ (Lond. Mis. Chron., Nov., 1890). But Christ has come to 
China as much as to Palestine. He works in all hearts. Is it not more 
likely that Luke should write his Gospel to a countless multitude, per- 
taining to all times, of God-loving men, than that he should write it for 
the special benefit of one particular and unknown man? ΠΕ race is 
more than the individual. Ruckert’s ‘Dying Flower’ says : 

‘Ja, es werden nach mir bliihn 

Andre, die mir ahnlich sind ; 

Ewig ist das ganze Griin, 

Nur das einzle welkt geschwind.’ 

‘Yea, after me there will be others blooming, like to me. The verdure, in its 
entirety, is eternal ; it is only the single flower that swiftly decays.’ 

Luke is recognising this Adamic law in his use of the word ‘ Theophilus.’ 
The moral meaning attaching to this word indicates the moral significance 
of the preceding verses. It tends to show that the seeming good to 
Luke was the seeming good to a Divinely enlightened man. How, but 
for this enlightenment, or on the literal theory, could-he have known 
the words of Mary’s song, and the song of Zacharias, and all the minute 
and manifold details of this wonderful history? We may read: ‘It 
seemed good to me also, having understood all things accurately from 
the first, to write in order to thee, most excellent ‘Theophilus, that thou 
mightest know the certainty concerning the things wherein thou wast 
taught by word of mouth’ (κατηχήθης). This verb is from a word 
meaning ‘to sound aloud,’ then ‘to teach by words,’ then ‘to learn by 
report’ (Acts xxi. 21, 24; 1 Cor. xiv. 19). In some of the Creeds this 
verb is specially used in relation to the instruction given to ‘ catechumens,’ 
a word derived from the same verb. One Nicene canon forbids the 
practice by which ‘men having only recently come to the faith from a 
Gentile life, and having been instructed a little time’ (καὶ ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ 
κατηχηθέντοις), ‘straightway go on to the spiritual washing’ (Can. 2). 
So Canon 14 says: ‘Concerning those who have been instructed, and 
have fallen away’ (τῶν κατηχουμένων καὶ παραπεσόντων), ‘it seemed good 
to the holy and great Synod, that for three years they should be hearers 
only, and after that that they pray with the instructed’ (κατηχουμένων). 
The use of this word tends to show that Theophilus represents a moral 
class. So it gives a measure of support to what has been said respecting 
the ordered narratives being spoken only, and not written. It may be 
added that no grade-words occur in this introduction. 

In proceeding with the examination of the narrative, two or three 
preliminaries may be noted. 

1. It will be found that this chapter gives sure evidence that the 
system of grade-words used in the Old Testament is also used in the 
New Testament. 

2. Although John, as representing the Principle of Repentance, or 
change of mind, is in special relation to the Spiritual Side of Christ’s 
Nature, he is not regarded in the same two-sided aspect in which Christ 
is regarded. Repentance may principally be a mental change, but it 
involves a change in the whole man. We have not two accounts of the 
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birth of John, contrasted, like the two accounts of the birth of Christ, 
one containing the history of the Genesis and the other of the Economy, 

3. Although we have not such a double account of John’s birth, we 
shall find that, as with many Scriptural characters already noted, such as 
Lot, Abraham, Esther, Jonah, John has more than one aspect. He 
has two distinct aspects. In one of these he is on the Grade of Servants, 
and represents the Principle of Repentance in relation to Law and 
Works. In the other he is in relation to the Grade of Young Men, and 
represents the principle of Repentance in relation to Faith. 

4. The principle at which the reader will perhaps be most disposed to 
stagger, will be that of personification. He is so accustomed to regard 
John the Baptist, Mary, Elizabeth, and Zacharias, as literal persons, that 
he may find it hard to think that Scripture does not sustain him in his 
literalism. Such, however, is the case. We have already seen, from 
many passages and histories, how moral Classes of people, and moral 
Principles of good or evil, are personified in Scripture. Jacob and Esau, 
Moses, Gideon, and many others, are exemplifications of this truth. 
Moreover it must be borne in mind that this principle of personification 
enters very largely into the literature of all nations, and of all times. 
Illustrations of the personification of Virtues and Vices have already 
been quoted from Hermas, Cebetis Tabula, and others. Philo, like 
Xenophon in his ‘Memorabilia,’ quoting Prodicus (Lib. IL, c. i.), has 
also the figure of the two contending Women, Pleasure and Virtue. 
Δύο yap ἡμῶν ἑκάστῳ συνοικοῦσι γυναῖκες ἐχθραὶ καὶ δυσμενεῖς ἀλλήλαις--- 
‘For two women dwell together in every one of us, hateful and hostile 
to each other’ (De Merc. Meret., Ὁ. ii.). Pindar says: 

PIAO®PON ’Aovyia, Δίκας 
ὦ μεγιστόπολι θύγατερ. z 


“Ὁ kindly Peace, city-blessing daughter of Justice.’ 


He goes on to speak of her casting Insolence into the sea. (τιθεῖς “YS piv 
ἐν ἄντλῳ ; Pyth. 8, verses 1-12). In Plato’s Symposion (δὲ 28, 29, etc.), 
friends converse thus: ‘These demons indeed are many, and of various 
kinds, and one of these is called Love.’ ("Epws). ‘Of what father and 
mother is he? said I. ‘It would be long,’ said he, ‘to tell.’ Then he 
goes on to speak of Fulness (Πόρος), the son of Skill (Mazis), and of 
Penury (Πενία). Longinus says: Μέτρου δὲ πατὴρ ῥυθμὸς καὶ θεός (Frag., 
§ 3)—‘ Rhythm is father of Metre and its god.’ Schiller says: ‘Zuversicht 
ist die Mutter grosser Thaten’—‘Confidence is the Mother of Great 
Weeds* (reis. Krieg, P. Il., p. 1). Im all modern literature, and 
especially in poetry, this principle of personification is prominent. The 
human mind cannot do without it. Let any reader take what books 
have been written in prose, or in poetry, by Shakspere, Milton, Spenser, 
Bunyan, Collins, Burke, Carlyle, and similar writers. He will find that 
almost every quality, and vice or virtue, of which he can conceive, is 
therein regarded asa Person. Mercy, Fortune, Justice, Liberty, Fame, 
Time, Sleep, Mirth, Melancholy, Virtue, Vice, Truth, Nature, Envy, 
Guilt, Ambition, Hope, Sorrow, Death, all are regarded in various 
passages as Persons. If this element of personification could be taken 
out of our literature, would not that literature have thereby lost one of 
VOL. V. 3 
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its greatest charms? And how much would the literature of Germany 
be the poorer for such a like depletion? In this system of Personifica- 
tion the name of the abstract Virtue or Vice is commonly given to the 
concrete embodiment. In Scripture, also, the name of the personified 
object appears to indicate its nature ; but, in this case, some equivalent 
is generally used rather than the express name of the Church, or 
Quality. 

The history gives us, first, an account of the Evolution of John or 
Repentance. It is in connection with Judaism that this highest moral 
advance is first made. Hence the parents of John are said to live in 
the days of Herod, whose name means ‘Glory of the skin.’ He is a 
symbol of ‘Fleshly Glory,’ as opposed to what is inward and spiritual. 
It glories in Circumcision, not in Christ nor in heart. He is the king 
in the land, or fleshly realm, at the time when this history begins. The 
word ’Eyévero, which begins verse 5, is rendered ‘there was.’ The usual 
word for ‘there was’ would be ἦν. The former word properly means 
‘came to pass.’ In many passages it would read very awkwardly to 
adhere to the phrase, ‘there came to pass.’ For example, we could not 
well say here, ‘ There came to pass in the days of Herod, king of Judea, 
a certain priest.’ And yet the writer holds that this awkward reading 
would only be revealing truth. This priest is an evolution, not a literal 
man. He comes into existence by action of moral and evolutionary 
law, God being the Evolver. His name is ‘Zacharias.’ This word is 
from the Hebrew. It is spelt ΠΡ 13) (Zech. i. 1). The Sept. renders it 
Ζαχαρίας, or Zacharias. The closing 1, sometimes written 1}, is 
Jehovah’s name. The former part of the word is from the root 73!, ‘to 
remember.’ Hence ‘Zacharias’ is generally rendered ‘Whom Jehovah 
remembers.’ As well as the verb, however, we have the noun 73}, 
meaning ‘that which keeps in remembrance,’ or ‘memorial’ (Ps. ix. 6). 
The writer thinks that all this chapter tends to show that Zacharias is a 
symbol of what is Jehovah’s memorial amongst men. That which keeps 
Him in remembrance must also be that which He remembers with 
special favour. Hence one definition virtually implies the other. 

The first Memorial of God is the priestly office. Hence Zacharias is 
said to bea priest. That system of rites and sacrifices might be un- 
spiritual, but it was a Memorial for God amongst men. [ἢ that priestly 
system there were often mingled human Elements. Thus Eli’s sons 
made the Lord’s offerings to be abhorred (τ Sam. 11. 17). Polluted 
bread was sometimes offered upon the altar (Mal. i. 7). Jews did after 
the ordinances of the heathen (Ezek. xi. 12). Hence it is not the priestly 
system without qualification that is accepted as one of God’s memorials. 
Zacharias is said to be of the course of Abijah. This name means 
‘Jehovah is Father.’ ‘That is, it is only that in the priestly system which 
has God for its Author, and which came from Sinai, that is God’s 
Memorial. Human accretions attaching to that system do not pertain 
to the course of Abijah. They are not a part of Zacharias, or God’s 
Memorial. It is generally taken for granted that this course of Abijah 
is one of twenty-four, established by David. We read in Neh. xii. 4, of 
an Abijah who was a priest, but nothing is said of a course of Abijah. 
In τ Chron. xxiv. 10, we also read of Abijah. He is one of the twenty- 
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four whom David appoints for governors and chief men. But these are 
not said to give names to courses. They are divided according to 
offices. It is in 1 Chron. xxiii. 10-24 that we read of a division into 
courses, but no Abijahis mentioned. Strictly speaking, all these courses 
pertain to Abijah, for all are of God. In no other part of the Bible is 
mention made of ‘ the course of Abijah,’ and this tends to show that the 
name has a moral meaning, like the name Theophilus. The word 
rendered ‘course,’ ἐφημερία, does not suggest alternation with other 
courses. It rather indicates what comes every day. The Apostle James 
speaks of daily food (τῆς ἐφημέρου τροφὴς, 11. 15), as does Diodorus 
Siculus (τὼς ξφημέρους τροφὰς, Lib. III., p. 115, D.), and A’schylus speaks 
of ἐφαμέριων, or mortal things (Prom. Des., verse 556); but in no such 
use is there the idea of alternation as of one week with another. This 
course of Abijah is a moral era, never ending until it is merged in a 
higher moral state. 

Zacharias, or that which keeps God in memory, and of which the 
Priestly System is but one element amongst others, is said to have a 
wife. Her name is Ἐλισάβετ. This word is also from the Hebrew as 
respects its parts, although we find no name ‘Elizabeth’ in the Old 
Testament. It is defined in several lexicons as ‘the oath of God.’ 
The writer thinks that evidence in the chapter supports this definition. 


Theword, according to this definition, is from ON, ‘God,’ and Ya’, ‘Oath.’ 
This word, which is from a verb in close connection with the word 
‘seven,’ as related to the slaying of seven victims in taking an oath, is 
the same word that is used in Beer Sheba, or ‘ Well of the Oath.’ 
Some would prefer to derive ‘Sabeth,’ in ‘Eli-Sabeth,’ from 2, 
‘fulness,’ and would render ‘Elizabeth’ as ‘God’s Fulness.’ While 
believing that the former is the more probable definition, both defini- 
tions accord with the following view. The writer thinks that what 
follows in the chapter, as well as this definition, shows that ‘ Elizabeth’ 
is a symbol of the Word of God’s Oath, or the Old Covenant, that is 
the Old Testament. It will be very natural for the reader to ridicule 
such an idea, and to say, Is it likely that the Old Testament would be 
represented as a Woman, and as having children? But let the reader 
ask himself, Is this any more strange than that Paul should say : ‘ These 
women are two Covenants,’ and should go on to speak of their children 
as children of the bondwoman, and children of the freewoman ? 
(Gal. iv. 24, 31.) In that case, also, there is a barrenness which is 
continued unto old age, and which is then removed by supernatural 
means. This wife is said to be of the daughters of Aaron. The 
writer has already urged that ‘Aaron’ is not, as some say, a word 
meaning ‘lofty,’ but that it is from a root meaning to give light. One 
of Hird’s definitions of it is, ‘Teacher,’ or ‘Teaching.’ Dr. Davies 
thinks it means ‘Luminous.’ And could a more appropriate designa- 
tion be found for the series of Books constituting the Old Testament 
than ‘children or daughters of the light-giving principle ?’ It is in this 
sense, the strongest support of which will be found in the subsequent 
history, that the writer would regard the words: ‘ And there was in the 
days of Herod, King of Judea, a certain priest, Zacharias by name, 
from the course of Abijah, and his wife was from the daughters of Aaron, 
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and her name Elizabeth’ (verse 5). The reader will see that no one is 
said to have named Elizabeth or Zacharias. No father or mother is 
mentioned. This accords with the fact that the Old Covenant, and 
God’s Memorials, are not from man, but from God. 

In connection with both these Adamic persons, that is Zacharias, as 
representing the Priestly Institution, and Elizabeth, as representing the 
Old Testament or Law of the Lord, there is associated another Principle, 
that of Righteousness. So far as the Priestly System was of the course 
of Abijah, that is, so far as it was of Divine origin, it was perfect in its 
moral fitness for the purpose for which God designed it. In like 
manner Elizabeth, or the Law of the Lord, was perfect. This blame- 
lessness as touching the Righteousness of Law is another element 
entering into the nature of the Adamic Memorial of God, or Zacharias. 
As the priestly system is a Memorial of God, so the Moral Excellence 
and Righteousness of that system, and of the Old Testament, is 
another Memorial of God. Of this double Righteousness it is ‘said, 
‘And they were both righteous before God, walking in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blameless’ (verse 7). 

These conjoined Systems of Law and the Priestly Institution were, 
however, for a long time unproductive of that moral product of which 
John is a symbol—that is, Repentance. There were ‘times of ignorance’ 
(Acts xvii. 30), and of ‘hardness of heart’ (Matt. xix. 8). Little is said 
in the Old Testament of the grace of Repentance. The Fifty-First 
Psalm breathes most of its spirit. But so far as the Jewish System was 
concerned, it produced outward morality rather than inward Repentance. 
John and Christ both came preaching Repentance. Until then, in 
respect of this Grace, the Priestly Institution and the Law, or Zacharias 
and Elizabeth, had not had offspring. Through a long era this barren- 
ness continued, until the Jewish Covenant was waxing aged, and was 
nigh to vanishing away (Heb. viii. 13). ‘And there was not to them a 
child, as Elizabeth was barren, and both were advanced in their days’ 
(verse 7). Clem. Alex. uses the figure of the Truth having offspring. 
He says of Mary being ever a Virgin: ‘And such, to us, are the 
Dominical Scriptures, giving birth to Truth (τὴν ἀλήθειαν ἀποτίχτουσι), 
and yet remaining Virgins with a hiding of the mysteries of Truth. 
“She hath borne, and she hath not borne,” saith the Scripture, “‘in 
that she hath conceived from herself, not from conjunction.” Where- 
fore the Scriptures have conceived to those who are Gnostics’ (Strom., 
Lib. VII., p. 756). ‘The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ several 
times refers to the generating of Virtues or Vices. It is said of Anger, 
Passionateness, etc.: ‘From all these are generated (yevvdivras) Murders’ 
(c. iii, § 2). Similarly Adulteries are said to be generated from Lusts, 
Idolatries from Augury, Thefts from Covetousness, etc. The Psalmist 
speaks of one travailing with Iniquity, conceiving Mischief, bringing 
forth Falsehood (vii. 14). Origen regards Asshur (Numb. xxiv. 24) as 
a race of demons: ‘Ipsi affligent Assyrios dzmonium scilicet gentem’ 
(In Num., Hom. 19, 6. iv.). To dash the Babylonian children against 
the Rock (Ps. cxxxvii. 9) he regards as a dashing of the evil seed within 
us against Christ (Id., Hom. 20, ¢. ii.). So he applies what Paul says 
of salvation by child-bearing (1 Tim. ii. 15) to the soul bearing Modesty, 
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Righteousness, Patience, etc., to the Word of God (Id.). The writer’s 
examination of Scripture had led him to a like conclusion before he 
had seen Origen’s comment. He might say the same respecting the 
fact that Origen regards the staying of the sun at Joshua’s command as 
a lengthening of the day of salvation for the ignorant heathen (In Lib. 
Jesu Nave, Hom. 11, c. iii.). Although it may seem strange to the 
reader to speak of Repentance being personified as a man called ‘ John,’ 
it is not uncommon for Repentance to be personified. The Angel of 
Penitence in ‘ Hermas’ is Repentance. The Redcross Knight is placed 
under discipline in the House of Holiness : 


‘ And bitter Penaunce with an yron whip 

Was wont him once to disple every day : 

And sharp Remorse his hart did prick and nip, 

That drops of blood thence like a well did play : 

And sad Repentance used to embay 

His blamefull body in salt water sore, 

The filthy blottes of sin to wash away. 

So in short space they did to health restore 

The man that would not live, but erst lay at Death’s dore.’ 

(Ἢ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. I., cant. x.) 


There now comes in another Moral Element, forming a part of God’s 
Memorial or Zacharias. This is Prayer, and especially Prayer for a 
higher moral Grace than has yet been given—that is, for Repentance, 
or a Contrite Heart. In this sense Zacharias prays for a Son. His 
representative aspect as a priest would imply that Zacharias is a symbol 
of Prayer for others as well as for the worshippers themselves. Men 
have made a moral advance when they pray for others. In the case of 
Hannah and Samuel, it was the mother who prayed for the child 
(τ Sam. i. 27). In this case it is only the father Zacharias. This is 
significant. The Priestly System embodies the Personal Element, but 
the Old Testament does not embody it. We could conceive of the 
Bible blessing, but we could not well conceive of it praying. Hence 
it is noticeable that while Elizabeth is represented as blessing, she is 

_not represented as praying. Sometimes the obtaining of a moral favour 
is expressed by the Greek verb for having for a lot (λαγχάνω). ‘Thus 
we read of ‘them that have obtained (λαχοῦσι) a like precious faith ’ 
(2 Peter i. 1). In this moral sense Zacharias had for a lot (ἔλαχε) to 
burn incense (θυμιᾶσι). This is a common symbol of Prayer. With 
Sophocles not to worship is to have no part ἐν θεῶν εὐχαῖσι μήτε θύμασι 
(Ed. Tyr., verse 239)—‘In the prayers and offerings of the gods.’ In 
Rey. viii. 3, 4, incense is associated with prayer. - David says: ΕΙΒΕΈ 
my prayer be set forth as incense before Thee’ (Ps. cxlii. 2). So 
Eusebius speaks of Christ as being at God’s right hand, the sweet- 
smelling Incense from all—rb παρὰ πάντων εὐῶδες θυμίαμα (H. E., § 479). 
Thus Zacharias is now assuming the aspect of Prayer while still retaining 
his connection with the Priestly System. One Memorial is added to 
another, but both are retained. 

All human prayer is imperfect. ‘We know not how to pray as we 
ought’ (Rom. viii. 26). So in the Prayer of Zacharias we meet with a 
_good and an evil Element. The Evil Element is Unbelief. That is 
not a true part of God’s Memorial, but brings punishment to God’s 
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Memorial. ‘The true Prayer is the Prayer of Faith. It is this which 
comes up as Incense. This is what is obtained by lot, or in Divine 
appointment. The unbelief does not come into the lot of the righteous. 
‘And it came to pass, while he was executing the priest’s lot in the 
order of his course before God, his lot was to burn incense, entering 
into the temple of the Lord.’ Most readers assume that this obtaining 
a lot simply implies that it was the lot of Zacharias one day, and the 
lot of some one else another day. But where is the Scriptural evidence 
that the priests cast lot for places? ‘The ordinary use of this word 
would rather suggest that Zacharias had obtained some good not 
previously possessed, and hardly to have been expected, and not that it 
simply fell to his lot to do Levitical Service. 

Hitherto we have not had any grade-words in the chapter. Now, 
however, they begin to come in ; and the first—the word ‘ enter,’ used 
spiritually, or of Zion—comes in very expressively. In Jonah ii. 7 we 
read: ‘And my prayer came in unto Thee into Thine holy temple.’ 
This, as we have seen, indicates the entrance of prayer into the Heavenly 
Temple, or the Grade of Tongues. In that Heavenly Temple the ark 
was seen (Rey. xi. 19). So Zacharias, representing Prayer which goes 
up as Incense, enters the Temple on the Grade of Tongues. Thus he 
leaves the Grade of Young Men behind him, of which grade the word 
‘people’ isa common grade-word. ‘To show that Zacharias has gone 
into heaven, and left the Young Men’s Grade behind, it is said: ‘ And 
all the multitude of the people (τοῦ λαοῦ) was praying without at the 
hour of the incense’ (verse 10). ‘This illustrates the way in which 
those who wait upon the Lord mount up as on the wings of eagles. 
The literal theory is probably too flattering to the Jewish worship. If 
men literally made God’s house a house of merchandise, it is not very 
likely that on an ordinary day, in the ordinary lot of a priest’s course, 
the whole multitude would have been thus praying without, and waiting 
for the reappearance of Zacharias. The word ‘hour’ is fittingly 
associated with Prayer, inasmuch as we read of the hour of prayer 
(Acts iii. 1). At the same time, the word ‘ hour’ often means ‘ season,’ 
as when Polybius speaks of ‘the spring season’—rjv ἐαρινὴν ὥραν 
(Lib. IL, c. xii). This entrance of Prayer to the Grade of Tongues is 
but one of many illustrations showing how Scriptural the Valentinians 
were in recognising a Pleroma, or Spiritual Realm. ‘Spiritale Pleroma’ 
(Iren., Lib. 11., c. xxx.). That they urged men to enter that Pleroma 
is a testimony to their spirituality, notwithstanding the mistaken taunts 
of Irenzeus: ‘Etenim hoc quod imputant nobis qui sunt a Valentino, 
in ea que est deorsum hebdomade, dicentes nos remanere quasi non 
attollentes in altum mentem, neque quz sursum sunt sentientes,’ etc. 
(Lib. II., c. xxii.)—‘ Moreover, that which the Valentinians allege 
against us, saying that we remain in the things beneath, pertaining to 
Demiurgus, as if we did not raise our mind on high, nor mind the 
things above,’ etc. 

When Prayer, which is a part of Zacharias, or God’s Memorial, thus 
comes into God’s temple, it receives a gracious answer. This answer is 
said to be given by Gabriel, the Angel of God. His name means, ‘ the 
Strong One of God,’ and then, ‘the Man of God.’ There is One whom 
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God makes strong for Himself (Ps. lxxx. 17), the Mighty One upon 
whom our help is laid (Ps. Ixxxix. 19), and whose strength rests upon 
us (2 Cor. xii. 9). Milton gives names to the Angels of his creation, 
as Uriel and Uzziel, Ithuriel and Zephon ; but it is not probable that 
such names as ‘ Gabriel’ and ‘ Michael’ are used in Scripture merely as 
we use proper names. ‘The writer could not accept Eichorn’s view that 
an Angel is a name for a fortunate event, or spiritual gladness (All. Bib., 
Vol. IIL, p. 381). As Hengstenberg regards the Angel spoken of in 
Rev. x. 1, and Michael, as Christ (Offenbar., Vol. I., p. 494), so the 
writer regards the name ‘ Gabriel’ as a symbol of some Virtue or Quality 
embodied in Christ, the Angel of the Covenant (Mal. 11. 1). He 
appears on the right side of the altar of incense. We have seen how the 
Valentinians distinguish between the Soulical things which are of the 
right, and the hylic, or fleshly things which are of the left (Iren., Lib. L,, 
c. i, § 9). As the blood of consecration was applied to the right side 
of the priests (Exod. xxix. 20), as the Sheep-Natures, or Good-Seed- 
Men went to the right, and the Goat-Natures, or Bad-Seed-Men, to the 
left (Matt. xxv. 33), so it is not improbable that this appearance of 
Gabriel on the right side of the altar of incense imports a recognition of 
what is good in prayer, and a division of that good from what is on the 
left or evil. Even wickedness is said to come up before God (Jonahi. 2). 
The living waters ran out from the sanctuary on the right side 
(Ezek. xlvii. 1). As the Divine presence is made manifest in answer to 
Prayer, fear and trembling possess the soul. The eyes of the mind, as 
Cicero and many others speak (‘oculis animi,’ De Nat. Deor., 
Lib. I., c. viii.), are being opened to heavenly light, and men fear before 
God. The Adamic Memorial of God is disquieted with that sorrow 
which is a prelude to Repentance (2 Cor. vii. 9). So it is said: ‘I 
remember God, and am disquieted’ (Ps. Ixxvii. 3). We read: ‘And 
there appeared (ὥφθη) to him an Angel of the Lord, standing on the 
right side of the altar of incense’ (verse 11). The altar of incense was 
before the ark (Exod. xl. 5), which shows that the heart is concerned in 
this prayer. What Zacharias sees is seen on the Grade of Tongues, as 
Christ was seen of Paul (1 Cor. xv. 8). It is not a seeing with the 
bodily eye. ‘And Zacharias was troubled when he saw, and fear fell 
on him’ (verse 12). ‘The answer to Prayer brings comfort, even if it 
fills us with godly fear. Gabriel tells Zacharias that his prayer has been 
heard (εἰσηκούσθη). It is as hearing on the Grade cf Tongues, and not 
on the Grade of Servants. The passage implies that Zacharias had 
prayed forason. He was seeking after the grace of Contrition. ‘And 
the Angel said to him, Fear not, Zacharias, thy prayer is heard.’ 

The grade words now become of great importance. The writer has 
urged that Repentance pre-eminently affects the Mind, but that it also 
affects the Soulical Nature. Hence there is not the same division 
between the Soulical and Spiritual Sides in the account of John’s birth, 
that we have in the accounts of the Saviour’s birth. But if there is not 
this division, there is a double aspect in John, which has in it something 
analogous to this division. First, we have John, or Repentance, 
depicted as it exists in the Grade of Servants. This is the grade of 
works and law. On this grade Repentance has a very soulical aspect. 
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It is the Repentance of outward reformation, springing from fear of 
wrath. We may, therefore, call this ‘Soulical Repentance.’ But, 
secondly, we have John, or Repentance, depicted as he is found on the 
Young Men’s Grade, or amongst the ‘people.’ This is the Christian 
Repentance. The former was the Jewish Repentance. This Christian 
Repentance is associated with a turning of the heart, and with Christ. 
There seem to be traces in Irenzeus, not only of the Gradal System, but 
of the application of the term ‘servant’ to an inferior and earthly grade. 
Speaking of what Basilides teaches respecting Christ as after the Flesh, 
or crucified, Irenzeus says: ‘Si quis igitur (ait) confitetur crucifixum, 
adhuc hic servus est, et sub potestate eorum qui corpora fecerunt: qui 
autem negaverit, liberatus est quidem ab iis, cognoscit autem dis- 
positionem innati Patris’ (Lib. I., c. xxi.)—‘If any one, therefore, he 
says, confesses Him who was crucified, he is as yet a Servant, and 
under the power of those [world making princes] (mundi fabricatoribus 
principibus) who made bodies ; but he who has denied Hin, he, indeed, 
is free from them, but he knows the CEconomy of the unbegotten 
Father.’ The denying is only the ceasing to know Christ in a lower 
aspect, as when Paul speaks of no longer knowing Christ after the flesh. 
They who read Origen’s Homilies on the Book of Joshua will find most 
instructive suggestions as to the princes which war within us, and 
against Christ. Origen virtually resolves Joshua’s wars into moral 
history, and claims to be removing an unmerciful aspect from Scripture 
in so doing. 

In the description of the Soulical Repentance, Luke uses Soulical 
words, and the grade words of the Grade of Servants. The description 
of this Repentance begins with the words: ‘And thy wife’ (verse 13), 
and ends with the words: ‘The Lord their God’ (verse 16). In this 
description, Elizabeth is spoken of as one who will bear a son to 
Zacharias—yevvjoes υἱόν out. This is according to a fleshly genesis. The 
word ‘ genesis’ is used of this birth (verse 14). Moreover we have an 
epithet of the Servants’ Grade here used, ‘sons of Israel,’ that is, 
‘children of Israel’ (verse 16). This is the phrase so often contrasted 
with the word ‘people’ of the Young Men’s Grade. In verse 17, 
however, we have a description of the Spiritual or Christian Repentance, 
of the Young Men’s Grade. Hence, in this verse, we have the word 
‘people ’—Aas. There is a reference now to going before Christ in 
spirit, and to a turning of hearts. One of the most notable peculiarities 
of the verse, however, is the way in which αὐτὸς, the emphatic ‘he,’ 
or ‘himself,’ appears to be used as an equivalent of the Hebrew 84, or 
‘This one.’ In verses 14, 15, where the Soulical Repentance is being 
described, we have simply the verb ἔσται, ‘he shall be,’ without any 
pronoun. But when the Young Men’s Grade comes in, we have this 
emphatic αὐτὸς προελεύσεται--- He shall go before Him.’ This might be 
of little importance if it stood alone, but, as we shall see, the same, or 
similar features, attend a like transition of grade in other passages. In 
the Soulical Repentance of the Servants’ Grade, John is simply to be 
great before God (verse 15). But in the Spiritual or Christian 
Repentance he is to go before Him. As we proceed with the examina- 
tion we shall see that the grade words bring out this distinction still 
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more clearly. When we bear in mind that this peculiar use of grade 
words is not something pertaining to this chapter only, but to all the 
Books of the Old Testament that we have examined, it becomes of great 
importance to find that it is adopted in this history. Since John is 
associated with two distinct grades, and acts in two different ways upon 
these Grades respectively, it follows with what is virtual certainty that 
this history of John the Baptist is not literal history. And who can tell 
the greatness of the conclusions, affecting all the other histories in 
the Gospels, which must follow, if this primary conclusion be thus 
Scriptural. 

Respecting the evolution of Soulical Repentance on the Grade of 
Works, that is the Servants’ Grade, Gabriel says: ‘And thy wife 
Elizabeth shall bear a son to thee, and thou shalt call his name John’ 
(verse 13). For Zacharias to name John is for him to own him as his 
child. Repentance, even on this lower grade, is inseparable from 
Prayer. Its origin will give joy and gladness to those who have sought 
it in prayer. Wesley sings of 

‘ The seeing eye, the feeling sense, 
The mystic joys of penitence.’ 
Also of 


‘The godly grief, the pleasing smart, 
The meltings of a broken heart.’ 


The fact that both Christ and John have their names appointed from 
heaven (Matt. i. 21; Luke i. 13), as well as given on earth, shows that 
there is something heavenly in their origin. 

As well as being a joy to those who pray, the genesis of this Soulical 
Repentance is to be a joy to many others. So there is joy, both in 
heaven and upon earth, when men turn from sin. ‘The fifteenth chapter 
of Luke, which deals with Repentance in the Jewish, rather than the 
Christian aspect, testifies to this truth. ‘He calleth together his friends 
and neighbours, saying unto them, Rejoice with me, for I have found 
my sheep which was lost. I say unto you that even so, there shall be 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth’ (Luke xv. 6, 7). 


‘Who can describe the joys that rise 
Through all the courts of Paradise, 
To see a prodigal return ? 

To see an heir of glory born ?” 


Is it not more likely to be in this sense, than in reference to the birth 
of a literal child, that Luke uses the words, ‘And many shall rejoice in 
his genesis ἢ (verse 14). He gives a moral reason for this joy. The 
truly contrite are great with God. ‘To such He looks (Is. Ixvi. 2), with 
them He dwells (Ivii. 15). They are great with God, though little 
amongst men (Luke ix. 48), and He exalts them (Jam. iv. 10). ‘ For 
he shall be great before the Lord.’ Thus the principle of Repentance, 
and all pertaining to it, are precious in God’s eyes. 

The next sentence is not a command, but a prophecy, a distinction 
which is sometimes ignored. The Angel is simply telling what John 
will choose to do, not, as with Samson’s mother, what must be done. 
One of the most common Scriptural symbols of what is fleshly is the 
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Vine, and all its products of wine and sweet drinks. From these the 
Nazarite had to abstain. Jesus uses the fruit of the vine as an emblem 
of His blood (Matt. xxvi. 28, 29). Hence it is a very expressive 
indication of the mortification of flesh, and abstinence from it, which 
accompany Repentance, that it is said of John, He shall not drink wine 
nor sweet drink. The writer has many reasons, the result of much 
examination, which he might give, for thinking that the word σίκερα, 
rendered ‘strong drink,’ denotes certain sweet drinks prepared from the 
vine. It would, however, be irrelevant to enter here into a discussion 
of the Scripture-wine question: ‘And wine and Shekar he shall not 
drink’ (verse 15). This clause must refer to what is important. It 
follows a sentence which speaks of John being great before God. It 
precedes a sentence which speaks of him being filled with the Holy 
Ghost. Let the reader remember that the literal drinking of wine 
mixed with water, and comparatively harmless because thus mixed and 
unbrandied, was a general custom throughout Palestine. No moral 
stigma attached to this use of a vine-product any more than to our use 
of water. Why, then, should John’s abstinence be considered so great 
a virtue that it is mentioned along with the other two great moral excel- 
lencies just described? Is it not clear that this abstinence from wine 
imports more than abstinence from the ordinary beverage of the country? 
And if so, what can that be from which John will abstain unless the 
flesh and blood Element, so often symbolized by wine? But if this 
sentence be thus moral and not literal, is it not probable that the rest 
of the chapter may also have a moral meaning? ‘This Repentance, 
however, pertains to the Grade of Servants. It is Soulical and Jewish. 
Hence while, as involving self-denial, it must be pleasing to God, it 
does not follow that God prescribes its exact form. D’Aubigné writes 
of Luther, when the latter was in Erfurth monastery: ‘ Luther gave way 
to all the rigour of an ascetic life. He endeavoured to crucify the flesh 


by fastings, mortifications, and watchings. . .. A little bread and a 
small herring were often his only food. . . . He would remain even 
four days in succession without eating or drinking. . . . He testifies, 


“1 was indeed a pious monk, and followed the rules of my order more 
strictly than I can express. If ever monk could obtain heaven by his 
monkish works, I should certainly have been entitled to it. Of this all 
the friars who have known me can testify. If it had continued much 
longer, I should have carried my mortifications even to death by means 
of my watchings, prayers, reading, and other labours”’ (Bk. 11., c. iii.). 
The motive leading to such self-denial may be pleasing to God, when 
the outward form in which the penitence expresses itself is: yet Jewish 
and Soulical, and not such as God would enjoin. So John’s abstinence 
from wine is a Soulical Abstinence from what is fleshly, and springs 
from a motive pleasing to God, and honoured by Him, and yet He 
does not command this abstinence. This is probably because of its 
imperfect outward expression. Christian Repentance leads to a better 
abstinence, which is a reformation in the inward nature (2 Cor. vii. 11). 

In regard to the mother Elizabeth, the Symbol of the Covenant of 
God, or Old Testament, this Grace of Repentance is to be filled with 
the Holy Ghost from the very womb or inmost nature of that mother. 
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Holy men spake as they were moved by that Spirit (2 Pet. 1. 21), and 
His influence abides with that Truth. As in Matt. v. 13, the word ἔτι 
appears to mean ‘still,’ or ‘yet,’ with the idea of continuance. As the 
Grace of Repentance grows stronger, it will continue to receive the 
influence of the Holy Spirit from the womb or nature of Elizabeth, that 
is, the Old Testament. It is not that the reference to the womb is 
merely an index of the beginning of an era. As the dew of youth comes 
from the womb of the morning (Ps. cx. 3), so Repentance is to be filled 
and strengthened continually with the Holy Spirit’s influence from the 
womb of Scripture. ‘And with the Holy Ghost he shall still be filled 
from the womb of his Mother’ (verse 15). The Spirit of God has ever 
a part in Repentance, and He works upon men through the Truth. 
This principle of Kepentance will turn many on the Servants’ Grade, or 
‘sons of Israel,’ to the Lord. When the principle of Repentance began 
to work in the prodigal, he soon said: ‘I will arise and go to my Father’ 
(Luke xv. 18). Repentance, even in this Soulical and Jewish aspect, 
invariably causes a turning to the Lord. ‘And many of the sons of 
Israel he shall turn to the Lord their God’ (verse 16). Thus Repentance 
is towards God. As Ignatius expresses it: We repent unto God—sis 
Θεὸν μετανοεῖν (Ad Smyrn., c. ix.). 

We come now to the description of the Christian Repentance, which 
is associated with the Young Men’s Grade. We have the grade-word 
‘people.’ Moreover, we have the emphatic αὐτὸς, ‘he,’ or, as we may 
render it, ‘he himself.’ These people are spoken of in reference to 
Christ. They are prepared for Him, as stones and treasures prepared 
by David (1 Cor. xxix. 2), for being built up into a spiritual house for 
Christ (Heb. iii. 3-6). It is by faith men are thus prepared for Christ, 
but John, or the principle of Repentance, is an essential Element in the 
preparatory process. Our hearts are not ready to receive Christ until 
they become humble and contrite. This principle of Christian Repentance 
is a forerunner to Christ, and prepares His way (Mark i. 2). Where the 
forerunner comes, He who follows must come, or there can be no fore- 
running. ‘Thus, in this Christian Repentance, Christ has a place, as 
well as John. His place, also, is the more important, for the king’s 
forerunner is not so great as the king. ‘This forerunner is to go before 
Christ in the spirit and power of Elias. He is to do this in order to 
turn the hearts of those to whom he comes. Does the reader think 
that it was only a generation of men who lived eighteen hundred years 
ago whose hearts John was to turn? Are not human hearts being 
turned now, as much as then? And if so, must not John be working 
in all generations? He works, not as a literal man, but as the principle 
of Repentance, or, as his name signifies, God’s gracious gift. This 
allusion to the turning of hearts connects John’s mission with Elijah’s 
action on Carmel. ‘There had been apostacy of heart, but in answer to 
Elijah’s prayer, a baptism of fire (1 Kings xviii. 38) and a baptism of 
heavenly rain (verse 44) were about to fall. John, too, announced a 
baptism of fire and of heavenly rain (Matt. iii. 11; Is. xxxii, 15). 
Elijah, in his prayer, alludes to the turning back of the heart of the 
people (verse 37). This is an act equivalent to Repentance. So it is 
said of John, or Elijah: ‘And he shall turn the heart of fathers to the 
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children, and the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I come and 
smite the earth with a curse’ (Mal. iv. 6). It does not say, ‘the heart 
of fathers to their children,’ but ‘to children.’ Bede explains the passage 
thus: ‘The faith and fervent zeal of the Prophets and Apostles shall 
they plant in their hearts, which shall in those days live, and be among 
men conversant.’ John Bale, in quoting these words of Bede (‘ Life of 
Anne Askew’), also explains the passage in like manner, paraphrasing it 
thus: ‘They shall turn the hearts of their ancient elders into the 
children.’ The writer thinks that the passage probably denotes the 
bringing in of a contrite and child-hearted nature. The hard-hearted 
are to become child-hearted, becoming as little children to inherit the 
kingdom. On the other hand, the heart of the children is to be turned 
to ‘their fathers.’ Since, in each case, the turning must be for good, it 
follows that the word ‘children’ must be used the first time in a good 
sense, and the second time in a bad sense. So the word ‘ fathers’ must 
be used the first time in a bad sense, and the second time in a good 
sense. The children who are to be turned to their fathers are probably 
those who are children in mind or understanding (1 Cor. xiv. 20), when 
they should be men. They are partakers of milk (Heb. v. 13), and 
babes. As ignorant children they are ‘tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine’ (Ephes. iv. 14). These wayward 
and disobedient children are to be turned to their fathers. Paul says: 
‘Whose are the fathers’ (Rom. ix. 5). When by the preaching of 
Repentance the hearts of men are being turned from vain traditions, 
and Rabbinical ceremonies, to the more spiritual aspects of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, the heart of children will be experiencing a turning 
to the fathers whose wisdom is embodied in Scripture. They will come 
into a nobler fellowship with Abraham, and Moses, and all the Prophets. 
That this is the meaning of the last sentence in the Old Testament 
accords with the fact that in Luke i. 17 it is made the equivalent of the 
sentence, ‘and the disobedient to walk in the wisdom of the just’ 
(δικαίων). It is well for the English reader to know that the word ‘just’ 
is plural, answering to ‘just men.’ By this turning of heart, the earth 
will escape being smitten with a curse (Mal. iv. 6). Surely this earth 
must be an earth in man. It is the Fleshly Nature, so often symbolised 
in Scripture as earth. ‘And he himself (αὐτὸς) shall go before Him in 
the spirit and power of Elijah, to turn the hearts of fathers to children, 
and the disobedient [to walk] in the wisdom of the just, to make ready 
a people prepared for the Lord’ (verse 17). 

We are next shown the working of Unbelief in connection with the 
Principle of Prayer. Zacharias, or God’s Memorial as embodying the 
Prayer which is like incense, had entered with acceptance before God. 
To that Prayer a promise had been given. But Unbelief is also in the 
Prayer, and begins to assert itself. Zacharias wavers through unbelief 
(Rom. iv. 20). He begins to reason or confer with flesh and blood 
(Gal. i. 16). Hence he ceases to speak as one on the Grade of Tongues, 
but he begins to use the grade-words of the Grade of Servants. We 
have now the word τοῦτο, a grade-word of the Servants’ Grade. So all 
his speech shows that Zacharias is only having respect to what is fleshly, 
not to things spiritual, and to the power of God. He looks for an out- 
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ward and visible sign, like one wishing to walk by sight, and asking for 
asign from heaven. Although his language may seem innocent, Gabriel’s 
answer shows that it is sinful, and the grade-word testifies to the same 
conclusion: ‘And Zacharias said to the Angel, By what shall I know 
this ἢ (τοῦτο), for I am an old man, and my wife advanced in her days.’ 

Because of unbelief, Zacharias is to be like the Prophet who had 
bands laid upon him, and who was dumb (Ezek. iii. 25, 26). But in 
neither case is the dumbness a physical affliction. It is rather a striking 
circumstance that the last words of the latest of the Hebrew Prophets, 
Malachi, had just been quoted by Gabriel, when the Principle of 
Unbelief showed its strength. It would appear as if Malachi’s prophecies 
respecting Christ and John were beyond the power of faith possessed by 
the best of the Jews. From that time the Prophetic Word was silent, 
save that God’s Memorial spake as a dumb man speaks when he uses 
signs. He could let the people know that he had had a vision; but so 
far as the sure Word of Prophecy is concerned, it ceased from the time 
when Malachi had given his great prophecies, and when the weak faith 
of the Jewish Men of Prayer failed to receive the testimony. They 
wanted fleshly confirmation of their truth. Because of this weak faith, 
Gabriel, the Mighty One, or Power of God (τ Cor. i. 24), who had not 
only come to give Zacharias this promise, but also to speak to him that 
he might speak or prophesy to others, would withhold from him this 
greater blessing. Prophecy, in the sense of prediction, would cease ; 
and so prophesying, in the sense of preaching, would become a mere 
system of signs used by the dumb until the era of Repentance came 
fully in, and John and Christ appeared, Reminding Zacharias of the 
power which he had mistrusted, and which was also great to punish, He 
said : ‘I am Gabriel, that stand in the presence of God, and I was sent 
to speak unto thee, and to bring thee these good tidings. And behold, 
thou shalt be silent, and not able to speak, until the day that these 
things shall come to pass, because thou believedst not My words, which 
shall be fulfilled in their season’ (verses 19, 20). Thus Jewish teachers, 
for a long era, would not preach or prophesy ali that was written in their 
Prophetic Books. ‘They would not preach Repentance, and they would 
not preach Christ, except in a very carnal sense. They would speak as 
by signs. Paulus thinks that neither God nor a heavenly being would 
have acted so harshly towards Zacharias. Hess thinks that the dumb- 
ness was designed to lead Zacharias to keep the revelation secret, and 
not to put the life of his child into peril as Jesus was in peril from 
Herod. Such views are based on a mistaken literalism. 

It would seem as if, in verses 21, 22, Zacharias was regarded in two 
aspects, First as Prayer, Second as Prophesying or Preaching. The 
people on the Grade of Young Men were continually expecting Zacharias, 
and wondered that he was so long in the Temple. That is, they 
wondered that Prayer was so long unanswered. Like the faithful of 
old, they could say: ‘Wherefore dost Thou forget us for ever, And 
forsake us so long time?’ (Lam. v. 20). ‘How long wilt Thou be angry 
against the prayer of Thy people ? (Ps. Ixxx. 4). In the beginning of 
verse 21 we have the word ἐξελθὼν. This may mean ‘to go or come 
out of a place’ (Matt. v. 26). But it also means ‘to be propagated or 
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spread abroad’ (Matt. ix. 26 ; Mark i. 28). So the Law is to go out of 
Zion, and the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem (Is. ii. 3). So the 
word goes out of God’s mouth (Is. lv. 11). Praying and Preaching are 
both parts of God’s Memorial, that is, Zacharias. Both keep God in 
remembrance amongst men. And these verses appear to be speaking 
of Zacharias in both aspects. As Prayer, Zacharias tarried long in the 
Temple, and the people wondered at it. That is, they wondered that 
prayer for spiritual blessing, and for the Messiah, was so long unanswered. 
But as Prophesying or Preaching, Zacharias went forth. It does not 
say that he went forth from the Temple. He was in the Temple as 
Prayer, even while as Preaching or Prophesying he was going forth, and 
trying to speak to them. Of Zacharias as Prayer coming before God it 
is said: ‘And the people (Aas) were waiting for Zacharias, and were 
wondering at his tarrying in the Temple’ (verse 21). Then of Zacharias 
as Preaching or Prophesying it is said : ‘ But when he went forth (ἐξελθὼν) 
he was not able to speak to them, and they knew that he had seen a 
vision in the Temple, And he himself was beckoning to them, and he 
remained dumb’ (verse 22). Paul says : ‘ But having the same spirit of 
faith, according to that which is written, I believed, and therefore did I 
speak, we also believe, and therefore also we speak’ (2 Cor. iv. 13). 
Zacharias is the opposite of this. The spirit of faith is weak in him, 
and therefore he cannot speak. Still he is not altogether motionless. 
He makes some sign, and the people gain a knowledge that there has 
been a Heavenly Vision, though they do not fully understand what 
words have been spoken. ‘They see as in an enigma, and as by a 
dumb alphabet, which they do not fully understand. 

In the Revised Version the paragraph is made to include verse 23, as 
if what is there stated simply referred to a return home from the Temple. 
The writer thinks that this is an error. The paragraph should end with 
verse 22. The words, ‘And it came to pass,’ suggest something more 
important than a mere return home. ‘The word ὡς is an equivalent of 
the Hebrew 3, and may mean ‘according as,’ equally with ‘when’ 
(Gen. xxxviil. 29). The verb λειτουργέω is sometimes used in the New 
Testament of the worship offered by a priest as a minister acting on 
behalf of others (Heb. x. 11; Acts xiii. 2). But another meaning 
attaches to the word in Rom. xv. 27, ‘For if the Gentiles have been 
made partakers of their spiritual things, they owe it to them also to 
minister (λειτουργῆσαι) to them in carnal things.’ Here the word means 
‘to minister’ in the sense of ‘to communicate,’ or ‘to give a gift.’ In 
like manner the noun λειτουργία, used by Luke, and which is identical 
with our word ‘liturgy,’ is used intwosenses. First, it means a ministry 
as pertaining to Divine Worship, ‘He obtained a ministry the more 
excellent’ (Heb. viii. 6); ‘All the vessels of the ministry’ (ix. 21). 
Second, it means a ministry in the sense of a service rendered to others, 
‘For the ministration of this service’ (λειτουργίως, 2 Cor. ix. 12). It is 
taken for granted that Luke is speaking of a Religious Service in the 
Temple. On the writer’s theory this is not so. Zacharias had obtained 
the lot (é€%ae, verse 9) to burn incense, as Judas obtained the lot (ἔλαχε, 
Acts i. 17) to have a portion with the Apostles. This was not for a few 
days. It was a continuous duty. So Zacharias, as God’s Memorial, 
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and representing Faithful Prayer, had a perpetual lot to burn incense. 
He entered the Temple, in that sense, to go no more out, and is ever 
on the Grade of Tongues. He never returns to his house. Moreover, 
this word, λειτουργίω, or ‘Service,’ appears to indicate the Servants’ 
Grade. There is only one sense in which those in the higher grades 
can come to the Grade of Servants without sin, and that is when, like 
Esther or Paul, they make themselves servants to others to gain the 
more. In its classic usage, this word λετουργίώ denoted a public service 
of money, goods, etc., rendered to the state by the wealthier citizens at 
their own expense. Twelve hundred of these λειτουργοὶ were appointed 
at Athens. We gather from the Pros Lept. of Demosthenes that some- 
times, as a reward for well-doing, the city excused some of these wealthier 
citizens from their λειτουργία, or contribution for state purposes. As a 
result of this, there arose a scarcity of λειτουργοὶ. Hence Leptines 
brought in a law to the effect that none should be excused, and to 
punish anyone asking to be excused. Thus it may be said that the 
λειτουργία answered in some respects to our income-tax, and our contri- 
butions of poor rates for the relief of national poverty. We have seen 
how, amongst the Gentiles, Hospitality was a religious obligation. 
Plutarch discusses the question why the old Romans would never allow 
the table that had been used for meals to be taken away empty. One 
reason is expressed in the words, ‘ Leave something, also, for the coming 
strangers’— Aire τὶ καὶ ξένοις ἐπελθοῦσιν (Sympos., Lib. VII., Ques. 4, ὃ 6). 
The Jews might have been kind to their own poor, but, until the coming 
in of the Christian era, they had not communicated their spiritual 
treasures to the Gentiles. They had neither been philanthropic in regard 
to worldly substance, nor in regard to communicating truth, where 
Gentiles were concerned. We have seen how Joseph, or the Prophetic 
Body, showed prejudice against Mary, or the Gentiles, and was unwilling 
to take them for an Example. That prejudice had to be put away 
before Christ could be born to Joseph. In like manner John, or 
Repentance, comes in amongst. Jews where there is an awakening of 
kindness and Godly Service in Jewish minds towards the Gentiles. 
Zacharias is God’s Memorial as existing amongst Jews. First he em- 
bodies the priestly System. He is a Priest, and a Priest in union with 
Elizabeth, or the Old Testament. Secondly, he embodies Righteousness 
of Law. He is a righteousand blameless Priest. ‘Thirdly, he embodies 
' Faithful Prayer. He obtains the lot to burn incense, entering into the 
temple. Fourthly, he is a Teacher, but one made dumb by unbelief, 
and obliged to speak in signs instead of being a true Prophet. These 
embodied virtues all constitute God’s Memorial amongst men, or 
Zacharias. But one great Element is lacking—that of Service for others 
outside Judaism. ‘This is the highest and best of all. The heart too 
proud and too prejudiced to give light and help to a Gentile brother, 
cannot be a tender and contrite heart. When Jewish Prejudice breaks 
down, and Zacharias begins to render a liturgy or Service of Kindness 
for Gentiles, the era of Repentance will be nigh at hand. It is in this 
sense that Luke speaks of the days of the Liturgy of Zacharias being 
fulfilled. The writer thinks that readers are in error in taking the 
phrase, ‘When the days of his ministration were fulfilled’ (verse 23), to 
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mean, ‘When the days of his ministration were ended.’ The writer 
holds that the phrase means, ‘When the time had come for beginning 
this service,’ or, ‘according as the time came.’ The Greek is: ὡς 
ἐπλήσθησαν αἱ ἡμέραι τῆς λειτουργίας αὐτοῦ. Inc. il. 6.we read : ἐπλήσθησαν 
αἱ ἡμέραι τοῦ τεκεῖν αὐτήν--- “ΓΘ days were fulfilled that she should be 
delivered,’ that is, for the deliverance to begin. Soin. 11. 21 we read: 
καὶ ὅτε ἐπλήσθησαν ἡμέραι ὀκτὼ τοῦ περιτεμεῖν adtov—‘ And when eight 
days were fulfilled for circumcising Him,’ that is, for the circumcision 
to begin. In verse 22 we read: χαὶ ὅτε ἐπλήσθησαν αἱ ἡμέραι τοῦ 
καθαρισμοῦ αὐτῶν---“ And when the days of their purification were ful- 
filled.’ The rest of the verse, as well as Lev. xii. 4, shows that the 
woman is unclean during those days, and that the purification begins 
when the parents bring their offering. So the writer holds that the days 
of the service of Zacharias are being fulfilled in the sense that he is now 
about to commence a Service of Kindness for others outside Judaism. 
They are of his house, though he owns them not. Jesus said to a man 
whom He healed: ‘ Return to thy house, and declare how great things 
God hath done for thee’ (Luke viii. 39). It is not said that the man 
went to a literal house, but it is said: ‘ And he went his way, publishing 
throughout the whole city how great things Jesus had done for him’ 
(verse 39). This was not disobedience to Christ. It was a returning 
to his house to render a Liturgy, that is, a Service for the city. So he 
preached to the city. And Zacharias is beginning a Liturgy, or Service 
for others, and returning to his house in the same sense when he begins 
to give light and help to those outside Judaism. He is then acting like 
Dame Ceelia, 
‘ Whose only joy was to relieve the needes 
Of wretched soules, and helpe the helpelesse pore.’ 
(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. I., cant. x.) 

It is in this sense that the writer understands verse 23, which he thinks 
should begin a paragraph: ‘And it came to pass, as the days of his 
ministry were fulfilled, he returned to his house.’ 

When Zacharias, like David, returns to bless his house (2 Sam. vi. 20) 
and to care for others, the principle of Repentance, or John, quickens 
into life. Elizabeth, or the Scriptures of the Old Testament, the word 
of God’s Oath, begins to have this Good Seed. Repentance has thus a 
better ancestry than Sheridan Knowles assigns to it : 

“ Repentance is a grace, but it is one 

That grows upon Deformity—fair child 

To an unsightly mother.’ 
Elizabeth has this good seed first in relation to the devout Jews, and on 
the Young Men’s Grade. By comparing Acts xv. 16, with Amos ix. 11, 
we see that the Greek μετὰ ταῦτα, ‘After these things,’ is used as an 
equivalent of the Hebrew 81, and the word ‘day.’ So in verse 24, 
μετὰ δὲ ταύτας τὰς ἡμέρως, appears to be used, in like manner, of an 
era pertaining to the Young Men’s Grade. ‘ After these days,’ implies 
that the days are gone. Showing how, as those who are under Law 
begin to render Service to others, the Principle of Repentance is being 
guickened in its connection with the Scriptures, Luke writes: ‘And 
after these days, Elizabeth his wife conceived’ (verse 24). This is in 
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relation to those who are in the line of Zacharias the priest, or the Jews. 
Next we are shown how the same Principle of Repentance, in a like 
connection with the Old Testament, is brought into relation to the 
Gentiles. 

As Elizabeth, or the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and the 
Principle of Repentance, or John, are about to be brought into con- 
nection with Mary, or the Gentiles, Elizabeth goes to a lower grade, 
that of Servants. In relation to Jews she has come to the Young 
Men’s Grade, and has conceived ‘after those days.’ In relation to the 
Gentiles, however, the Scriptures, or Elizabeth, first meets them on the 
Grade of Sacrifice and Works, that is, the Servants’ Grade. Thus in 
verse 25, we have the word ‘ done,’ which betokens the Servants’ Grade. 
Something is done to Elizabeth on the Servants’ Grade which tends to 
take away her reproach amongst men. It is not a reproach to be 
childless so much as it is for the Truth to have no Seed of Penitence. 

In coming into connection with Gentiles, Elizabeth is said to hide 
herself five months. The writer does not regard this passage as the 
literalist regards it. It is supposed that Elizabeth hid herself on 
finding herself about to have offspring, this hiding being to save 
herself from ridicule, or for some like cause. But why should a woman 
hide so long for such a cause, and especially during that part of the 
embryonic period when her changed condition would be least per- 
ceptible? Is it a likely thing that a literal wife, in a nation where to 
have children was counted an honour, would have hid so long, and for 
such a reason? ‘The writer holds that it is because of the new aspect 
in which Elizabeth is now coming towards Gentiles, that this figure of 
hiding is used. As respects Jews, who are beginning to do good to 
others, Elizabeth has already conceived. Her reproach is already 
taken away. But in respect to Gentiles she is still as a barren woman. 
Her reproach is still on her. She has not yet begun to have seed 
amongst them. Her spiritual beauty and excellence are hid from 
Gentile eyes. To them she is as a barren woman, and is under 
reproach. Those on a higher grade may see beauty in Truth, and may 
be having fruit to it, when those ona lower grade see not its beauty, 
and bear no fruit to it. So, in relation to the Gentiles, Elizabeth 
wears her veil, and hides her beauty, and retains her barrenness for an 
era spoken of as five months. In Rev. ix. 5, 10, a period of five 
months symbolises an era during which evil is to triumph. There is 
‘an approximation to this symbolism in the Saviour’s words respecting 
Gentiles: ‘Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh 
the harvest’ (John iv. 35). The fact of Elizabeth, or the Old 
Testament, thus bearing a certain seed amongst Jews, before she bears 
it amongst Gentiles, connects itself with certain teaching in the New 
Testament to which the writer would here give a little attention. If 
the reader were to read in the New Testament from the beginning of 
Romans to the end of Jude he would be reading the part of the 
Historical Scriptures which is pre-eminently in the first person, and 
which, the writer thinks, is the part of the New Testament specially 
containing literal history. The Gospels are Moral History. The Acts 
of the Apostles are partly moral and. partly literal. In reading from 
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Romans to Jude, the reader might do well to notice that there are few 
references in this portion to the historical facts of Christianity which do 
not connect themselves with subjective changes in Christian people. 
The writer holds that the apparent exceptions to this rule are apparent 
only, and not real. For example, in 1 Cor. ii. 8, we read of the princes 
of this world crucifying the Lord of glory. But since the Apostle 
speaks of these rulers as being annulled, or coming to nought, a phrase 
which is not applied to human beings; since he speaks in the present 
tense, ‘which none of the rulers of this world knoweth’ (verse 8), since 
it would not be correct to say that no literal worldly rulers have 
knowledge of God’s wisdom, or to say that all such rulers come to 
nought, it follows that these rulers who crucified the Lord of glory 
were not literal men. They must have been what Paul elsewhere calls 
‘world-rulers of this darkness’ (Ephes. vi. 12). Such world-rulers were 
recognised by the Gnostics. Hence it is very probable that Herod, 
Pilate, Caiaphas, etc., were not literal men, but personified Evil Qualities, 
the name suggesting the Quality. The following passage, however, 
bears more on the subject we are considering: οἵτινές εἰσιν ᾿Ισραηλῖται, 
ὧν ἡ υἱοθεσία καὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ αἱ διαθῆκαι καὶ ἡ νομοθεσία καὶ ἡ λατρεία καί αἱ 
ἐπαγγελίαι, ὧν οἱ πατέρες, καὶ ἐξ ὧν ὁ Χριστὸς τὸ κατὰ σάρκα, ὁ ὧν ἐπὶ 
πάντων Θεὺς εὐλογητὸς εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. ἀμὴν (Rom. ix. 4,5). The R.V. 
translates thus: ‘Who are Israelites; whose is the adoption, and the 
glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of 
God, and the promises; whose are the fathers, and of whom is Christ 
as concerning the flesh, who is over all, God blessed for ever. Amen.’ 
This suggests that Christ was a Jew. But let the reader notice: 
(a) That the word ὧν or ‘whose’ occurs three times in the foregoing 
verses. The second time it occurs it is introduced before the last 
named in a series of nominatives. How is this? Should we not have 
expected the passage to read: ‘ Whose is the adoption, and the glory, 
and the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, 
and the promises, and the fathers, and from whom is Christ,’ etc. ? 
This suggests that the second ὧν pertains to the immediately preceding 
word ‘promises.’ (4) In this matter, the Apostle’s mode of speech 
counts for something. In verse 8, Paul speaks of the promise as 
having children: τὰ τέχνα τῆς ἐπαγγελίας. -“ὙἼΠΕ children of the promise.’ 
So, in Gal. iv. 28, he says: ‘We are children of the promise.’ (ὦ When 
Paul refers to the promise as having children, it is in special allusion to 
the. promise respecting Isaac, and to the patriarchs descending from 
Isaac. In verse 9 the promise respecting Sarah having a Son is 
quoted. Isaac is called a father (verse 10). Paul refers in Gal. iv. 29 
to Isaac as being a child of the promise. ‘The seed are called in Isaac 
(Rom. ix. 7). The term ‘fathers’ is specially applied to Jacob and his 
sons (Acts vil. 11, 15). Hence it would be according to Scriptural 
teaching to say that the fathers were children of the promise. (4) The 
fact that Paul proceeds to show that the moral seed of promise from 
Isaac is not to be confounded with a fleshly seed, tends to establish the 
fact that it is the promises to which the fathers are here being said to 
belong. (e) It is a Scriptural custom for the Word to be represented 
as having children. Peter refers to sons of the covenant (Acts iii. 25). 
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We are begotten through the Word of God (1 Pet. i. 23). God brought 
us forth ‘by the Word of Truth’ (Jas. i. 18). (/) The allusion in the 
next verse to the Word: ‘ But it is not as though the word of God hath 
come to nought’ (verse 6) tends to show that the Apostle is thinking of 
the Word as having fruit. So far as there is any validity in this reason- 
ing, it all goes to show that the fathers were born of the promise, and 
hence that they were Good-Seed-Men, and not literal men. (9) As it 
is Scriptural to speak of the fathers as from the promises, so it is in 
harmony with Scriptural teaching to represent Christ as having an 
evolution within men through the action of the Truth. It is through 
believing the word that we get life, and Christ is our life. By keeping 
Christ’s word we escape from death (John viii. 52), and become loved 
of the Father (xiv. 21). It was from the promises respecting the 
Woman’s Seed, and the Messiah, and the Redeemer, that the faith of 
God’s ancient people was strengthened, and that Christ had a measure 
of evolution in them. Origen writes: ‘An nescitis quia ex isto semine 
verbi Dei quod seminatur, Christus nascitur in corde auditorum? (In 
Levit., Hom. xii., c. vii..—‘Do ye not know then that it is from that 
seed of the Word of God which is sown, that Christ is born in the 
hearts of the hearers ?? So he says that the man who has Christ in him 
sings praises (ψάλλειν) to the Lord (In Psal. ix. 11). Thus it will be 
seen that, on the writer’s theory, this passage has a bearing on the 
passages which represent Elizabeth, or the Old Testament, as having 
children. The writer would read Rom. ix. 4, 5, thus: ‘Who are 
Israelites, whose is the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the promises to which 
pertain the fathers (z.e., Isaac, Jacob, and patriarchs), and from which is 
Christ as to that which is according to the flesh, who is over all, God 
blessed for ever, Amen.’ Notwithstanding all Unitarian methods of 
explaining the closing sentence, it abides an immovable testimony to 
the Saviour’s Divinity. Origen speaks of a foolish people who deny 
that Christ is God : ἄφρων ὁ Anis, ὃς ἀρνεῖται Χριστὸν εἶναι Θεὸν (In Ps. liii. 
1). That Christ was Divine can be better harmonised with Scripture 
than can the doctrine of Strauss that we must assign to Jesus a human 
consciousness : ‘Das menschliche Bewusstsein, das wir in Jesu zu 
setzen haben’ (‘Leben Jesu,’ s. 65). At the same time, the writer 
readily admits the great value of such a book as that of Strauss for 
pointing out the difficulties in the Scriptures as literally understood. 
Unfortunately the gross literalism prevalent in the Churches generally 
gave Strauss and his allies too good reason to suppose that the only way 
of escape from these difficulties was the Unitarian method of casting 
away, so far as faith in their authenticity was concerned, huge portions 
of God’s Word. ‘The very Christians who condemn Strauss have reason 
to humble themselves before God for having been so prone to forget 
that God’s words were spirit and life, and for thus fostering the princi- 
ples from which the teaching of Strauss has its evolution. In this age 
of light, literalism leads directly to this destructive German Theology. 
In regard to the passage we are considering, since believing Gentiles are 
Abraham’s seed (Gal. iii. 29), it would not be Scriptural to assign the 
fathers exclusively to the Jews. For the foregoing reasons, the writer 
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believes that Paul’s words in Acts xili. 23: ὁ Θεὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ σπέρματος nar’ 
ἐπαγγελίαν myepe—‘God from the seed according to promise raised,’ do 
not mean that God did what He had promised, but that He raised 
Jesus from a seed which is not according to flesh and blood, but 
according to promise. 

Another passage, illustrating the same principle, and which the writer 
thinks to be generally misunderstood, is Heb. ix. 26: νυνὶ δὲ ἅπαξ ἐπὶ 
συντελείῳ τῶν αἰώνων εἰς ἀθέτησιν ἁμαρτίας διὰ τῆς θυσίας αὐτοῦ πεφανέρωτα----- 
‘But now once at the consummation of the ages hath He been mani- 
fested to put away sin by His sacrifice.’ This is supposed to refer to 
Christ’s manifestation on earth with a view to His becoming our Sacrifice. 
But it should be noted: (4) That the Apostle has previously been 
speaking both of the High Priest (verse 7) and of Jesus Christ (verses 
11, 12) entering with blood through the veil into the Holy Place or 
God’s presence. (ὁ) He speaks of Christ’s appearance in heaven as a 
manifestation :, ‘Into heaven itself, now to be manifested (ἐμφανισθῆνα) 
in the presence of God for us’ (verse 24). (ὦ The Apostle Paul, also, 
refers to a manifestation before the Divine presence: ‘We are made 
manifest (πεφανερώμεθα) unto God, and I hope that we are made manifest 
also in your consciences’ (2 Cor. v. 11). ‘We must all be made mani- 
fest (φανερωθῆναι) before the judgement seat of Christ’ (verse το). 
(z) The Apostle does not say, ‘Through His being sacrificed,’ but 
‘through His sacrifice.’ For these reasons, the writer believes that the 
Apostle is not referring to a manifestation of Christ on earth, but to His 
manifestation in the Holy Place, or in the presence of God, whither He 
has entered with His own blood for the putting away of sins under law, 
and the bringing in of everlasting righteousness. We have been told in 
verse 23 that certain heavenly things needed cleansing with better sacri- 
fices than those of the former tabernacle. Paul also speaks of heavenly 
things being reconciled through Christ (Colos. i. 20). 

We may now resume the examination of what is said of Elizabeth, 
As she passes to the Servants’ Grade, and to her reproach of barrenness 
as respects Gentiles, she utters certain words. The writer thinks that 
the words thus uttered are not rightly explained. She says: ‘Thus hath 
the Lord done (πεποίηκεν) to me.’ This is supposed to mean that the 
Lord had made her fruitful. The writer holds that it means that the 
Lord had caused her to continue barren in relation to the Gentiles. 
Though she had conceived on the Young Men’s Grade, and amongst 
Jews, she was still barren as respects Gentiles. It was a sorrow that was 
done unto her, like Jeremiah’s sorrow (Lam. i. 12). The Lord had 
humbled her in respect to Gentiles during this five months’ era. Even 
during that era, however, He was looking upon that barrenness which 
made her to be a reproach amongst men. ‘Thus, ‘in which days,’ denotes 
the days of barrenness on the Servants’ Grade, and as respects Gentiles. 
But ‘after these days,’ denotes days of quickening on the Young Men’s 
Grade, and as respects Jews. The verb ἐπεῖδεν, ‘to look upon,’ is regarded 
in our Versions as having the word ‘me’ for its object. The writer 
holds that the word ‘reproach’ is object both to this verb and to the 
verb ‘take away.’ The verb ἐπεῖδεν is sometimes used of a helper 
beholding some evil that afflicts those whom he is about to deliver from 
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this evil. ‘And now Lord, look upon their threatenings’ (side ἐπὶ τὰς 
ἀπειλὰς αὐτῶν, Acts iv. 29). The Nurse and Chorus in the Trach. of 
Sophocles, verses 891, 892, converse thus : 
CH. ἐπεῖδες, ὦ ματαία, τάνδ᾽ ὕβριν ; 
N. ἐπεῖδον, ὡς δὴ πλησία παραστάτις. 
Cu. ‘ Hast thou seen, O foolish one (friend), this Insolence ?” 
N. ‘Ihave seen it as a friend who is close at hand.’ 

So, during these months of waiting for the coming Gentiles, the Lord is 
looking on Elizabeth's reproach of barrenness, with the kindly intention 
of taking it away. ‘Thus hath the Lord done to me, in the days wherein 
He looked upon, to take away, my reproach amongst men’ (verse 25). 

After this era of hiding and reproach, the Gentiles are brought into 
the narrative. Before Mary, or the Gentiles, had come to Joseph, or 
the Prophetic Body, Christ on the Soulical Side had been conceived in 
them, though not born from them (Matt.i. 18). In like manner, before 
Mary, or the Gentiles, had come to know Elizabeth, or the Hebrew 
Scriptures, Christ, on the Spiritual Side, had been in a measure made 
known to them. They knew much about truth, and, in some cases, 
even believed in a coming Deliverer, who would bring back Astrea, or 
Justice, to earth, The Gentile conception of the coming Deliverer 
seems to have been more lofty than that held by the Jews. The latter 
had very carnal conceptions of the Messiah. Origen records a tradition 
that some Hebrew elders corrupted women by means of the pretence 
that it had been granted to them, by God, to sow the Christ (De Afric., 
§ 7). Such carnal views of the way in which Christ was to be born are 
only too closely allied to the literalistic views now held. A principle 
enunciated by Carlyle, in his ‘Sartor Resartus,’ has not yet had its due 
recognition: ‘First must the dead Letter of Religion own itself dead, 
and drop piecemeal into dust, if the living Spirit of Religion, freed from 
this its charnel house, is to arise on us, new-born of Heaven, and with 
new healing under its wings’ (Pedagogy). Strauss argues against Luke’s 
narrative of the birth of Christ on the ground that such a birth is ‘the 
most objectionable deviation from every natural law ’—‘ Die auffallendste 
Abweichung von allem Naturgesetze’ (‘Leben Jesu,’ vol. i., p. 152). 
But even such a deviation is welcome in that it is from what is fleshly to 
what is spiritual. What Strauss condemns is rather an excellence. 
Moreover the deviation from natural law is greater than Strauss ever 
imagined. When pure and lofty thoughts came to men who had not 
seen the Hebrew Scriptures, the Angel was coming to Mary before she 
had come to Elizabeth. The Cfconomy had begun. The Mind of 
Christ was being formed in men. ‘The Valentinians were justified in 
speaking in the plural of ‘Nativities and Puttings-forth of Christ ’— 
‘ Christi nativitates et prolationes’ (Iren., Lib. II., c. xlvii.). So Peter’s 
reference to Herod, Pilate, the nations, and the Israelitish peoples being 
gathered together in one city against Christ (Acts iv. 27), is an indica- 
tion that the crucifixion of Jesus is not an event to be regarded as _per- 
taining to a literal city, or a given day. Peter’s quotation of verses from 
Ps. ii. tends also to show that his words are to be taken as moral truth. 
When pure thoughts came to Gentiles in Nazareth, or the separated 
city, those thoughts were all from Christ. He was working in them. 
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Such conceptions of truth naturally came to those who were most in 
Nazareth, most separate in mind from defiling thoughts. Nazareth, as 
a city, is probably here in relation to separated minds, such minds as 
love to think on pure and lofty themes. Nazareth is in Galilee, the 
realm of liberty outside Judaism. Human minds are not shut up within 
such narrow limits as compass the Fleshly Nature. From such apparent 
discrepancies as are found in Matthew’s references to Bethlehem and 
Nazareth, when compared with the references to these places made by 
Luke, Strauss concluded that it was impossible for both to be right— 
‘So dass unmoglich beide Recht haben konnen’ (c. iv., § 35). But it is 
his literalism that leads him to this erroneous conclusion. 

That the truth of which Christ is the Embodiment was being revealed 
to Gentiles, even before they knew the Hebrew Scriptures, can be seen 
from the writings of some of their philosophers. Friends arguing on 
opposite sides could still agree to accept the principle: ‘ Beatus autem 
esse sine virtute nemo potest’—‘ But no man can be blessed without 
Virtue’ (Cic., De Nat. Deor., Lib. Τὸ Ὁ 18). To this Cotta replies: 
‘But that no man can be blessed without Virtue, that we allow also, and 
indeed gladly’ (Id., c. xxxii.). There is much wisdom, also, in Cotta’s 
saying: ‘Ad similitudinem enim deo propius accedebat humana virtus 
quam figura’—‘ For human virtue comes nearer to likeness with God 
than does the human figure’ (Id., c. xxxiv.). Aristotle writes: ‘So 
that a good man must be a lover of himself, for he himself will be 
benefited when he is doing good things, and he will benefit others. 
But there is no such necessity with a villainous man (woy6ypiv). For he 
will both injure himself and his neighbour, following vile lusts. With 
the villainous man, therefore, there is a disagreement between what he 
does and what he ought to do. But as to the reasonable man (ἐπιεικής), 
what things he ought to do, these things also he does. For every mind 
chooses what is best to itself {πᾶς γὰρ νοῦς αἱρεῖται τὸ βέλτιστον ἑαυτῷ ; 
see Rom. vii. 25), but the reasonable man obeys the mind. Indeed he 
is zealous both to do good things for the sake of friends and country, 
and also, if need be, to die for them. For he will let go wealth, and 
honours, and all the good things that are striven for, keeping for himself 
that which is good. For he would choose rather to be greatly pleased 
for a little time, than lightly pleased for a long time ; and to live well for 
one year, rather than to live at haphazard for many years ; and to do one 
good and great deed, rather than many and little ones’ (Nicom. Eth., 
c. x.). Isocrates could say: μέγιστον γὰρ ἐν ἐλαχιστῷ νοῦς ἀγαθὸς ἐν 
ἀνθρώπου σώματι (Parain)—‘ For the greatest thing in the least thing is 
a good mind in a man’s body.’ 

The time when the Divine Messenger comes to Mary, or the Gentiles, 
coincides with the closing of Elizabeth’s era of barrenness in respect of 
those Gentiles. They are now ceasing from heathenism, and coming to 
the Servants’ Grade. ‘And in the sixth month, the Angel Gabriel was 
sent from God toa city of Galilee, to which was the name Nazareth’ 
(verse 26). The CEconomy is now foretold. Had the Giconomy been 
an ordinary birth, it is unaccountable that the two classes of Gnostic 
Christians, as described in the following passage by Theodoret (Epis. 
cxly., Ad Monach. Constant.), should have been so influential and so 
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numerous, so soon after Apostolic times. ‘For Simon and Menander, 
Cerdon and Marcion, deny altogether (παντάπασιν) the Incarnation, 
and they speak of a genesis from the Virgin as mythological (μυθολογίαν). 
But Valentinus and Basilides, and Bardesanes and Armonius, and those 
in agreement with them accept the Conception (κύησιν) and the bringing 
forth (τόκον) from the Virgin. But they say that the God-Word 
assumed nothing from the Virgin, but that He made a certain passage 
through her as through a tube, and that He appeared to men in 
phantasy (φαντασίῳ χρησάμενον), and seeming to be a Man, as He 
appeared to Abraham and certain others of the ancients.’ Origen’s 
‘Adamantian Dialogue’ (§ 4) sets forth, with much detail, the views of 
the Docetists, and shows them to be according to what is stated in the 
foregoing passage from Theodoret. Marinus, the follower of Bardesanes, 
says that Christ did not assume flesh from a woman, but that He 
took a heavenly kind of body—otpaéviov σῶμα ἔλαβε (p. 849). Apart 
from Docetism, Christ must have been specially manifesting Himself 
when He was inspiring the writers of the New Testament. Origen is 
very literal in his views of the Incarnation, but he is also very candid in 
owning that he finds great difficulty in the subject. ‘The frailty of 
mortal understanding finds not in what way to perceive, nor can it 
understand, how that mighty Power of the Divine Majesty, that Word 
Himself of the Father, that Wisdom itself of God, in whom are created 
all things visible and invisible, is to be thought of as having been 
within the limiting (‘ intra circumscriptionem ’) of that Man who appeared 
in Judzea, and that the Wisdom of God should have entered the womb 
of a woman, and should have emitted an infantile-cry (‘ vagitum ’) after 
the fashion of crying babes. . . . We see in Him certain human things 
that do not seem to differ from the common weakness of mortals, and 
other things that only pertain to the primeval and ineffable nature of the 
Deity’ (De Princip., Lib. II., c. vi., § 2). He goes on to speak of Christ 
being astonished with some things, and so showing ignorance. He 
evidently believed that Christ had a human mind. He closes the 
chapter by saying: ‘Thus far, for the present, has occurred to me, 
concerning subjects of such difficult disputation, that is, concerning the 
Incarnation and concerning the Deity of Christ.’ Mary, or the Gentiles, 
as before. are betrothed to Joseph or the Prophetic Body. The two 
great differences are that Christ is here being represented on the 
Spiritual Side, or in relation to the Mind, and that Mary is not in the 
house of flesh, or Bethlehem. Truth, as it is in Jesus, comes to the 
Mind, and although flesh and blood cannot inherit heaven, we may. all 
lift our thoughts to heavenly things. Mary is again represented as a 
Virgin. She has not yet begun to have spiritual fruit in the Mind to 
the teaching of Scripture. The Truth she knows has not come by 
Scripture. But she is to know those Scriptures, and is betrothed to the 
Prophetic Body, or Joseph. Her union with him, however, is to be in 
Mind. She is not to know him after the Flesh. He is never spoken 
of by Luke as taking her, nor is she spoken of as Joseph’s wife. ‘Toa 
virgin betrothed to a man, to whom was the name Joseph, of the house 
of David’ (verse 27). The Prophetic Body is of David’s house, even 
though, so far as it pertains to the Mental Side, it is not confined to 
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Judaism. We do not speak of Jewish Truth and Gentile Truth, though © 
we can so speak of rites and sacrifices. But Truth knows not these 
geographical limitations. While Joseph is of David’s house, he is also 
of Nazareth, the city of Separated, or Consecrated Minds, outside the 
realm of Judaism. We have again the symbolic name ‘ Mary,’ ‘the 
provoking’ or ‘rebellious,’ applied as in Gen. xii. 6, to the Gentiles. 
‘And the name of the virgin was Mary.’ Gabriel meets these Gentiles 
on the Grade of Servants. Soin Matt. i. 18, Mary appears first on the 
Servants’ Grade, the word ‘found’ showing the Grade. Here the word 
μετὰ is used, belonging to the same grade. The word εἰσελθὼν, as an 
equivalent of the Hebrew S13, also indicates the same grade. As the 
name ‘ Emmanuel’ imports, so Christ the Lord is now with Mary. The 
wisest of the Gentiles are coming to know the one true God, and are 
receiving Truth as it is embodied in Christ. In this respect they have 
obtained grace or favour. ‘And he came in unto her, and said, Hail, 
thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is with (μετὰ) thee.’ On the 
literal theory, what noble deeds had this woman done, or what were her 
moral excellencies, that she should be so highly favoured? The writer 
holds that this entrance to Mary is a virtual beginning of the Economy. 
Truth is coming to Gentile Minds. The three great truths that come 
from the Angel are, the Unity of the Godhead as in contrast with 
Polytheism, then the fact that this One Lord is present, and lastly that 
He is an Unseen Presence. Every idolatrous emblem is ignored. But 
as Mary is favoured to receive these primary Elements of Truth as 
embodied in Christ, her mind is troubled, and she wants more light. 
She just knows enough to make her restless, and to awaken within her 
a spirit of inquiry. So she reasons as wise heathen did, about God. 
She could have used Cicero’s words: ‘Concedo esse deos: doce me 
igitur, unde sint, ubi sint, quales sint corpore, animo, vita’—‘I grant 
that there are gods, teach me therefore, whence they are, where they 
are, what they are like in body, in mind, in life’ (De Nat. De., Lib. I, 
Cc. xxiil.). ‘But she was greatly troubled at His word, and cast in her 
mind what manner of salutation this (οὗτος) might be’ (verse 29). The 
word ‘this’ also shows the Servants’ Grade. Soin Matt. vill. 27, the 
men reason about Christ. 

Gabriel now gives to Mary a promise of the coming of the Son of 
God, and He comforts her. Thus, as Divine knowledge increases, 
Divine consolations are also multiplied and strengthened. ‘And the 
Angel said to her, Fear not Mary ; for thou hast found (εὗρες) favour 
with God’ (verse 30). The bracketed word shows that Mary is still on 
the Servants’ Grade. It is more to the magnifying of God’s grace to 
think that Mary is an emblem of benighted Gentiles coming to God’s 
favour, than to think that she is a literal Syrian woman, upon whom 
God is bestowing special honour. While the Angel has commenced 
the CEconomy in bringing to Mary’s mind the truth that the Lord is 
with her, she is yet to conceive to Joseph, or the Prophetic Body, to 
whom she is betrothed. But this is not to be a conception according 
to the flesh. In that sense, Mary is never to know Joseph. The 
promise of the coming Son of God is now given. ‘And behold, thou 
shalt conceive in thy womb, and shalt bring forth a Son, and shalt call 
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His name Jesus’ (verse 31). As in the Incarnation so in this Ziconomy, 
there is to be a conception in the womb, and then a bringing forth or 
manifestation of the Mind of Christ. When He is brought forth Mary 
will name Him, for He will have become a Son to her. He isto be 
called ‘Jesus,’ but, in this case, no stress is laid on the redemptive 
aspect of Christ’s work. It is in the flesh, or on the Soulical Side, that 
Christ suffers for us. 

In the Incarnation, or Soulical Manifestation of Christ, there is a 
double aspect, one pertaining to the Flesh, and the other to the Soul. 
So in the Cconomy there is a double aspect, one pertaining to the 
Soulical Body, and the other to the Mind. Verse 32 appears to glance 
at these two aspects. The word οὗτος, of the Servants’ Grade, appears 
to glance at the Soulical Body of Christ, which is manifested on that 
Grade. But Christ, as the Son of the Highest, represents the Mind 
which cannot die, and which is not thus restricted in its manifestation to 
one grade. This (οὗτος) or Christ in respect of His Soulical Body, and 
on the Servants’ Grade, is to be great as John is to be great on the 
same grade (verse 15). But Christ as respects the Mind, or as Son of 
the Highest, is to reign as King even in Zion, inheriting David’s ever- 
lasting covenant (Is. lv. 3), having on His head a flourishing and fadeless 
crown (Ps. cxxxii. 18). ‘This One (οὗτος) shall be great, and Son of 
the Highest He shall be called. And the Lord God shall give to Him 
the throne of David His father. And He shall reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever, and of His kingdom there shall not be an end’ 
(verse 33). All in Jacob’s house, or in the realm of Judaism, are to 
submit to Christ. 

Mary speaks very much as Zacharias spake (verse 18), but she is not 
blamed as he was blamed. The reason is that he was on the Grade of 
Tongues when he began to confer with flesh and blood, and to use the 
language of the Grade of Servants. On the other hand, Mary has not 
yet been higher than to the Grade of Servants. She is here speaking 
according to her own grade. When she uses the word ‘this,’ τοῦτο, it 
is not evidence of apostacy of heart to a lower grade as it was in the 
case of Zacharias. Hence he is blamed, while no censure is passed 
upon her. God does not expect as much from the Heathen, or Mary, 
just coming into light, as He expects from the enlightened Jew or 
Zacharias. ‘And Mary said to the Angel, How shall this be, since I 
know not a man?’ (verse 34). Her thoughts do not go to a marriage 
union with Joseph, to whom she is betrothed. She knows no man after 
the flesh, and never will know a man thus, in respect to the Spiritual 
or Intellectual Side of Christ. But the Servants’ Grade is not a spiritual 
grade. It pertains to a fleshly realm. Yet the Angel, alluding to 
Christ’s Soulical Body, had said: ‘This One (οὗτος) shall be great.’ 
But how could there be a ‘This One’ on the Grade of Servants, when 
she knew no man after the flesh? This difficulty on Mary’s part gives 
strange significance to those passages which have been quoted from 
Irenzeus respecting the Soulical Body of Christ being prepared from 
£conomy by a mysterious and inexpressible art (Lib. I., c. i., §§ 13, 20). 
Those passages show that Christ’s Soulical Body was not supposed to 
come according to laws of fleshly increase. 
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Reference has already been made to certain distinctions in the 
meaning of the terms Holy Spirit, Spirit of God, Paraclete, etc. 
Gabriel’s promise to Mary that the Holy Spirit should come upon her 
(verse 35) renders it fitting to consider the subject a little more fully. 
It is not possible for us to walk in this direction by any other light than 
the light of God. Independent knowledge of spiritual mysteries is too 
wonderful for us; it is high, and we cannot attain unto it. We can 
simply ask God for wisdom, and then proceed to search the 
Scriptures, and the writings which show that their light is reflected 
from Scripture. 

Two facts are very clear as we look at the subject. First, we see that 
both in Scripture and in some ancient writings there is great variety in 
the uses of the epithets ‘ Holy Spirit,’ ‘Spirit of God,’ etc. They are 
interchanged, or used according to varied imagery, and hence it is 
difficult to see any precise distinctions in their use. Secondly, it is 
evident that in some cases there is a very close identification of the 
Holy Spirit with Christ the Son of God. 

The reader may be disposed to think it novel to speak of Christ as 
the Spirit. A few passages may be quoted to show that it is not so. 
Justin Martyr says: τὸ πνεῦμα οὖν καὶ τὴν δύναμιν τὴν παρὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ 
οὐδὲν ἄλλο νοῆσαι θέμις ἢ τὸν λόγον ὃς καὶ πρωτότοκος TH θεῶ ἐστι (Apol. 1, 
c. xxxiii.)—‘ The Spirit, therefore, and the Power from God, we must 
think of as no other than the Logos, who is the Firstborn of God.’ 
Here Justin accords with the Valentinians in associating the term 
‘Firstborn’ of the Masculine Side with ‘Spirit.’ Tertullian says: 
‘Spiritus Creatoris qui est Christus’ (C. Marc., Lib. III., c. xvi.)— 
‘The Spirit of the Creator who is Christ.’ So in Adv. Prox., c. xxvi., 
he says: ‘Johanne enim dicente Sermo caro factus est Spiritum quoque 
intelligimus in mentione Sermonis; ita et hic Sermonem quoque 
agnoscimus in nomine Spiritus. Nam et Spiritus substantia est Sermonis 
et Sermo operatio Spiritus et duo unum sunt ’—‘ When John says, The 
Word was made Flesh, we understand the Spirit also in the use of the 
term Word, so also we here recognise the Word in the use of the term 
Spirit. For the Spirit is the substance of the Word, and the Word is 
the operation of the Spirit, and the two are one.’ In the beginning of 
his ‘ De Oratione’ also, Tertullian speaks of Christ as ‘Spiritus Dei’ 
—‘the Spirit of God.’ Lactantius also refers to Him as having, in the 
primeval creation, ‘ex solo Deo Sanctus Spiritus factus est’ (Epit., 
c. xlii.)--‘ being made Holy Spirit from the Only God,’ just as in the 
last creation He was made Holy Flesh. ‘The reader must not think 
that these passages are quoted to show that these various writers never 
distinguish between the Son and the Spirit. They do sometimes make 
a distinction. Still, the fact that they occasionally identify Christ with 
the Holy Spirit gives support to the Valentinian teaching that the Holy 
Spirit is the Higher Christ, or Christ on the Intellectual Side—that is, 
the term ‘Spirit’ is applied to the Son of God in this Intellectual 
Aspect, though it has other uses, as when the Valentinians apply it to 
Achamoth, or the Church (Iren., Lib. I., c. i., ὃ 9). Passages have 
been quoted from ‘Hermas’ to show how the Spirit was identified 
with the Son of God. Stating conclusions drawn from Scripture, as 
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also from the less authoritative sources indicated, the writer thinks that 
the terms ‘Holy Spirit,’ ‘Spirit,’ ‘Spirit of God,’ etc., have the 
following varied uses in Scripture : 

1. The terms, or some of them, are used of the Breath or Wind of 
God, which gives a man his Spiritual Nature with its embodied 
intelligence. Elihu says: ‘ But there is a spirit in man, And the breath 
of the Almighty giveth him understanding’ (Job xxxii. 8). Even before 
the written Word was given, this Spirit was leading men to a knowledge 
of supernatural things. Mr. Max Miiller, in his ‘ Hibbert Lecture,’ 
makes remarks which the writer might have appealed to in support of 
what he stated in Vol. I., p. 443, as to the primeval worship being a 
worship of the lights of heaven. Mr. Miiller says: ‘ Religion, if not 
as old as the world, is, at least, as old as the world we know. As soon 
almost as we know anything of the thoughts and feelings of man, we 
find him in possession of religion, or rather possessed by religion’ 
(p. 4). He goes on to show that this primeval religion is not fetishism, 
but a worship of the bright lights of heaven, from which lights the 
name ‘God’ comes. He says: ‘“ Deva” came to mean “God,” 
because it originally meant “ bright”; and we cannot doubt but that 
something beyond the meaning of “brightness” had attached itself 
to the word “‘deva” before the ancestors of the Indians and Italians 
broke up from their common home’ (p. 5). ‘They did not start, as 
was imagined, with a worship of Fetishes. Fetish-worship came in in 
later times, where we expect. In the earliest documents of religious 
thought in India there is no trace of it’ (p. 373). He thinks that man 
passed in conception, beginning with Star-Worship, from the Tangible 
to the Semitangible, and from the Semitangible to the Intangible 
(pp. 178-182). ‘Indians forsook the bright Devas, not because they 
believed or desired less than the bright Devas, but because they believed 
and desired more’ (p. 304). This Spirit may not only give man 
understanding ; it may become a Wind or Spirit of Wisdom and 
Revelation (Ephes. i. 17). This is a supernatural measure of the 
Divine Breathing. Those holy men to whom this Divine Wind or 
Breath came were borne along by it asa sailing ship is borne by the 
wind (2 Pet. i. 21). They were moved to write things unknown to 
man’s unaided sense, and all they wrote is said to be 6:d7vevrros—that 
is, ‘God-breathed’ (2 Tim. iii. 16). Since these Scriptures are God- 
breathed. and are yet said to be spoken by men moved by the Holy 
Wind or Holy Ghost, it appears that the Holy Ghost is, in this aspect, 
identical with the Divine Breath—that is, the Breath of God, the Father 
of spirits. This Holy Spirit from Him who gives wisdom (Jas. 1.75) is 
often referred to as acting through speech as well as by writing. These 
holy men are said to speak as they are moved. ‘There is no difference 
in principle between the Divine Breath moving men to write truth 
otherwise undiscoverable, or moving them to speak it. Hence, while 
the Scripture is said to be God-breathed, the Holy Breath or Holy 
Spirit is sometimes said to speak through men. Zacharias speaks when 
filled with the Holy Ghost (i. 67) which spake in David (Heb. iv. 7), 
and by the mouth of all the holy Prophets (Luke i. 70). But this 
Divine Spirit has spoken in two spheres. ‘Through the Jewish age He 
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spake in the earthly sphere, but after the day of Pentecost He also spake 
from the heavenly sphere (Heb. xii. 25, 26). Jesus spake of the higher 
gift when this Holy Breath or Holy Ghost should come down from the 
heavenly sphere (Acts 1. 8). That heavenly Wind came on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts 11. 2). Under its influence they spake (verse 4), and 
preached (1 Pet. i. 12), and were taught (1 Cor. ii. 13). Under the 
impulses of this Divine Wind the Apostles knew what was right 
(Acts xv. 28), and whither to go (xii. 4), and whom to choose (xiii. 2), 
and what places to avoid (xvi. 6). We, too, need to seek, in faith and 
prayer, this heavenly Breath which will illuminate our Minds, and, by 
applying the truth, will be as a Wind breathing upon the slain that they 
may live (Ezek. xxxvil. 9). In both its spheres of action, and regarded 
apart from its emanations, this Spirit is the νοῦς or mind of Christ, and 
is the Son of God. 

2. The epithets ‘ Holy Spirit,’ or ‘Spirit,’ appear to be applied also to 
the Living Water from Christ, which is the Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus 
(Rom. viii. 2). This is the sprinkling which is called the sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus (1 Pet. i. 2), the blood which, like water, washes 
white (Rev. vil. 14). The imagery of water is especially associated 
with this Spirit. Drinking, baptizing, washing, pouring, cleansing, these 
are figures used of this Divine Water, which is Christ in the Soul. In 
John vii. 38, 39, Jesus is said to give Living Water, and this Living 
Water is spoken of as ‘the Spirit which they that believed on Him were 
to receive. This Water of Life from Christ is especially a gift of the 
latter day, and is associated with the heavenly realm. Jesus was to 
come down like rain and showers (Ps. lxxii, 6). God says: ‘I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean’ (Ezek. xxxvi. 25). 
So the blood of Jesus cleanses from all sin (1 John 1. 7). John spake 
of this baptism as a baptism with the Holy Ghost (Matt. iii. rz), and 
Jesus also spake of a like baptism (Acts i. 5). The very figure of 
baptism suggests Water. This is the Living Water from Christ the 
Fountain, who is within us. In Acts i. 17, 33, we have the figure of 
pouring, and this seems to imply that the Spirit spoken of is the Living 
Water, though it is said to be heard and seen. ‘The mockers had com- 
pared its influence to Wine (11. 13), and Paul is showing that they are 
not filled with Wine, but with the Spirit (Ephes. v. 18), which leads 
them to speak in hymns and spiritual songs. Even the Life or Living 
Water in Christ was the light of men (John i. 4). Hence Peter may be 
referring to this Living Water, or Christ’s Life in Prophets, when he 
speaks of the Spirit of Christ pointing beforehand to Christ’s sufferings 
and glory (τ Pet. i. 11). So, inasmuch as Matthew is speaking of the 
Soulical Side of Christ’s Nature, he is probably referring to the Holy 
Ghost in this aspect of Living Water, or Christ’s Blood, when he writes 
of Mary being with child of the Holy Ghost. According to this imagery, 
Clement speaks of the early Corinthians thus: καὶ πλήρης πνεύματος ἁγίου 
ἔχχυσις ἐπὶ πάντας éyévero—‘ And there was a full outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit upon all’ (Epis. i. 2). We all need the One baptism 
(Ephes. iv. 5), which brings us into one Body, as we all drink of this 
One Spirit (1 Cor. xii. 1.3). In this aspect the Holy Ghost is virtually 
identified with Christ’s Divine Life, the Living Water which springs up 
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from Him within us. This is in relation to Christ’s Soulical Side. Of 
this Living Water, and of the Divine Breath or Spirit which reveals 
truth, men must be born before they can enter the kingdom of God 
(John iii. 5). Irenzeus says: ‘In omnibus autem nobis Spiritus et ipse 
est aqua viva’ (Lib. V., c. xviii.) —‘ And in all of us there is the Spirit, 
and He Himself is Living Water.’ 

3. There is, as the writer thinks, a third use of these terms, wherein 
the Spiritual Body of Christ as joined to, and dwelling in our Soulical 
Bodies, and sharing in their sowing and uprising, is spoken of as the 
Spirit of God and the Holy Spirit. Reference has already been made 
to the close association in some passages of the Spirit of God with the 
process of the redemption of our Soulical Bodies. As Christ on the 
Soulical Side is manifested within our Flesh as the Lamb, and in our 
Souls as Living Water, so the Spiritual Body of Christ becomes as a 
Soulical Body in that it dwells in our Soulical Bodies. In this case, 
however, the reference is to the Spiritual Side, where the laws of fleshly 
increase do not apply. Paul says: ‘In whom, having also believed, ye 
were sealed (ἐσφραγίσθητε) with the Holy Spirit of promise, which is an 
earnest of our inheritance, unto the redemption of God's own possession, 
unto the praise of His glory’ (Ephes. i. 14). Here mention is made of 
a sealing by a Holy Spirit, and that in reference to a redemption, a 
phrase which Paul elsewhere applies to a redemption of the Body 
(Rom. viii. 23). Now, as the writer has alleged that on the Soulical 
Side there is an identification of the Holy Spirit with Jesus as Living 
Water, which yet does not include the whole of Christ’s Soulical Side 
since the Living Water does not include the Flesh, in like manner the 
Valentinians conjoin the Holy Spirit and Christ in that Jesus who is 
spoken of sometimes as ‘the Higher Christ.’ Their teaching on this, 
as on so many other subjects, may well lead us to dissent from the 
harsh saying of Irenzeus, ‘that the wisdom of Valentinus was possibly an 
emission from the Devil’—‘ Possibile est autem, eam que est ἃ Valen- 
tino sapientiam, cum sit de Diabole emissione’ (Lib. IL, c. xxiv.). Of 
the coming forth of the Soulical Side, or Jesus, as Matthew describes 
Him, we read: τὸν Μονογενῆ πάλιν ἑτέραν προβαλέσθαι συζυγίαν, κατὰ 
προμήθειαν τοῦ ἸΤατρὺς, iva μὴ ὁμοίως ταύτῃ πάθῃ τις τῶν Αἰώνων, Χριστὸν 
καὶ Πνεῦμα ἅγιον, εἰς πῆξιν καὶ στηριγμὸν τοῦ Πληρώματος ὑφ᾽ ὧν καταρτισ- 
θῆναι τοῦς Aiwvas—‘That Monogenes again emitted another joint-Pair, 
according to the forethought of the Father, that no other Aon might 
suffer in a similar way to this (Sophia), [namely] Christ and the Holy 
Spirit for the fixing and establishing of the Pleroma, by whom [also] the 
AZons have been perfected’ (Iren., Lib. L, ci, ὃ 4). In this passage 
the Holy Spirit appears to represent the Living Water. After describing 
how Christ taught the syzygia, and how He showed that the Father 
cannot be contained or apprehended, and how the One Holy Spirit 
taught the worthy to be thankful, and Jed them to rest, the description 
in Irenzeus next proceeds to speak of the emission of another Christ, 
the Saviour. The writer holds that this is Christ as described by Luke. 
He is Christ on the Spiritual Side. Concerning this Christ who comes 
by Economy, not by flesh and blood increase through Monogenes, two 
things are noticeable : 
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The first is the close identification of this Christ with the Holy Spirit 
that came upon Jesus at His baptism in the Jordan. This is one of the 
most prominent characteristics of Gnostic teaching, from the days of 
Basilides and onward. It is very difficult to account for this almost 
unanimous opinion of Gnostics that a higher Christ came upon a lower 
Christ at the Baptism, on the assumption that there was nothing in 
Scripture, and nothing in Apostolic teaching, to give countenance to 
such an opinion. Although they do not always speak of this Christ 
who descends as a Dove by the term ‘Holy Spirit,’ still the New 
Testament gives us the reason for regarding this as an identification of 
Christ with the Holy Spirit. Hence it is as if the Gnostics in all such 
passages as the following had expressly used the term ‘Holy Spirit.’ In 
fact, in some cases they do use it. Epiphanius says of the Cerinthians _ 
(H. C., p. 110, D.): ἔάνωθεν ὃὲ ἐκ τοῦ ἄνω θεοῦ, μετὰ τὸ ὡδρυνθῆναι τὸν 
᾿Ιησοῦν κατεληλύθεναι τὸν Χριστόν εἰς αὐτόν, rods’ ἐστὶ τὸ πνεῦμα ἅγιον ἐν 
εἶδει περιστεράς ἐν τῷ ᾿Ιορδὰᾶνη, καὶ ἀποκαλύψαι αὐτῷ, καὶ δι’ αὐτοῦ τοῖς μετ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ τὸν ἀγνύστον Πατέρα --“ That from above, from the supreme God, 
after Jesus was grown up, there came down upon Him in the Jordan, 
the Christ, that is, the Holy Spirit in the form of a Dove, and revealed 
to Him, and through Him to those with Him, the unknown Father.’ 
He also adds that the Carpocratians differ little from these Cerinthians. 
Basilides also, according to Irenzeus (Lib. I., c. xxiv.), believed ‘that the 
self-existent and ineffable Father’ sent His first begotten Nus, who is 
also said to be Christ : ‘ Misisse primogenitum Niin suum, et hunc esse 
qui dicitur Christus.’ It will be noticed that the word ‘ Firstborn’ is 
here applied to this Christ of the GZconomy, or Spiritual Side, as in 
Luke ii. 7, Heb. i. 6. The use of the word Nus or vovg in a very 
marked way associates this Christ with the Spiritual Side. Irenzeus 
goes on to say that this Christ or Nus did not suffer, but the 
Simon who had to bear His cross. We have yet to consider héw far 
this Simon is identical with Christ of the Incarnation or Soulical Side. 
In describing the doctrine of the Marcionites, Irenzeus writes of the 
Christ who descended as a Dove: καὶ τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὸ πνεῦμω τὸ λαλῆσαν 
διὰ τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ, τὸ ὁμολυγῆσαν ταυτὸν υἱὸν ἀνθρώπου, καὶ φανερώσαντα τὸν 
Πατέρα, κατελθὸν μὲν εἰς τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν, ἡνῶσθαι δ᾽ αὐτῷ. καὶ καθεῖλε μὲν τὸν 
θάνατον, φησὶν, ὁ ἐκ τῆς οἰκονομίας Σωτὴρ, ἐγνώρισε δὲ τὸν ἸΤατέρα Χριστόν 
(Χριστός)--Απα that this is the Spirit speaking through Jesus [the 
Spirit], confessing Himself to be the Son of Man, and making manifest 
the Father, coming down indeed into Jesus, and being united with 
Him. And he says that the Saviour who was from QE£conomy, 
destroyed death, and, [as] the Christ, He made known the Father’ 
(Lib. I., c. xii., § 3). Grabé refers to Lib. III., c. xvii., to show that Χριστόν 
isan error for Χριστός. It is noticeable how the word ‘G&conomy’ appears 
to attach to the Nus, or Christ of the Spiritual Side. Justin Martyr 
says that Christ γεννηθῆναι σαρκυποιηθεὶς ὑπέμεινειν ἵνα διὰ τῆς οἰκονομίας 
ταυτῆς, etc. (Dial., c. xlv.)—‘endured being made flesh that through 
this Economy,’ etc. Thus he uses the term ‘CEconomy’ of Christ’s birth. 

A second noticeable feature is, that there appears to be associated 
with this Spiritual Christ a certain Form or Body, which becomes 
Soulical. The writer believes that it is this Body of Christ in its 
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Spiritual Form, to which the term ‘ Holy Spirit,’ or ‘Spirit of God,’ is 
sometimes applied in the New Testament, and which causes the term 
‘Holy Spirit’ to be so often applied in these ancient writings to the 
Son of God, or Spiritual Side of Christ. On this Spiritual Side there 
are the two aspects, Christ’s Intellectual Nature or Mind, and His 
Spiritual Body. When that Body comes into union with the Mortal or 
Soulical Bodies of the saints, it is the Holy Spirit or Spirit of God 
dwelling in them, and sharing their destiny. It is sown with them in 
death, and they rise with it in the redemption of the body, or birth from 
above. Hence, coming down to our Mortal Bodies, and to the 
Servants’ Grade, it has a humiliation analogous to the Incarnation, and 
is spoken of by the Gnostics as a Soulical Body. Nevertheless it is a 
body that cannot be holden of death. As Paul, when alluding to the 
earnest of our redemption, speaks of our being sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of Promise (Ephes. i. 13), that is, as the writer thinks, 
of our receiving Christ’s Spiritual Body or Holy Spirit into union with 
our Soulical Bodies so that we now have the firstfruits of the Spirit, and 
groan for the redemption of our Soulical Bodies (Rom. viii. 23), 
so the Valentinians, when speaking of the coming of what the writer 
would call the Higher Christ of the C&conomy, associate it with a 
sealing by the Father. The Greek, and that only, has this reference, 
thus: τὸ σὰν Πλήρωμα τῶν Αἰώνων, συνευδοκοῦντος τοῦ Χριστοῦ καὶ τοῦ 
Πνεύματος, τοῦ δὲ Ilarpis αὐτῶν συνεπισφραγιζομένου, etc.—‘The whole 
Pleroma of the A‘ons, Christ and the Spirit consenting, and the Father 
of them adding the seal,’ etc. (Lib. I., c. i, § 4), then the paragraph 
goes on to show how they emit the perfect Fruit, Jesus, the Star of the 
Pleroma. This figure of a sealing is sometimes used by Philo where he 
is referring to the giving of a form: Γεγένηται γὰρ ὁ κόσμος, καὶ πάντως 
ὑπ΄ αἰτίου σινὸς, γέγονεν" ὁ δὲ τοῦ ποιοῦντος λύγος αὐτός ἐστιν ἡ σφραγίς, ἧ τῶν 
ὄντων ἕκαστον μεμόρφωται---᾿ For the world has been made, and_has 
altogether come into existence, by some cause. But the Logos of Him 
who made it is Himself the Seal by which everything in the universe 
has been formed’ (Lib. de Prof., c. 2). So in the important chapters 
concerning the Creation and Logos he says: Καθάπερ οὖν ἡ ἐν τῷ 
ἀρχιτεκτονικῷ προδια τυπωθεῖσα πόλις τὴν 4 χώραν ἐκτὸς οὐκ εἶχεν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐνεσφρά- 
20:0 ™ τοῦ τεχνίτου Luxn, τὸν αὐτὸν | τρόπον οὐδὲ 6 % τῶν ἰδεῶν κόσμος an ).ον 
ἄν ἔχοι τόπον, ἢ τὸν θεῖὸν λόγον σὸν ταῦτα διακοσμήσαντα---- As therefore the 
city [about to be built], first being typified in the [soul] of the architect, 
had no external location, but was ensealed in the soul of the architect, 
after the same fashion, the world of ideas would have no other place 
than the Divine Logos, which arranged all these things’ (Lib. de Mund., 
c. v. See alsoc. iv., vi.). Reference has been made to the passages 
where the Valentinians say of the Christ of the Giconomy: ‘ But that 
from CXconomy He put around Him a Soulical Body, having substance, 
but prepared by an unspeakable art,’ etc.-(Lib. I.,c. i, § 11). ‘But they 
say that the Saviour put on a Soulical Body, prepared from C&conomy 
by an unspeakable forethought, so as to be visible and capable of being 
handled’ (Id., § 20). So, after speaking of the Soulical Christ, they 
say: ‘And that into this, at the baptism, came down the Saviour from 
the Pleroma, He who is from all (the ons], in the form of a Dove’ 
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(Id., c. 13). Thus they associate a Soulical Body with the Christ of 
the (Economy. ‘To this Christ they give the name ‘ Paraclete,’ which 
is a further identification of Him with the Holy Spirit: Τὸν Παράκλητον 
δὲ ἐξέπεμψεν αὐτὴν (αὐτῇ) τουτέστι τὸν Σωτῆρα, evddvrog αὐτῷ πᾶσαν τὴν 
δύναμιν τοῦ Πατρὺς-- But He sent to her the Paraclete, that is the 
Saviour, giving to Him all the power of the Father’ (Id., c. 8). When 
Paul is contrasting the Soulical Body with the Spiritual he says: ‘If 
there is a Soulical Body there is also a Spiritual Body. So also it is 
written, The first man Adam became a living soul, The last Adam 
became a life-giving Spirit’ (1 Cor. xv. 44, 45). This is virtually 
to identify the Spiritual Body that gives life with Christ. The 
writer holds that it is the Spiritual Body of Christ, pertaining to His 
Spiritual Side, which is designated sometimes ‘Spirit of God,’ etc. 
That Spirit has come into union with our Soulical Bodies, and has 
entered a Soulical Sphere by thus coming to the Servants’ Grade, on 
which our Soulical Bodies are to be sown in death. So far it may be 
spoken of as the Valentinians speak of it, as a Soulical Body. But it 
has only come to dwell in our Soulical Bodies that it may be a death to 
their sinful deeds, and that it may ultimately raise or redeem them to its 
own Spiritual Realm, in a birth from above. ‘The term Spirit, Paraciete, 
Holy Spirit, etc., are applied to the Christ of the GEconomy, but if such 
terms properly pertain to Christ’s Spiritual Body belonging to Him in 
this CEconomy, it is natural that the terms should be extended to the 
whole of His Spiritual Side. Paul appears to give some of these 
epithets, and also the name ‘Christ,’ to this Spiritual Body of Christ 
dwelling in our Soulical Bodies, and working their redemption. ‘ And 
if Christ is in you, the Body is dead because of sin, but the Spirit is life 
because of righteousness. But if the Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus 
from the dead dwelleth in you, He that raised up Christ Jesus from 
the dead shall quicken also your Mortal Bodies through His Spirit 
that dwelleth in you’ (Rom. viii. ro, 11). ‘If by the Spirit ye mortify 
the deeds of the Body, ye shall live. For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, these are sons of God’ (verses 13, 14). When this 
Spiritual Body has risen again to its own sphere, and acts from that 
sphere upon the spiritual sons of God, it will be the Spirit of Truth, the 
Paraclete, leading them into all truth (John xv. 26). 

It is common for us to speak of the body as a man’s environment. 
We cannot, however, so speak of the Spiritual Body of Christ after its 
union with our Soulical Bodies in relation to the Mind of Christ. 
Even when the Body is on the Servants’ Grade, the Mind, or Son of 
God, as we shall see, has access to the higher grades. 

That a Spiritual but descending Body is in association with the Son 
of God, and that the names ‘Spirit of God’ and ‘ Holy Spirit’ are 
given to this Body, accord with the fact that where Christ is said to be 
avouched as the Son of God, it is also said: ‘And He saw the Spirit 
of God descending as a Dove’ (Matt. iii. 16). ‘The Holy Ghost 
descended in a bodily form, as a Dove, upon Him’ (Luke ii. 22). 
The Dove, as having a body swift in its motion, is not an inapt emblem 
of a Spiritual Body. 

It is not only the Gnostics who attach to the Son of God the epithets 
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usually given to the Holy Spirit. Hermas has the following passages 
‘Filius autem Spiritus sanctus est ’—‘ But the Son is the Holy Spirit’ 
(Lib. ΠῚ., Sim. 5). It is added by Commentators that the term ‘ Holy 
Spirit’ is here applied to the Divine Nature in Christ : τὸ θεῖν ἐν Χριστῷ. 
That, however, is not inconsistent with the supposition that it may have 
an application to His Spiritual Body. Moreover, the fact remains that 
Christ is designated the Holy Spirit. What the writer has said of the 
Holy Spirit being the Spiritual Body of Christ coming into union with 
our Soulical Bodies to redeem them from death finds a measure of 
support from the following words: ‘Quare autem Dominus in consilio 
adhibuerit Filium de hereditate, et bonos angelos ? (audi). Quia nuntius 
vadit ille Spiritus sanctus, qui infusus est omnium primo in corpore, in 
quo habitaret Deus. Collocavit enim eum Intellectus in corpore, ut ei 
videbatur ’—‘ But hear wherefore the Lord called His Son and the 
good angels into counsel concerning the inheritance. It is because 
that Holy Spirit goes [as] a Messenger, who is first of all infused into 
the Body of all, in which [Body] God dwelt. For the Mind (= νοῦς) 
has placed it in the Body as it seemed good to it’ (Lib. IIL, Sim. 5, 
5. 6) The writer believes that the Body here spoken of is the Soulical 
Body, and that the word ‘ Intellectus’ relates to Christ on the Spiritual 
Side, or the ‘Nus,’ ‘the Son of God.’ The sentences which follow the 
quotation just given are not inconsistent with this view: ‘This Body, 
therefore, into which the Holy Spirit has been led, has served that 
Spirit, walking in modesty, uprightly and with chastity ; nor has it at all 
defiled that Spirit. When, therefore, that Body would have always 
obeyed the Holy Spirit, and have laboured with it uprightly and with 
chastity, nor have ever succumbed, that wearied Body, having held 
converse, toilsomely but bravely, with the Holy Spirit, is received as 
approved by God. Its energetic running has therefore been pleasing to 
God, because it has not been defiled in the earth, possessing in itself 
the Holy Spirit. Therefore He (the Father) has called into counsel the 
Son and the good angels, that to This One also—that is, to a Body 
(‘ut et huic, scilicet corpori’) which has served the Holy Spirit without 
complaint--some standing place should be given, lest it should seem 
to have lost the reward of its labour. For each Body found pure and 
without spot, in which the Holy Spirit has been appointed to dwell, 
shall receive a reward.’ The earthy body will never be found pure and 
spotless. Paul appears to be speaking of the Soulical Body, with the 
Holy Ghost or Spiritual Body of Christ as the Son of God dwelling 
therein, when he says: ‘Know ye not that your Body isa Temple of 
the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have from God’ (1 Cor. vi. 19). 
‘But the Body is not for fornication, but for the Lord ; and the Lord 
for the Body, and God both raised the Lord, and will raise up us 
through His power’ (verses 13, 14). 

Hippolytus thus identifies Christ with the Spirit: ὅτι ὄντως, ἀδελφοὶ, ἡ 
δύναμις ἡ πατρῷα, 6 ἐστιν Abyos, ἀπ᾽ οὐρανοῦ κατῆλθεν, καὶ οὐκ αὐτὸς ὁ ILarnp. 
Λέγει γὰρ οὕτως: ᾿Εγὼ ἐκ τοῦ ἸΤατρὺς ἐξῆλθον, καὶ ἥκω. Τὶ δέ ἐστιν τὸ (ὃ 
ἐξῆλθεν) ἐξῆλθον ἐκ τοῦ Llarpis ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ὁ Λόγος ; Τί δὲ τὸ ἐξ αὐτοῦ γεννηθὲν 
ἀλλ᾽ ἢ ινεῦμα, τουτέστιν ὁ Adyos—‘ For truly, brethren, the Fatherly 
Power, which is the Logos, came down from heaven, and He is not the 
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Father Himself. For He speaks thus: “1 came forth from the Father, 
and am come.” But what is That which came forth from the Father 
except the Logos ? and what is That which is begotten of Him but the 
Spirit ?—that is, the Logos’ (Cont. Heer. Noét., c. xvi.). 

If, as the writer alleges, the term ‘ Holy Spirit’ be thus applicable to 
the Living Water or Spirit of Life in Christ of the Incarnation coming 
on the Soulical Side, and also to the Spiritual Body of the Christ of the 
Economy coming into union with our Soulical Bodies, then it is not 
unnatural that the Evangelists, Matthew and Luke, should both use the 
epithet in speaking of the coming of Christ. Gabriel appears to be 
referring to the Spiritual Body of Christ coming into union with the 
Soulical Bodies of those Gentiles who are coming to the truth when He 
says: ‘The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee’ (verse 35). So He 
appears to be referring to the Mind of Christ as the Son of God coming 
to them, so as to overshadow or be above them, when He says: ‘ And 
the Power of the Most High shall overshadow thee.’ Christ is the 
Power of God (1 Cor. i. 24). Thus the conjoined Spiritual Body and 
Mind of Christ will have a double name, being called éyiov, or Holy 
Thing, and also Son of God. It is not Mary, however, who is to give 
this name. Sons of God are born of God, and are named of Him. 
They come not by flesh and blood (Jas. 1. 18). Thus the GEconomy is 
promised ; but it will be long before that process has reached its 
ultimate stage in the revealing of the sons of God, and the redemption 
of Soulical Bodies (Rom. viii. 19, 23). The words used by Gabriel, 
‘come upon’ and ‘overshadow,’ indicate that the former relates to 
what comes lower or nearer. ‘This is the Holy Spirit or Spiritual Body 
of Christ becoming Soulical by union with the Mortal or Soulical bodies 
of men. ‘There is a use of this word ἐπισκιάζω (Matt. xvii. 5) wherein 
it does not so much appear to denote overshadowing as the com- 
municating of light from a primary source to that object which will 
reflect this light. In one sense this may be said to be a begetting of 
light in the object that reflects, but it is not a darkening of any light 
that was previously there. Philo, referring to Exod. xxxii. 26, etc., says : 
‘But if, then, the false fabrication of a myth prevailed to quench so 
great a light (αὐγὴν) of truth, which neither the shining sun nor the 
whole chorus of the stars will overshadow (ἐπισκιάσει), for it shines by 
its own intellectual (νοητῷ) and bodiless splendour, in comparison with 
which anything pertaining to sense-perception would be thought to 
be the night in comparison with the day’ (Vit. Mos., Lib. IIL., 
Ὁ ἘΣΤΙ ἢ 

Gabriel now calls the attention of Mary, or the Gentiles betrothed to 
Joseph the Prophetic Body, to Elizabeth, or the Old Testament 
Scriptures. The line of that Truth is now to reach the Gentiles. The 
Ethiopian eunuch is one illustration of this outspreading of Truth to 
Gentiles (Acts viii. 28). The Angel speaks of Elizabeth as Mary’s 
kinswoman (ouyyeviz, verse 36). Not one indication is given in the 
New Testament, apart from this verse, of any flesh-and-blood relation- 
ship between the families of Mary and Elizabeth. Strauss and others 
have noted the fact that Elizabeth was a Levite (i. 5). Hence, if Mary 
had been her flesh-and-blood relation, she too would have been a 
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Levite. How, then, could our Lord have ‘sprung out of Judah’ 
(Heb. vii. 14), or been in David’s line? If the Truth can dwell in us, 
and be with us (2 John, verse 2), it may also be spoken of as being akin 
tous. It is very common to apply the figure of kinship to something 
very different from flesh-and-blood affinity. Clem. Alex. says that Christ 
brings us εἰς συγγένειαν διὰ τὸ aiwa αὐτοῦ (Peed., Lib. I., c. vi, p. 106)— 
‘into kinship through His blood.’ Chesernius, in Plutarch, thinks that 
the ancients did not quench lamps because of the kinship (συγγενείᾳ) of 
every fire with the sacred and quenchless fire (Sympos., Lib. VIL, 
Ques. 4, § 2). Goethe defines the Moon as ‘the Sister of the first 
Light ’—‘ Schwester von dem ersten Licht.’ So Plato speaks of a good 
mind, knowledge, understanding, art, and all things else that are akin 
(Suyyevj) to such things (Philebus, c. xxvi.). Philo says that man is 
most akin (συγγενέστατος) to the purest heaven of substance (De Dec. 
Orac., c. xxv.). Spenser speaks of Sorrow and Wrath as ‘Cousin 
Passions’ (Bk. III., Cant. 4). It is probable also that in this word 
‘kindred’ there is an allusion to the fact that Elizabeth, though having 
conceived amongst Jews, is not yet identified with Mary’s Gentile Class. 
But the Truth has a relation even to those who have not fully received 
it. As respects these Gentiles, Elizabeth is yet concealed (verse 24), 
and barren. Her truth is hid from Gentile eyes. But Gabriel refers to 
her in both aspects. First, in reference to her as having conceived 
amongst Jews, He says: ‘And behold, Elizabeth, thy kinswoman, she 
herself also has conceived a son in her old age.’ Gabriel next passes 
to the Gentiles, and His use of the word ‘sixth’ clearly connects His 
next sentence with the allusion in verse 24 to five months’ hiding. 
Amongst Gentiles Elizabeth is still barren, though her barrenness will 
end from the moment Elizabeth and Mary come together. The Greek 
does not say, as our Versions represent, ‘who was called,’ but, as it is 
expressed in the margin of the Revised Version, ‘who is called.’ Why 
should she be called barren if she has already conceived? ‘This 
peculiar expression shows that Elizabeth, or the Old Testament, is 
being regarded in two aspects, in one of which she has conceived, while 
in the other she is barren. She has fruit amongst Jews, but not with 
Mary or the Gentiles who know not the Scriptures. It may be said that 
the allusion to six months implies an embryonic process. But this is 
not a birth according to flesh and blood. In Is. Ixvi. a people who had 
been cast out by their brethren (verse 5) as Gentiles were cast out by 
Jews, are spoken of as if their moral birth was to be speedy: ‘ Before 
she travailed she brought forth ; before her pain came she was delivered 
of a man-child. Who hath heard such a thing? who hath seen such 
things? Shall a land be born in one day? Shall a nation be brought 
forth at once ?’ (verses 7, 8). The Jews had long had the Old Testa- 
ment, and were long in bringing forth the fruit Repentance, or John. 
The Gentiles had a comparatively short time wherein they knew the 
Scriptures, yet they speedily bring forth. The allusion in verse 56 will, 
the writer thinks, be found to support the view that the embryonic 
period of Elizabeth in relation to the Gentiles is regarded as only lasting 
three months. This is attributed by Gabriel to the mighty power of 
God’s Word, an allusion to Scripture which tends to show that Elizabeth 
5—2 
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represents the Word of Scripture. As regards the Gentiles, five months 
of the embryonic period have passed, and in the sixth month she is still 
called the barren. But God’s Word will work wonders in the next three 
months. Hence, though she has been in hiding, that era of conceal- 
ment and barrenness may be regarded and reckoned as part of the 
embryonic era. God will compensate the Gentiles for lost time, and 
the last will be made equal with the first: ‘And this (οὗτος), indeed, is 
the six [month] to her that is called barren, For no word from God shall 
be void of power’ (verse 38). Mary now begins to use prayer to the 
Lord, and to confess herself to be the Lord’s handmaid, or servant 
(δούλη). This word shows that Mary is still on the Servants’ Grade. 
Now, however, she is about to cease from angelic visions, and to turn to 
the sure Word of God—that is, to Elizabeth: ‘And Mary said, Behold 
the bondmaid of the Lord, May it be to me according to Thy word. 
And the Angel departed from her’ (verse 38). Her language is that of 
resignation, and faith, and hope. 

As the Angel departs, Mary now comes eagerly to Elizabeth, or the 
Scriptures of the Old Testament. It was the Angel who drew her 
attention to Elizabeth, and revealed to her the interest she had in 
Elizabeth, as one of her kin. Previously she had not known her. Now, 
however, that the Scriptures of truth have been indicated to Mary, she 
comes to them with haste, as men hasten the coming of God’s day 
(2 Pet. iii. 12), and she rejoices in God’s Word as those who find spoil 
(Ps. cxix. 162). She comes in these days, not ‘after these days.’ She 
is still on the Servants’ Grade. The word μετὰ, ‘with,’ in verse 39, also 
shows it. In coming to the Jewish Scriptures she is coming to Judaism, 
or Judah, and the house of Zacharias, or the Adamic Man, who, by 
prayer, and the priestly system, and righteous walking in God’s or- 
dinances, keeps God in remembrance, and is remembered by Him. 
But she comes to Judaism in its best aspect when she adopts the graces 
embodied in Zacharias, and when she comes to the Old Testament. 
Hence she is said to come to a city. This is a spiritual emblem. The 
writer thinks that this city, like the city into which Mordecai went out 
(Esth. iv. 1), and of which Paul speaks (Gal. iv. 25), is Jerusalem 
regarded as an emblem of the Sinaitic Covenant. No name is given to 
it. It is said to be in the hill country, but the imagery is moral. The 
hill country is that which is morally elevated. The Truth of the Old 
Covenant, regarded apart from Rabbinical traditions, and simply as a 
revelation given in Scripture, is a strong city, in which God shows us 
His marvellous lovingkindness (Ps. xxxil. 21). That Truth is a hill of 
God from which help comes. It is a high and sure defence. God’s 
righteousness revealed therein is like the mountains of God (Ps. xxxvi. 6). 
‘And Mary arose in these days, and went into the hill country (ὀρεινὴν) 
with (μετὰ) haste, into a city of Juda, and entered (εἰσῆλθεν) into the 
house of Zacharias, and saluted Elizabeth’ (verse 40). The word 
‘entered,’ as an equivalent of 814, indicates the Servants’ Grade. The 
figure of ‘saluting,’ or ‘embracing,’ is expressly used in Heb. xi. 13, of 
embracing Scriptural promises—‘ Not having received the promises, but 
having seen them, and greeted (ἀσπάσαμενοι) them.’ This is the word 
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used of Mary saluting Elizabeth. The writer holds that it has in both 
passages an identical meaning. It imports a welcoming and an em- 
bracing of the very substance of the Truth revealed in Scripture. So it 
is that Mary greets or salutes Elizabeth, the emblem of the Old Tes- 
tament. 

The word ‘heard,’ in verse 41, shows that the narrative still pertains 
to the Servants’ Grade. On the literal theory the verse is difficult. It 
is an unusual thing for an unborn child to show glad emotion, or for a 
mother so to interpret the movement of such child. In verse 15, where 
the reference is to the Servants’ Grade, mention is made of the womb, as 
here, and in verse 44. But no reference is made to the womb in verse 17, 
and in the early part of verse 24, which deal with John as on the Young 
Men’s Grade. On that grade the Principle of Repentance is stronger, 
and is not in such close association with the womb and childhood. Τὶ 
is only ‘after these days’ that Elizabeth conceives on the Young Men’s 
Grade (verse 24). But on the Servants’ Grade, and ‘in these days’ 
(¥erse 39) Elizabeth is concealed (verse 24), and barren (verse 36). It 
follows, therefore, that the allusion in verses 41, 44, to the babe leaping 
for joy imports the sudden coming into existence of the child, as if it 
had the strength of a six-months’ child from the first moment of its 
conception. ‘This is the first indication of a living child on the Servants’ 
Grade. The previous references to Elizabeth as on this grade betoken 
barrenness. But now God was making the barren woman to keep house, 
and to be a joyful mother of children (Ps. cxili. 9). Her healing was 
springing forth speedily (Is. lviii. 8). As by one bound, her child was 
leaping into strong and lusty life. ‘Thus, as the Gentiles or Mary comes 
to Elizabeth or the Old Testament, the Principle of Repentance begins 
to be formed amongst them. Mary is in the house of Zacharias when 
this change takes place (verse 40). The birth of John, in Repentance, 
on the Servants’ Grade, is to be to him (verse 13) as one who prays. 
Nevertheless, as the Repentance pertains to the Servants’ Grade, it must 
be imperfect. _It is a change in outward works that pertain to Law 
rather than in the heart. It is in the Repentance of the Young Men’s 
Grade that hearts are turned. But in this house of Zacharias, in the 
city of Judah (verse 39), Jews and Gentiles are bringing forth outward 
fruits of such good works as are meet for Repentance. Mary and the 
Jews in the house of Zacharias are as one. Mary has turned to Judaism, 
and the Jewish Scriptures, or Elizabeth. Of this good fruit, or Re- 
pentance on the Servants’ Grade, suddenly coming into life as Gentiles 
begin to turn to the Truth, we read : ‘And it came to pass, as Elizabeth 
heard the salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in her womb’ (verse 41). 
Thus the coming of the Gentiles to Judaism is coincident with the 
coming of an era of Repentance. , 

Hereupon Elizabeth is said to be filled with the Holy Ghost. Since 
Elizabeth represents the Old Testament, it is not probable that the Holy 
Spirit here indicates the Living Water from Christ, or the Spiritual Body 
of the Son of God. Nothing is said of baptism, or drinking, on the one 
hand, or of an indwelling or coming upon, on the other. But the 
passage does speak of Elizabeth lifting up her voice and uttering words. 
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Hence it is natural to think that the allusion here is to that Breath of 
God which is a Spirit of Wisdom and Revelation. Cowper says: 


‘ The Spirit breathes upon the Word, 
And brings the Truth to light.’ 


So, as Gentiles come to the Truth, the Divine Breath seems to move 
upon that Truth, and its testimony becomes more than a mere dumb 
sign. It becomes like a living voice, going before Christ, and having in 
it a fulness of blessing for Gentiles. It speaks to them as with a loud 
voice. The theory of Inspiration held by Jews like Philo, recognised 
the figure of the breathing of God, which was like a wind to bear men 
along. Philo believed that the Sacred Oracles were of three kinds ; 
‘Some are spoken from the presence (ἐκ προσώπου) of God through an 
interpreter, a Divine Prophet, and some are declared by inquiry and 
answer (ἐκ πεύσεως καὶ ἀποκρίσεως ἐθεσπίσθη), and some from the presence 
of Moses, who adjures [God], and is taken possession of by Him ’—# 
προσώπου Μωσέως ἐπιθειάσαντος καὶ ἐξ αὐτοῦ κατασχεθέντος (Vit. Mos., 
Lib. III., c. xxiii.). He speaks of Moses as beginning ‘to prophesy, 
and to be carried along by God’ (προφητεύειν καὶ θεοφορεῖσϑθαι), and as 
being ‘breathed upon from heaven ’—da’ οὐρανοῦ καταπνέομενος (Id., ς. 11.). 
Of God giving the Law from Sinai he says: ‘ As wind through a trumpet, 
He sounded forth such a distinct voice that it seemed to be alike to the 
hearing of those who were nearest and of those who were furthest away. 
. . . The power of God breathing on (ἐπιπνέουσα) raised and inflamed 
the new-made voice, and pouring it out on every side, the end showed 
itself more distinct than the beginning, inspiring (€vri@e7ox) a much 
better hearing in their souls than that through the ears’ (De Dec. 
Orac., c. ix.). It was, in a sense, a triumph for the Truth when Gentiles 
began to do it honour; and on that ground, also, it was fitting that 
Elizabeth should welcome Mary with a shout. Pindar alludes to the 
κλυτὰν ora, or ‘loud voice,’ in relation to the victory of Hippocles 
(Pyth., X., v. 6): ‘And Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
she lifted up her voice with a loud cry, and said, Blessed art thou 
amongst women’ (verse 42). It may be said, This shows that Mary is 
but one woman amongst many. The writer regards it thus. This 
coming of Mary to Elizabeth is in some respects correlative to the 
coming of the magi or wise men to Jerusalem. The difference is, that 
the coming pertains more to the Spiritual Side. In coming to the 
Scriptures or Elizabeth, Mary is finding wisdom—‘ The testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple’ (Ps. xix. 7). Thus Mary, as 
coming to Elizabeth, represents the wise men amongst the Gentiles. 
But we have seen from Esther i. 13, 17, 22, 1 Cor. xi. 3, that, in com- 
parison with these wise men, the comparatively ignorant are as women. 
Mary, as enlightened by Elizabeth or Scripture, will be blessed, and a 
blessing amongst the comparatively ignorant, who are the women of her 
class. Pindar says : 


εἰ yap τις ἐσλὰ πέπαται μὴ σὺν μακρῷ πόνῳ, 
πολλοῖς σοφὺς δοκεῖ TED’ ἀφρόνων. (Pyth., VIIL., vv. 73, 74.) 
‘For if any man without long labour has experience of good things, he seems to 
the many to be a wise man amongst (at the foot of) the foolish.’ 
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It is as one made wise by Scripture that Mary is to be blessed amongst 
women, that is, amongst the comparatively ignorant. In this moral 
sense of the word ‘women,’ we might accept the words of Euripides : 
πρὸς δὲ καὶ πεφύκαμεν 
γυναῖκες, ἐς μὲν ἔσθλ᾽ ἀμηχανώταται 
κακῶν δὲ πάντων τέκτονες σοφώταται. 
(Med., vv. 406-8.) 


‘Moreover we women are naturally least capable of good actions, but the wisest 
inventors of all bad ones.’ 


Elizabeth also pronounces a blessing on the Christ who is to be born 
of Mary. The blessings of the Old Covenant come upon the Gentiles 
through Christ (Gal. iii. 14), and He must have inherited the blessing, 
or He could not bestow it. As One perfected for evermore, He is 
approved by the Word of the Oath, which is after the Law (Heb. vii. 28). 
He is blessed for ever (Rom. ix. 5). Elizabeth says: ‘And blessed is 
the Fruit of thy womb’ (verse 43). 

She proceeds to ask an expressive question. In so doing she uses 
the word τοῦτο, showing the Servants’ Grade. Elizabeth would not find 
fault with the Christian Repentance which is on the Young Men’s 
Grade, and involves a change of heart (verse 17). But she wishes to 
know why the Gentiles in whom Christ is to be born, and who are to 
know truth in its Christian and spiritual aspects, should come to 
Elizabeth on the Grade of a Repentance that is outward, and pertaining 
to works. It is supposed that Elizabeth’s words: ‘ Whence this to me,’ 
are expressive of wonder that so great condescension should be shown 
to her by Mary. But the word ποθέν does not usually bear such a 
significance. It rather means, ‘How can it be,’ or it asks as assuming 
that the speaker has no special connection with that to which ποθέν 
refers. ‘Whence should there be to us so many loaves in a desert 
place? (Matt. xv. 33). ‘David himself calleth Him Lord, and whence 
is He his Son?’ (Mark xii. 37). No idea of condescension is involved 
in such a use of ποθέν. And the writer holds that Elizabeth is not 
referring to any condescension on Mary’s part of which she felt herself 
unworthy. Her words rather mean that Mary, as the mother of One 
who was greater than all the good works of a Jewish Repentance, and 
all the teaching of Scripture respecting such Repentance, had no need 
to go to her on the Servants’ Grade. She should not thus seek Scripture 
through Judaism, but rather through Christianity, and through Christ. 
She shows Mary that, as the mother of the Lord, there was such virtue 
in her that her salutation, her hearty embrace of Scripture, at once 
brought the principle of Repentance on the Servants’ Grade into a 
vigorous, though embryonic life. The word ‘come,’ as well as ‘ this,’ 
also shows the Servant Grade, and is expressive. It betokens a coming 
to a grade which yet is too low a grade for one in whom Christ is being 
formed. Good and holy men have sometimes shown their Repentance 
in a very Jewish and ascetic way. ‘And whence this (τοῦτο) to me, 
that the mother of my Lord should come (ἔλθη) to me, for lo, as the 
voice of thy salutation was in my ears, the babe leaped in my womb for 
joy’ (verse 44). 

It is significant that so soon as Mary, or the Gentiles, come to Eliza- 
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beth, or the Old Testament, a blessing is pronounced by the latter upon 
Mary’s faith, and a promise given that the word spoken to her shall be 
perfected. Is it not more likely that this blessing and promise repre- 
sent what is said by the Scriptures to those who are beginning to believe 
the Bible, than that they are spoken by one literal Syrian woman to 
another? Elizabeth is not blessing herself, but she is blessing Mary for 
her faith. She has shown that faith in coming with haste to Elizabeth 
or the Old Testament. Every word in that Oath of God will be fulfilled 
to these believing Gentiles. ‘And blessed is she that hath believed, 
for there shall be a fulfilment of the things spoken to her from the 
Lord’ (verse 45). 

Mary now begins her song. On the literal theory it is strange that 
she should have sung this song to Elizabeth, and away from her own 
home. Equally strange is it that Luke should have known so well what 
Mary sang. But, on the moral theory, it is natural that Mary should 
thus sing. (4) She represents Gentiles who are just coming out of 
heathen darkness to the light of Scripture. God’s name was to be great 
amongst the Gentiles (Mal. 1. 11), and Mary is here magnifying God’s 
name. The Gentiles were glad and glorified the Word of God when 
Paul and Barnabas turned to them (Acts xiii. 48). Well may Mary 
break forth into singing when the Truth of Scripture is now, for the first 
time, being revealed to her. (ὦ) It is natural that she should sing this 
song before Elizabeth. In so doing she is glorifying God’s word. Her 
song is a virtual praise of Elizabeth, as well as of God. We can praise 
God with an open Bible in our hands. (c) This song fittingly recognises 
the great truths concerning God which are revealed in Scripture, but 
which are only dimly apprehended by the dark heathen. Such are the 
unity of the Godhead, and the Divine holiness and power. (d) The 
allusion to her previous low estate (verse 48) accords better with the 
view that the reference is to the previous low estate of the Gentiles, than 
that it refers to the personal lowliness of a literal woman. (e) So the 
allusion to what was spoken to the fathers (verse 54), and to God’s 
remembering, is fitting when we think that Zacharias is God’s Memorial, 
and Elizabeth the spoken Word. (/) Mary’s song indicates an appro- 
priation of the leading truths of the Old Testament. It is in close 
affinity with Hannah’s song (1 Sam. ii. 1). Such a knowledge of the Old 
Testament is very befitting for the occasion. (g) While this glad song 
is appropriate on the lips of the Gentiles who are coming to know the 
Old Testament, its spirit is Jewish rather than Christian. This accords 
with the fact that the song is sung on the Servants’ Grade, and in a city 
of Judah. Thus it pertains to the realm of Judaism. The words 
‘bond-maid’ (verse 48), ‘done’ (verses 49, 51), ‘servant’ (verse 54), 
all betoken the Servants’ Grade. In regard to John or Repentance, 
Mary has both a Soulical and a Spiritual Side. While Repentance 
pre-eminently concerns the latter, it also affects the former. 

We read : ‘For I say that Christ hath been made a Minister of the 
circumcision for the truth of God, that He might confirm the promise 
given unto the fathers, and that the Gentiles might glorify God for His 
mercy, as it is written: Therefore will I give praise unto Thee among 
the Gentiles, And sing unto Thy name. And again He saith: Rejoice 
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ye Gentiles with His people, And again, Praise the Lord, all ye 
Gentiles, And let all the peoples praise Him’ (Rom. xv. 8-11). We 
see a fulfilment of this promise when Mary, or the Gentiles, begin to 
sing in the house of Zacharias. Nations long in darkness are here 
coming to the light, and Mary may well rejoice and sing as she sees the 
light of the new day. It is her day of true Scriptural Worship that is 
now beginning. ‘And Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, and 
my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour.’ Origen says on Ps. lvi. 9: 
‘The mind (νοῦς) itself is the psaltery, but that which encompasses the 
mind (τὸ δὲ περικείμενον τῷ νῷ), that is the soul (ψυχῆ), is the harp.’ This 
figure of the soul encompassing the mind has a bearing on the expres- 
sion: ‘the hidden part’ (Ps. li. 6). ‘For He hath looked upon the low 
estate (τωπείνωσιν) of His bond-maiden’ (δούλης, verses 47, 48). The 
word ‘low estate’ denotes a mean and abject condition. Such had 
been the condition of the Gentiles. But what evidence have we that a 
literal woman Mary was thus abject? It might seem as if the writers of 
the apocryphal Gospels found it difficult to harmonise their accounts of 
Mary’s nurture in the temple, with her residence in Nazareth and visit 
to Elizabeth. They either ignore the visit, or make the most distant 
allusion to it in saying some things must be omitted, as they are written 
fully in the Gospels (De Nat. Mar., c. x.). 

Mary adds: ‘ For lo! from now all the generations (πᾶσαι ai γενεωί) 
shall call me blessed’ (verse 48). It may be asked, Are all generations 
to call the Gentiles blessed? The writer holds that the reference is not 
to future generations of men, but to all the genea (πᾶσαι οὖν αἱ γενεαί, 
Matt. i. 17) in the sense in which the genea are spoken of in Matt. i. 17. 
We have seen how the Valentinian ASons chiefly embody Virtues as 
Truth, Wisdom, etc. So the Atons or Generations named in Matt. 1, 
are not literal persons, but Adamic representatives of Virtues, or 
Churches, or classes of faithful men. Hitherto the blessing of Abraham 
and the other genea had not come upon the Gentiles (Gal. 111. 14). 
They were strangers from the covenants of the promise (Ephes. ii. 12). 
Henceforth, however, the Abrahamic line of genea recorded in Matt. 1. 
were to call the Gentiles blessed. Mary does not say : ‘ All generations 
from now, shall call me blessed,’ but ‘From now all the generations 
shall call me blessed.’ The generations were already in existence. 
Even on the assumption that Mary’s words refer to coming generations 
of men, these generations might pronounce the Gentiles blessed as 
having received the truth, and seen the things which their eyes had 
seen. The writer thinks, however, that the former is the Scriptural 
meaning of the phrase. 

We read of some among the heathen saying: ‘The Lord hath done 
great things for them’ (Ps. cxxvi. 2). Mary, or the Gentiles, here use 
like words of God’s mighty works for them. ‘For He that is mighty 
hath done to me great things’ (verse 49). So Christ, having healed a 
Gentile, said, ‘Go to thy house, to thy friends, and tell them how great 
things the Lord hath done for thee, and how He had mercy upon thee’ 
(Mark v. 19). After testifying to God’s power and goodness, this song 
of the Gentiles also testifies to His holiness. ‘And holy is His name’ 


(verse 49). 
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Mary, in Elizabeth’s presence, shows great knowledge of the Old 
Testament. The next verse is virtually identical with Ps. ci. 17. It 
is a testimony to God’s everlasting mercy to His worshipping children. 
In this case the word ‘genea’ appears to denote a period of time. 
‘And His mercy is unto generations and generations on them that fear 
Him’ (verse 50). Having magnified God’s goodness, and power, and 
holiness, Mary proceeds to speak of His judgements, and of the distinc- 
tions which He makes between those who serve Him and those who 
serve Him not. 

‘He hath showed strength with His arm’ (verse 51). Many parts of 
the Old Testament might seem to be glanced at in this song, and 
in such words as those just quoted. ‘Thou hast a mighty arm’ 
(Ps. Ixxxix. 13). ‘Mine arms shall judge the peoples’ (Is. li. 5). 
‘Thy right hand, O Lord, is glorious in power’ (Exod. xy. 6). The 
allusion to the scattering of those who have proud imaginations in their 
hearts, might well glance at the proud and high-imagining builders of 
Babel’s tower, whom God scattered. ‘Let us build us a city and a 
tower whose top may reach unto heaven, and let us make us a name, 
lest we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth’ (Gen. xi. 4). 
‘So the Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the face of all 
the earth’ (verses 8, 9). Mary says: ‘He hath scattered [those who 
were] proud in the imagination of their heart’ (verse 51). We read 
how the imagination of man’s heart was evil continually (Gen. vi. 5). 
In the rejection of Saul, and the choice of David, we have an illustra- 
tion of the words: ‘ He hath put down princes from their thrones, And 
hath exalted them of low degree’ (verse 52). So God deposed 
Nebuchadnezzar from his kingly throne, and exalted Esther and 
Mordecai. In a moral sense, the wicked who spread themselves like 
green bay-trees (Ps. xxxviil. 35) are soon cut down by God’s axe 
(Matt. iii. 10), but the righteous are exalted and anointed (Ps. xcii. 10). 
Woe to the world, if a long continuance were granted to rulers like 
Domitian, who, as Philostratus says, ‘found his pleasure in the woes 
and lamentations of others’ (Lib. VIL., c. 1ν.). Spenser’s words might 
be used as a paraphrase of the verses we are considering : 


‘ They live, they die, like as He doth ordaine, 

Ne ever any asketh reason why, 

The hils doe not the lowly dale disdaine, 

The dales doe not the lofty hils envy, 

He maketh kings to sit in soverainty, 

He maketh subjects to their powre obay, 

He pulleth downe, He setteth up on hy, 

He gives to this, from that He takes away, 

For all we have is His, what He list doe, He may. 


Whatever thing is done, by Him is done, 
Ne any may His mighty will withstand, 
Ne any may His sovereigne power shoune, 
Ne loose that He hath bound with stedfast hand, 
In vaine, therefore, doest thou now take in hand 
To call to count, or weigh His works anew, 
Whose counsels depths thou canst not understand, 
Sith of things subject to thy daily view, 
Thou doest not know the causes, nor their courses dew.’ 
(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. V., cant. 11.) 
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Like Hannah, Mary testifies how God causes the rich to hunger, and 
the poor to be fed (1 Sam. 1]. 5): “1 will abundantly bless her provision. 
I will satisfy her poor with bread ! (Ps. cxxxii. 15). ‘For He satisfieth 
the longing soul, and the hungry soul He filleth with good’ (Ps. cvii. 9). 
When the Jews who had been rich in privileges, and who had abused 
their mercies, should suffer from a famine in not hearing the words of 
the Lord (Amos vill. 12) the Gentiles who had been poor in privilege 
would be filled with living bread—‘ The hungry He hath filled with 
good things, and the rich He hath sent empty away’ (verse 53) ; ‘Thus 
saith the Lord God, Behold, My servants shall eat, but ye shall be 
hungry ; behold, My servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty’ 
(Is. Ixv. 13). Pindar refers to the Divinity, or δαήΐμων, working opposite 


results : 
ἄλλοτ᾽ ἄλλον ὕπερθε βάλλων, ἄλλον δ᾽ ὑπὸ χειρῶν 
μέτρῳ καταβαίνει. 


(Pyth., VIII., vv. 77, 78.) 


‘At one time raising one on high, and then bringing down another so as to be 
underhand.’ 


In the close of the song, Mary passes to the Young Men’s Grade, on 
which she speaks here of Jews. There seems to be an allusion to 
Ps. xcvilil. 3: ‘He hath remembered His mercy and His faithfulness 
toward the house of Israel.’ God, who rides upon the heavens for 
Israel’s help (Deut. xxxiil. 26) had been merciful to the Jews, but His 
mercy was not restricted to them. Israel’s children included Gentiles 
(Hos. i. 10; Rom. ix. 24). Abraham is ‘the father of all them that 
believe, though they be in uncircumcision’ (Rom. iv. 11). ‘He hath 
holpen His servant Israel, that He might be mindful of mercy (as He 
spake to our fathers) to Abraham, and to his seed for ever’ (verses 54, 55). 
Thus Mary claims the blessing that comes by Abraham to the line of 
faith. Abraham is her father as well as the father of the Jews. 

In the beginning of verse 24 we see how the principle of Repentance, 
as respects the Jews, came into existence when the Jews began to render 
service to those outside Judaism. In verse 56 we see how Mary, or the 
Gentiles, in like manner, conceive in respect to this Repentance. Both 
in respect to Jews and Gentiles, Repentance on the Young Men’s Grade 
is not Jewish, but Christian Repentance. It is accompanied by a 
turning of heart, and a going before Christ (verse 17). Elizabeth is 
ceasing from Judaism when she conceives on this grade. Because of 
the distinction between the Jewish Repentance of outward reformation, 
and the Christian Repentance of a changed heart and faith in Christ, we 
have reference to two houses. One is the house of Zacharias, the other 
is the house of Mary, as the mother of Jesus. Where allusion is made 
to the house of Zacharias, we see that it is a house on the Servants’ 
Grade. In verse 23 he is said to go to his house, but the word ‘liturgy,’ 
or ‘service for others,’ shows the Servants’ Grade. Mary is said, in 
verses 39, 40, to enter the house of Zacharias, but the words wera, and 
‘enter,’ show that it is on the Servants’ Grade. On the other hand, so 
soon as Mary comes to the Young Men’s Grade (verse 56), we read for 
the first time of her house. This is the house of all Jews or Gentiles in 
whom the principle of Christian Repentance is beginning to work. We 
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must not think of a literal return to a literal Nazareth. The verse does 
not say: ‘And Mary abode with her about three months, and then 
returned unto her house.’ No word ‘then’ is used or implied. Mary 
is returning to her Christian house, and leaving the house of Judaism 
and Zacharias, as she abides with Elizabeth, or the Old Testament, upon 
the Young Men’s Grade. The abiding with, σύν, is a returning. She 
stays until the time for Christian Repentance to be brought forth, and 
manifested openly, as well as felt and conceived inwardly, has fully 
come. 

Thus it will be seen that there is virtually a double conception of John. 
As Jewish Repentance and Reformation he has a genesis to Zacharias 
(verses 13, 14). As Christian Repentance he is conceived by Elizabeth 
‘after these days,’ or on the Young Men’s Grade (verse 24). Even on 
the Young Men’s Grade John has a double aspect, according as he per- 
tains to Jews or Gentiles. In respect to the Gentiles, there is a time 
when the Truth is concealed (verse 24), and when Repentance has no 
place. Then comes a time when, in the sixth month, Jewish Repentance 
starts into sudden life in respect to the Gentiles (verse 41). This infant 
who leaps for joy, as being in the house of Zacharias, and on the 
Servants’ Grade, is as one with the child who has a genesis to Zacharias. 
So Mary, in her song, claims affinity with Abraham (verse 55). But 
when Mary is said to abide with Elizabeth, Christian Repentance as 
respects the Gentiles is coming into existence. It is as one with the 
Christian Repentance of the Jews mentioned in verse 24. Both are on 
the Young Men’s Grade. Both are of the house of Mary, as the mother 
of Jesus. Jews and Gentiles are one in Christ. 

After the double conception has been indicated, we have next an 
account of a double birth. Jesus was conceived in Mary (Matt. i. 18) 
before He was brought forth by her (verse 25). One is the stage in 
which the principle works within, but it is as a principle intermingled 
with us, rather than as finding a distinct and separate embodiment in us. 
Now, however, the Jewish Repentance, which is a Reformation, and a 
turning to God (verse 16), is to be made manifest as a child is manifested 
when it is born. In like manner, the principle of Christian Repentance, 
which is a turning of heart that prepares for Christ (verse 17), is to be 
made manifest. It is with Elizabeth as one who is with Zacharias and 
the Servants’ Grade that the narrative now begins. The Elizabeth 
mentioned in verse 56 is the Old Testament as in relation to Jews and 
Gentiles and to Christian Repentance. ‘And Mary remained with her 
about three months, and returned unto her house.’ The Elizabeth 
mentioned in verse 57, and the following verses, is the Old Testament 
in relation to Jewish Repentance, whether practised by Jews or Gentiles, 
and to the Servants’ Grade. Thus it is as if there were two Elizabeths. 
The Old Testament is one thing to a Christian and another thing to a 
Jew. The child who is now to be born is the child who has a genesis 
to Zacharias (verses 13, 14), and, as was foretold, others rejoice in his 
genesis (verse 58). He answers to the child that, in the house of 
Zacharias, leaped in the womb (verse 41). It would have been incom- 
patible with literal history to describe two conceptions of one and the 
same child. Hence, while he is promised so far as respects Jews 
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(verses 13, 14), his actual conception is described so far as respects 
Gentiles (verse 41). On the other hand, as respects the Young Men’s 
Grade and Christian Repentance, while his conception is described as 
respects Jews (verse 24) we shall see that it is only indicated indirectly 
as respects Gentiles. 

Of the manifestation of Jewish Repentance in an Outward Reforma- 
tion of Life and Manners, and in a turning to God, we read: ‘Now 
Elizabeth’s time was fulfilied that she should be delivered, and she 
brought forth a son’ (verse 57). The birth of Jewish Repentance is 
associated with Elizabeth, or the Old Testament, more than with 
Zacharias. While the latter includes good Elements as Prayer, Legal 
Righteousness, and other memorials of God, he has also a more personal 
and human aspect than Elizabeth. He embodies the Priestly System, 
and Unbelief can attach to him. But it is not the Priestly System that 
can give virtue to Scripture, it is the Scripture that can give virtue to the 
Priestly System. Zacharias is never said to know Elizabeth. She is 
greater than he. He showed imperfection in doubting the Angel’s 
word. ‘There is no hint of any fault attaching to Elizabeth. This is 
owing to the fact that ‘the Law of the Lord is perfect’ (Ps. xix. 7). 
The Old Testament, even when personified, cannot justly be represented 
as doing wrong. It cannot, therefore, be by a moral lapse that Elizabeth 
is found, in verse 56, on the Young Men’s Grade, and then, in the 
following verses, on the Servants’ Grade. It is because, in the latter 
case, she is in relation to Jewish Repentance, and in the former to 
Christian Repentance. That she is now on the Servants’ Grade is clear 
from the words ‘heard,’ μετὰ (verse 58), ‘came’ (verse 59), τοῦτῳ 
(verse 61). The law of the grade-words is clearly the same in the New 
Testament that it is in the Old, a fact which is of much importance. It 
is significant that the grade-words of the Young Men’s Grade are absent 
from this section. 

There is now a gathering together to the Old Testament, or Elizabeth, 
of those who rejoice in Jewish Repentance, and its good works. Both 
those who have ever lived near Scripture, that is Jews, and those who 
could claim kinship with it (verse 36), even though locally far from it, 
that is the Gentiles, write in honour of this Principle. Even some 
Gentiles are to content themselves with an ascetic and Jewish, rather 
than a Christian Repentance. Yet that is pleasing to God, and a joy to 
those who take a part in it. It is ever a joy to see the body buffeted 
and kept under (1 Cor. ix. 27), even though it be done by the club 
rather than by the sword. Ascetism is like Orgoglio’s club : 

‘ All arm’d with ragged snubbes and knottie graine.’ 

(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. I., cant. viii.) 
It was said of old: ‘That which is in measure is best’ (τὸ γὰρ μέτρον 
ἐστὶν ἄριστον, Phocilides) ; and again: ‘Sobriety alone is the storehouse 
of Virtue’—raseiov ἀρετῆς ἐστι σωφροσύνη μόνη (Gnom.). The elder Cato 
said that he was the worst ruler who could not rule himself (Plut., Reg. 
et Imp.). Simplicity and self-denial are often more pleasant than luxuries 
Juvenal says of the ancient Romans : 


Ponebant igitur Thusco farrata catino 
Omnia tunc, quibus invideas si lividulus sis. 
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. . . Adeo nulla uncia nobis 
Est eboris, nec tessella, nec calculus ex hac 
Materia ; quin ipsa manubria cultellorum 
Ossea ; non tamen his ulla unquam opsonia fiunt 


Rancidula. 
(Sat. XI., vv. 109, 110, 131-5.) 


‘Then, therefore, they used to place all their provisions of meal on a Tuscan dish, 
which food you would envy if you were at all splenetic. . . . Moreover there is not 
an ounce of ivory with us, nor tables of chequer-work, nor chess-board from this 
material, but the very hafts of my knives are of bone, yet not from these things does 
any food ever become unpleasant.’ 


We read: ‘And her neighbours and her kinsfolk heard (ἤκουσαν) that 
the Lord had magnified His mercy with (μετὰ) her, and they rejoiced 
with her’ (verse 58). Even the birth of Jewish Repentance is attributed 
to God’s mercy. Since μετὰ is a grade-word meaning ‘ with,’ the writer 
would translate it by ‘with’ rather than ‘towards.’ The Jewish aspect 
of this Repentance is shown by what is said of the eighth day and 
circumcision. By this rite there is a cutting of the flesh. So Ascetism, 
or Jewish Repentance, is often a bruising or cutting of the literal body 
rather than of the Soulical Body: ‘And it came to pass, on the eighth 
day, they came (7/0v) to circumcise the child. And they called it by 
the name of his father Zacharias’ (verse 59). They do not call him 
John, or God’s gracious gift. They regard it as a part of God’s 
Memorial, but they rather attribute its origin to man. It is a repentance 
that is closely allied with good works, as viewed apart from faith in 
Christ. Elizabeth, or the Old. Testament, however, will not thus dis- 
sociate the birth of Jewish Repentance from the operation of God’s 
Grace. It is not said that Zacharias had told her what John was to be 
called. On the moral theory, Man could not have given any information 
to Scripture. It is God who gives every good gift, even that of a desire 
to turn from evil to good. 

‘If any strength we have, it is to ill, 
But all the good is God’s, both power and eke will.’ 
(* Faerie Queene,’ Bk. I., cant. x.) 


Elizabeth speaks as the Angel had spoken, and not because the Angel 
had spoken. The Old Testament testifies with the New that God gives 
Repentance (2 Tim. ii. 25), or the loathing of sin (Ezek. xxxvi. 31, 32). 
Hence Elizabeth names the child John: ‘And his mother answered and 
said, Not so, but he shall be called John’ (verse 60). Not merely ina 
general sense is Repentance to be associated with Scripture, and with 
God’s mercy ; it is also to be recognised as God’s gracious gift. 

The writer thinks that the latter part of verse 61 is not usually 
explained correctly. We have no evidence that it was considered 
important to call a child by the name of the father. Abraham had 
no son Abraham. Out of all Jacob’s children not one is called Jacob. 
It is an idiom in Greek for the statement of a reason sometimes to 
follow at an interval the principal sentence. Thus the words, ‘ Because 
they said He hath an unclean spirit’ (Mark iii. 30), virtually connect 
with verse 22. The word ὅτι is most commonly used to introduce 
another’s words, but it sometimes has the sense of ‘ For,’ ‘ Because’ 
(Luke xxiii. 40; Acts 1.17). These neighbours or Jews are wanting 
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the Jewish name ‘Zacharias’ to be given to the Gentiles who are 
coming into the fellowship of Jewish Repentance. These are not Jews. 
The priestly institution and other Elements of God’s Memorial in 
Judaism, or Zacharias, have not been established amongst Gentiles. 
They have not been called by the name ‘Zacharias’ which pertains to 
Judaism. But these neighbours want to exalt Judaism amongst these 
Gentile penitents. They are zealous for their Law and Customs. When 
they say, ‘For there is no one from thy kindred who is called by this 
name,’ the kindred are the Gentiles, and the words ‘this name’ do not 
refer to the name ‘John’ which Elizabeth has named, but to the word 
‘Zacharias’ which they have named. ‘They are ignoring Elizabeth’s 
interjected protest, and are virtually resuming their own way which she 
had interrupted. It is as if we read: ‘And they called him by the 
name of his father Zacharias, And they said unto her, For there is no 
one from thy kindred who is called by this name.’ It would be contrary 
to Jewish usage to assume that a name would be unfit for a child 
because no relation bore that name. The meaning is that Zacharias 
had not a seed amongst Gentiles named by his name. But the Jews 
wish him to have one. They would in all things compel Gentiles to live 
as do Jews (Gal. ii. 14), and would tempt God by fastening the Jewish 
yoke on Gentile necks (Acts xv. 10). 

Early converts from Judaism found it difficult to free themselves from 
the old Mosaic yoke : 


Wie ein Vogel, der den Faden bricht 
Und zum Walde kehrt, 
Er schleppt des Gefangnisses Schmach, 
Noch ein Stiickchen des Fadens nach ; 
Er ist der alte freigeborne Vogel nicht, 
Er hat schon Jemand angehort. 
(Goethe. ) 


‘As a bird that breaks the cord, and returns to the forest, drags away with it a 
portion of the thread, the shame of its captivity, and is not the old free-born bird, 
but has already been somebody’s property.’ 


To this clinging to things behind, however, Elizabeth, or the Old 
Testament, will not give sanction. Neither will Zacharias, in his better 
aspect as one who teaches, though it be as by signs, give sanction to 
this importation of Judaism into the Gentile realm. In answer to 
Prayer, which entered the temple (verse 13), he has been taught that 
even Jewish Repentance is to be regarded as a gift of God’s grace, and 
to be named ‘John.’ Gentiles are to receive a nomenclature given 
from heaven, and so are the Jews after coming into fellowship with 
Gentiles. This Virtue of Repentance is to be called ‘John,’ or ‘God’s 
gracious gift.’ 

Zacharias now appears in his aspect as a Teacher. As such he is still 
restrained by the evil results attending unbelief. But a change is about 
to be effected. At first he was dumb, and could only make signs 
(verse 22). Now he is about to write, which will be a clearer manifesta- 
tion of truth, and then his tongue will be loosened, as all unbelief 
departs, and he will speak plainly. Still, all this is to take place on the 
Servants’ Grade, which continues down to verse 66. While Zacharias 
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is now as a teacher, he is not yet able to prophesy, nor will he be until 
he comes to the Prophetic or Young Men’s Grade. 

To write on tablets is an act of varying significance. Sometimes it is 
done to give perpetuity to evidence or testimony (Is. xxx. 8). Some- 
times it is done for the sake of clearness and publicity (Hab. 11. 2). At 
other times it appears to be an emblem of what is expressed less 
distinctly than by speech. The writer holds that it is in this last sense 
that the figure is used here. A%schylus says : 


ταῦτ᾽ ov πίναξίν ἐστιν ἐγγεγραμμένα, 
οὐδ᾽ ἐν πτυχαῖς βίβλων κατεσφραγισμένα" 
capi δ᾽ ἀκούεις ἐξ ἐλευθερυστόμου 
γλώσσης. 
(Iket., vv. 923-6.) 


‘These things are not written in tablets, nor sealed in the folds of books, but thou 
hearest them clearly from the tongue of a free mouth.’ 


Plutarch says: ‘As Cleanthes and Xenocrates, seeming to be slower 
than the companions of their leisure, did not run away from learning, 
nor weary of it, but having first sported with one another, were like 
narrow-mouthed vessels and brazen tablets (καὶ πινακίσι χαλκαῖς) that 
received the words with difficulty, but that kept them firmly and surely’ 
(De Rect. Rat. Aud., c. xvii). 

‘his passage may be said to combine the ideas of perpetual retention, 
and somewhat slow apprehension. Paul says: ‘Ye are our epistle’ 
(2 Cor. 111. 2), and what Zacharias writes is, in a sense, written on those 
whom he teaches. Still, the writer thinks that the passage from 
AEschylus best illustrates this writing on tablets. It denotes an imparta- 
tion of truth a little less perfect than by the mouth. Sometimes men 
would write what was considered too vile to speak. Atlian says: 
‘Archytas was prudent as respects other things, and therefore also he 
was on his guard against disorderly speech. And when once he was 
under constraint to say something unbecoming, he was not overcome, 
but was silent respecting it; but he wrote on the wall showing what he 
was under constraint to say, though, nevertheless, being constrained, he 
did not say it’—6eiZas μὲν, ὃ εἰπεῖν ἐβιάζετο, οὐ μὴν βιασθεὶς εἰπεῖν (Var. 
ἘΠῚ: Lib. X1V., 8 19): 

‘And they made signs to his father, what he would have him called. 
And he asked for a writing tablet, and wrote, saying, His name is John’ 
(verse 63). In thus accepting the Angel’s naming of John (verse 13), 
he was setting to his seal that the Angel was true (John iil. 33). As 
unbelief departs and faith comes in, Zacharias receives free utterance. 
Doubt makes men dumb, but strong intelligent conviction makes their 
word free, and quick, and powerful. To such speech the sayings may 
be applied : 


ἰσχυρότερον δέ γ᾽ οὐδέν ἐστι TOU λόγου. 
ξίφος τιτρώσκει σῶμα, τὸν δὲ νοῦν λόγος. 
(Gnom. ) 
‘Nothing is mightier than speech. 
A sword wounds the body, but speech wounds the mind.’ 


The new testimony as to Repentance being God’s gift excites wonder. 
We read: ‘And they marvelled all’ (verse 63). Now Praise and 
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Preaching seem to come into union, and even on this Servants’ Grade, 
and in relation to Jewish Repentance, there is a voice uplifted which 
blesses God, and spreads awe-inspiring truth amongst men. ‘And his 
mouth was opened immediately, and his tongue, and he spake, blessing 
God’ (verse 61). Thus he both teaches and praises. Godly fear falls 
on all in this Jewish realm of Jewish Repentance. Not only on the 
Jews or neighbours, but on all in the hill country, to which Mary, when 
on the Servants’ Grade, pertained (verse 39). Antalcidas said that the 
young men were the walls of Sparta, and that the spearheads were its 
boundaries (Plut., Ap. Lac.). In an analogous moral sense, it may be 
said that the hill country of Judah is Judaism in its best and most 
spiritual aspect, as the Gentiles first embraced it. Of the spread of 
godly fear as Jewish Repentance is born, we read: ‘ And fear was on 
all that dwelt round about them.’ Of the going out of the new testi- 
mony concerning the new principle of Repentance we read: ‘ And in 
all the hill country of Judzea, all these sayings were noised abroad’ 
(verse 65). The writer thinks that there is evidence that amongst 
Gentile writers who lived just before the coming of the Christian Era, 
new views respecting God’s graciousness began to be published. The 
hard views respecting the revengeful and partial spirit of the gods were 
giving place to a more hopeful and merciful philosophy. The writer is 
referring especially to Cicero, whose writings may be placed at about 
40 B.c. The following passage from De Natura Deorum, Lib. L, 
ce, xlili., xliv., is evidence of this tendency. ‘ Epicurus, indeed, tore up 
Religion by the roots from the minds of men, when he took away from 
the immortal gods both helping-power and grace (‘et opem et gratiam ’). 
For when he says that the nature of God is best and most excellent, but 
denies that there is grace in God (‘esse in deo gratiam’), he takes away 
that which is especially peculiar to the best and most excellent nature. 
For what is better, or what more excellent, than goodness and benefi- 
cence? (‘bonitate et beneficentia’). When he wishes God to be 
destitute of that, he is wishing that no one, man or god, may be dear 
(‘carum’) to God ; that no one may be loved, no one favoured by Him. 
Thus it happens that not only men by gods, but the gods themselves by 
each other, are neglected. 

How much better are the Stoics, whom you censure? They perceive 
that the wise are friends to the wise, even to those who are unknown. 
For nothing is more lovable than virtue, and he who has attained to 
that, wherever in the world he may be, is loved by us. But how much 
evil you show when you make friendliness and benevolence imbecile ? 
For, to omit the power and nature of the gods, you think that not even 
men, unless they were imbecile, would be, or have been, kind and 
benevolent. Is there no natural charity amongst the good? The word 
“love” itself is dear, from which the word for friendship is derived. . . . 
The charity and friendship of men are without hire (‘ Hominum caritas 
et amicitia gratuita est’). How much more, therefore, that of the gods ? 
who, though they do not need anything, both love each other, and care 
formen. ... Epicurus takes away the gods in deed, but leaves them 
in word. Thenceforward he is effective if God is specially such as to be 
possessed by no charity towards man. For why should I say, May He 
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be propitious ? for He cannot be propitious to anybody, since, according 
to you, all grace and charity are of imbecility.’ ‘hus the report of 
God’s graciousness was going out into the hill country of Judea. 

In verse 66 we have three words that show the Servants’ Grade, 
ἀκούσαντες, ‘hearing,’ τοῦτο, ‘this,’ and μετὰ, ‘with.’ It is clear that the 
narrative still relates to Jewish Repentance, the Ascetic Reformatior 
of the Life and Works. Men wonder to what extent this aspect of 
Repentance will spread. It has been a mighty power through all the 
ages. The ascetics in desert places, the men who, like St. Simeon 
Stylites, lived on the tops of columns, the vows of poverty taken by 
orders of friars, the voluntary imprisonment in monasteries and nunneries, 
all may be said to pertain to this Jewish Repentance. And it would be 
an error to suppose that such Repentance has been all evil. It has 
been a mighty counteractive to the licentiousness and dissoluteness of 
dark ages. Even if monks and friars have often been untrue to their 
vows, all were not thus hypocritical in their asceticism. Even with this 
imperfect Repentance, the hand of the Lord was working. We read: 
‘ And all that heard them laid them up in their heart, saying, What, then, 
shall this child be? For the hand of the Lord was with him’ (verse 66). 
When Paul said to the Jews who would not hear his word: ‘ This 
Salvation of God is sent unto the Gentiles, they will also hear’ 
(Acts xxvii. 28), this hearing is more than outward hearing. It implies 
obedience. It is as when Jesus says: ‘ Let these words sink into your 
ears’ (Luke ix. 44). As He says: ‘Settle it therefore in your hearts’ 
(Luke xxi. 14), so these adherents of Jewish Repentance lay up these 
words in their hearts. It was commonly supposed that great men 
showed, even in childhood, tokens of their coming greatness. Pliny 
says that Zoroaster laughed on the day that he was born, and that his 
brain so palpitated as to lift any hand laid upon it, this being a presage 
of his future wisdom : ‘ Future preesagio scientiz’ (Lib. VII., c. xv.). 
There is now a transition from the Servants’ Grade to the Young Men’s 
Grade, and from Jewish Repentance to Christian Repentance. In 
Acts 1. 17, we read of the Spirit being poured out, and of a prophesying. 
There is a prophesying which is Christian preaching, rather than predic- 
tion of future events (1 Cor. xiv. 1-3; 1 Thess. v. 19). From the fact 
that this prophesying is on the Young Men’s Grade, the writer thinks 
that it is not a preaching, but a literal prophesying, and blessing of God. 
The speech is an amplification of truth revealed by Gabriel, rather than 
a prediction of future events. It is to the Spirit of Christ that was 
working in the Jewish era (1 Pet. i. 11), the Spirit of Life in Jesus Christ 
(Rom. vill. 2), or Living Water from Him, that the expression ‘ Holy 
Spirit’ most probably applies in this passage. Jesus Christ is now 
beginning to be honoured as a Redeemer, whose way is prepared by 
Repentance. God’s Memorial is here assuming its highest aspect, and, 
after this testimony, Zacharias passes from the history. In this prophesy- 
ing Zacharias begins on the Young Men’s Grade, the true Prophetic 
Grade. ‘And Zacharias his father was filled with the Holy Ghost, and 
prophesied, saying’ (verse 67). The reader will see that the speech of 
Zacharias pertains to two distinct grades. Moreover it pertains to two 
Persons, Christ and John. From verse 76 the narrative refers pre- 
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eminently to John, or Christian Repentance, in relation to Christ. In 
verse 17, which refers to people, or the Young Men’s Grade, John is 
said to go before. So in verses 76, 77, he is said to go before, and 
reference is again made to the people, showing that the verses refer to 
the Young Men’s Grade. From verse 67 to verse 75, however, the 
narrative does not relate to John but to Christ. It refers to Him first 
in relation to the Young Men’s Grade (verses 67-71). Origen might 
seem to be reflecting the fact that the word ‘Israel’ refers to a higher 
grade than that of Works, when he writes respecting Num. xxiv. 5, 
‘Jacob is to be applied to those persons who are perfect in deeds and 
work (‘qui in actibus et opere perfecti sunt’), but they are to be 
regarded as Israel, who are zealous after wisdom and knowledge 
(‘Israel vero illi intelligendi sunt, qui studium erga sapientiam ac 
scientiam gerunt’) ... We may say that the houses of Jacob are the 
Law, and the tabernacles of Israel the Prophets. . . . Jacob is Israel’s 
house, that is, Jacob is designated its body, and Israel is the soul’ 
(‘Jacob domus sit Israel ; hoc est, corpus ejus Jacob dicatur, et anima 
Israel.’ In Num., Hom. XVII., c. iv.). The narrative is next in relation 
to the Grade of Servants (verses 72-75). Thus this prophesying is first 
in honour of Christ, and then in honour of Christian Repentance. But 
in what aspect is Christ here honoured? We have seen from the 
account of Esther’s feasts, that even those on higher grades may come 
to lower grades to render Service to others. ‘To do this is an excellence, 
not a defect. Paul did it to gain the more (1 Cor. ix. 19). Zacharias 
did it when the time for his liturgy for others came (verse 23). Jesus 
did it when He came to be our Redeemer. ‘The Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many’ (Matt. xx. 28). When the Lamb of God is brought forth in 
our flesh, that Lamb will, by the law of its own beneficent nature, con- 
strain us to join with it in humble, self-sacrificing efforts for the good of 
others. Jesus, the Lamb in Men, comes to be a Servant, and to suffer 
and to die. By faith in this suffering Lamb the people on the Young 
Men’s Grade find redemption from the curse of the law (Gal. ii. 13), 
even though, as respects their own flesh, apart from that Lamb, they 
merit the curse. But instead of being saved by the curse, and the 
process of Gehenna, they are now saved by this new Righteousness 
which God has set forth before our faith (Rom. iii. 25), the Righteous- 
ness of that suffering Lamb, which, in those in whom He is fully brought 
forth, becomes a patient Lamb, dumb before the shearers, and opening 
not His mouth. To all those who have not themselves fully received 
this Lamb, He is still the Object of faith set before them. They are 
being saved by the Sinaitic Process ‘in the forbearance of God’ 
(Rom. ill. 25). But those who fully receive the Lamb, and in whom He 
is perfected by suffering, are being saved by the Seed Process. Zacharias 
begins by a reference to Christ as the Redeemer. But Christ suffers in 
the flesh that is asa Lamb. Moreover He suffers as One in the form 
of a Servant (Phil. ii. 7). Asa Sacrifice, He is found on the Sacrificial 
or Servants’ Grade. On that grade Redemption is wrought. But yet, 
as a Sacrifice He is an Object of faith to those on the higher grade of 
Young Men. The reader will see that a grade word of the Servants’ 
6—z2 
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Grade is used in this first part of the preaching of Zacharias, the word 
‘do’ (verse 68). It refers to the redeeming work of Christ as a Sacrifice. 
It is perfcctly natural that even where the prophecy relates to the 
people, the references to the Redemption in which those people believe 
should be connected with what is done on the Sacrificial Grade. Hence 
the writer holds that ‘do’ is not part of a conjoined idiom, but an 
allusion to the Servants’ Grade. Zacharias blessed the Lord God of 
Israel. ‘Blessed be the Lord God of Israel.’ The spirit of his blessing 
shows that when Zacharias speaks of the Lord visiting His people, he is 
not referring to a judicial or punitive visitation (Exod. xx. 5). It is 
rather a visitation like that of which we read: ‘I was sick and ye visited 
Me’ (Matt. xxv. 36). ‘To visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction’ (Jas. 1. 27). Christ ‘took our infirmities, and bare our 
diseases ’ (Matt. vill. 17). So Zacharias says: ‘ He visited and wrought 
redemption for His people’ (verse 68). He became the sympathizing 
Saviour, moving those in whom He dwelt to acts of benevolence and 
brotherly kindness. He also became the suffering Lamb, perfected by 
Suffering, whom God set forth as an Object of Faith to those who were 
seeking deliverance from the curse of the Law. Other aspects of 
Redemption will be considered as we proceed. ‘The writer thinks that 
Christ becoming a Lamb, and suffering in His people, can be an Object 
of Faith just as fully as if He had lived and suffered as an actual 
concrete Man, according to the general view. There is no detraction 
from Christ’s dignity in such an inward suffering. The literal Calvary, 
if such a place had existed, or been found, might be deemed holy, but 
it would not be so sacred as a human soul. Keble sings: 
“ΟΥ̓ Jesus suffering shame and scorn, 
As in all lowly hearts He suffers still.’ 

The writer would apply these words to their fullest extent. He main- 
tains that Scripture testimony shows that all the sufferings of Christ are 
within men. Inverse 69 Zacharias refers to a Horn of Salvation. This 
is said to be raised up by God. It is made equivalent to the expres- 
sion, ‘Salvation from our enemies,’ in verse 71. A horn is used in a 
variety of emblems. Especially is it regarded as a symbol of Power and 
of Plenty. In this passage, however, Zacharias appears to be alluding 
to Ps. cxxxil. 9: ‘There will I make the Horn of David to spring forth.’ 
Thus the Horn is associated with growth, as in vegetation. Hence the 
writer believes that this allusion relates to Christ as our Righteousness, 
actual and inwrought by the Seed Process. Sometimes a horn sym- 
bolizes a mighty king or kingdom (Dan. viii. 21). Christ is the King 
who is to reign in righteousness (Is. xxxii. 1); His sceptre is one of 
righteousness (Heb. i. 8); He, as the Righteous King, mighty in Righ- 
teousness, is the growing Horn, raised up by God. ‘The passage in 
Ps. cxxxil. 9 may be read along with Is. χὶν. 8, ‘ Drop down, ye heavens, 
from above, and let the skies pour down righteousness ; let the earth 
open, that they may bring forth salvation ; and let her cause righteous- 
ness to spring up together; I the Lord have created it.’ The Fleshly 
Nature is often regarded as earth. The Lamb, or Christ in the flesh, 
is the Good Land. In Ezekiel xxix. 21, also, we read of the Horn that 
is made to bud forth to the house of Israel. This Horn is raised up in 
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the House of David, God’s servant: ‘And He hath raised up a Horn 
of Salvation to us, in the house of David His servant.’ To the coming 
of this Lord, who is our Righteousness, all the Prophets had borne 
witness (Acts ili. 24). ‘As He spake by the mouth of His holy Pro- 
phets, which have been since the world began’ (verse 70). 

Christ has not come to save us from humanenemies. ‘These enemies 
amongst men might be better men than we. ‘The enemies from which 
Christ delivers us are those who hate God (Ps. cxxxix. 21, 22). They 
are the Bad-Seed-Men, or Fleshly Lusts, which war against our Souls. 
Origen says, on Ps. xlv. 5: ‘They who fall under Christ are in the heart 
and thoughts of the enemies of Christ, who is King’—ty rn καρδίῳ καὶ 
τοῖς νοήμασιν. It is only deliverance from such inward foes that would 
be an achievement worthy of a special mission by Christ, and of being 
termed a salvation wrought by Him. ‘This verse tends to show that the 
enemies and haters described in the Imprecatory Psalms are not enemies 
from whom we can be delivered by policemen or armies. They are 
enemies from whom we can only be delivered by Christ, as our in- 
wrought Righteousness, becoming a Horn of Salvation springing forth 
within us. Hence they cannot be literal men and women. ‘They must 
be Bad Moral Qualities. All who thus hate us are without exception 
evil. The Brahmins, according to Origen (Philosoph., c. xxiv.) said: 
‘That all men are captives of their own consanguineous enemies {τῶν 
idiwy συγγενῶν πολεμίων), which are the belly, the pudenda, the throat, 
anger, mirth, grief, lust, and such things.’ Isidore says that slaves are 
men who are led captive by pleasures (Pelus., Lib. II., Ep. cxlvii.). 
‘Salvation from our enemies, and from the hand of all that hate us’ 
(verse 71). 

In the next four verses Zacharias changes his speech to the Servants’ 
Grade. He appears to pass from the living to the fathers who are dead 
(Zech. i. 5). Two things are made manifest as respects God’s dealing 
with the fathers. First, through the coming of the Redeemer there is 
to be an actual manifestation of mercy to the fathers. This is to be on 
the Servants’ Grade, as is shown by the words ‘do,’ and μετὰ. Through 
Christ they, as a seed of faith, will not be dealt with in judgement after 
their sins, nor rewarded according to their iniquities. As the Good 
Samaritan showed mercy (x. 37), so Christ will perform or give mercy to 
the fathers (Micah vii. 20): ‘To show mercy towards our fathers.’ It 
is evident that these fathers, though dead to man, still live to God 
(xx. 37, 38). They are, however, morally imperfect, and in need of 
mercy. ‘This mercy Christ will show to them when He comes to deliver 
them from their subjection to bondage (Heb. ii. 15). Secondly, 
Zacharias goes on to show that the oaths and promises made to the 
fathers, especially to Abraham, will be fulfilled by Christ in those who 
are Abraham’s seed. ‘ For how many soever be the promises of God, in 
Him is the yea’ (2 Cor. i. 20). When God promised blessing to 
Abraham, the Adamic man of faith, ‘since He could swear by none 
greater, He sware by Himself’ (Heb. vi. 13). To all the heirs of the 
promise (verse 17, Gal. iii. 16) God showed the immutability of His 
counsel by interposing an oath. The promise thus given was to be 
fulfilled in the Seed, that is Christ (Gal. iii. το, 22). Zacharias is here 
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showing that the promise made to the Man of Faith is now being 
fulfilled in those who have in them Christ as a Seed of Life: ‘And to 
be mindful of His holy covenant, the oath which He sware to Abraham 
our father, to give unto us that we being delivered from the hand of our 
enemies, should serve Him (λατρεύειν αὐτῷ) without fear, in holiness and 
righteousness before Him all our days’ (verses 73-76). The enemies 
from which we are delivered are the Lusts within us. The word ‘serve’ 
is the word used of the worship or service of God (Matt. iv. 10). Such 
service may be in newness of the spirit, not in oldness of the letter 
(Rom. vii. 6). From the reference to being without fear, compared 
with other allusions to the perfect in love being without fear (1 John iy. 
17, 18), also from the reference to holiness and righteousness, compared 
with what is said of the new man (Eph. iv. 24), it is very probable that 
these verses glance at the Grade of Tongues, and the service on Zion’s 
hill. We read of those before God who serve Him (λατρεύουσιν αὐτῷ) 
day and night in His temple (Rey. vii. 15). 

Having thus referred to Christ as the Justifying Righteousness of 
those coming to Zion by the Sinaitic Process, and as the Inwrought and 
Growing Righteousness of those coming by the Seed Process, Zacharias 
now goes on to speak of John as the Representative of Christian Re- 
pentance. This goes before Christ, and pertains to the people, or the 
Young Men’s Grade. In passing to this aspect of the subject, Zacharias 
brings in the Spiritual Side of Christ’s nature, referring to Him as the 
Highest and the Day-Spring. ‘This accords with the fact that Repent- 
ance has a pre-eminent, though not exclusive, connection with the 
Mind. With an emphasis on John, analogous to the phrase ‘John 
himself’ (Matt. iii. 4), Zacharias addresses him thus: ‘Yea and thou 
(or ‘But thou also’—xai od δὲ), child, shalt be called Prophet of the 
Highest.’ Thus John, or Repentance, is to act on the Young Men’s 
or Prophetic Grade. First, he is to remove hindrances to Christ’s coming 
into human hearts by leading them to renounce evil. Thus the crooked 
are made straight, and the rough places plain, and the way of Christ is 
prepared : ‘For thou shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare His 
ways.’ Then he is to cause the knowledge of salvation to come to those 
who are being saved by the Sinaitic Process, by connecting them with 
the remission or forgiveness of sins. So we read that Christ is exalted 
‘to give repentance to Israel, and remission of sins’ (Acts v. 31). As 
the Faithful and Just One, Christ forgives those who confess sins 
(1 John i. 9), doing this in the forbearance of God (Rom. iii. 25). ‘To 
give knowledge of salvation to His people in the remission of their sins, 
through the tender mercy (lit. ‘through the bowels of the mercy’) of 
our God’ (verse 78). Having thus glanced at the connection of Re- 
pentance with the Soulical Side of Christ, and expiation, he goes on to 
speak of the Spiritual Side. This concerns the turning of the heart. 
In these same bowels of mercy, or tender mercy, the Day-Spring, or Star, 
which is the mind of Christ, is beginning to shine into the heart, and to 
be a light to dark Gentiles like the magi, or wise men, who followed its 
light. ‘Wherein the Day-Spring from on high hath visited us, to shine 
upon (ἐπιφᾶναι, Titus ii. 11; Acts xxvii. 20) those sitting in darkness, . 
and in the shadow of death’ (verse 79). This indicates the truth that 
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Christ Himself is the Star who appears. It is not that any literal star or 
meteor symbolises Him. They who see that Star see Christ. He 
arises in the heart (2 Pet. i. 19). This Star will direct or guide our 
feet straight into the way of peace, the way of Christ our Wisdom 
(Prov. iii. 17). ‘To guide our feet into the way of peace’ (verse 79). 
Just as these feet and way are not literal but moral, so the Star is not a 
literal star, but it is Christ rising as a Day-Spring in our hearts. 

In the last verse there appears to be something like a transition of 
grade. The narrative reverts to Jewish Repentance, as if verse 80 were 
in virtual connection with verse 66. The word ‘Israel’ is a grade-word 
of the Young Men’s Grade, and so far the verse may be said to pertain 
to the Young Men’s Grade. But John is not yet shown or manifest to 
Israel. Hence he can still be on a lower grade—that of Servants. 
Even when he is spoken of as a child he is said to be in the deserts. 
That does not appear like literal history. The hill-country of Juda 
does not answer to the term ‘deserts.’ It is not said that his parents 
were with him. After John has been brought forth in these two aspects, 
and the prophecy has gone before on him, the parents pass from the 
history. The writer believes that this sojourn of John in the deserts is 
a symbol of the life of Asceticism led by those whom John, as Jewish 
Repentance, represents. In the Gospel of Nicodemus John is called 
‘an ascetic from the desert ’—d τῆς ἐρήμου ἀσκητὴς (c. xvill.). It 15 not 
said of John that he was in the desert, but that he was in the deserts, as 
if he was in more than one desert. What is said of him tends very 
strongly to show that John is a symbol of that best and purest of the 
three great Jewish sects—that is, the Essenes. Westcott says: ‘The 
Essenes sought rest in a mystic asceticism, which promised freedom 
through the conquest of sense, and true worship in the substitution of 
the spiritual for the material’ (Introduction to ‘Study of Gospels,’ 
p. 69). The Gospels make much mention of the other two leading 
sects—the Pharisees and Sadducees. It is inherently improbable that 
the sect which surpassed all others in moral excellence should have 
been ignored. All that is said in Josephus, Philo, the Apostolical 
Constitutions, etc., of this sect of the Essenes tends to show that they 
answer to those disciples of John who fast often (Luke v. 33). This 
verse appears to be showing that those in whom the Principle of Jewish 
Repentance had its embodiment were living ascetic lives in desert places 
until the higher Christian Repentance came in. It is probable that 
Christianity arose from that which was morally best. If so, then, the 
sect of the Essenes must have been very closely connected with the 
origin of Christianity as an organic Church. What Josephus says of 
them may be seen in Ant., Bk. XIII., c. v., § 9; Bk. XVIII, c. i, 
§§ 2, 5. Wars, Bk. IL, c. vill. If this sect answers to John’s disciples 
so far as John represents Jewish Repentance, it becomes the more 
probable that the allusions in Josephus to John the Baptist are inter- 
polated. There were other sects of Jews in addition to the three great 
sects of Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes; but the last-named was in 
moral advance of all. 

Philo writes of the Essenes as follows : 

‘Palestine is not unproductive of goodness (καλοκαγαθίας), which no 
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small portion of the populous nation of the Jews possesses. Some 
amongst them, a multitude of above four thousand, are named Esszeans 
(Eoo«ior), a synonym in my opinion, though not after the exact fashion 
of the Greek dialect, of ὁσιότητος (Holiness), since also, in the very 
highest degree, they are servants (θεραπευταὶ) of God, not sacrificing 
living creatures, but deeming it right to prepare their own hearts so as 
to be consecrated. These first of all dwell in villages (κωμηδὸν), avoiding 
cities, on account of the habitual lawlessness of city populations, for 
they know that from crowds (τῶν συνόντων), as from air that has been 
made corrupt, there arises incurable disease to men’s souls. Some of 
them labour on the soil, and some follow such arts as are compatible 
with peace, and they do good both to themselves and to those living 
near, not guarding a treasure of gold and silver, nor possessing great 
portions of land out of lust of profits, but providing such things as are 
needful for the uses of life. Almost alone of all men, being without 
money and without possessions, they are supposed to be richest, more 
in attention to business than to their lack of prosperity, judging that 
few wants, and a good digestion for anything, is plenty. You would not 
find amongst them a maker of darts, or javelins, or swords, or of a 
helmet, or of a breastplate, or of a spear, or a maker of weapons, or of 
war engines, or anything whatever of what pertains to war, nor any of 
those things which, though they pertain to peace, waver towards wicked- 
ness. For they know no dream of traffic, nor of tavern-keeping, nor of 
commerce, keeping themselves pure from these occasions to covetous- 
ness. There is not one slave amongst them, but all are free, and do 
mutual acts of kindness to each other. They charge masters not only 
with being unjust, but with maltreating equality, and as being ungodly, 
since they destroy the ordinance of Nature, who has produced and 
cherished all alike after the fashion of a mother, and has made them to 
be true brethren, not in name, but in reality. Whose kinship the 
treacherous Covetousness, striving unfairly to succeed, has harassed ; 
instead of kinship, working alienation, and, instead of friendship, enmity. 
Of Philosophy, leaving the logical art (τὸ μὲν λογικόν) to hunters after 
logic, as not necessary for the possession of virtue, and the physical (τὸ 
δὲ φυσικόν), as something above man’s nature, to those who treat of the 
heavenly bodies, they yet follow as much as relates to the existence of 
God and the genesis of the universe. In moral science (τὸ ἠθικὸν), they 
labour exceedingly well, using as masters the laws of the fathers, which 
it is impossible that a human soul should understand without being 
inspired of God (ἄνευ κατακωχῆς ἐνθέου). These they teach always, but 
especially on the Sabbath. For the seventh day is held sacred, on 
which, refraining from all other works, and coming to the sacred places, 
which are called synagogues, they sit in ranks according to age, the 
youths below the elders, being in becoming order for hearing properly. 
Then one takes and reads the Sacred Books, and another of the most 
experienced, going through what may not be apprehended, teaches 
them again. For most things amongst them are philosophically treated 
by symbols, with old-fashioned zeal. They teach godliness, holiness, 
righteousness, household government, citizenship, knowledge of things 
good as respects truth, and of things evil, and of things indifferent, the 
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choosing of some, and the avoiding of the opposite, using three laws 
and rules—the love of God, the love of virtue, and the love of man. 
Of the love of God they present ten thousand examples, [especially | 
the continuous and abiding chastity of a whole life that thinks that God, 
without oath and without falsehood, is the Cause of all things good, and 
of nothing evil. Their examples of love of virtue are freedom from 
love of money, and from love of glory, and from love of pleasure, 
temperance, self-discipline, few wants, simplicity, good digestion, not 
puffed up, law abiding, well ordered, and all things like thereunto. 
Examples of their love of man are goodwill, equality, still more the 
having of every thing common, concerning which it may not be 
unseasonable to say a few things. First, no one’s house is private, [and] 
which does not pertain to all. For in order to the dwelling together in 
companies, it is open on either side to those of the like zeal who may 
approach. Then there is one storehouse and expenditure of all, and 
the garments are common, and the food of those who make a syssitia is 
common. With others, a common roof, and diet, and table, no one 
would hardly, if ever, find actually established. Whatever, after a day’s 
work, these may receive for hire, they do not keep it as their own, but 
they bring it into the midst, that there may be a common use and 
benefit of it to all who’ wish. They who wait upon the sick are not 
neglected because they cannot get supplies, as they have in readiness 
from the common, in regard to the needs of sickness, so that with all 
boldness they may use abundantly. There is also respect of the aged, 
and honour, and care, as of parents by their own children, their old age 
being nourished in plenty by ten thousand hands and hearts’ (Quod 
Omn. Prot. Liber., c. xii.). The reader may be the more disposed to 
give attention to the foregoing paragraph when the writer reminds him 
that Acts ii. has all the signs of moral history. Hence it is not 
improbable that it is to these very Essenes that Acts 11. 44 refers: ‘ All 
that believed were together, and had all things common.’ This is what 
Philo says of them in the passage just quoted. 

In his De Vit. Contemp. Philo also gives an account of what is 
supposed by many to bea branch of the Essenes, called the Therapeutai, 
or Servants. Inc. 1. he calls them both Essenes and Therapeutai. He 
says that they are numerous in Egypt, and especially in Alexandria. In 
several particulars these Essenes are significantly like to a class in whom 
the peculiarities of John find embodiment. 

1. They lived away from cities, and very often in desert places. 
Speaking of their houses, Philo says: ‘They are not near as those in 
cities, for neighbours are troublesome to those who are zealous after 
and seeking after solitude’ (ἐρημίαν, De Vit. Cont., c. 111.). ‘ For every 
city, even the best administered, is full of tumults and mischiefs, and 
inexpressible disorders, which any one, having been once led by 
Wisdom, would not endure, but, outside walls, they spend their lives in 
gardens, or in lone wilds (μοναγρίοις), seeking after solitude’ (ἐρημίαν, 
14., ς. i). 

2. They were remarkable for Temperance, as were John’s disciples : 
‘In every house there is a sacred place which is called the temple and 
monastery (σεωνεῖον χαὶ μοναστήριον), in which, abiding alone, they 
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perfect the mysteries of life, bringing in nothing, neither drink, nor 
food, nor any other thing needful for bodily wants, but [only] laws, and 
the oracles given by the Prophets, and hymns, and other things by 
which knowledge and godliness are increased and perfected’ (Id., c. iii.). 
‘ And having laid down Temperance as a certain foundation in the soul, 
they build thereon the other virtues. None of them would take meat 
or drink before the sunset, since they think that philosophising is most 
worthy of the light, and that bodily needs are most worthy of the 
darkness, whence to that they assign the day, and to these a part of the 
night. And some of them, for three days, keep back thoughts of food, 
whereby the desire of knowledge is established’ (Id., c. iv.). 

3. This sect appears to have been closely connected with washing. 
The men also wore girdles, as John is said to have done. Josephus 
says that to the initiated they give a hatchet, and a gndle (ἀξινάριον, 

περίζωμα), and a white garment (Wars, Lib. i, c. vill, § 7). He also 
refers to them washing their bodies in cold ἘΠΕ, ἀπολούονται τὸ σῶμα 
ψυχροῖς ὕδασι (Id., ὃ 5). Josephus, as well as Philo, commends them 
in the highest terms. Their strict asceticism accords with the view that 
they embody the John or Jewish Repentance which was existing in 
desert places, ever increasing in strength and spiritual power, until the 
day came for John to be manifested as Christian Repentance to Israel, 
or upon the Young Men’s Grade. 

4. They wore, in winter time, a skin garment, thick with hair: χλαῖνα 
μὲν ἀπὸ λασίου δορᾶς παχεῖα χειμῶνος (Philo, De Vit. Cont. c. 1v.). 

5. They were pre-eminent for interpreting the Scriptures allegorically, 
as, on the writer’s theory, the earliest Christians must have done 
(Id., c. iii). In c. x. Philo says that all the Divine Law (éraca ἡ 
vozofecia) seems to these men like a living Creature, the literal sentences 
(ras ῥητὰς διατάξεις) being as the Body, having a hidden meaning for 
the underlying Soul. 

6. John’s birth is specially associated with singing. Zacharias is here 
singing a song of praise. It is said of John in verse 14: ‘And thou 
shalt have joy and gladness, and many shall rejoice at his birth.’ Philo 
says that they praise with gladness (ἱλαρότητι) him who reads the law 
(c. x.). Then one, rising up, ‘sings a hymn made to God, either he 
himself having made a new hymn, or using an old hymn of the ancient 
makers [of hymns]’ (Id.). In c. xi. he describes at length how both 
men and women sing various melodies to God in various metres. In 
fact, singing seems to have constituted a very prominent part of the 
worship in assemblies of Essenes. 

7. While, judging from the Christian standard, these Essenes appear 
to have been as near to Christianity as a people could be without being 
actually Christians, there is nothing in what Philo or Josephus says of 
them to show that they had yet come to know the Messiah. They were 
in the state in which John was found, when he said that he knew not 
Christ. No reference is made to them expecting a Messiah, but neither 
is anything said to show that they had renounced this precious Element 
of the Jewish faith. Inc. x. Philo speaks of them singing Hymns ‘to 
God’—+is τὸν Θεόν, and inc. xi. he speaks of them singing ‘ Hymns of 
thankfulness to the Saviour God ’—vrods εὐχαριστηρίους ὕμνους εἰς τὸν 
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σωτῆρα Θεὸν. Some might think that this latter clause indicated know- 
ledge of aSaviour. Since, however, the Almighty is sometimes designated 
‘Saviour,’ and Philo has just been referring to these Essenes as com- 
memorating the deliverance wrought for Israel at the Red Sea, it is 
probable that the phrase ‘Saviour God’ has respect to that deliverance 
from Egypt rather than to the Saviour about to be manifested to men. 

It may be added that an instructive Dissertation by Croius, respect- 
ing the Essenes, is appended to Grabé’s edition of Irenzus. In 
discussing the meaning of the name of the Valentinian A‘on, Theletos, 
Croius takes occasion to defend the Essenes from the charge made by 
Scaliger, and others, to the effect that they were Sun-worshippers. ‘This 
charge is based on certain terms in which Josephus refers to their 
worship at sunrise, and to their hiding impurities from the sun’s rays. 
Croius quotes the saying of Salmanticensis: ‘ Preediti sunt mansuetu- 
dine ac timore Domini’—‘ They are endowed with gentleness and the 
fear of the Lord.’ Evidently the Divine Child was being brought forth 
amongst them. Croius also quotes Scaliger’s opinion that the Sampszei 
and the Essenes were the same, and also Epiphanius’s statement that 
the Sampszei confessed Christ. Croius adduces evidence, however, to 
show that the Sampszei were later in time than the Essenes, and that 
Elxzeus, the leader of the former Sect, as well as his followers, had 
elements of gross superstition and of cowardice in their worship. They 
deemed it right to apostatise to save life. But, as Salmanticensis states, 
the Essenes were prepared to die for God’s Name, and for His Anointed 
(‘et pro Uncto ejus’), or rather than eat polluted food, or speak a word 
against Moses. Yet even in thus dying, they would not utter any 
maledictions against their persecutors and murderers. It appears that 
when we come to the Essenes we come to the Cradle and Birth-place of 
the Christian Institutions, and to the era of John the Baptist. Standlin 
and others, on account of similarities in practices and in doctrinal 
teaching, deemed it expedient to discuss the question whether Christ 
and John the Baptist were or were not emissaries and adherents of the 
sect of the Essenes, and left the question undecided. 


CHAPTER II. 
LUKE IL. 


Kant, in his ‘ Religion within the Bounds of Pure Reason’ attaches 
more importance to the underlying ideas of Scripture than to historical 
forms of expression. He believes that a tendency to a moral Religion 
lies hid in man’s reason. He would apply the Imprecatory Psalms to 
our inward conflicts. He was inclined to regard moral ideas as not 
only ruling the mode of Explaining Scripture, but as the objective basis 
(‘die objektive Grundlage’) of Scriptural histories. So he regards what 
is said of Christ’s descent from heaven as a betokening of the ideal of a 
God-pleasing humanity. 

Dr. Lardner discusses, at some length, three objections which are 
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urged by many against the historical accuracy of the first two verses in 
Luke 11. (Vol. L., p. 260). The objections are as follow : 

τ. No mention is made by any ancient Greek or Roman historian of 
any general taxing of people all over the world, or over the whole 
Roman empire in the time of Augustus. Had such a taxing been 
made, it is said that it is highly improbable that these historians would 
have omitted to notice it. Clem. Alex. refers to it, but only appeals to 
Luke to show its truth (Strom., Lib. I., p. 340). 

2. Matthew says (11. 1): ‘That Jesus was born in the days of Herod 
the king.’ Hence it follows that Judeea was not a Roman province, and 
‘there could not be any taxing made there by a decree of Augustus.’ 

3. ‘Cyrenius was not governor of Syria till nine or ten, perhaps 
twelve years, after the birth of Jesus. St. Luke, therefore, is mistaken 
in saying that this taxing was made in his time.’ Canon Farrar thinks 
that no error has been proved in this allusion to Cyrenius, and that 
there is much reason to believe that it is accurate, but he adds that he 
holds no theory of inspiration which would prevent him from frankly 
admitting mistakes or inaccuracies in such matters, if these mistakes 
could be shown to exist (‘ Life of Christ,’ Vol. I., p. 8). 

Lardner says that the following are amongst the answers which have 
been given to these objections. 

In answer to objection one, Lardner allows that no mention is made 
of this decree by historians. He holds that Pliny’s allusion to an 
enumeration is clearly in reference to Italy only (Lib. III., c. v.), and 
that other references to a census (Dio, 1. 56, A‘thicus, Apparat, ἢ. 79 ; 
Pliny, Lib. VII., cc. xlv., xlix.; Suidas, ἀπογρωφὴ, Αὐγουστος), do not 
answer to what is here said of a decree issued by Augustus for all the 
world. He meets the objection by maintaining that οἰκουμένην, rendered 
‘world,’ should be rendered ‘land,’ and applied to Judea only. Yet 
he is constrained to regard Judza as synonymous with the land of 
Israel, and hence as including Galilee from which Joseph came. He 
thinks that the phrase ‘all the land’ is used because the land of Israel 
had become dismembered, having different rulers. When the brothers 
Grimm say that Otto the Great ‘was feared in all lands’—‘ wurde in 
allen Landen gefiirchtet’—they mean ‘in all the districts of their 
empire.’ But the Bible does not use the term ‘land’ in this limited 
sense. Lardner shows that Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen, in their allusions to this census or taxing, imply a limited and 
not a universal taxing. He quotes instances of the application of the 
term οἰκουμένη to a limited district. ‘There should be great dearth 
throughout all the οἰκουμένην ᾿ (Acts xi. 28). So the Sept. renders the 
word ‘land’ by οἰκουμένη in the expression : ‘to destroy the whole land’ 
(Is. xiii. 5). So he thinks that Luke is referring specially to what is 
coming upon Judea in the saying: ‘for expectation of the things which 
are coming on τῇ οἰκουμένῃ (xxi. 26). In reference to this answer of 
Lardner’s, the writer holds that it is not convincing. It is certain that 
ancient writers regarded the area covered by the decree as limited. 
The Protevangel. Jacobi, c. xvii., speaks of it thus: χέλευσις δὲ ἐγένετο ἀπὸ 
Αὐγούστου βασιλεώς ἀπογράφεσθαι πάντας τοὺς ἐν Βηθλεὲμ τῆς "loudaias— 
‘But there was a command from King Augustus, that all who were in 
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Bethlehem of Judzea should be taxed.’ Tischendorf gives a variety of 
readings of the passage, but they nearly all coincide with the idea of a 
taxing limited in area. The writer holds, however, that this ancient 
limitation of this taxing to Bethlehem, or Judzea, or Palestine, is not so 
much to be regarded as evidence that this limited taxing took place, as 
it is to be regarded as evidence that these writers felt a difficulty in 
accepting Luke’s words according to their literal meaning. The silence 
of historians respecting a universal taxing, which would be much spoken 
of, and likely to cause rebellion, must have been a difficulty in ancient 
times, even as it is a difficulty now. But when it is contended that this 
taxing only applied to Palestine or Judzea, the terms used by Luke do 
not easily coincide with this view. His use of the word ‘all’ suggests 
something greater than Judzea proper, or even than Palestine. What 
we have seen of the moral nature of these histories weakens the force of 
Lardner’s allusions to passages where the word οἰκουμένη 15 Supposed to 
apply to a limited region. Both in Scripture, and in classical writings, 
it generally denotes the civilised world. Moreover, in other passages, 
we have the word ‘all’ connected with it. ‘This Gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in the whole world’ (ἐν ὅλῃ τῇ οἰκουμένῃ, Matt. xxiv. 14). 
‘And showed Him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time’ 
(iv. 5. See also Rev. ii. 10; Acts xvii. 6, 31). As an adjective, the 
word is applied to particular cities, as Cyrus is said to come to inhabited 
cities (πόλιν οἰκουμένην, Xenop., Anab., Lib. I., c. 11., §§ 10, 11, 13, etc.). 
With Plato (Ep. IV. 320), Demosthenes (Peri Steph., p. 91), and others, 
the word οἰκουμένη, preceded by a word ‘all,’ means ‘all the earth.’ 
Without the word ‘all,’ it is sometimes applied to a special country as 
Greece (Demos., Peri Alon., § 85). For these reasons the writer thinks 
that the first objection still has force as against the literal theory. 

In reply to the second objection, Lardner admits that he believes ‘it 
was disgraceful to a prince to have a census made in his dominions,’ 
that is, made by a greater than he, and irrespective of his will. He 
quotes Whiston as saying that it is probable ‘that the enrolment of the 
Jews was made by Herod at the request of Augustus.’ He maintains 
that Herod was a dependent prince, tributary to Augustus. He thinks 
that in what is said by Tacitus (Annal., Lib. VI., c. xli.) of the Cilicians 
who were subject to Archelaus the Cappadocian, being compelled to 
enrol themselves, in the reign of Tiberius, he finds an instance of a 
census being made by imperial authority, in the province of a dependent 
prince. It is clear, however, from this passage in Tacitus, that these 
Cilicians revolted because a census was to be taken in the Roman way. 
It is the more unlikely, therefore, that it was usual for a Roman census 
thus to be taken in provinces of tributary kings by imperial command. 
We read in Acts v. 37, of a revolt in the days of an enrolment. The 
Jews would not be behind other nations in resenting undue interference 
with their national customs. Moreover, what they read in their sacred 
Books of the numbering of the people by David, would be likely to have 
some influence on their minds. This second objection is, as will be 
seen, a question involving certain Roman customs, and need not be 
followed at length. So far as general evidence and inherent probability 
have weight, they tend to show that it is not very likely that a slight 
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would be put upon Herod, who was so well regarded at Rome, by a 
census being ordered for his dominions. Even if it could be shown 
that Augustus did order such census in Herod’s jurisdiction, it would 
still remain to be shown how we could limit the terms used by Luke to 
this restricted area. 

The third objection finds much of its strength in a passage from 
Josephus. He says (Ant., Lib. XVII, c. xv., ὃ 5) ‘that in the tenth year 
of Archelaus, Cesar banished him to Vienna, in Gaul, and the country 
of Archelaus being annexed to the province of Syria, Cyrenius, a con- 
sular person, was sent by Czesar to make an assessment in Syria, and to 
seize Archelaus’s estate.’ (See also Lib. XVIII., c.i,§ 1.) It is clear 
from this passage that Cyrenius was not governor until Archelaus had 
reigned ten years. But according to Matt. 11. 1, 22, Christ is said to be 
born before Archelaus began to reign. How is it, then, that Luke says 
that he was born after Archelaus had finished his reign, and in the days 
of Cyrenius, who succeeded Archelaus ? Lardner mentions the follow- 
ing answers, amongst others, to this difficulty. First he refers to the 
view of Calvin, Baronius, and others, that Josephus was mistaken. 
Lardner maintains, however, that what Josephus has said of the governors 
of Syria ‘may likewise be confirmed in a great measure from other 
authors, so that there is no room for Cyrenius at this time.’ A second 
solution, also proposed by Calvin, and accepted by Valesius, is that 
although the decree of Augustus was issued in the latter part of the 
reign of Herod, for some reason or other the census could not be made, 
or at least finished, till the time that Cyrenius was governor of Syria, 
ten or twelve years afterwards. But, as Lardner says, ‘This is to make 
Luke speak very improperly and confusedly in what he says of Cyrenius. 
A third view is that instead of Cyrenius we ought to read Saturninus, | 
because, according to Josephus, he was prefect of Syria within a year or 
two before Herod died, and Tertullian says that this census was made 
by him. But, on the other hand, Cyrenius is in all our copies of Luke, 
and appears to have been there before Tertullian’s time, since Justin 
Martyr says that this census was made by Cyrenius. A fourth view is 
that Luke used the name Quintilius, as Quintilius Varus succeeded 
Saturninus, and was in Syria when Herod died. ‘Then some ignorant 
transcriber, imagining Quintilius to be a mistake, and knowing of a 
census in the days of Cyrenius, substituted the latter name. The same 
conclusive answer applies, however, to this theory as to the one imme- 
diately preceding it. A fifth view, that of Dr. Whiston, is that a descrip- 
tion or enrolment was made just before the Saviour’s birth, but that the 
tax itself was not raised until the banishment of Archelaus, and the time 
of Cyrenius. Lardner shows at length that this theory gives to Luke’s 
ἀπογραφὴ a meaning which it never bears, while, at the same time, the 
theory itself can be shown to be contrary to matters of fact. The sixth 
view is that of Whitby and others. They read: ‘And this taxing was 
first made (z.e., before that made) when Cyrenius was governor of Syria,’ 
or rather, ‘This taxing was made before Cyrenius was governor of 
Syria.’ Many passages are quoted to show that the word πρώτη, or 
‘first,’ may equal ‘before,’ as when John says: ‘For He was before me’ 
(John i. xv. 30, xv. 18; 1 Cor. xiv. 30; 1 John iv. 19). Lardner alludes 
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to the defect of this theory not giving the name of the man who made 
the enrolment ; he also gives many illustrations to show that the various 
uses of the word σρώτος given by supporters of this theory, do not 
correspond to the government of the word in this passage. The seventh 
view is that of Beza, and is expressed in the Vulgate Version: ‘ This 
first enrolment was made, Cyrenius being president of Syria.’ It is 
supposed by those who hold this view that Cyrenius was sent to make 
this census, and that Saturninus, or Quintilius Varus, whichever of them 
was then president, was joined with him. It is maintained that the 
title ἡγεμὼν, or Governor may be given to one who is not properly pre- 
sident. Lardner adds, however, that he can never persuade himself 
that Luke intended no more by this title than the power and authority 
of making a census in Syria. An eighth solution that is proposed is, to 
read, ‘This was the first assessment of Cyrenius, governor of Syria,’ the 
participle being taken as not expressing any time at all, but only as a title. 
This is Lardner’s own view. He thinks that Cyrenius was sent in 
Herod’s time, as Eusebius says (Chron., p. 76), to make the assessment 
of which Luke speaks, and then that he made an assessment some time 
later. Origen and Tanaquil Faber are also quoted, to show that they 
considered this a first assessment, implying a second. ‘The writer holds 
that Lardner’s way of explaining the participle is not satisfactory. 
Further, apart from Eusebius, who lived in a later time, and who, as a 
Christian, would naturally assign the assessment by Cyrenius to Herod’s 
time, there is a lack of evidence to show that Cyrenius was sent into 
Judeea specially to make an assessment in that country some twelve 
years before he became its governor. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that those who read this chapter as 
literal history find difficulties in it. So much is this the case, that 
Lardner says of verse 2: ‘ What is the sense of our translation I do not 
know ; and it must be owned, likewise, that the words of the original 
seem to have in them an uncommon ambiguity.’ Strauss, after examining 
the various difficulties connected with the narrative, concluded that the 
account of the taxing fell away past redemption before criticism: ‘Sie 
fallt ohne Rettung vor der Kritik dahin’ (Leb. Jesu, Vol. I., p. 215). 
It may be added that the word ‘ Quirinius,’ in the Revised Version, 15 
but another way of writing the Greek word rendered ‘Cyrenius.’ So 
the names ‘ Elijah,’ ‘ Elias,’ are two forms of one and the same name. 
The difficulty which we meet with, when we take these histories literally, 
justifies Origen’s application of the phrase, ‘seeming history ᾿---δοχούση 
joropita—-to the narrative of the Fall. He well asks if any one is so 
simple as to think that God literally planted trees in Paradise, etc. 
(De Princip., Lib. IV., c. i, ὃ 16). Sections 8-22 of this chapter are 
well worthy of attention, as showing Origen’s method of interpreting 
Scripture, and as illustrating the fact that he sometimes, though not 
always, gives up the literal meaning altogether. In his Adamantian 
Dialogue, the discussion with Megethius, the Marcionite, proceeds thus : 
Meg. ‘The Gospels differ amongst themselves. One says one thing, 
another says another thing, from which it follows that they are false.’ 
Adam. ‘Then do they preach more than one Christ? Dost thou think 
that they disagree in this respect? Meg. ‘No; but they are contra- 
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dictory.’ Adam. ‘Take thy choice, whether wouldst thou say that the 
Scriptures are spiritual (νοητὰς) or literal?’ (Aas). . . . Eutropius. 
‘The Scriptures are spiritual, not literal’ (p. 8097). The contention in 
this Dialogue that we have four Evangelists, but one Gospel (p. $06), 
accords with the fact that the four Gospels present complementary 
aspects of Christian truth. Strauss, in a summary of Woolston’s views, 
says that Woolston believed that the Godly Element in the Gospel 
narratives could only be maintained by the giving up of their historical 
character, and by our regarding them as ‘historically-fashioned repre- 
sentations of certain spiritual truths.’ Strauss, however, infers from 
Woolston’s frivolous tone that he was more anxious to destroy the literal 
than to establish the spiritual meaning (* Das Leben Jesu,’ Vol. 1., p. 14). 

These historical difficulties are not the only difficulties in this chapter. 
According to the Revised Version of verses 36, 37, Anna must have 
been above a hundred years of age at the time to which Luke refers. 
Is it literally probable that a woman of such an age would be found 
fasting and praying night and day, and speaking as a prophetess to all 
who were looking for Jerusalem’s redemption? Josephus shows that 
the women were restricted, in the use of the temple, to certain parts, 
being altogether excluded from the two inner courts (Ant., Bk. XV., 
c. x1, § 5 ; Ant., Bk. V., c. v., § 2, 6). Holiness becometh God's house. 
Would it not have compr omised the sanctity of Jewish worship, and its 
good name before other nations, had women been accustomed to pass 
the nights as well as the days in the temple? On the literal theory, the 
narrative of the loss of ‘the Boy Jesus’ (verse 43) seems somewhat void 
of practical purpose. His being found amidst the Doctors may excite 
wonderment at His apparent precocity, just as in the Gospels of the 
Pseudo-Matthew (c. xxxi.), and Thomas (c. vi.), Zacchzeus, the rabbi 
who undertakes to teach Him His alphabet, is confounded by His 
superior wisdom. Does the reader find it easy to think of the everlasting 
Son of the Father becoming an unnoticed Unit amid a crowd of men, 
women, and children, so that they could travel a day’s journey before 
finding out that they had lost Him? If the writer believed that the 
New Testament taught that such things literally took place, he would 
bow his heart to its teaching. Scripture would be true if all men were 
liars. But it is just because he believes that the New Testament, when 
properly understood, teaches something very different that he lays stress 
on the difficulties attending the literal theory. He holds that on the 
moral theory these difficulties find a fitting solution, and the very 
things at which men most stumble, are seen to redound most to the 
glory of God. 

In proceeding to examine the chapter in detail, it will be well for the 
reader to have in mind two or three principles. First, that Luke is 
describing the CEconomy, or the birth in men of Christ’s Spiritual 
Nature. Second, that this Spiritual Side has two Elements—the Mind 
and the Spiritual Body. Christ’s Mind may be formed in us and be 
still spiritual. But His Spiritual Body finds no Spiritual Body in us, 
but only Soulical Bodies, which Paul calls ‘ Mortal Bodies,’ and speaks 
of as ‘dead’ (Rom. viii. το, 11). Hence it may be said that Chnist’s 
Body becomes Soulical in that it is joined to our Soulical Bodies to be 
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sown with them in death, and then to redeem them in a birth from 
above. ‘Third, that, as in the lives of Lot, and Esther, and Jonah, and 
John the Baptist, and others, one person may be referred to in two or 
more aspects. This principle of a duality will be seen to be of much 
importance in the chapter we are about to consider. We shall see that, 
by the law of the grade-words, it is made clear that there are two taxings, 
as men call them, two Simeons, two Annas. ‘They who believe that 
Christ could be literally human, and at the same time Divine, cannot 
consistently stagger at the view just put forth. Paul represents two 
Covenants as two Women, and may not those two Covenants be 
represented as finding embodiment in one and the same Adamic 
Person, but with two aspects? When Paul speaks of the law in his 
members warring against the law of his mind (Rom. vii. 23), he is 
virtually regarding man asa duality. Fourth, we read of Christ being 
the end or perfection of Law (Rom. x. 4). As the Lamb of Expiation, 
set forth as an Object of Faith, He works this perfection in a Propitiatory 
Aspect. But there is a higher sense in which He actually perfects law 
—that is, on the Spiritual Side. This touches the conscience, and the 
time of Reformation or Setting Right of which the Apostle speaks 
(Heb. ix. 9, 10). When Legal Service becomes Christian Service, when 
that which was outward and legal becomes a something done by a 
loving heart and a willing mind, then there is a perfecting of law which 
is Spiritual more than Soulical. In this sense Paul says: ‘He that 
loveth his neighbour hath fulfilled the law’ (Rom. xii. 8). ‘ Love, 
therefore, is the fulfilment of the law’ (verse 10). Where, in verse 39, 
we read of the parents, who had been acting through Christ, having 
perfected all things that were according to law (verse 39), the reference 
is not to a literal Joseph and Mary, and to legal rites concerning them ; 
it is to a perfecting of Law that is for all time, and to the fullest extent, 
in respect to all those who pass from a merely Legal to a Christian and 
Spiritual state. The verse has an aspect fully as wide, and even more 
spiritual, than Paul’s statement that Christ is the Perfection of Law for 
righteousness to all who believe. 

The grade-words of the chapter guide us to the true meaning. At 
the same time, it is noticeable in how many gradal portions of a 
particular grade we have historical or prophetic reference to another 
grade. ‘The portions are as follow: 

(a) Verse 1 really pertains to the Grade of Tongues, though its 
substance alone shows this fact. It has no grade-words. 

(ὁ) Verses 2-5 are on the Young Men’s Grade, though they embody 
allusions to a higher grade. We have σὺν, ‘with’ (verse 5). 

(c) Verses 6, 7 are on the Servants’ Grade, with allusions, as we shall 
see, to the Grade of Tongues. The word ‘there’ is of the former 
grade, and the word ‘place’ of the latter grade. 

(4) Verses 8-11 bring in, as we shall see, several grades. 

(6) Verse 12 is on the Servants’ Grade. It has τοῦτο, ‘ this.’ 

(7) Verses 13, 14 are on the Young Men’s Grade. They have σὺν, 
‘with,’ and ‘men.’ 

g) From verse 15, unto the word ‘Moses,’ in verse 22, is on the 
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Servants’ Grade. We have ‘see’ (verses 15, 17, 20), τοῦτο, ‘this’ 
(verses 15, 17), ‘come’ (verse 16), and ‘hear’ (verses 18, 20). 

(1) The substance will show us that from the words ‘They brought 
Him’ (verse 22), to ‘holy to the Lord’ (verse 23), is on the Grade of 
Tongues. There are no grade-words in this portion. 

(i) Verses 24-27 are on the Servants’ Grade, with an allusion to the 
Young Men’s Grade that Simeon was expecting (Israel, verse 25). The 
grade-words are ‘behold’ (verse 25), ‘this’ (verse 25), ‘see’ (verse 26), 
“come’ (verse 27), ‘do’ (verse 27), and ‘Simeon,’ ‘to hear or obey.’ 

(7) From verses 28-32 we have some expressive gradal allusions 
which can be best noticed in the examination of the chapter. 

(2) Verse 33, and part of verse 34, is on the Servants’ Grade. We 
have ‘Simeon.’ 

(7) The close of verse 34 is on the Heathen Grade. ‘This’ conjoins 
with ‘ Israel.’ 

(m) The rest of the chapter, except the last verse, which is on the 
Young Men’s Grade (‘men’), is on the Servants’ Grade. We have 
μετὰ, ‘with’ (verses 36, 51), ‘come’ (verses 44, 51), ‘find’ (verses 45, 
46), ‘hear’ (verses 46, 47), ‘see’ (verse 48), and ‘do’ (verse 48). 

The two Processes are in close connection, and especially in verse 6. 
We have forms of γίνομαι in verses 1, 2, 6, 13, 15, 42, 46. The Sinaitic 
Process is more prominent. The verb ‘to be’ occurs in verses 4, 6, 7, 
8, 10, II, 25, 26, 33, 40, 44, 51. The verb ‘to call’ is only used of 
naming. } 

It is not unnatural that the literalist should suppose that the words 
‘Augustus Ceesar’ refer to the Roman emperor. Lactantius says that 
Christ was born in flesh (‘Augusto imperante’) ‘when Augustus was 
emperor’ (Epist., c. xliii.). So the name ‘ Ahasuerus’ is supposed to 
refer to Xerxes or some Persian king. We have seen, however, that this 
name ‘Ahasuerus’ is used to symbolize the Almighty Saviour. In like 
manner all that follows in this chapter shows that the words ‘ Cesar 
Augustus’ are a title applied to King Jesus. It was said that Christ 
was another King, whose followers did contrary to Czesar’s decrees 
(Acts xvii. 7), and the multitude said that He who made Himself a 
King spake against Ceesar (John xix. 12); but we are here shown who 
is the true Augustus Cesar, the King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. 
So it is said of Him as the Son of God or Firstborn : ‘I also will make 
Him my Firstborn, The highest of the kings of the earth’ (Ps. Ixxxix. 27). 
The birth of Christ in Bethlehem was not dependent on the edict of a 
Roman emperor. Yet, on the literal theory, had not this decree been 
issued, we have no reason to suppose that Joseph would have left 
Nazareth. We have seen how such names as ‘Herod,’ ‘ Archelaus, 
‘Pharaoh,’ ‘ Ahasuerus,’ are used as moral symbols. If so, can we 
think it strange that this title ‘Caesar Augustus’ should be used as a 
moral symbol of King Jesus? For several reasons it is a fitting 
symbol : 

1. The name ‘Augustus’ is from a verb meaning ‘to increase.’ 
Some render it ‘Increasing, Majestic.’ John said of Christ: ‘He 
must increase’ (John iii. 30). Hence He is truly ‘ Augustus,’ the 
Increasing or Majestic One. Julius was the first who had the name 
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‘Cesar,’ afterwards borne as a title by Roman emperors. Some derive 
it from ‘czedo,’ ‘to cut,’ ‘to prune,’ ‘to convict.’ Whether as an 
imperial title, or as a word with such meanings, it is not inappropriate 
for the Divine King. Some derive it from ‘ czesaries,’ ‘a bush of hair,’ 
Those who take the former view think that it was given to Julius as one 
cut from his mother at the birth, while those who take the latter view 
think that it was given to him asa child born with much hair (Pliny, 
Fibs ΜΠ. c. vii.). 

2. As an emperor who was prosperous beyond most Roman emperors, 
this emperor might supply a name to Christ. Pliny, who mentions 
many of the dangers and misfortunes through which Augustus safely 
passed, says that he is universally placed in the class of the fortunate 
(ibs VIl., οἰ xlvi.). 

3. There is an unusually common ascription of Divine titles and 
attributes to Augustus. Pliny speaks of him thus: ‘In Divo quoque 
Augusto ’—‘In respect of Augustus the Divine also’ (Id.). So in 
c. xlix. he speaks of ‘ Divi Augusti,’ or the ‘God Augustus.’ He also 
says of him: ‘In summa, Deus ille, caelumque, nescio adeptus magis, 
an meritus,’ etc.—‘In fine that god, whether having obtained heaven 
or merited it, I know not,’ etc. (c. xlvi.). In Lib. XXV., c. ii, he uses 
language concerning Augustus which might very fittingly be used of the 
Almighty. He is telling how Valgius wrote a book respecting herbs to 
“Divum Augustum,’ the book having a reverential but unfinished pre- 
face, and Pliny adds: ‘Ut omnibus malis humanis illius potissimum 
“ principis semper mederetur majestas’—‘Since to all human ills the 
majesty of that prince administered effective healing.’ Augustus was 
numbered with the gods after his death. In the ‘Life of Virgil,’ attri- 
buted by some to Donatus, we read that Augustus was in doubt whether 
Octavius was his father, and consulted Maro. The answer given was as 
follows: ‘ Novi, inquit Maro, te Cesarem Augustum, et ferme equam 
cum Diis immortalibus potestatem habere scio, ut quem vis felicem 
facias ’—‘T know, said Maro, that thou art Caesar Augustus, and I know 
that thou hast power almost equal with that of the immortal gods, and 
whom thou wilt thou makest happy.’ Virgil, who makes his Aéneas 
reflect Augustus in some particulars, is also speaking of him when he 
says: 

“Ὁ Melibcee, Deus nobis hee otia fecit, 
Namque erit ille mihi semper Deus : illius aram 
Seepe tener nostris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus.’ 


(Eck, 1., vv. 6-8.) 
“Ὁ Melibceus, a god has made this peace for us, for I shall always have him for a 
god. Often shall the tender lamb from our folds imbrue his altar.’ 


Horace, after referring to Pollux and Hercules, says : 


*Quos inter Augustus recumbens 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar.’ 
(Carpets ΠῚ ον in) 


‘Amongst whom Augustus, reclining, drinks nectar with a Divine mouth.’ 
So in Car. V. he refers to the Divine Augustus. It was not uncommon 


for the title ‘Augustus’ to be given to other emperors, which makes it 
still less a personal name, and more a title, such as befits Christ. Thus, 
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in a royal decree by Constantine and Licinius, we read: ἐγὼ Κωνσταντῖνος 
ὁ αὔγουστος, κἀγὼ Λικίννιος ὁ αὔγουστος---“1 Constantine the august, and 
I. Licinnius the august’ (Euseb., H. E., § 481). The title ‘Augustus’ 
was sometimes rendered Σεβαστός, and sometimes Σεβασμός, ‘ Rever- 
enced,’ ‘ Awful,’ ‘Sacred.’ Such a title is more fitting to be given to God 
than to man. Philo refers to the derivation of this title (Lib. de Mund., 
Op., c. xlii.), which he uses of Ceesar (Lib. in Flac., cc. vil., x.), speaking of 
ὁ σωτὴρ καὶ εὐεργέτης Σεβαστὸς ---“Πδ saviour and benefactor Sebastos.’ 
Such a title, so associated with things good and Divine, is not unfitting 
for application to King Jesus, the true Saviour and Benefactor. 

It may be added that the way in which God is spoken of as ruling the 
world, accords with the symbolism of a king taxing all the world. ‘Nam 
si regitur providentia mundus, administranda certe bonis viris erit 
respublica’ (Quintilian, Lib. XII., c. i1.)—‘ For if the world is ruled by 
Providence, the State should certainly be ruled by good men.’ 

The term ‘dogma,’ or ‘decree,’ is as fitting to denote the command- 
ments of God as the decrees of an earthly king. It is applied to the 
ordinances or commandments given from Sinai (Ephes. ti. 15 ; Col. 11. 14), 
and to Apostolic decrees (Acts xvi. 4) as well as to the decrees of Ceesar. 
So we read of dogmas concerning good and evil: τίνα diymara; τὰ περὶ 
dyabay καὶ κακῶν (Anton. Com., Lib. VIII, § 1). In what sense this 
word is to be taken depends upon the meaning attached to the word 
ἀπογράφεσθαι. Our Version renders this verb ‘taxed,’ and it renders 
the noun ἀπογραφὴ as ‘taxing.’ The Revised Version substitutes for 
these words the words ‘enrolled,’ and ‘enrolment,’ respectively. Suidas 
defines the noun as ὠπαρίθμησις, or ‘a Counting over.’ In Acts ν. 37, it 
appears to be equivalent to ‘census,’ or ‘enrolment.’ Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus uses the verb when he says that Servius Tullius ordered 
all Romans to enrol and value their estates, taking an oath to givea 
true account, and to specify the name of their parents, their own age, 
the names of their wives and children, adding also what quarter of the 
city, or what town of the country, they lived in (Ant. Rom., Lib. IV., 
c. xv.). Sometimes these censors rated, or valued, the possessions of the 
people, as well as took the numbers (Cicer. in Ver., Lib. IT., n. 131). 
Dio Cassius also says that the censors inquired into the lives and manners 
of the people, while making the enrolment (Lib. LIII.). When a 
Valuer in an English Township makes a Valuation of property, it does 
not follow that a tax is forthwith levied on that property. Nevertheless 
the Valuation is used when a tax is levied, and the amount payable is 
according to the Valuation. So it appears that a Roman census, so far 
as it might include a Valuation, was used for purposes of taxation, 
although no tax might be levied at the time of the census. Dr. Whitby 
and others have thought that sometimes a census merely had respect to 
numbers of persons, and names, no valuation of property being made. 
He paraphrases the sentence ‘that all the world should be taxed’ thus, 
‘should have their names and conditions of life set down in court rolls, 
according to their families.’ This virtually accords with the following 
passage in the Protevangel. Jacob., c. xvii., where Joseph is referring to 
Mary and to this decree: ‘And Joseph said, I will enrol my sons (ἐγὼ 
ἀπιγράψομαι τοὺς υἱούς μου). But as to this damsel (παῖδα), what shall 
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I do? How shall I enrol (Id.) her? As my wife? I am ashamed. 
Asa daughter? But all the sons of Israel know that she is not my 
daughter.’ There is no doubt that this verb ὠπογράφεσθαι is used of the 
making a census, or enrolment, whether merely to find the names and 
numbers of the people, or to return also a value of their possessions 
(Dionys. ἘΠῚ Lib. IV., c. x.; Lib. X., c. xvi.). So the noun is applied 
to the census (Dio Cas., Lib. LIII.). 

The writer holds, however, that the literal theory, by assuming that 
the Augustus spoken of was the Roman emperor, has caused undue 
attention to be given to the foregoing meaning of the word to the 
exclusion of other and higher meanings. First of all, the word is used 
of enrolment in the heavenly city, as citizens of Jerusalem which is 
above. It must be remembered that it is of the Spiritual Side of Christ’s 
nature, wherein He is designated the Firstborn, that Luke is writing. 
Hence the following expression becomes the more noticeable: ‘To the 
general assembly and Church of the firstborn who are enrolled (ὠπογε- 
γραμιένων) in heaven’ (Heb. xii. 23). This is one of the senses, as we 
shall try to show, in which the word is used. Secondly, the word has 
an application to those who are being written in a covenant, thus: 
When the Athenian ambassadors had come to treat with the Lacede- 
monians concerning peace, some also being present from Thebes, 
Xenophon says: ‘These [ambassadors] seeming to have spoken well, 
~the Lacedemonians voted to accept peace, on condition that the 
harmosts went forth from the cities, that they break up the camp, and 
the naval equipment, and the infantry, and that they permit the cities to 
be independent. But if anyone should act contrary to these things, that 
he who wished might help the cities that were being wronged, but that 
if anyone was not willing he was not to be held bound by oath to help 
the cities thus wronged. Thereupon the Lacedemonians swore on 
behalf of themselves, and their allies, and the Athenians, and their allies, 
according to cities. But the Thebans, having also written [themselves] 
in the plighted cities (ἀπογραψάμενοι δ᾽ ἐν ταῖς ὀμωμοκυίαις πόλεσι καὶ οἱ 
Θηβαῖοι), their ambassadors came again the next day to urge that instead 
of Thebans they should write (μεταγράφειν) Boeotians as having sworn. 
But Agesilaus answered that he would not write anything different from 
what at first they had sworn and written themselves (ὥμοσαν te καὶ 
ἀπεγρώψαντο). If assuredly they were not minded to be in the treaty 
(ev ταῖς σπονδαῖς εἶναι), he said he would blot them out if they urged it’ 
(Hist. Gre, Lib. VI., c. iii., §§ 18, 19). The middle form, sometimes, 
but not always, indicates an action done through the subject, as when 
we say in English ‘he caused.’ In the foregoing paragraph it would 
bear the meaning ‘had caused themselves to be written.’ Virtually it is 
as if such people are spoken of as being written. 

It is clear that in the foregoing paragraph the word has no reference 
to a census or taxing, but only to the entrance into a covenant made by 
writing. And the writer holds that this is the second sense in which the 
word is used by Luke. On the whole passage the following particulars 
may be observed : 

1. As we have seen, both some modern writers and some ancient 
writers have inferred, from Luke’s words, that there were two of these 
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taxings, or whatever the word might signify. This is very significant in 
view of what is being urged respecting the two grades. 

2. One of the most expressive words in verse 2, which, nevertheless, 
on account of its simplicity, is naturally ignored through ignorance of 
grade words, is the word ‘‘This,’ αὕτη, the feminine, of which the neuter 
is τοῦτο. The Hebrew ΠῚ answers to ‘this’ in respect of all the genders, 
so that αὕτη is equivalent to it. Hence it follows that Luke is here 
writing of an enrolment on the Grade of Servants. This is the first 
enrolment, the word ‘first’ implying a second. The Revised Version 
also reads it as implying a second. It makes one error, as the writer 
thinks, by altering the arrangement of the words in Greek. It has: 
‘This was the first enrolment made when Quirinius was governor of 
Syria.’ Such a reading suggests that there was a second enrolment, 
which was also made when Quirinius was governor of Syria. But, as we 
shall see, the narrative precludes any such possibility. The Greek is: 
αὕτη ἀπογραφὴ πρώτη ἐγένετο ἡγεμονείοντος τῆς Συρίας Kupyviov. This 
may most naturally be read as follows: ‘This first enrolment was made 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria.’ This reading implies that 
Quirinius was not the governor of Syria when the second enrolment was 
made. The subsequent narrative, as we shall see, proves that this is 
the case. 

3. What is meant by the word Kupyvios, rendered ‘Quirinius’ or 
‘Cyrenius?? As we have seen, Josephus shows that Cyrenius, the 
literal man, was not governor of Syria until some ten or twelve years 
after the death of Herod, in whose reign Christ was born. ‘This tends 
to show that, like the names ‘ Herod,’ ‘ Augustus,’ ‘ Archelaus,’ the name 
‘Quirinius’ is a moral symbol. Of what is it the symbol? Some think 
that like the word κυρίος, ‘lord,’ it comes from κῦρόω, ‘to ratify.’ Hence 
it is rendered ‘who governs.’ Ina note on Pindar, Pyth. IV., v. 294, 
Bekker says: Κύρη, ἔστι δὲ ὄνομα Κρήνης ad’ ἧς καὶ Κυρήνη πόλις---Ογτε 
is the name of a fountain, from which also is the city Cyrene.’ It would 
almost appear from this, as if he thought that there was a connection 
between Cyrene and the word χρήνη, meaning ‘a well or spring.’ The 
writer thinks that the word κυρηνίος is the Greek form of the Hebrew 12?, 
or ‘horn,’ and that it means ‘the horned one.’ The adjectival form of 
the word ‘Quirinius’ favours this view. We have seen how the name 
‘Herod,’ or ‘Glory of the Skin,’ is a symbol of Fleshly Glory,’ as when 
men glory in circumcision. It is in accord with such symbolism to use 
the word ‘the horned one’ as a symbol of the Sacrificial System on the 
Servants’ Grade. This is the more probable for the following reason : 
In Gen. xvi. 7 ; xxv. 18, the word ‘Shur,’ which means ‘ Ox,’ is used as 
a symbol of the Sacrificial System and the Servants’ Grade. These 
references to Shur, and Luke’s reference to Quirinius, confirm each 
other, on the view here urged. Shur is associated both with Egypt and 
Assyria, which is not strange. The ox, as a symbol of the Sacrificial 
System, pertains to what is fleshly, or Egyptian. Yet it is tending to 
something more spiritual, of which Assyria is sometimes an emblem. 
The patriarchs were in close connection with ‘Syria,’ a name meaning 
‘high.’ Before the time of Christ, the Sacrificial System of which the 
horned one, or the ox, is a symbol, dominated the morally elevated 
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realm to which man had come. The Psalmist associates, the word 
‘Shur’ with the word ‘Keren,’ or horned. 0"5'2 ΚΡ) 1B 3W19—* Than 
an ox, a bullock that hath horns and hoof? (Ps. Ixix. 31). Thus the 
writer holds that this verse means that the first enrolment was ordered 
by decree of King Jesus, in the days when the horned one, the ox, a 
symbol of the Sacrificial System, ruled in the morally elevated realm. 
The Sacrificial System was yet in force. The blood of bulls was yet 
being shed. 

4. It is a fact made clear by Scripture, that even to those living under 
the Sacrificial System there came the proclamation calling men to enter 
into a new covenant. Moreover this covenant is in writing, and the 
writing pertains to the heart and mind, or Spiritual Side, as does this 
narrative of Luke’s. ‘This is the covenant that I will make with them, 
After those days, saith the Lord, I will put My laws on their heart, And 
upon their mind also will I write them’ (Heb. x. 16). Paul says: ‘ Our 
sufficiency is from’ God, who also made us sufficient as ministers of a 
new covenant ; not of the letter, but of the spirit ; for the letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life’ (2 Cor. iii. 5, 6). So he speaks of those in this 
covenant as written in his heart, and as an epistle written (ἐγγεγραμμένη, 
verse 3) not with ink, but with the Spirit of the Living God. There 
appears to be some variety in the use of words to express the writing of 
a man’s name ina charter or covenant of citizenship, etc. Philo inti- 
mates that the man written in the citizenship which is according to laws 
(τὸν ἐγγραφόμενον τῇ κατὰ τοῦς νόμους πολιτείῳ) is to be a perfect man 
(De Monarch., Lib. I., c. ix.). So he speaks of ‘being permitted to be 
written (ἐγγραφεῖσθαι) in the greatest and best citizenship of this world’ 
(Lib. de Jos., c. xiv.). Clemens Alexandrinus speaks of one ἐγγραφῇ 
καὶ πολιτευθῃ (Ad Gent.), ‘who is inscribed and made a citizen’ of the 
kingdom of heaven. Barnabas uses the word ἀναγραφῶ in a like moral 
sense. He says: ‘Thou shalt not cleave with heartiness to the proud,’ 
ἀλλὰ μετὰ δικαίων καὶ ταπεινῶν ἀναγραφήσῃ---" But thou shalt be enrolled 
with the righteous and lowly’ (c. xix.). 

That this first enrolment relates to the Divine command to enter the 
covenant which was to be effected by the writing of God’s laws on the 
heart accords with the fact that certain elders upon whom the Spirit 
rested, and who prophesied, are said to be ‘of them that were written ’ 
(τῶν καταγεγραμμένων, Numb. xi. 26). God commands that we preach 
to the world, and that all repent, and He wills all to be saved. It can 
therefore be said that He commands all to be written in the New 
Covenant which is effected by the writing of the law on the heart. 
Clemens Alex., paraphrasing the Saviour’s charge that we should take no 
thought for the morrow, uses the word as Luke uses it. χρῆναι λέγων 
τὸν οπογεγραμμένον Χριστῷ, αὐτάρκη (Peed., Lib. 1., c. xil., p. 134)— 
‘Saying (indicating) that it behoves him who is enrolled in Christ to be 
content.’ Even if we allow that the word ἀπογράφεσθαι is not the word 
used of the writing of a covenant, two facts are clear. First, the extract 
given from Xenophon shows that the word is used of those who are 
entering into a written Covenant. Secondly, we may be written in a 
covenant which is to be effected by a writing on the heart, without it 
necessarily following that the writing on the heart is identical with being 
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written in a covenant. We may agree by writing that we will be written 
upon, and in such case there is a certain distinction between the 
writings. The writer holds, however, that this command to be enrolled 
has respect to the Covenant on the heart, and that the passage from 
Xenophon shows that such covenant may be the actual writing of the 
law upon the heart. Herbert’s poem beginning ‘ My God, if writings 
may,’ illustrates some moral aspects of this subject. 

5. We read in verse 3: ‘And all went to be enrolled, every one into 
the city of himself’ (εἰς τὴν ἑαυτοῦ πόλιν). Did the reader ever know or 
hear of a census or enrolment in which every man in the land was 
regarded as belonging to some city? From old times there have been 
certain rights of citizenship enjoyed by classes of freemen. But these 
freemen were but a part of the community. In the ancient enrolments 
the persons numbered had not all to resort to a city called their own 
city. Dionysius of Halicarnassus says that when the citizens registered 
their estates and names they had to add in what part of the city, or in 
what country town, they dwelt: καὶ ἐν τίνι κατοικοῦσιν ἕκαστοι τῆς πο)ιέως 
T6TH, ἤ πάγῳ τῆς χώρας, προστίθεντας (Ant. Rom., Lib. IV., c. xv.). This 
does not appear to harmonise with the theory that every man had a 
city, and went to it. Elsewhere he speaks of them giving an account of 
their goods according to their tribes: τήμησεις κατὰ φυλάς τῶν βίων 
ἐνέγκειν, Lib. V., c. Ixxv.). It is natural to think of a census or enrol- 
ment according to tribes, but it is not so natural to think of every man 
having a city which was his city of enrolment. Ulpian says: ‘Is vero, 
qui agrum in alia civitate, in ea civitate profiteri debet, in qua ager est. 
Agri enim tributum in eam civitatem debet levare, in cujus territorio 
possidetur’ (Lib. IV., § 2)—‘He, indeed, who has a field in another 
state, ought to enrol himself in that state in which his field is. For the 
tribute of the field must be levied in that state, in the territory of which 
it is possessed.’ But Joseph is not said to go to Bethlehem because he 
had an estate there, but because he was of David’s line. It appears 
from Josephus, who was of the line of priests (Introduct.), that records 
of that line were in existence in his day. But is it inherently probable, 
or even possible, that in an age when writing was little practised, when 
communication between remote places was difficult, that all the people 
in the line of David were registered in public records? He lived a 
thousand years before the days of Joseph, a period as far distant as that 
of Alfred the Great from us. Does the reader think that it would have 
been possible, through all the changes of the last thousand years, to 
keep a public record of all the posterity, far and near, of Alfred, or any 
contemporary king? We have no evidence that Joseph was the direct 
lineal successor. He is said to be of the house. Moreover there 
appears to have been a multitude in Bethlehem since there was no room 
in the inn. During that thousand years, what new towns had come into 
existence, what old towns had disappeared, what families had become 
extinct, how different family lines must have become inseparably blended ! 
Yet does the reader think it possible that every man still had his city 
according to ancestral connection, to which city, however distant, and 
whether he had property or not, he must resort to be enrolled? Would 
not that have involved a double burden upon the censors? It would 
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surely be as hard a task as taking the census, to find out if every man 
had come to his proper city. Moreover a census thus taken would be 
highly inconvenient for the practical purposes of taxation. Here we 
have a man enrolled in Bethlehem, whose house and property are in 
Galilee. When taxes came to be levied on such a system of enrolment, 
it must have been in the highest degree confusing. There never has 
been a land under the sun of any dense population of which it could be 
said that every man in it had a city that he called ‘his own.’ Tityrus 
speaks of this our city to which the shepherds drive the lambs (Virg., 
Bucol., Ec. I., verse 21), and so men in rural districts may think and 
speak of some town as their market town. But even such centres are 
lacking or unrecognised in some cases. Moreover the fact that Joseph 
went all the way from Galilee to Bethlehem shows that men did not go 
every one to his city in the sense of going to the nearest market town. 
The writer holds that the arrangement of the Greek words, the terms 
used, and the general sense of the narrative, show that the city spoken 
of is the man’s own Spirit or Mind. Of that Mind, a City is a Scriptural 
symbol (Prov. xvi. 32; xxv. 28). This symbolism accords with the fact 
that Luke is writing pre-eminently of what pertains to the Spiritual Side. 
The word ‘ all’ often means all Christians, or all of a good class 
(John i. 16; 1 Cor. xv. 51, etc.). The arrangement of the words is that 
which is generally used of what pertains to the man himself: εἰς τὴν 
ἑαυτοῦ xéAw—‘into the city of himself.’ So Antoninus uses both the 
figure and a like mode of expression. He speaks of the ruling faculty 
or Mind leaving the country of itself (τὴν ἑαυτοῦ “«“ώραν, Com., Lib. XI, 
§ 20), and of a man’s action to ‘the Mind of himself’ (τὸν ἑαυτοῦ νοῦν, 
Lib. III, ὃ 7), and he calls a man’s Mind ‘the Demon of himself’ 
(τὸν ἑαυτοῦ δαίμονα, Lib. III., ὃ 12). Moreover, when comparing ἃ man’s 
inner nature to a country, he bids him withdraw into this private estate 
of himself: sig τοῦτο τὸ ἀγρίδιον ἑαυτοῦ (Lib. IV., § 3). He uses the 
same figure saying: ‘The mind (διάνοια) free from lusts is an acropolis, 
for man has nothing stronger, into which fleeing he is henceforth im- 
pregnable. He who has not seen this is the ignorant man, he who has 
seen it and yet has not fled [thither] is the unfortunate man’ (Lib. IV., 
§ 48). It is a figure that he several times uses to speak of man as a 
citizen of the world, that is, the world as pervaded by God (Lib. VII., 
§ 9), and he speaks of ‘man the citizen of the highest city, of which the 
remaining cities are as houses’ (Lib. III., ὃ 11). Philo uses the figure 
thus: ‘For everyone of us comes into this world as into a common city, 
in which, before genesis, he had no part, and, having come, he sojourns 
until the allotted term of life has been finished. At the same time he 
brings in with him the very wise dogma, that the Lord God is the only 
Citizen, but that everything born is but sojourning and lodging’ (Lib. 
de Cher., c. xxxiv.). Origen, in words very applicable to what we are 
considering, says: ‘In anima mea, que est civitas Regis magni’ (In 
Gen., Hom. IX., c. iii.)—‘In my mind, which is the city of the great 
ines) Ino) Eom: VILE, αὶ vii., In Lib. Jes.Nav.; he writes: ‘Sive 
civitatem Domini uniuscujusque nostrum animam intelligamus ’—‘ Or 
we may understand the city of the Lord, and of every one of us, to be 
the mind.’ In the same chapter he lays down the important principle 
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that when Scripture speaks of utterly destroying enemies, as Saul had to 
destroy Agag and the Amalekites (1 Kings xv.), we must understand the 
words as applying to the wars which we wage against sin. In c. viil. he 
quotes Paul in proof that what the law says of oxen does not apply to 
literal oxen, but altogether to Christian labourers (1 Cor. ix. 9, 10). In 
c. ix. he says that weak Christians are ‘women,’ and he urges them to 
come to the perfection of men. ‘Ad virorum fortium perfectionem.’ 
He says that in Scripture the terms ‘man’ and ‘ woman’ are sometimes 
used of distinctions of mind, rather than of sex. The writer has so 
maintained in the Exposition of ‘ Esther.’ Origen applies the Impreca- 
tory Psalms to inward enemies. He says of Christ: ‘In me adversarios 
suos vincat’ (In Gen., Hom. IX., c. iii.—‘May He conquer His 
enemies in me.’ In Hom. X., c. iv., he says that in such narratives as 
that of Rebecca at the well, it is not history, but veiled mysteries that are 
recorded. ‘The soulical man may regard them literally, but he follows 
Paul and calls them allegorical. ‘Ego Paulum apostolum sequens, dico 
haec esse allegorica’ (Id., c. v.). From passages above quoted, we see 
that the word ‘city’ was applied to man’s Mind, and to the World. 
The writer holds that Luke’s words mean that men now began to tend 
to the Spiritual Side of their own nature, rather than to what was 
Soulical and Fleshly. In communion with their own hearts, they were 
still. The New Covenant was beginning to be written upon their 
Minds. In this sense, all were walking to be enrolled into the Mind or 
City of themselves. The word ‘go’ or ‘went’ has often an application 
to morals, as when Antoninus says: ‘I go (πορεύομαι) to the doing of the 
things on account of which I have existence’ (Lib. V., § 1). 

6. We come now to a description of what the writer regards as the 
second enrolment. The whole family in heaven and earth is named in 
Christ (Ephes. ii. 15). Hitherto we have been reading of a Covenant 
in its earthly manifestation, or the Servants’ Grade. This is under 
Quirinius, or the Horned One, the Ox, which is a symbol of the Sacri- 
ficial System. Now we come to read of this Covenant in its heavenly 
manifestation, as written on the hearts of those whom Christ is leading 
to Zion. ‘Two or three features in verse 4 demand special attention. 

(a) We read, ‘ And Joseph also went up’—eve8y 62 κα. The way to 
Zion is an ascent. The Red Cross Knight saw 

‘A little path that was both steepe and long, 

Which to a godly Citty led his view.’ 

(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. I., cant. x.) 

The use of the words 6: καὶ is expressive. It is not a simple idiom, 
such as is used in the beginning of verse 51. It is a comparatively rare 
idiom. Luke uses it in two ways. First, to denote a change of person 
where the action is virtually the same ; and, secondly, to denote a change 
of action where the person acting is the same. In the first case we 
have such expressions as ‘And there came also publicans’ (iii. 12) ; 
‘And so were also James and John’ (v. 10); ‘And another also said’ 
(ix. 61, x. 32). In the second case we read: ‘ And devils also came out 
from many’ (iv. 41); ‘And He spake also a parable to them’ (v. 36, 
vi. 39); ‘And He said to him also that had bidden Him’ (xiv. 12). 
When we read: ‘And Joseph also went up,’ does it mean that the 
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others had all gone up, and now Joseph follows? That is, are we to 
regard the idiom as merely denoting change of person? Such a view 
would have been more reasonable had the word ‘went up’ been used 
of those who are referred to in verse 3, or had they been said to go to 
the same place that Joseph went to, that is Bethlehem. Because these 
things are not so, the writer holds that this is not the mere idiom of 
change of person, but it is the idiom of change of action. That is, 
Joseph had gone up to his Own City, and is included in the terms ‘all’ 
and ‘every’ (verse 3); but this going up is another action which Joseph 
does over and above the going up to his Own City. The first act per- 
tained to the Sacrificial System of the Horned One, or Cyrenius, and was 
the first enrolment. This second act pertains to the coming to the 
Church of the first-born, who are written in heaven (Heb. xii. 23), and 
is the second enrolment, implied in the word ‘first’ in verse 2. Origen’s 
remark is noteworthy when he says that it is not usual for Scripture to 
represent a man as going down to a holy place, or up to a vile place 
(In Genes., Hom. XV., c. i.). 

(ὁ) This narrative is dealing with the Spiritual Side, of whicha city isa 
commonemblem. A house isa common emblem of the Soulical Nature. 
While the fleshly Soul cannot inherit the kingdom, the free Mind is not 
hedged in by such fleshly conditions, and may seek the things above. In 
Matthew’s narration of the Incarnation, Bethlehem is not called a city 
(ii. 1, 5, 8, 16), but we read of a house there (verse 11). On the other hand, 
Luke, in this narrative of the Economy, twice speaks of the City of Beth- 
lehem (verses 4, 11), or City of David. This is important for the following 
reason: The Bible identifies the City of David with Mount Zion, or the 
Grade of Tongues. ‘ Nevertheless, David took the stronghold of Zion, the 
same is the City of David’ (2 Sam. v. 7; 1 Cor. xi. 5, 7, etc.). Even 
before the Apostles had been born from above, and experienced a 
redemption of the Body, Jesus said, ‘Rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven’ (x. 20). So Joseph, the Prophetic Body, even before 
the Soulical Body has been redeemed, is having the Mind of Christ, the 
Son of God, brought forth in his Mind. He is now minding heavenly 
things. He had previously gone to his Own City, or Mind, to be 
enrolled in the covenant of the writing on the heart as manifested even 
under the Sacrificial System, and now that covenant is so far perfected 
that he is coming to Mount Zion, and is written as a citizen of heaven. 
After speaking of those ‘who mind earthly things,’ Paul adds, ‘ For our 
citizenship is in heaven’ (Phil. iii. 19, 20). We are all to have our 
heart and treasure there. Pliny says that swallows would not build in 
Thebes, because that city was so often taken—‘ quoniam urbs illa seepius 
capta sit.’ But he tells us that they sought the sunny glades on the 
mountains—‘ apricos secutz montium recessus’ (Lib. X., ο. xxxiv.). So it 
is not safe for men to build in a world whose fashion passes away. We 
had better build our hopes on the sunny heights of Mount Zion. 
When we read that Joseph also went up to Bethlehem, the City of 
David, we are not to suppose that the reference is to a literal town in 
Palestine. It means that those in the Jewish or Prophetic Body who, 
even under the Sacrificial System, had been having the law written on 
their hearts in a first enrolment, had now come to Zion, having had the 
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Mind of the Son of God brought forth in them, so that they were minding 
heavenly things, and were written in heaven. Hence it follows that, 
just as John the Baptist had different births according to different grades, 
so Christ, the Son of God, has more than one birth in this GEconomy. 
When it says that Joseph went up to the City of David, or Mount Zion, 
it is equivalent to saying that the Mind of Christ, or the Son of God, had 
been brought forth in the Prophetic Class. This, however, is not to 
say that the Soulical Body had been redeemed. While the minds of 
those in the Prophetic Body had thus come to Zion, they were yet 
waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the Body. So far as 
the Mind is concerned, it is above Bodily Limitations. It can sing: 


‘Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.’ 


The writer has already referred to the blunder which Irenzeus made, in 
that he confounded the Valentinian world within man with the outer 
universe. In Lib. II., c. i., he makes a like blunder, in that he con- 
founds the Pleroma with the realm filled by God’s omnipresence, and 
so argues that there can be nothing outside the Pleroma. In Lib. IL., 
c. iii., he appears to conclude that he has won an argumentative victory, 
because he has shown that the Valentinian teaching leads to the conclu- 
sion that there is a chaotic and unformed state ‘beneath the Spiritual 
Pleroma’—‘ Infra Spiritale Pleroma.’ But this teaching of an inferior 
state below a Spiritual Pleroma is in accord with the difference between 
the Grade of Tongues and lower grades, and with what is said of Joseph 
going up to his own city. Although Irenzeus has written much about 
Gnosticism, it is evident from his own words that he was very ignorant 
of its true nature, and of its relation to Scripture. He opposes the 
Valentinian theory that: ‘Extra Pleroma, vel sub bono Deo, hunc 
mundum factum’ (Lib. II., c. v.)—‘ Outside the Pleroma, or under the 
good God, there is this made-world.’ Yet this teaching accords with 
the Apostle’s allusion to things that are made. As an illustration of the 
peculiar aspects in which the Mind of Christ was regarded by some 
early Christians, Origen’s words may here be quoted: ‘ Potest fortasse 
anima Dei intelligi unigenitus Filius ejus’ (De Princip., Lib. IT., c. viii.) 
—‘Perchance by the Mind of God may be understood His Only- 
begotten Son.’ 

(ὦ While the Mind of the Son of God had thus been born in Joseph, 
or the Prophetic Body, who thus came to Zion, or the City of David, 
the full time had not yet come for that Mind to be brought forth in 
Mary, or the Gentile class. But the time was near. As yet, however, 
Mary, or the Gentiles, are regarded as on the Young Men’s Grade. 
This is shown by the word σὺν, ‘with’ (verse 4). When it says ‘ Joseph 
went up,’ it adds that he was of David’s house and lineage. ‘The fathers, 
and the Oracles of God, and the promises, pertained specially to Jews ; 
and those amongst them whom Joseph represents, the Men of Faith, 
found that the promises and covenant pertaining to David were fulfilled 
in them. But the narrative does not mean, neither does it say, that 
Mary went to the City of David. We do not read, ‘And Joseph and 
Mary went up from Galilee.’ After saying that Joseph went to be 
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written, Luke adds: σὺν Μαριὰμ τῇ μεμνηστευμένῃ αὐτῷ οὔσῃ ἐγκύῳ. The 
participle οὔσῃ appears to denote the state in which Mary was when 
Joseph went up. It is as if it read, ‘With Mary his espoused wife in 
the state of being great with child.’ It does not imply that Mary also 
went up to the City of David. Her time of going up, however, is close 
at hand. When it is said that she brings forth her Firstborn, it is 
equivalent to saying that in her, as previously in Joseph, the Mind of 
the Son of God had been manifested, and Mary or Gentiles were now 
being written in heaven. When Joseph, or the Prophetic Body, went 
up, he was said to go from Nazareth into Judza. The Jewish Body of 
the faithful come to Zion through a Jewish aspect of truth. The Old 
Testament was their great Book. Paul had been circumcised, and 
Peter had some sympathy with Jewish customs after becoming a 
Christian. But Mary, or the Gentiles, are not said to come to Judea. 
The word σὺν is a word used for grade purposes, and it appears to be 
for the purpose of preventing us from being led to take it as implying 
companionship, that the word οὔσῃ is used. The writer holds that, in 
the Greek, a comma should follow the word ἀπογράψασθαι. 

7. The writer has urged that the most important word in verse 2 was 
the word αὕτη, ‘this, which shows the Grade of Servants. In like 
manner the writer holds that perhaps the most important word in 
verse 6 is the word ἐκεῖ ‘there,’ which, as in Gen. xlii. 26, and in many 
other passages, is a grade word of the Grade of Servants. ‘The word 
‘there’ does not mean ‘the city of David,’ but it is simply a token of a 
grade. On this grade both Mary and Joseph are said to be. But 
Joseph has already come to Zion, in respect to his Mind. Hence he is 
not on the Grade of Servants as respects his Mind, but on the Grade of 
Tongues. Moreover Mary, or the Gentiles, is on the Young Men’s 
Grade, as is shown by σὺν, in verse 5. How then can those on the 
Grade of Tongues, and those on the Grade of Young Men be yet said, 
as respects the Mind, to be on the Servants’ Grade? It is as when 
Esther made a feast of Godly Service for the good of others, or as when 
Paul became a servant to save others. ‘They who humble themselves 
to save others are most likely to have Christ formed in them. At the 
same time Service for others implies a Soulical, rather than a Spiritual 
humiliation. A man may be humbling himself to save others, and yet 
his Mind may be fixed on the highest and best objects. In fact, the 
very aim of saving others is ever a lofty aim, no matter through what 
Soulical humiliation we pass in trying to carry that aim into effect. 
Hence it cannot be in relation to the mind’s personal tendency that the 
Grade of Servants is here introduced in connection with the Prophetic 
Body. ‘That Body has the Mind of Christ born in it, and so comes to 
Zion. ‘This is so both with respect to the Jews, and in respect to the 
Gentiles, in whom the Mind of Christ is about to be born. It would 
have been incongruous to speak of Jesus being born of Joseph. That 
would not have been compatible with a literal reading. Yet Christ is as 
much born of Joseph, or the Prophetic Body, as of Mary, or the 
Gentiles. It might as truly be said of him as of Mary: ‘ And he brought 
forth his Firstborn Son.’ Instead of that, however, it is said that he 
went up to the city of David, or Zion. These are only two different 
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ways of expressing the same thing. Both are, however, associated with 
what is now said of the Servants’ Grade, or ‘there,’ though only Mary is 
spoken of as bringing forth the Firstborn, that is Christ in the Mind. 
She does not bring Him forth ‘there,’ or on the Servants’ Grade, but in 
Zion, to which, in this birth-act, she ascends. Hence Christ is said to 
be born in the city of David (verse 11). ‘And it came to pass, while 
they were there, the days were fulfilled that she should be delivered, 
and she brought forth her Firstborn Son.’ It is not said where she 
brings Him forth, although we read presently of what is done to Him. 
This bringing forth of Christ is not a bringing forth in any literal 
Bethlehem, but in Mount Zion, or the City of David in heaven, where 
also Christ had previously been born of Joseph. No mention is made 
of any street or house, as might have been made had the birth been on 
this literal earth. ‘The Icelandic Song, respecting the recovery of Thor’s 
Hammer, tells how Fraia gave Loki wings with which he flew quickly, 
until he left behind the land of the giants, and reached the kingdom ot 
the gods—‘ Und er erreichte das Reich der Gotter’ (Chamisso). So 
these Biblical records make as swift transitions from earth to heaven. 
The following passage brings Jerusalem into connection with man’s 
nature rather than with any geographical locality: ‘And this shall be 
the plague wherewith the Lord will smite all the peoples that have 
warred against Jerusalem: their flesh shall consume away while they 
stand upon their feet, and their eyes shall consume away in their sockets, 
and their tongue shall consume away in their mouth’ (Zech. xiv. 12). 
Were the Romans who fought against the literal Jerusalem punished 
with such a wasting of the flesh? Just as Paul speaks of every man 
having a neighbour (Gal. vi. 4) in whom he is not to glory, that is a bad 
nature in himself, so Zechariah goes on to say of those whose flesh is 
thus consumed, that a great tumult from Jehovah shall be in them, 9/73, 
and that the hand of everyone shall be against the hand of his neighbour 
(verse 13). Hence it follows that this wasting of the flesh does not kill 
those who experience it. They still fight with these neighbours. This 
proves that it is the sinful fleshly nature which is wasted. So it must 
be of inward animals that the Prophet adds: ‘And so shall be the 
plague of the horse, of the mule, of the camel, and of the ass, and of 
all the beasts that shall be in those camps, as this plague’ (verse 15). 
It is significant that the sheep is not named in this list. After the flesh 


and animals are thus wasted, ‘all that is left (Ομ ἐπ: 55) of all the nations 
which came against Jerusalem shall go up from year to year to worship 
the King, the Lord of hosts’ (verse 16). How can the literalist apply 
this description of flesh-wasting and subsequent worshipping of Jehovah 
to nations which have fought against a literal Jerusalem? And wherein 
does the description fail in accuracy when understood of a wasting of 
sinful flesh, and of a moral Jerusalem? It might seem as if this fact 
that Christ was born in a supernatural realm, or heaven, found some 
reflection in the Apocryphal Gospels. Since Irenzeus refers to the story 
of Christ puzzling His rabbinical teacher (Lib. I., c. xvii.), it is clear 
that some of these apocryphal fables are very ancient. It is only because 
of their antiquity, and as reflecting aspects of truth, that the writer refers 
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tothem. They all speak of Christ as having been born in a cave, thus: 
‘And he (Joseph) took her (Mary) down from the ass, and he said to 
her, Whither shall I take thee, and shelter thine unseemliness (doy7- 
μοσύνην), for it is a desert place? And he found a cave (σπήλ)ιαιον) 
there, and brought her in, and he went forth, and sought a Hebrew 
midwife in the country of Bethlehem. .. . 4 And, lo, a woman coming 
down from the hill country, and she said to me, Man, whither goest 
thou? And I said, I seek a Hebrew midwife. And she answered and 
said unto me, Art thou of Israel? And I said to her, Yea! And she 
said, And who is she who is bringing forth in the cave? And I said, 
It is she who is betrothed to me. And she said to me, Is she not thy 
wife? And I said to her, It is Mary who was brought up in the Temple 
of the Lord, and I inherited her for wife, yet she is not my wife, but she 
has conceived from the Holy Ghost. And the midwife said to him, Is 
this true? And Joseph said to her, Come and see! And the midwife 
went with him. And they stood in the place of the cave, and lo, a 
bright cloud was overshadowing the cave (νεφέλη φωτεινὴ ἐπισχίαζουσα τὺ 
σπήλαιον). And the midwife said, My soul has been magnified to day, 
for mine eyes have seen wonderful things, for Salvation has been born 
to Israel. And presently the cloud drew back from the cave, and there 
appeared a great light in the cave, so that our eyes could not endure it. 
By degrees that light withdrew until the Babe appeared, and came, and 
took the breast of Mary His mother’ (Protevang. Jacobi, cc. xviii., xix.). 
In all the apocryphal references to this cave, there is a strange indefinite- 
ness, and absence of geographical detail. The writer holds that it is 
because the Son of God is not born in a literal place, but in human 
Minds. In Lot’s history, a cave is a symbol of a dark mind. When 
Mary is said to bring forth her Son, it is God, who bade Light shine out 
of darkness, who is shining into Gentile minds, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ (2 Cor. iv. 6). 
These Gentiles are bringing forth the Mind of Christ in their minds, and 
so are coming to Zion, or the City of David. Justin Martyr also speaks 
of Christ being born ἐν σπηλαίῳ τινὶ (Dial., c. Ixxviii.), ‘in a certain cave,’ 
as does Origen (Con. Cel, Lib. I., c. li). The latter applies Joshua’s 
destruction of the kings to Christ casting opposing powers from our 
minds, that, the king of sin having perished from the city of our mind 
(‘de civitate animz nostra’), our mind may become a city of God (In 
ΕΠ jes: Nav.)/Hom: XITI:, c. i). 

What is it, then, that is implied in the use of the word ‘there,’ the 
symbol of the Servants’ Grade? The writer holds that this has respect 
to the bringing of the Spiritual Body of Christ into union with our 
Soulical Bodies, in order to be sown with them in death, and then to 
redeem them from death. These Soulical Bodies, dead through sin, are 
on the Servants’ Grade, where Joseph and Mary are acting in Service. 
Three quotations may here be given, two tending to show that the 
distinction to which the writer refers as existing between the Genesis as 
described by Matthew, and the Céconomy or birth of Christ on the 
Intellectual Side as described by Luke, is in harmony with principles of 
philosophy as old as the Christian Era. The other is intended to show 
how the Valentinian System truly represents the Scriptural distinctions 
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between the Soulical and Spiritual Sides, and the association of the 
Soulical Body with the Mind. 

Philo writes: ‘ But the eye of the Existing One (τοῦ ὄντος) does not 
need any other light by which to comprehend, but being itself the 
archetypical Sunbeam, it sends forth ten thousand rays, of which not one 
is sense-perceptible (αἰσθητή), but all are intellectually-perceptible (νοηταὶ), 
Whence it is only the intellectually perceptible God (μόνος ὁ νοητὸς Geis) 
who uses them, and no one of those who are sharers of genesis (τῶν δὲ 
γενέσεως μεμοιραμένων οὐδεὶς). For that which comes into being is per- 
ceptible to sense, but the intellectually perceptible nature cannot be 
comprehended by sense-perception ᾿---Αἰσθητὸν yap τὸ γενόμενον, αἰσθήσει 
de οκατάληπτον ἡ νοητὴ φύσις (Lib. de Cherub., c. xxix.). One of the 
most important of Philo’s principles, that which virtually personifies the 
Intellectual and Soulical Sides of Man respectively, 1 is expressed by him 
thus: τῆς ἐν ἡμῖν αἰσθήσεως κεφάλαιον ωὲν καὶ ἡγεμονικὸν ὁ νοῦς (Vit. 
Mos., Lib. III., c. iv.)—‘The Mind is the head and governing faculty 
of the Sense-Nature that is in us.” 80 he refers to God having first 
made in man the νοῦς, the Man, then the αἴσθησις, the Woman (Leg. 
Al., Lib. IL. c. xvui.). Origen writes : ‘Mulier, secundam allegoricam 
rationem, sepe jam diximus, quod caro accipitur, et vir rationabilis 
sensus. Bone sunt ergo istee mulieres que obediunt viris suis. Bona 
est caro que jam spiritui non repugnat, sed obtemperat et consentit 
(In Exod., Hom. XIII., c. v.)—‘Woman, according to the law of 
allegory, as I have often said, may be regarded as the Flesh, and the 
Man as the Intellectual Sense. Hence those are good women who obey 
their husbands. That is good Flesh which does not fight against the 
Spirit but obeys it, and agrees with it.’ It will be seen that this passage 
bears on Paul’s reference to women being silent in Churches. By this 
personification of parts, literal history must be excluded. But allegorical 
history is not mythical history. Strauss himself defines the difference 
thus: After saying that, in both, a higher Spirit uses the Historical 
Form as a veil for a trans-historical (‘iibergeschichtlichen ’) truth, he 
adds: ‘Nach der allegorischen, dieser hohere Geist unmittelbar der 
gottliche selbst, nach der mythischen der Geist eines Volks oder einer 
Gemeinde ist’ (Leb. Jesu., Ein, p. 52)—‘ According to the allegorical 
view, this higher Spirit is directly the godly Spirit Himself, according to 
the mythical view, it is the spirit of a people or a church.’ 

The third quotation is from Irenzeus’s description of the Valentinian 
teaching (Lib. I., c. 1, ἃ 9). The woman indicated by the word ‘she’ 
Achamoth, the lower Wisdom. As the terms are important, the writer 
gives the Greek: τριῶν οὖν ἤδη τοῦτων ὑποκχειμένων κατ᾽ αὐτούς, τοῦ μὲν ἐκ 
τοῦ πάθος ὃ ἣν ὕλη. τοῦ δὲ ἐκ τῆς ἐπιστροφῆς, ὃ ἦν τὸ ψυκικόν᾽ τοῦ 
6: ὃ αἀπεκχύησε, τουτέστι τὸ πνευματικὸν, οὕτως ἐτράπη ἐπὶ τὴν μόρφωσιν 
αὐτῶν. αλλὰ τὸ μὲν πνευματικὸν μὴ δεδυνῆσθαι αὐτῇ μορφῶσαι ἐπειδὴ 
ὁμοοῦσιον ὑπῆρχεν αὐτῇ. τετράφθαι de ἐπὶ τὴν μόρφωσιν τῆς γενομένης 
ἐκ τῆς ἐπιστροφῆς αὐτῆς ψυχικῆς οὐσίας, προβωλεῖν τε τὰ παρὼ τοῦ 
Σωτῆρος wa0yuare—‘ These three things, therefore, according to them, 
being already laid down, one from Passion which was Hylic Matter, 
one from Conversion which was Soulical, and one which she brought 
forth which is Spiritual, thus she was turned into their form. But 
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that the Spiritual could not be formed by her since it was like to 
her, but that it turned to the form of that Soulical Substance which 
was made from her Conversion, and that she put forth also lessons 
from the Saviour.’ Although, at first sight, this sentence may not seem 
very expressive, the writer holds that it glances at the whole process 
both of Incarnation and GEconomy. The closing allusion to the lessons 
refers to the CEconomy. It is an illustration to much that is in this 
second chapter of Luke’s Gospel. The reader will notice that the above 
passage speaks of two forms. ‘These are the Sinaitic and Seed Process 
forms respectively. The two are in relation to the Soulical Incarnation. 
The summary of the more spiritual process of GEconomy is given in the 
allusion to the lessons. In the summary relating to Incarnation, the 
following things are mentioned. First, Hylic Matter. From § το, 
where he speaks of τὸ σαρκικὸν ἀπὸ τῆς UAns—‘the Fleshly from Hylic 
Matter,’ this first of the Elements may be inferred to be the Sinful 
Flesh. This is said to be the left, and has to perish (8 11). The second 
Element is spoken of as Soulical, and as from Conversion. In ὃ 7 we 
read: ‘For that from Conversion all the Soul of the world and of 
Demiurgus received genesis: ἐκ μὲν yap τῆς ἐπιστροφῆς τῆν τοῦ κόσμου 
καὶ τοῦ δημιουργος πᾶσαν ψυχὴν τὴν γένεσιν εἰληῴφεναι. So, in ὃ 10, we 
read that from Conversion and Fear Soulical Things have subsistence 
(ἐκ μὲν τοῦ φόβου καὶ τῆς ἐπιστροφῆς τὰ ψυχικὰ τὴν σύστασιν εἰληφέναι), 
and that the Demiurgus also had genesis from Conversion. The reader 
will notice that in regard to the third Element, the figure of a birth is 
used, and the word ‘Spiritual.’ This is in relation to the Seed Process. 
In the previous section there is a manifest allusion to the Seed Process. 
‘ But they teach that the Achamoth, made without passion, conceiving 
with joy through the vision of the lights in Him (the Saviour), that is of 
the Angels with Him, and having become pregnant to them, bore fruit, 
according to their image, a Spiritual Offspring (κύημα πνευματικὸν), being 
according to the likeness of the Satellites of the Saviour.’ Thus the 
Elements are: 1. Sinful Flesh. 2. The Soulical Nature. 3. The 
Spiritual Seed. These are all involved in the Soulical Process of Incar- 
nation. In the paragraph we are considering, Achamoth, or Wisdom, is 
said to be turned to their Form. The word for ‘ Mind’ is vous, or ‘ Nus.’ 
Where both Latin and Greek versions of parts of this work of Irenzeus 
exist, the word ‘Economy ’ is rendered in Latin by the word ‘dispositio.’ 
Hence it is noticeable how Basilides associates the ‘dispositio’ with 
Christ as the Nus or Mind, thus: He says that the Unborn and Name- 
less Father, ‘ misisse primogenitum Nun Suum (et hunc esse qui dicitur 
Christus) in libertatem credentium ei a potestate eorum qui mundum 
fabricaverunt . . . et non oportere confiteri Eum qui sit crucifixus sed 
Eum qui in hominis forma venerit, et putatus sit crucifixus, et vocatus 
sit Jesus, et missus a Patre uti per dispositionem hanc opera mundi 
fabricatorum dissolveret. Si quis igitur (ait) confitetur crucifixum, adhuc 
hic servus est, et sub potestate eorum qui corpora fecerunt, qui autem 
negaverit, liberatus est quidem-ab 115, cognoscit autem dispositionem 
innati Patris’—‘ sent His firstborn Son Nus, and that this is He who is 
called Christ, in order that He might free those who believe in Him 
from the power of those who made the world... . And that it is not 
VOL. V. 8 
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needful to confess Him who is crucified, but Him who came in the 
form of Man, and was supposed to be crucified, and was called Jesus, 
and was sent from the Father that by this Giconomy He might destroy 
the works of the makers of the world. If anyone, therefore, he says, 
confesses the Crucified he is yet a servant, and under the power of those 
who made bodies, but he who denies Him is free from them, but he 
knows the CEconomy of the Unborn Father’ (Lib. I., c. xxiii.). Here 
also the word ‘ Firstborn’ is used of the Christ of the GEconomy. Some 
readers may be swift to denounce Basilides, after reading such a passage. 
They may say, He denies Christ, and is a blasphemer. But in so 
speaking they would be acting unjustly. Basilides is here doing what 
Paul does. He is ceasing to know Christ in a lower and fleshly aspect, 
in order the better to know Him in a higher and spiritual aspect 
(2 Cor. v. 16). To this subject we shall have again to revert. 

The writer holds that the spirit and the express terms of the foregoing 
passages accord with Luke’s references to the GEconomy of Christ. 
While the Mind of Christ, the Firstborn Son, is brought forth in Zion, 
or the city of David, there is something done on the Servants’ Grade, 
or ‘there’ (verse 6). They who see how Joseph and Mary represent 
Jews and Gentiles cannot fail to see significance in the way in which the 
Gnostics associate these two classes in connection with the coming of 
Christ. Thus, Irenzeus says of Basilides and his teaching respecting 
angels : ‘ But that the prince of them is He who is supposed to be the 
God of the Jews. And since this One willed to subject the remaining 
nations to His men, that is to the Jews, that all the remaining princes 
stood against Him, and opposed Him. Whence, also, the remaining 
nations resisted His nation’ (Lib. I., c. xxii.), The writer does not 
quote from these Gnostics as one who accepts all their teaching. He 
has not the slightest sympathy with Marcion’s practice of mutilating 
Scripture. But he holds that the leading Principles of the Gnostics are 
in closer harmony with Scripture than men think. Sometimes in quoting 
from them he has been ready to think that they had some knowledge of 
grade words. Even those who condemn the Gnostics as being proud of 
their spiritual insight do not always give due heed to Paul’s words: ‘ He 
that is spiritual judgeth all things’ (1 Cor. ii. 15). Neither do they 
always take due account of such testimony as the following: ‘For they 
say that they who guard holy things in a holy manner will be made holy, 
and they who have been taught these things will have a defence. For 
the Gnostic alone will naturally do all things in a holy manner that are 
to be done, even as he has learned through the doctrine which is the 
Lord’s, though he has received it through men’ (Clem. Alex., Strom., 
ΠΡ VI. 9.1667): 

It may be said: If the words, ‘ And she brought forth her Firstborn 
Son’ (verse 7), thus relate to the Heavenly Mind of the Son of God 
being brought forth in the Minds of those Gentiles who, in the very act, 
are coming to Zion, where is there any allusion to Christ’s Spiritual 
Body or Holy Spirit coming to our Soulical Bodies on the Servants’ 
Grade? The writer would reply that he thinks that the wrapping in 
Swaddling Clothes, spoken of as ‘This Sign’ (rovro σημεῖον), is in refer- 
ence to the union of the Spiritual Body of Christ with the Soulical 
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Bodies of those thus coming to Zion. It is noticeable how some of the 
ancient creeds speak of Christ as σαρκωθέντα καὶ ἐνανθρωπησαντα--- having 
been made flesh and having assumed humanity’ (Cyril, Synod Epis., 
c. ili.), as if either traditionally or from some other reason they supposed 
that there was an assumption of what was human over and above what 
is implied in the word ‘ Incarnation.’ In the same chapter Cyril adds : 
ἐσαρχώθη τε καὶ ἐνηνθρώπησες. ‘This can be better understood than his 
added statement that while Christ was in swaddling bands, and on the 
breast of His virgin mother, He filled the whole creation as God. 
According to literal ideas of the Incarnation this proposition is inde- 
fensible. Equally indefensible is the statement of Paul of Constanti- 
nople (Mansi, T. X., p. rorg), that He who was born from Mary, ever- 
Virgin, was ‘perfectly divine and perfectly human :᾿ τέλειον εἶναι τὸν αὐτὸν 
ev θεότητι καὶ τέλειον ἐν ἀνθρωπότητι. Bishop Agatho, in like manner, 
while detesting the doctrine of any division or blending of Nature in 
Christ, maintains that He was ‘ Perfect God and perfect Man, of and in 
two Natures.’ ‘Deus perfectus est, et Homo perfectus est, et ex duabus 
et in duabus Naturis.’ One of Weickhmann’s hymns begins: ‘ Zartes 
Kind, doch grosser Gott’—‘ Tender Child, yet mighty God.’ On the 
literal theory it is strange that so common a thing as the wrapping of a 
Child in swaddling clothes should be announced from heaven as a Sign 
by which that Child should be found. It must be remembered that the 
word ‘find’ is a grade word of the Servants’ Grade. Hence when it 
says: ‘Ye shall find the Babe,’ it is equivalent to saying : ‘ Ye shall see 
the Babe manifested to you on the Servants’ Grade, through these 
Swaddling Clothes.’ It is not uncommon for a body to be symbolized 
by raiment. S. E. Miles writes: 


‘Thou who didst stoop below, 
To drain the cup of woe, 
And wear the form of frail mortality.’ 


The hymn beginning: ‘Sweet hour of Prayer,’ speaks of dropping the 
robe of flesh. When Paul says that Christ was found in fashion, σχήμα, 
as a Man (Phil. ii. 8), he is using a word which the Greeks often associ- 
ated with a form of dress. ‘The infant Hercules, who in many particulars 
seems to reflect Christian truth concerning Christ, was placed as an 
infant in a hollow buckler, and with his infant hands strangled the 
snakes that Juno sent to destroy him. Milton, alluding to this, says : 


*Our Babe, to show His Godhead true, 
Can in His swaddling bands control the damned crew.’ 


Pindar refers to the use of purple swaddling bands, in which a child is 
secretly sent (Pyth., IV., verse 114). With the Apocryphal writers the 
Swaddling Bands of Jesus have healing virtue. When Salome’s hand 
has been withered through unbelief, she is told by the Angel to touch 
the Swaddling Bands of Christ. ‘Quze confestim ad infantem accessit, 
et adorans eum tetigit fimbrias pannorum, in quibus infans erat involutus, 
et statim sanata est manus ejus ’—‘ Who immediately came near to the 
Infant, and, adoring Him, touched the border of the garments in which 
the Infant was swathed, and immediately her hand was healed’ (Pseud. 
Matt., c. xill.). Paul speaks of Christ taking the Form of a Servant 
8—2 
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(Phil. ii. 7), which accords with the figure of assuming a form as we 
might assume a dress. Sometimes the Bible associates a body with the 
figure of clothing. ‘ My flesh is clothed with worms, and clods of dust’ 
(Job vii. 5). ‘Thou hast clothed me with skin and flesh’ (x. 11). So 
the word ‘CEconomy,’ which the Gnostics associate with the Soulical 
Body prepared by an unspeakable art, is sometimes applied by Christian 
writers to a body. In the ‘Martyrium Polycarpi,’ c. il, we read of 
martyrs: of μάστιξι μὲν καταξανίέντες, Dore μέχρι τῶν ἔσω φλεβῶν καὶ 
ερτηριων τὴν τῆς σαρκὸς οἱκονομίων θεωρεῖσθαι, ὑπερμεινον---“ Who having been 
punished with stripes, so as that even to the veins and arteries within 
the CEconomy of the flesh became visible, yet endured.’ In the pro- 
vincial application of the term ‘swad,’ to the husk or covering round 
growing peas and beans, it is not improbable that we have a form of 
the word ‘swathe’ applied to the covering or body that enwraps the 
growing product. The writer holds that when Mary is said to wrap 
Christ in Swaddling Bands, the meaning is that now the Spiritual Body 
of the Son of God was being involved or swathed in the Soulical bodies, 
dead through sin, of these Gentiles who were being saved. It was thus 
coming to these dead Bodies preparatory to their redemption in a birth 
from above. From this time, as Paul expresses it, the Spirit was dwell- 
ing in them (Rom. viii. 11). It could now be said to them: ‘Or know 
ye not that your Body is a Temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, 
which ye have from God? (1 Cor. vi. 19). 

We have seen how the Valentinians, when speaking of the Giconomy, 
make mention of a putting forth of μάθημωτα, or lessons to be learned. 
The writer attaches much importance to this remark. He thinks it is in 
exact accord with what now follows in this Chapter. Clem. Alex. 
writes thus of those who will not hear the Sirens: ‘Since they know 
that if once they give ear to the Hellenic μάθηματοα, they may not 
afterwards be able to recover themselves’ (Strom., Lib. VI., p. 659). 
When we speak of the Mind of Christ being brought forth in our Minds, 
and of the Spiritual Body or Holy Spirit of Christ, being swathed in our 
Soulical Bodies, we are sure that this process of GEconomy must imply 
the bringing forth of some Christian Graces. If we have the Mind of 
Christ, we must have the virtues embodied in that mind. Wesley’s 
beautiful hymn beginning: ‘Jesus, shall I never be,’ is intended to 
illustrate this truth. What, then, is the first of these μάθηματω put 
forth in this Gaconomy? The writer holds that it is Humility, and that 
it is this which is symbolized in the expression: ‘And laid Him ina 
manger, because there was no place for them in the Inn’ (verse 7). 
When Paul speaks of Christ being found in fashion as a Man, he adds: 
‘He humbled Himself.’ This lying in a Manger or Humility is one of 
the signs given from heaven whereby we can find Christ (verse 12), that 
is, come to Him on the Servants’ Grade. This is one of the first 
μάθηματω that we have to learn of Him, who was ‘meek and lowly in 
heart’ (Matt. xi. 29). As we learn that lesson we shall be good not 
merely without ostentation, but even without self-consciousness, and in 
our purposeless acts. Humility may be compared to sweet odour, of 
which Pliny says: ‘He who carries it is not conscious of it ’—‘Odorem 
qui gerit, ipse non sentit’ (Lib. XIII. c. iv.). Many writers have speci- 
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ally noted this lying in a manger as an illustration of the lowliness 
of Christ. Watts’s Cradle Hymn of the Mother to her child is well 
known : 
‘How much better thou’rt attended 
Than the Son of God could be, 
When from heaven He descended, 
And became a Child like thee. 


Soft and easy is thy cradle, 
Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay, 
When His birthplace was a stable, 
And His softest bed was hay.’ 
Keble says: 
‘The pastoral spirits first 
Approach Thee, Babe Divine, 
For they in lowly thoughts are nursed, 
Meet for Thy lowly shrine : 
Sooner than they should miss where Thou dost dwell, 
Angels from heaven will stoop to guide them to Thy cell.’ 


Channing writes: ‘Let us rejoice that the birth of Jesus was so humble. 
He was cradled ina manger. I repair to that lowly spot, and look on 
that Infant born in poverty, with a complacency which no condition, 
however splendid, would give me. And I thus feel great joy because the 
humble birth of Jesus was an introduction to the hardships and sufferings 
of His career. His manger was the foreshadow of His cross’ (‘The 
pertect Life,’ p. 203). 


“Ὁ Truth! O Freedom ! how are ye still born 
In the rude stable, in the manger nursed ! 
What humble hands unbar those gates of morn, 
Through which the splendours of the new day burst.’ 
(James Russell Lowell.) 


Stress is laid upon the humility of Christ in the manger, but Luke’s 
words also betoken the humility of those in whom Christ is being 
brought forth. His parents lay Him in the manger. They minded not 
high things. The following passage from Plutarch would seem to show 
that the ancients recognised a Soulical humiliation in some respects 
analogous to this lying in a manger. ‘The King of the Scythians, 
Ateas, having taken captive Ismenia, the flute-player, commanded him 
to play the flute at a drinking feast. While all the rest admired and 
applauded the flute-player, he swore that he would more gladly hear a 
horse neighing. Thus far did his ears tabernacle from the muses, and 
he had the soul in the mangers, more fitted for hearing not horses, but 
asses’—Kat τὴν ψυχὴν ἔν ταῖς φάτναις εἶχεν, οὐχ, ἵππον (ἵππων) ἀλλ’ ὅνων 
ἐπιτηδειοτέραν οἰκούειν (De Alex. 5. Virt., c. 1). Here, as well as in 
Is. i. 3; Luke xiii. 15, the manger or crib is associated with the ass. 
We have seen how the ass is used in Genesis as a symbol of the 
Servants’ Grade. Thus the laying in a manger probably indicates that 
Christ, in His humility, comes to the Servants’ Grade, and takes on 
Him the form of a Servant. He does this in the inner nature of those 
who are becoming servants to others for His sake. Literally, this 
incident would present difficulty. Unless the cattle were absent, which 
the pictures of adoring beasts do not assume, it would hardly have been 
safe to put a new-born Child in the crib. Moreover, in a land where 
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the rites of hospitality were so fully recognisd, it is improbable that a 
woman would be unable to find any house in which to lay her infant. 
The almost universal tradition, which is as old as the days of Justin 
Martyr, that Christ was born in a grotto or cave, forms another difficulty. 
The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem is erected over one of these 
caves, which is supposed to have been the Saviour’s birthplace. The 
wife of a carpenter, cousin of a priest’s wife, would not be very likely to 
have to resort to a cave and a manger in the time of her accouchement. 
The way in which the apocryphal writers associate this cave with the 
desert, and solitude, and supernatural light, accords with the moral, but 
not with the literal view. 

After stating that Mary swaddled the Child, and laid Him in a 
manger, Luke adds: ‘ For there was not a place to them in the Inn’ 
(χαταλύματι). The word ‘place’ is a grade word of the Servants’ 
Grade. But, as with the words ‘enter,’ ‘see,’ etc., some of these grade 
words have a lower and a higher use. ‘Thus the word ‘serve’ is some- 
times used of service in the letter on the Servants’ Grade, and some- 
times of service in the spirit on the Grade of Tongues. The word 
‘Inn’ is used in Gen. xlii. 27; xliii. 21; Exod. iv. 24, as a symbol of 
the world of the Heathen Grade. In the last of these three passages 
the same word χαταλύμα is used in the Sept., and the cognate verb 
καταλύειν, ‘to halt, to lodge,’ is used in the other passages. The word 
πανδοχεῖὸν Often denotes ‘inn’ (Luke x. 34). The latter word implies a 
house that receives all. The former word signifies a place for loosening off 
burdens and garments, and so a place of rest. Polybius virtually com- 
bines the two when he says of certain parts of Gaul: ποιοῦνται yap τὰς 
καταλύσεις οἱ διοδεύοντες τὴν χώραν ἐν τοῖς Tavdoysio1s—‘ Those travelling 
through the country make their rests in the Inns’ (Lib. 11., c. xv.). On 
the literal theory, it is strange that, merely because in the Menzel or 
‘stranger’s house’ there was no room, Mary had to resort toa stable. 
Mr. Elliott says of the Hauran, east of the Jordan: ‘A Syrian never 
thinks it necessary to carry with him on a journey any money for food 
or lodging, as he is sure to be supplied without it. Our money was 
sometimes refused, and never asked for, nor can there be a doubt that 
we should have been received and welcomed in almost every house of 
the Hauran’ (Travels in the Three Great Empires,’ Vol. IL, p. 334). 
It would not be an uncommon thing for the Strangers’ House to be 
full, but surely that would not imply that every other house would be 
closed against a woman in her time of need. A few features respecting 
this expression may be noted. (4) Sometimes such terms as ‘Inns’ 
received a moral use, even with the ancients. Diodorus Siculus says of 
the people of Memphis: xat τὰς μὲν τῶν ζώντῶν οἰχήσεις καταλύσεις 
ὀνομάζουσιν, ὡς ὀλίγον χρόνον ἐν ταύταις οἰκοῦντων ἡμῶν---“ And the houses 
of the living they call resting-places, since we only inhabit them for ἃ 
little time’ (Lib. I., p. 33, D.). (ὦ) It is not a just assumption to 
suppose that the word ‘place,’ τόπος, must mean ‘room.’ Sometimes it 
bears that meaning (Luke xiv. 22), but at other times it rather imports a 
place where a man’s duty, or a peculiar nature, may have place and 
enjoyment. Paul says: ‘ Having no more any place in these regions’ 
(Rom. xiv. 23), where the word cannot mean standing room. So he 
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says: ‘Neither give place to the devil’ (Ephes. iv. 27), probably mean- 
ing that we are not to allow him to come into our place (Luke xiv. 9), 
but rather to resist him, and make him flee (Jas. iv. 7). (ὦ There 15 
not a hint in the narrative, apart from this sentence, of any crowding. 
It rather seems to reflect that aspect of lowliness and solitude with 
which the apocryphal writers surround it, and according to which they 
represent Joseph going forth to seek a midwife. (d) In the passages in 
Genesis and Exodus, where the word ‘Inn’ occurs, there is the idea of 
men actually on a journey. ‘That idea can hardly be said to be present 
here. The words: ‘And while they were there’ (verse 6), preclude it. 
(6) In other two passages where this word χαταλύμα occurs, it is 
rendered ‘ guest-chamber’ (Mark xiv. 14; Luke xxii. 11), and evidently 
does not mean ‘Inn.’ (7) Much depends on what is meant by αὐτοῖς, 
‘them,’ in verse 7. In verse 6 it appears to represent Joseph and 
Mary. But in verse 7 Luke is speaking specially of the Mother and the 
Child. Moreover, he is speaking of them in connection with the 
swaddling, and the laying in the manger. These relate to the Humility 
of Christ, in that His Spiritual Body is being enswathed in the Soulical 
Bodies of those coming to Zion. Hence the writer holds that the word 
‘them,’ while it may include Joseph’s class, and Mary’s class, and Christ, 
has special reference to these classes and to the Saviour as respects their 
Soulical Bodies. But just as flesh and blood could not inherit the 
kingdom, so these Soulical Bodies had no place on the highest grade, 
that of Sons of God, at God’s right hand, until they should be redeemed 
from death. They must first be sown in corruption, and then raised in 
incorruption. The writer holds that the words: ‘And there was no 
place for them in the χαταλύμα,᾽ mean that there was no place for them 
in the guest-chamber where the Sons of God would sit down and feast 
as kings with the Son of God. There was no place for them, because 
they were yet Soulical and on the Grade of Servants. Jesus would, as 
the First-begotten from the dead, have to go and prepare a place for 
them (John xiy. 2), before they could come to those heavenly places of 
spiritual blessing, which were all in Christ Jesus (Ephes. i. 3), to be with 
‘Him where He was, and to behold His glory (John xvii. 24). (9) The 
figure of a Resting-Place, or Guest-Chamber, harmonizes with Scriptural 
and other descriptions of the Rest remaining for God’s people, at the 
end of a moral pilgrimage, as much as does the idea of an Inn on the 
road. Jesus says: ‘I appoint unto you a kingdom, even as My Father 
appointed unto Me, that ye may eat and drink at My table in My 
kingdom’ (Luke xxii. 30). Longfellow writes to children about Weari- 
ness, and says: 
“O little feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed beneath your load, 
I, nearer to the Wayside Inn, 
Where toil shall cease and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your road ! 
Raleigh appears to regard heaven as his Inn of Rest when he writes : 
‘Give me my scallop shell of quiet, 
My staff of truth to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy—immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation, 
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My gown of glory, hope’s true gage, 
And thus [ll take my pilgrimage, 
While my soul, like a quiet Palmer, 
Travelleth towards the land of Heaven.’ 
By a like analogy the tempting mermaidens, in their ‘still and calmy 
bay,’ sing to Guyon and his companions, and say: 
“Ὁ turne thy rudder hetherward awhile, 
Here may thy storme-bett vessell safely ryde, 
This is the Port of rest from troublous toile, 
The worlde’s sweet In from paine and wearisome turmoyle.’ 
(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. II., cant. xii.) 
After showing the first μάθημα or lesson of this moral ἐγκυκλια 
μαθήμοτα, ΟΥ̓ circle of sciences (Clem. Alex., Strom., Lib. I., p. 284), 
that of Humility, illustrated in the Spiritual body of Jesus coming to 
our Soulical Bodies on the Servants’ Grade, or in the Manger, and 
having no more a place in the Guest-Chamber, or the grade of Sons of 
God, Luke describes another μάθημα. It is that of Watchfulness. This 
is brought into connection with the previous virtue, or Humility. We 
have seen how Philo regards shepherds as an emblem of kingly minds, 
that govern their own lusts, and keep their own hearts. They watch 
against the evil beasts or passions within them, and they guard the 
flocks, or Good-Seed-Men. After referring to Gen. xxv. 5, where 
Abraham is said to give all that he has to Isaac, he adds: ‘The νοῦς, 
having heard these things, turns away Pleasure, but joins itself to Virtue, 
having perceived her sincere and noble and most sacred beauty. Then 
also it becomes a keeper of sheep, the charioteer and governor of the 
irrational powers pertaining to the Soul, not permitting them to be 
borne along disorderly and pell-mell, without a master and governor’ 
(Lib. de Sac. Abel, c. x.). Origen writes: ‘ Intellige habere te et [intra 
temetipsum] greges ovium et greges caprarum, in quibus benedicti et 
multiplicati sunt patriarche ... Intellige te et alium mundum esse 
parvum’ (In Levit., Hom. V., c. ii.)—‘ Understand that thou hast also 
within thyself flocks of sheep and flocks of goats, such as those wherein 
the patriarchs were multiplied and blessed . . . Understand that thou 
thyself art a little distinct world.’ Elsewhere he writes respecting 
Job xx. 17: ‘But the flocks are souls which are fed by a good shepherd, 
and find pasture’ (Selecta in Job). It is most probably owing to the 
moral aspect of these sheep that the Almighty, as Schiller says, ‘has 
ever shown Himself gracious to shepherds ’—‘ Stets den Hirten gnadig 
sich beweis’ (‘Maid of Orleans’). The writer believesthat these Shepherds 
of whom Luke writes, represent pure-minded men on the Heathen 
Grade, who are watchful over themselves, as well as for the good of the 
souls of others. They fear a great fear, like the heathen spoken of in 
Jonah i. 16. We must not follow the counsel given by Sir E. Arnold, 
in his ‘ Light of the World,’ who bids us 
‘Think that verily 
Not in a vision, no way otherwise 
Than those poor shepherds told, there did arise 
This portent.’ 
We are here being shown how the grace of Watchfulness, even amongst 
the heathen, is rewarded by there being given to it the first revelation of 
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Christ in His humility. These watchful shepherds are told of a Saviour, 
and how they may find Him in the Manger. This aspect of Watchful- 
ness is not regarded as a feature of Judaism. Watchfulness, on which 
Christ and the Apostles lay much stress, pertains to no limited moral 
realm. It is good everywhere. So the phrase ‘the same country’ may 
have respect to the words ‘all the world,’ in verse 1. 

Unless this watching of the flocks had imported a moral Watchfulness, 
why should the Angel have come to shepherds more than to any other 
class? Why should He say that Christ was born to them, and speak of 
a Sign given to them? What special virtue attached to these shepherds 
as compared with other classes of Jewish workmen, that they should be 
so honoured? How is it that these shepherds all appear to be men 
who can readily glorify and praise God? Were the shepherds of old a 
pre-eminently virtuous class? The Pastorals of Virgil and Theocritus 
give us broad hints of much dissoluteness in the morals of this class. 
Our English poets, not excepting Dryden, who have translated or 
imitated ancient pastorals, have often fallen into filthiness. The writer 
holds that it is more reasonable to think that these Shepherds are moral 
Shepherds, who are Watchmen over their own hearts, and the hearts of 
others, keeping them with all diligence, than to think that they are 
literal shepherds. Herbert writes: 


‘Who keeps no guard upon himself, is slack 
And rots to nothing at the next great thaw, 
Man is a shop of rules, a well-truss’d pack, 
Whose every parcel underwrites a law, 

Lose not thyself, nor give thy humours way, 
God gave them to thee under lock and key.’ 


We read: ‘And [the] shepherds were in the same country, abiding 
in the field, and keeping watch over their flock by night’ (verse 8). 
These were Shepherds in the same sense in which Abel and the 
patriarchs were Shepherds. They were Shepherd-Kings ruling their 
own spirits. To these Christ now draws near. Philo was speaking 
more truth than he knew when he spake of ‘the Angel, who is the 
Divine Logos: ἀγγέλου, ὃς ἐστι θεὸς λόγος (Lib. de Cher., c. i.). His 
philosophy of the mind and sense-nature brought him to the border- 
land of Christianity, in spite of his Jewish Deism. He shows it when 
he says as of a building : ‘ What, then, is the builder but the cause by 
(ὐπὸ) which, and what are the stones and wood but the matter from 
(ἐξ) which is the preparation ? and what are the instruments (τὰ ὄργανα) 
but the things through (διὰ) which, and what are the covering and 
security for which [it is built] but that on account of which? (διὰ 6), 
Passing, therefore, from these particular preparations, behold the greatest 
house or city, this world. Thou wilt find God to be the Cause by (ὔπὸ) 
which it exists, and the four elements to be the matter from (ἐξ) which 
it has been compounded, and the Instrument is the Logos of God 
through which (ὔργανον δὲ λόγον θεοῦ, δι᾿ od) it has been prepared, and the 
goodness of the Maker is the reason of the preparation’ (Lib. de Cher., 
c. xxxv.). This is not far from the saying of John: ‘All things were 
made through Him?’ πάντα 6” αὑτοῦ ἐγένετο (i. 3). The gradal features 
of this portion are very expressive. First the shepherds are keeping 
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watch in what is probably the great world country in the night of 
Heathenism. Then the glory shines round them. They fear a great 
fear, and at once they have come to the Servants’ Grade. The Angel 
says: ‘Behold’ (verse 10), which betokens this grade. But, while 
speaking on the Servants’ Grade, the Angel also makes a prophetic 
allusion to the Young Men’s Grade. He says the good tidings shall be 
to all the ‘people.’ The word ‘ people’ shows the Young Men’s Grade. 
It does not conjoin with ‘behold’ to show the Heathen Grade, for it 
refers to those who know the Gospel. But the Angel does not stop, 
even with an allusion to the Young Men’s Grade. He also alludes to 
Zion. ‘These Heathen may have only come to the Servants’ Grade so 
far as the Soulical part of their being is concerned. But if they begin 
to fix their Minds on what is heavenly and pure, as respects those 
heavenly Minds, Christ is being born to them in the city of David or 
Zion. The Mind is the first part of the man that thus enters heaven. 
But even when the Mind which is bringing forth Christ thus comes to 
Zion, the Soulical Body which accompanies that Mind is yet unredeemed, 
and on the Servants’ Grade, where it will have to die as we humble 
ourselves. Hence, after the Angel has spoken of the Saviour, born in 
heaven, He begins to speak of that Soulical Body of Christ wrapped in 
the Swaddling Clothes of human Soulical Bodies, which are still on the 
Servants’ Grade, though the Mind has come to Zion. When Wesley 
says : 
᾿ * My treasure and my heart are there,’ 

he means that his heart has gone to heaven in advance of some other 
part of his nature. So Christ, in the Minds of these shepherds, is born 
in Zion, while the Soulical Body is still with the unredeemed Soulical 
Bodies of these shepherds on the Servants’ Grade. Hence verse 12 is 
on the Servants’ Grade, as ‘this’ and ‘find,’ show. Then verse 13 
shows us these Gentile shepherds, and also Jews, who are ‘men’ of 
good will, coming to the Young Men’s Grade. These watchers or 
shepherds are coming to the Grade of Servants as the Angel comes 
near, or stands by them. In iv. 39, the verb ἐπιστὰς is rendered: ‘He 
stood over.’ In xxiv. 4, it isrendered ‘stood by them.’ In x. 40, it is: 
‘she came up to Him.’ The word often means ‘to come near.’ So 
Jupiter says of some men talking: ‘I was minded, coming near to hear 
what they said:’ ἐβουλήθην ἐπιστὰς ἀκοῦσωι αὐτῶν 6 τι καὶ λέγουσι (Lucian, 
§ 660). So the Divine Saviour is now drawing near to these faithful 
and watchful shepherds. The Sun of Righteousness was to arise on 
those who feared the Divine Name (Mal. iv. 2), and men were to see an 
awe-inspiring glory revealed in the latter day (Is. ii. το, 19). That glory 
was already beginning to arise of which Isaiah had spoken (Ix. 1), and 
which he identifies with an arising of the Lord upon His Church 
(verse 2). ‘And the Angel of the Lord stood by them, and the glory 
of the Lord shone round about them. And they feared a great fear’ 
(verse 9). As yet they were on the Heathen Grade, and feared like 
Jonah’s mariners. The fear was a trouble to the heart. The narrative 
deals chiefly with the Spiritual Side. Faith in Christ is the remedy 
Jesus Himself prescribes for a troubled heart (John xiv. 1, 2). As these 
shepherds come more fully into the light of the day of Christ that is 
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beginning to dawn upon them, they will return to Zion with songs, and 
fear will be cast out. The Angel brings them a Gospel of Good News, 
and encourages them. ‘And the Angel said to them, Be not afraid, for, 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all the 
people’ (verse 10). The people are all on the Young Men’s Grade. 
From their fellowship, all who believe not the Prophets will be cut off 
(Acts iii. 23). Christ is the Saviour making propitiation for their sins 
on the Soulical Side (Heb. ii. 17). He is also the Captain of Salvation 
leading them, as sons, to glory (verse το). It is of the Spiritual Side 
Luke is here writing. The Angel then speaks of the shepherds as 
having their Minds in Zion. The Saviour is born to them in David's 
city. He is opening the kingdom, and their Minds will find salvation 
from sin through faith in Him who reigns as King in Zion. They, as 
watchmen, are represented as keeping watch by night. This appears to 
be the night of Heathenism. But they soon become children of the 
day, the day of Christ that is coming in. In Zion, or the city of David, 
a Saviour is born to them on this day. Joseph, or the Prophetic Body, 
has already gone up in this sense. Now Mary, or the Gentiles, have 
brought forth the Mind of Christ in their Minds, in the heavenly Zion. 
The Saviour thus born in Zion’s city, is proclaimed in a Gospel of good 
news as a Saviour born in the city Zion to all watching shepherds, or 
people. He will be their Light and their Salvation, guiding them to 
His holy hill. ‘ For there is born to you to-day, in the city of David, a 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord’ (verse 11). The Greek has not the 
word ‘this’ before ‘day.’ As a grade word it is well not to use it where 
it is not in the original. 

Before, however, these Watchers can come to Zion, as respects the 
Soulical Body, they must have fellowship with Christ in His Humility 
on the Grade of Servants. They, like Him, must have lowliness of 
mind, looking to the things of others as well as to their own things 
(Phil. ii. 4). They must be humble with Christ in lowly Service for 
others, before they can be exalted with Him (Jas. iv. 10; 2 Tim. ii. 3). 
‘ Before honour goeth humility’ (Prov. xv. 33). The Angel proceeds to 
speak to the shepherds, of Christ in the Manger. He uses the word 
‘this,’ showing that He is referring to Christ as on the Servants’ Grade. 
This pertains to the Soulical Body. The Angel does not say that the 
Shepherds are to go. He tells them what they will find, but He does ~ 
not command. As the people who know the joyful sound, and who are 
beginning to walk in the light, they will be sure to learn Humility from 
Christ. The word ‘sign’ often denotes a near and concrete evidence 
of what may be distant and abstract. When Demosthenes has made 
some historical statement he will add: σημεῶῶν 6:—‘ But as for the 
evidence of this’ (1359, 1360). Clem. Alex. says: ‘They say that a 
sign (σημεῖον) is that which goes before, or that which is together with, 
or that which follows. What went before the Lord’s coming were the 
prophesyings proclaiming Him ; what accompanied Him in His Sense- 
Nature genesis were testimonies concerning Him, and what followed 
His ascent were His powers preached and made manifest’ (Strom., 
Lib. VI., p. 674). The near and visible token of the Mind of Christ 
having been born to them in Zion is, that they can find Him swathed 
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in Soulical Bodies on the Servants’ Grade, humbly resting in the manger, 
or with the symbols of lowly Service. For them to find Him, is not for 
them to see Him with their eyes. ‘And ye shall seek Me, and find 
Me, when ye shall search for Me with all your heart’ (Jer. xxix. 13). 
This is a finding to keep. When these shepherds find Jesus in the 
manger, they find Him never more to lose Him. It would have been a 
comparatively small thing to see a new-born Babe wrapped in Swaddling 
Clothes, and then never to see Him more for at least thirty years. All 
children were wrapped in swaddling clothes, and what special reason 
was there for regarding this as a sign from heaven? But if the narra- 
tive means that these watchers were about to wrap the Babe in Swaddling 
Clothes, that is, were about to have His Spiritual Body in its Humility 
swathed in their Soulical Bodies, preparatory to the redemption of those 
Bodies, then, in the highest and best sense, they were finding Christ. 
The word ‘find’ also pertains to the Servants’ Grade. This is the 
process of the CEconomy of which the Valentinians speak in words 
which the writer regards as worth repeating. ‘And they say that the 
Saviour put on (evddouodas) a Soulical Body (σῶμα ψυχικὸν, 1 Cor. xv. 44), 
prepared by an unspeakable foreknowledge, so as to become visible and 
capable of being touched’ (Lib. I., c. i, § 20, Iren.). The word ‘ put 
on’ gives strength to what the writer has said about the Swaddling 
Clothes symbolizing a Soulical Body. ‘And this (τοῦτο) is the sign to 
you, Ye shall find the Babe swaddled, and lying in a manger’ 
(verse 12). 

In Matthew’s account of the Incarnation, we see from the flight into 
Egypt, and the call from thence after the word has come to Joseph, an 
illustration of the Seed Process. The writer believes that in Luke’s 
account of the CEconomy, the sudden in-coming of the multitude of 
Angels is the in-coming of the Seed Process in its spiritual aspect, that 
is, in relation to the Mind. The word ἐγένετο in verse 13 gives support 
to this view. ‘Two things may be noticed in regard to the Valentinian 
teaching on this subject. The first is that it represents the Seed 
Process as in connection with the appearance and contemplation of 
Angels. The second is, that these Angels are so referred to as to show 
that they are not literal beings, but personifications of Virtues. The 
writer holds that both these aspects have exemplification in this sudden 
influx of Angels, of which Luke writes. We read of Christ and 
Achamoth : ‘And that He is sent to her with His Angels of equal age 
(μετὰ τῶν ἡλικιωτῶν αὐτοῦ τῶν Ayyéswv) ... and they teach that 
Achamoth, made without passion, and conceiving with joy at the vision 
of the Lights (φώτων) in Him, that is, of the Angels with Him, and 
conceiving [to] them, bore fruits according to the Image, a Spiritual 
Offspring, being according to the likeness of the Satellites (δορυφόρων) of 
the Saviour (Iren., Lib. I., c. i, § 8) . . . And they say that the 
offspring of their mother Achamoth which she bore according to the 
vision of the Angels about the Saviour, is spiritual like the mother 
(δ 10) . . . Without his knowledge, therefore, as they say, Demiurgus 
had sown in him at the same time with his being breathed into by 
Wisdom, a spiritual Man, with unspeakable forethought’: ἔλαθεν ody, ὡς 
φασὶ, τὸν Anusoupyov ὁ συγκατασπαρεὶς TO ἐμφυσήματι αὐτοῦ ὑπὸ τῆς Σοφίας 
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πνευματικος Αγθρώπων πος] ἀῤῥήτῳ προνοίᾳ (δ 10). Clemens Alex. refers 
to a Seed of Angels that was regarded by the Valentinians as of a 
Masculine kind: τὸ σπέρμα ἀπόῤῥοϊα ἣν τοῦ ἀῤῥένος καὶ dyyerimou (p. 780) 
- The flowing-forth seed was of a Masculine and Angelic kind.’ And 
again (p. 797): A? ὠγγέλων οὖν τῶν ἀῤῥένων τὰ σπέρματα ὑπηρετεῖται, τὰ 
εἰς γένεσιν πρυβληθέντα ὑπὸ τῆς Σοφίας, καθὸ ἐγχωρεῖ yivecOai—* Through 
Masculine Angels, therefore, the seeds are supplied which are poured 
forth by Wisdom for genesis [of men] as far as it admits of it.’ In his 
‘Stromata,’ Lib. II., p. 375, Clem. Alex. quotes Valentinus as saying : 
‘And he was as one very fearful from that formation with the Angels 
(καὶ ws περίφοβος ἐπ’ ἐκείνου τοῦ πλασμάτος υπῆρξε τοῖς αγγέλοις), When he 
uttered greater things than those of Handywork (τῆς πλάσεως), on 
account of Him who invisibly in Himself was giving the Seed of the 
Substance from above, and speaking freely.’ This passage is important 
as showing how the Processes differ, and how the Seed Process is 
connected with Angels. This association of Angels with a Spiritual or 
Masculine Seed is noteworthy when we remember that it is only Luke, 
who writes of the Giconomy, who describes this influx of Angels. 
Matthew, who writes of the Incarnation, describes the Seed Process as 
a flight of Joseph into that Egypt where the Joseph of old was so closely 
connected with corn and seed. But he does not speak of the multitude 
of Angels. Clem. Alex., as if influenced by Valentinian teaching, him- 
self associates Angels with Virtues. He says: ‘Thus, then, Utility 
(ὠφέλενα), which comes from God to man, is made known, Angels also 
joining in exhorting (συμπαρακαλοῦντων ὠγγέλων). For the Divine Power 
gives good things (τὰ ἀγαθὰ) through Angels, whether seen or unseen. 
So was it at Christ’s Epiphany’ (Strom., Lib. VI., p. 694). So on 
p. 693 he speaks of the Angels who have supervision of particular cities, 
as co-working with Divine Inspiration in infusing the thinkings of men 
endowed with Virtues. 

The second fact of importance is that these Angels are virtually 
regarded as abstract Virtues, not literal beings. In the passage quoted, 
the Valentinians would not have been likely to describe these Angels as 
the Saviour’s equals in time, or fellows (ἡλικιωτῶν ; Latin, ‘ cozetaneis 
suis Angelis’), had they not been regarded as Virtues inhering in Hi 
In fact they are spoken of as ‘ Lights in Him’ (τῶν ἐν aitw dura: 
should do the Valentinians justice. They evidently reg 
Angels as being such Angels as existed in Christ, not apart from ἘΠῚ 


7) 


even though they sometimes use the phrases ‘with Him,’ etc. In fact, 
the writer is strongly inclined to think that the words ἐγπκιστήσασαν 
αὐτοὺς mean that Achamoth also bore Angels as her fruit, although he 


has not so rendered it, as the Latin does not justify him in so doing 
(‘peperisse fructus secundem illius imaginem’). They often refer to 
these Angels in conjunction with Virtues, or in a way to suggest that 
they are Virtues. The names of some of the Valentinian A®‘ons, as 
Truth, Hope, Love, Wisdom, Pleasure, Faith, etc., clearly denote 
Qualities. Croius writes on the derivation of the names of all the 
Valentinian AZons, and virtually identifies most of them with Qualities. 
He says that ‘ Bythus,’ as having also the name ‘ Ampsius ’= ‘ Essentia’ 
or ‘Being ; ‘ Synesis’=‘ Prudence; ‘ Allora,’ a name given to Theletos 
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=‘God of Light; Ageratos has a name meaning ‘Like to God’ 
(Irenzeus, Grabe Append.). Origen frequently applies the proper names 
of Scripture to moral Qualities, as when he defines the word ‘ Amorite’ 
as meaning ‘ Bitterness’ (‘Amorrzeus interpretatur amarus vel amaritudo’), 
and proceeds to apply it to a bitterness felt in a struggle with demons 
(In Lib. Jes. Nav., Hom. XXIV., c. i.). Basilides refers to the man 
‘who shall have learned these things, and shall have known all Angels 
and their causes’—‘ Et Angelos omnes cognoverit, et causas eorum’ 
(Iren., Lib. I., c. xxiii.). It is reported how Simon Magus said that ‘in 
the beginning, he had conceived in mind to make Angels and Arch- 
angels’ (c. xx.). In the following passage Angels are in close connec- 
tion with Virtues and Powers. ‘ But Basilides, that he might seem to 
bring in something higher and more like truth, extends the scope of his 
doctrine, showing that Nus is first born from the unborn Father, from 
Him again is born Logos, then from Logos, Providence (Phronesis), 
from Providence, Wisdom and Power (‘Sophia et Dynamin), but from 
Wisdom and Power, Virtues, and Princes, and Angels (‘ Virtutes, et 
Principes, et Angelos’), whom, also, he calls the First, and that, by 
these, the first heaven was made’ (c. xxiii.). When Paul classes Angels 
with death, life, principalities, powers, things present, things to come, 
height, depth (Rom. viii. 38, 39), he seems to be using the word 
‘Angels’ as a symbol of evil Powers or Vices rather than of Personal 
beings. This fact weakens the censures which in the following passage 
Irenzeus passes upon the Valentinians, while at the same time it shows 
that these Valentinians justly regarded the coming of these Angels as a 
bringing in of the Seed Process. ‘Hos Angelos falsarii Gnostici dicunt 
ab Ogdoade venisse, et descensionem Superioris Christi manifestasse. 
Sed corruunt iterum dicentes, eum qui sursum sit, Christum et Salva- 
torem non natum esse, sed et post Baptisma ejus qui sit ex dispositione 
Jesu, ipsum sicut Columbam in eum descendisse. Mentiuntur ergo 
Ogdoados Angeli secundum eos, dicentes, Quoniam generatus est hodie 
vobis Salvator, qui est Christus Dominus in civitate David. Neque 
enim Christus neque Salvator, tune natus est secundum eos, sed ille, qui 
est de dispositione Jesus qui est mundi fabricator, is in quem vere post 
Baptisma descendisse, hoc est, post trigenta annos superni Salvatoris 
dicunt’ (Lib. III., c. xi.)—‘ The false Gnostics say that these Angels 
came from the Ogdoad (eight highest AXons), and that they made 
manifest the descent of the Higher Christ. But they trip again, saying, 
that He who is above, the Christ and Saviour, is not born, but also after 
the Baptism of Him who is Jesus of the Giconomy He Himself as a 
Dove descended upon Him. The Angels, therefore, which are accord- 
ing to the Ogdoad, lie when they say, To you is born to-day a Saviour 
who is Christ the Lord, in the city of David. For neither Christ nor 
the Saviour was then born according to them, but He who is Jesus of 
the CEconomy, who is the Maker of the world, He upon whom they 
say of the supernal Christ that He descended after Baptism thirty years 
after.’ In Lib. I., c. 1, §§ 11, 13, 20, the term ‘C£conomy’ is specially 
applied to the body prepared by unspeakable art, and which the writer 
holds to be the Saviour’s spiritual body, accompanying the Mind or 
Higher Christ. In the foregoing passage, however, the term ‘dispositio,’ 
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which equals ‘ ceconomy,’ has its application to the Soulical Christ. In 
Lib. I., c. xii, § 3, the word ‘ceconomy’ is also used with an applica- 
tion to the Christ of the Incarnation. The fact remains, however, that 
its pre-eminent application is to the Spiritual Side, and to the Soulical 
Body prepared by unspeakable art. The term ‘higher Christ’ is in like 
manner sometimes varied in its use. The writer holds that this multi- 
tude of Angels represents the Spiritual Virtues coming with the Mind of 
Christ to the Minds of those in whom Christ is being formed. It is 
somewhat noticeable that Philo associates a Seed Process with certain 
celestial Powers. He is speaking of the soul as the invisible house of 
the invisible God, and says: ‘Such a house, having been prepared by 
the mortal race, all the earthly [soul-houses] will be filled with good 
hopes according as it waits for the powers (δυνάμεων) of God. These, 
bringing laws and ordinances from heaven, will come in order to purify 
and consecrate it, according to the command of their Father. Then, 
becoming familiars of life and table (ὁμοδίαιτοι καὶ ὁμοτράπεζοι) with the 
virtue-loving souls, they sow in them the happy race (γένος τὸ zudasuoy), 
as also to the wise Abraham they gave Isaac the perfect grace of the 
lodging pertaining to him’ (Lib. de Cher., c. xxxi.). The system of 
personifying abstract Virtues and Vices was, as we have seen, very 
common. Polycarp speaks of Faith (πίστιν) which is the mother of us 
all, and of the Love (ἀγάπης) which goes before, and the Hope (ἐλπίδος) 
which follows after (c. iii.). So Clem. Alex. speaks of Faith as ‘the 
greatest mother of virtues’ (μήτηρ ἀρετῶν, Strom., Lib. II., p. 369). 
When the Scriptures speak of plagues as Angels (Ps. Ixxviii. 49), we 
cannot deem it strange if Virtues should in like manner be personified. 
That they are represented as speaking or singing accords with the way 
in which Zacharias, Elizabeth, and Mary, although Adamic, and not 
literal persons, are represented as singing. If Elizabeth, or the Old 
Testament, can be represented as blessing, so the Angelic Army of 
Virtues may be represented as glorifying and praising God. God is 
glorified when we bear much fruit (John xv. 8), and these Virtues which 
come to the Minds of those in whom the Mind of Christ is being 
brought forth, are such Fruit as Christ indicates. These Virtues are as 
God’s heavenly host for the subjugation of evil. The writer holds that 
in many of these passages, as in John i. 3, the word ἐγένετο means 
‘there came into existence,’ although so to express it would make 
awkward English. This word is not used of the Divine Angel or 
Christ, but it is used of these Angels. They are not said to come from 
heaven. Like the armed men who spring from the dragon’s teeth sown 
by Cadmus (Ov., Met., Lib. III., 105-115), they come suddenly into 
being, and, except as all Virtues are embodied in Christ, have not been 
in existence before. The use of the grade word σὺν shows that these 
Watchful Ones are regarded as ‘ people,’ or on the Young Men’s Grade. 
‘And suddenly there was with the Angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host, praising God and saying’ (verse 13). This same word στρατιὰ, or 
host, is applied to the inanimate stars (Acts vii. 42). It may as fittingly 
be applied to the Band of Christian Virtues. 

What is said by this multitude of Angels has been the subject of 
much controversy. The closing sentence of their song is the part 
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which is most controverted. Charles Darwin, in one of his letters, 
taking the verse in its customary sense, says: ‘ “‘ Peace on earth, good 
will to men,” which, by the way, I always think the most perfect descrip- 
tion of happiness that words can give.’ Much depends on what meaning 
is given to the word εὐδοκία, and whether Luke wrote the nominative, 
εὐδοκία, or the genitive, εὐδοκίας. ‘The Authorised Version regards the 
word as in the nominative, and renders it ‘good will.’ The words ἐν 
ἀνθρώποις it renders: ‘towards men.’ The Revised Version takes the 
word as in the genitive, and renders ἐν ἀνθρώποις εὐδοκίας ‘among men in 
whom He is well pleased.’ It says in the margin: ‘ Many authorities 
read ‘‘peace, good pleasure among men.”’ It gives as a marginal 
equivalent of the Greek, ‘men of good pleasure.’ It is not for love of 
change, neither is it merely for textual reasons, that the writer does not 
think that these readings are correct. He thinks specially that the 
spirit of the narrative is against both readings, and especially against the 
meaning given by the Revised Version to the word εὐδοκίαβ. At the 
same time, he thinks that the Revised Version is correct in taking the 
genitive, and not the nominative. The following reasons may be given 
why the writer hesitates to take either reading, and explanatory of his 
view. 

1. He holds that the balance of historical evidence, apart from the 
spirit of the narrative, is in favour of the genitive εὔδυκίας. The three 
best Ancient Versions, S. V. A., in their original form, have the genitive. 
Irenzus has the genitive. ‘In terra pax hominibus bonz voluntatis ’"— 
‘On earth peace to men of good will’ (Lib. III., c. xi.). Grabé says in 
a note: ‘ Feuardentius on this place notes that certain Greek fathers, 
Epiphanius, Chrysostom, Andrea of Jerusalem, who ought to be named 
in the first place, Eusebius, and others, quote Luke il. 14: ἐν ἀνθρώποις 
εὐδοκία. On the other hand, he says, Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, 
constantly use the genitive case after Irenzeus. But much I fear that © 
the Greek text of Irenzeus had the nominative εὐδοκία. The Pseudo 
Gregory has the nominative. Still, from the fact that the best MSS. of 
Scripture and Irenzeus concur in the use of the genitive, this reading 
appears to be best established, having respect to textual grounds alone. 
Origen has the nominative, ἐν ἀνθρωποις εὐδοκία (Cont. Cels., Lib. 1., 
eolx. 5 {πὶ Ps. ΣΙΝ ΤΟ 

2. It can only be by a most unusual use of the word ἐν that ἐν 
ἀνθρώποις εὐδοκία can be rendered ‘ good will towards men.’ It should 
rather be ‘good will in or amongst men.’ Thus we should have to 
forego in any case the beautiful idea of God’s kindly feeling towards 
men, which has doubtless led many to cling to the old reading irre- 
spective of textual considerations. 

3. When we take the nominative we are obliged to read the words, 
‘on earth peace,’ apart from any allusion to men. But it is an ancient 
figure to speak of peace amongst men. Plato, in his Sympos., speaks 
of Love, and quotes from Stobzeus thus: ‘This is he making: 

εἰρήνην μὲν ἐν ἀνθρώποις, πελάγει δὲ γαλήνην, 
νηνεμιάν ἀνέμων, κοίτην ὕπνον τ᾽ ἐνὶ κήδει. 

‘Peace amongst men, and in the sea a calm, a stillness of winds, and a secure sleep 
in sorrow’ (c. Xxiil. ). 
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Still, if this consideration stood alone, it would not count for much, as 
in ΧΙ. 51 we have reference to peace in earth without people being 
named. In this case, however, we have the word ‘ men.’ 

4. Both English Versions take the word εὐδοκία as referring to God’s 
good will or pleasure. No doubt it sometimes denotes that. It may be 
noted that the word generally carries in it the idea of good will, and 
thus includes kindly feeling, or a will to do good. The words ‘good 
pleasure’ suggest a mere arbitrary exercise of the will for good or evil, 
and so may exclude good will. In its two most common uses, however, 
the word imports a practically good will towards someone. It may be 
awkward to use the words ‘good will’ in such a passage as Ephes. i. 5: 
‘The εὐδοκία of His will.’ To avoid tautology we might in such case 
read: ‘The good pleasure of His will.’ But the idea of a kindly good 
- will towards someone is generally implied in the word. The two chief 
uses to which the writer refers are, First, to show God’s good will towards 
someone, and, Secondly, to show man’s good will towards someone. 
In all the following passages God’s good will is directly or virtually 
indicated. ‘Thou didst hide these things from the wise and under- 
standing, and didst reveal them unto babes; yea, Father, for so it was 
εὐδοκίω in Thy sight’ (Matt. xi. 26; Luke x. 21). ‘Having made 
known unto us the mystery of His will, according to His εὐδοκία ᾽ 
(Ephes. i. 9). ‘I found these memorials written in Hebrew, and by 
the εὐδοκία of God I translated them into Greek’ (‘ Acta Pilati,’ Prolog.). 
‘That to Christ Jesus our Lord, and God, and Saviour, and King, 
according to the εὐδοκία of the invisible Father, every knee should bow’ 
(Iren., Lib. I., c. x., ὃ 1). The Second use finds conclusive illustration 
in Paul’s words: ‘ Brethren, the εὐδοκία of my heart, and my supplication 
to God, is for them, that they may be saved’ (Rom. x. 1). Here the 
word is associated with the heart, and in Ephes. i. 5 it is associated 
with the will. This fact shows how appropriate the word is in a narra- 
tive pertaining chiefly to the GEconomy, or Spiritual Side. ‘Some, 
indeed, preach Christ even of envy and strife, and some also of sidcxca ’ 
(Phil. 1. 15). The writer holds that it is the second and not the first of 
these uses which is being illustrated in the song of the Angels. 

5. It is not uncommon for the genitive of an abstract noun to be 
used in describing men. Thus we read of ‘men of might’ (Sept. ‘men 
of wealth,’ οἱ ἄνδρες τοῦ πλούτου, Ps. Ixxvi. 5), ‘men of strength’ (Is. v. 22). 
We have somewhat similar idioms in the phrases: ‘men of the rabble’ 
(Acts xvii. 5). ‘The men of this generation’ (Luke xi. 31). So we 
speak of ‘men of war,’ ‘men of business.’ We take a predominant 
quality of the man’s life, or character, or employment, and we use that 
in defining the man. The writer holds that it is so here, and that the 
word has no reference to God’s good will, but to the good will which 
those who are coming to Zion, themselves begin to manifest. He 
regards the word as having the same meaning that it has in Rom. x. 1. 
It indicates an affectionate good will towards others whom these 
Christians are now willing to humble themselves to serve. The Mind 
of Christ is being formed in them, and one of the first results of this 
change is, that they have a good will towards others, looking to their 
things as well as to their own (Phil. ii. 4). Paul says: ‘I have no man 
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likeminded, who will care truly for your state. For they all seek their 
own, not the things of Jesus Christ’ (ii. 20, 21). But these men of 
εὐδοκίας, men of good will towards others, do show the benevclent spirit 
of Jesus Christ. What Eliza Cook says of an Englishman’s heart may 
as fittingly be said of the hearts of these men of good will : 
‘There’s a heart that leaps with burning glow 
The wronged and the weak to defend, 


And strikes as soon for a trampled foe, 
As it does for a soul-bound friend.’ 


6. This sentence becomes still more expressive when we remember 
that the word ‘men,’ when used of the Young Men’s Grade, as it is here, 
and in Jonah 111. 5, refers specially to Jews. The one feature of moral 
character in which the Jews were specially found culpable was in their 
exclusiveness. They had not a good will to the Gentile nations. Joseph 
was minded to put Mary away. Trypho found it specially hard to 
understand how they could be godly who did not lead a life different from 
Gentiles as respects feasts, and Sabbaths, and circumcision (Dial., c. x.). 
In the ‘ Acta Pilati,’ A., c. xiv., the Jewish Priests and Rulers say: οὐκ 
ἔξεστιν ἡμῖν ἀκροβύστοις πιστεῦσαι----“ It is not lawful for us to believe in 
the uncircumcised.’ In their exclusiveness they showed a special lack 
of εὐδοκία, or good will towards Gentiles. They did not love their 
Gentile brother whom they had seen. They did not humble themselves 
to save Gentiles. Too often they were rather desirous of excluding 
Gentiles altogether from God’s covenant. While they continued in this 
mind, the Gospel of Jesus could not come to them with any power. 
But if, amongst these ‘men,’ or Jews on the Young Men’s Grade, there 
were some who, in spite of Jewish prejudice, had a kindly feeling to 
Gentiles, and a wish to serve them, then this blessing of Divine peace 
would come to these men of good will. Thus the word εὐδοκίας is the 
more likely to be the true form. The word itself is an intimation of 
affectionate good will towards those whom we may think to be further 
from the truth than ourselves. So Paul had a εὐδοκία, or earnest good 
will for the conversion of others. It would seem as if the Young Men’s 
Grade were here brought into close conjunction with the Grade of 
Tongues, on which the Mind of Christ is brought forth. We have the 
words : ἐν ὑψίστοις ‘in the highest [places ].’ The word ‘highest’ is 
plural. The fact that there are two grades in the Heavenly Realm, 
Tongues, and Sons of God, may account for this plural form, as well as 
for the Apostle’s words: ‘A great High Priest who hath passed through 
the heavens’ (Heb. iv. 14). ‘Glory in the highest to God.’ Then the 
song passes to the earthly realm, and the grade of Young Men. ‘And 
on earth peace amongst men of good will.’ So it is said: ‘Among the 
upright there is good will’ (Prov. xiv. 10). Irenzus renders in the 
same way: ‘Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus volun- 
tatis "—‘ Glory in the highest to God, and on earth peace among men 
of good will.’ It is not on the fact that God is in the highest that 
stress is laid, but on the fact that there are now Minds of men making 
their home in those highest realms, and there giving glory to God. In 
Philip. ii. 13, we read: ‘For it is God who worketh in you the willing 
and the working for the εὑδοκίας : Θεὸς γὰρ ἐστιν ὁ ἐνεργῶν ἐν ὑμῖν καὶ τὸ 
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θέλειν καὶ τὸ ἐνεργεῖν ὑπὲρ τῆς εὐδοκίας. From the Greek of this passage, 
and especially as compared with 2 Cor. i. 6, the writer is strongly 
inclined to think that our Versions give an incorrect reading. Paul has 
been speaking, in the chapter, of Christ becoming a Servant (verse 7), 
and has been urging consideration for others (verse 4). So in the 
previous verse he is teaching them to be obedient. It is not improbable 
that in this verse he is alluding to the way in which God works within 
them in respect of their willing and acting, so far as concerns their 
having a good will to others. If He be working within, it is more likely 
that it is to produce a good will in them, than that it is for His own 
good pleasure. The Greek has no word ‘ His.’ When this good will is 
wrought in them they will work good works as Paul did (2 Cor. xii. 12), 
doing all things (Ephes. vi. 13), saving men with fear (Jude, verse 23), 
showing obedience as the Corinthians showed it when they received 
Titus with ‘fear and trembling’ (2 Cor. vii. 15). Thus the writer believes 
that the working within is designed to cause these Philippians to have a 
good will themselves towards others, and towards good things, as in 
i. 15, and that it does not relate to God’s good will. The idiom of good 
will towards a man finds a somewhat peculiar expression where Theseus 
says of CGdipus : 
τίσ δῆτ᾽ ἂν ἀνδρὸς εὐμένειαν ἐκβάλοι 
τοιοῦδε; 
(Soph. Cid. Ep, Col., vv. 631-32.) 
‘Who, then, would reject the good will of such a man?’ 


The context shows that Theseus is speaking of good will towards such a 
man. 

It may be said: If these Angels were Virtues, how is it that they are 
represented as leaving these Shepherds? When we receive the Mind of 
Christ and all its embodied Virtues we lose them no more. In answer 
to this objection a few particulars may be noted. (a) This passage does 
not say: ‘When the Angels returned into heaven.’ It says: ‘When 
the angels went away from them into heaven.’ The word used does not 
necessarily imply that these angels had ever been in heaven before. 
The writer holds that they had not. They were Virtues new born in 
the Minds of these Shepherds, or Watchful ones. (6) The word as or 
‘when’ sometimes means ‘ when’ in the sense of ‘as.’ Thus: ‘ For as 
thou art going with thine adversary ’ (xii. 58). Thus it applies occasion- 
ally to what may be contemporaneous rather than successive events. 
(c) When the Mind of the Son of God was being brought forth in Joseph, 
he went up to Zion or the city of David, that is to Heaven. So Mary’s 
Firstborn is brought forth in the city of David or Heaven (verse 11). 
In like manner as the Mind of the Son of God, with its embodied 
Virtues or Angels, is brought forth in these Watchers or Shepherds, 
they too must, as respects the Mind, ascend into heaven. This ascent 
of the heart to heaven will be coincident with a fellowship with Christ in 
Service for the good of others. So it is as the Angels or Virtues of 
the Shepherds rise from them to heaven that they, in respect of the 
Soulical Body, share Christ’s humility. Jesus Christ teaches us that 
even while on earth we may have the heart or mind and its treasures in 
heaven. Moreover, in some cases, the laying up treasure in heaven is 
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connected with works of Service for others. ‘Lay up for yourselves 
treasures in heaven’ (Matt. vi. 20). ‘Where thy treasure is there will 
thy heart be also’ (verse 21). This heart in heaven, with its treasure, 
has an abundance of good treasure (xii. 34, 35, 52). Jesus says: ‘If 
thou wouldest be perfect, sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and 
thou shalt have treasure in heaven’ (xix. 21). By wise use of un- 
righteous mammon we make friends in heaven (Luke xvi. 9). If our 
citizenship is in heaven (Phil. iii. 20), does it follow that when a man’s 
Virtues or Angels are said to go from him into heaven, it means that 
they have absolutely become severed from him? Is it not more likely 
that they are leaving him in an earthly aspect only? So far as he is a 
citizen of heaven he goes with the Angels. Paul says that we have a 
hope laid up for us in the heavens (Col. i. 5). It enters into that 
within the veil (Heb. vi. 19). Weare begotten unto the living hope, 
unto the incorruptible inheritance (1 Pet. i. 4). Christians sing : 
‘Yonder’s my house, my portion fair, 
My treasure and my heart are there, 
And my abiding home.’ 

If so, then, so far as these Christians are still engaged below, it may be 
said that their heavenly Virtues or Angels, and their higher Nature, 
have gone up from them, seeking the things above. So Paul speaks to 
those who are raised with Christ, and yet he addresses them as having a 
work to do on earth (Colos. iii. 1, 5). So the writer holds that these 
Angels leave them in the sense that they pass up to be their heavenly 
treasure, and this is coincident with a coming into fellowship with 
Christ’s humility. Some Versions have the words καὶ of ἄνθρωποι before 
the words ‘the shepherds.’ The Reviser’s Greek Testament, however, 
does not accept this reading. In this case a grade word is rejected. It 
is clear, however, that these Shepherds are now coming to a lower grade. 
We read: ‘And it came to pass, as the Angels went from them into 
heaven, the shepherds said to one another, Let us now go even unto 
Bethlehem.’ We have a noticeable concurrence of grade words in the 
next few verses, all belonging to the Servants’ Grade. Thus we have 
‘see,’ τοῦτο (verse 15), ‘came,’ ‘seeing,’ τοῦτο (verse 17), ‘hearing’ 
(verse 18), ‘heard,’ ‘seen’ (verse 20). While we have all these words 
of the Servants’ Grade, we have no grade words of any other grade. 
This might be explained by the literalist according to laws of chance, if 
it stood alone. But it does not stand alone. It is but one example of 
a rule pervading all the parts of Scripture that we have considered ; a 
rule that gives weighty support to the theory of Verbal Inspiration, such 
Inspiration as is implied in the statement of Clem. Alex., that the 
Prophets of God were ‘organs of the Divine Voice,’ ὄργανα Θείας φωνῆς 
(Strom., Lib. VI., p. 698). Moreover it accords with the requirements 
of the history. If Christ, as pertaining to ‘there,’ ἔχε (verse 6), is 
Christ as related to Soulical Bodies and Service on the Servants’ Grade, 
then if these Shepherds are coming to Him in His humility, and in the 
manger, it is natural to expect that words of the Servants’ Grade will be 
used of their coming. The following fact is also noticeable. Of the 
three distinct references to Bethlehem (verses 4, 11, 15), the first two, 
which we have seen reason to think pertain to the Mind of Christ, 
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have the expression ‘city of David,’ which denotes Zion. But in the 
third case, where the Shepherds are coming to ‘see,’ τοῦτο, that is are 
coming to Christ as united with Soulical Bodies that He has humbled 
Himself to redeem, the words ‘city of David’ are omitted. They are 
going to see that (Economy which the Valentinians describe as being 
wrought with unspeakable forethought. They are about to receive the 
Holy Spirit or Spiritual Body of Christ into union with their Soulical 
Bodies, as they thus have fellowship with Christ in His humility on the 
Grade of Servants. They say: ‘And let us see this thing (word, ῥῆμα, 
i. 37; ii. 19) which has come to pass’ (τὸ γεγονός). The writer holds 
that more is indicated than the phrase ‘come to pass’ is likely to 
suggest. It is a Divine change that has been wrought. ‘There has 
been a bringing into existence of a new state, so far as the Soulical 
Bodies of men can come into relation to the Spiritual Body of the 
Spiritual Man, the Lord from heaven. The Angel is regarded by them 
as the Lord. ‘Which the Lord has made known to us’ (verse 15). 
According to the Valentinians, the Form that pertains to the Giconomy 
is according to knowledge. The allusion to the Lord making known, 
which does not occur in Matthew, accords with this teaching. Like 
Mary, these Watchers hasten (i. 39), and are ‘ swift to do righteousness ’ 
(Is. xvi. 5). They have received enlargement of heart, now that the 
Mind of the Son of God has been formed in them, and they have also 
been told where Christ can be found. It is said: ‘I will run the way of 
Thy commandments, When Thou shalt enlarge my heart’ (Ps. cxix. 32). 
‘I made haste and delayed not, To observe Thy commandments’ 
(verse 60). As Paul and his companions found disciples (Acts xxi. 4), 
so these Watchful Ones found both Jewish brethren and Gentile 
brethren when they found Christ in His humility. Paul became a 
servant both to Jews and to them without law (1 Cor. ix. 20, 21). The 
fact that Mary and Joseph are with the Babe may not only indicate 
fellowship with Christ as brethren, it may also import that, in this 
aspect, they are humble and lowly. It is in Service for Christ that we 
come into truest fellowship with humble-minded Christians. ‘And 
they came with haste.’ It is not said that a Star went before them, but 
neither is it said that the glory which shone around them (verse 9) went 
away with the Angels. When it is said ‘The Lord shall be unto Thee 
an everlasting Light, and thy God thy glory’ (Is. lx. rg), it is implied 
that the Light will continue. It was shining around them still, now 
that they had arisen with Christ, as the light shone on every side 
around Menippus (we φῶς πάμπολυ περιέλαμ le, Lucian, 769) when he 
ascended above the clouds. ‘And they found Mary and Joseph, and 
the Babe lying in the manger’ (verse 16). Having thus seen and 
found Christ in His Humility, they begin to testify of Him to all 
around who are yet on the Servants’ Grade. It is not said how long 
they stopped with Christ, or that they left Him. They never leave 
Him more. The fact that Mary hears the words they testify, show that 
she is still with them. 

It may be said that at this point a third great μάθημα, or lesson, 15 
made known, as an Element in the Minds of those who are having 
Christ's Mind brought forth in them. The previous lessons were 
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Humility and Watchfulness. The third lesson is Witness-Bearing. 
‘Ye are My witnesses, saith the Lord’ (Is. xliii. 10). ‘Come and hear, 
all ye that fear God, And I will declare what He hath done for my soul’ 
(Ps. lxvi. 16). This also is a duty that cannot be limited to Jews or 
Gentiles. He that heareth is to say Come (Rev. xxii. 17). Hence this 
third Lesson is not placed in the part of this chapter that has respect to 
Jewish Law, and the perfecting thereof. John says: ‘That which we 
have seen and heard declare we unto you also’ (1 Johni. 3). But we 
testify for Christ by life and work, as well as by word. As He said that 
His works bore witness of Him (John v. 36; x. 25), so we are bearing 
witness for Christ when we let our light shine, and are zealous of good 
works, as well as when we preach. So soon as these Watchers have 
found Christ in His Humility, they become His Witness Bearers. Such 
all saints have to be. Again we have the idea of a making known. 
‘And, seeing, they made known concerning the word spoken to them, 
concerning this (τοῦτου) Child’ (verse 17). We have in the next verse 
the word ‘hearing,’ which shows that those to whom testimony is being 
made known are on the Servants’ Grade. They are said to wonder. 
With such writers as Lucian it is very common to use the figure of 
wondering in relation to incredulous minds, and narratives hard to be 
understood. Thus: ‘Do not wonder (u7 θαυμάσῃς), my friend, if I 
seem to say to thee lofty and aerial things’ (§ 752). ‘I marvelled 
(ἐθαυμάζον) very much that they should represent God as a kind of 
Artificer of all things’ (§ 759). ‘Thou speakest, O Menippus, of some 
very rash and wonder-working (θαυματοποιοὺς) men’ (ὃ 759). As men 
wondered at what was said of John (i. 63), so they wonder at witness 
borne for Christ. Attention is excited, but from what is said of Mary 
it may perhaps be inferred that this wonder is incredulous rather than a 
reception of the truth into the heart. The two things, hearing, and 
laying up in the heart, appear to be in a certain contrast. ‘And all 
hearing wondered concerning the things spoken to them by the 
Shepherds’ (verse 18). 

Both in verse 19 and in verse 51, Mary is said to keep certain sayings 
in the heart. How does the literalist account for the fact that it is only 
Mary, and not Joseph, who is said to keep these words? The writer 
holds that, on the moral theory, it accords with the fact that Mary, or 
the Gentiles, kept the words of Christ when the Hebrews, like their 
fathers of old, drifted away from them (Heb. ii. 1). It is Mary, or the 
Gentiles as hearing testimony to Christ, who are here represented. She, 
like Joseph, has several aspects. Jesus said to the Jews: ‘Why do ye 
not understand My speech? Even because ye cannot hear My word’ 
(John viii. 43). So He speaks of keeping the word (verses 51, 52), and 
holding it fast in the heart (Luke viii. 15), where Mary kept it. Paul 
said that the Jews thrust the word from them (Acts xiii. 46), so he 
turned to the Gentiles who would hear it (Acts xxviii. 28). Hence in 
regard to those who hear the preaching or witnessing, not in regard to 
the Witness Bearers, Mary, or the Gentiles, are said to keep the word in 
the heart, while nothing is said of Joseph, who is in closer relation to 
the Jews. ‘But Mary kept all these sayings, pondering them in her 
heart’ (verse 19). 
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We read of the Shepherds returning. To what place or to whom did 
they return? Is it at all probable that men who had received such a 
supernatural visitation returned to their flocks? If so, how is it that they 
are represented as having first been busy making known the truth con- 
cerning Christ? Where were these flocks during the time of this visit 
to Bethlehem, and of this Witness-Bearing? These Shepherds are still 
on the grade whereon they are rendering Service, and showing εὐδοκία or 
good will to others. In other words, it must be as Witness Bearers that 
they return, and hence their return must be to Bethlehem and to Christ. 
It is the return of Christ’s Ambassadors and Servants to their Lord and 
Master. The same word ‘return’ (ὑπέστρεψαν) is used in x. 17, and 
the writer thinks that it is there used in exactly the same sense as here. 
‘And the seventy returned (ὑπέστρεψαν) with joy, saying, Lord, even the 
devils are subject unto us in Thy name.’ Jesus said that they were 
rather to rejoice because their names were written in heaven (verse 20). 
So these Shepherds were being written in heaven when their Angels or 
Virtues went away into heaven (verse 15). We have seen how different 
words are used of the writing ina census. Thus the same word, zaru- 
γράφω, used in Numb. xi. 26, is used by Diodorus Siculus thus: Of 
Sesostris choosing his army he says, ‘ For he wrote (χατέγραψε) of foot- 
soldiers, six hundred thousand’ (Lib. I., p. 35, A.). ‘The Romans, 
shortly before the times of Hannibal, foreseeing that the war would be 
great, wrote (κατέγραψαν) those who through Italy were fitted for war’ 
(Lib. IT., p. 66, D.). It is said: ‘They that sow in tears shall reap in 
joy, Though he goeth on his way weeping, bearing forth the seed, He 
shall come again with joy, bringing his sheaves with him’ (Ps. cxxvi. 5, 6). 
In all these passages there is the idea of a joyful return from successful 
Christian labour. These Shepherds had been out as Christ’s Witness 
Bearers. Some had wondered at their message. Some Gentiles whom 
Mary represents had received the word into the heart. Hence, morally, 
they are returning bringing Mary with them. They come back with joy, 
glorifying God for the success that has been given. The words, ‘ For 
all the things that they had heard and seen, even as it was spoken unto 
them,’ seem somewhat incongruous on the literal theory. That theory 
makes it appear that things seen are amongst things spoken. Moreover 
it ignores the reference in the previous verses to the testimony borne by 
the Shepherds. The phrase: ‘The things that they had heard and 
seen,’ better accords with what they had heard and seen in their work 
for Christ, than with a vision of Christ and Angels, and the hearing of 
the Angelic Song. It is not improbable that the words, ‘even as it was 
spoken unto them,’ relate to the returning, and glance at the promise : 
‘He shall come again with joy’ (Ps. cxxvi. 126). ‘And the Shepherds 
returned, glorifying and praising God for all the things that they had 
heard and seen, even as it was spoken unto them’ (verse 20). Jesus 
uses the same verb ‘spoken’ (xxiv. 25) in reference to what is in the Old 
Testament. 

We now come to another aspect of the history. Thus far we have 
seen how the incoming of the Mind of Christ into human Minds is 
associated with three great graces. These are Humility, Watchfulness, 
and Service rendered in Christ’s name to others. It is usual for 
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Expositors, when referring to the Humility of Christ, to lay stress on the 
fact that He was born of humble parentage, and cradled in a manger, 
and that He did not come as one high in worldly rank. Hippolytus 
contrasts His Divinity with His being hungry, and fatigued, and fainting 
for thirst, and fleeing for fear (John iv. 3; Cont. Her. Noet., c. xviii.). 
The writer lately read of a devout Christian woman who was sorry that 
the disciples awoke Christ from a sleep that He must have sorely needed 
(Matt. vill. 25). For such true and tender devotion to Christ, whether 
manifested by the wise or the illiterate, no praise can be too high. 
Would that such a love might ever glow within all human breasts. But 
while we reverence the love, we may still seek what we think would be 
its enlightenment. The writer holds that all the teaching respecting the 
humility of Christ, as shown in His becoming the Son of poor parents, 
is based on our habit of looking at things from a human standpoint. 
Because to us it seems a long way from the cottage to the palace, we 
are apt to think that it must have been a long way to Christ. Pope, 
when speaking of the way Angels regard a wise man, says that they 
‘ Admire such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And show a Newton as we show an ape.’ 

Lucian represents one who looks at things from above the clouds as 
saying that the whole of Greece appeared about four fingers broad, while 
Attica was infinitely little (§ 773). lian says: ‘Socrates, seeing Alci- 
biades puffed up with wealth, and high-minded respecting his lands, 
brought him to a place where there was a map of the world, and com- 
manded him to find Attica. When he had found it, he commanded 
him to point out which were his fields. When he answered, ‘ They are 
nowhere described,’ he said, ‘And art thou high-minded respecting 
things which are as nothing of the earth ? (Var. Hist., Lib. III., c. xxvii.). 
We must remember that, even though Jesus became Man, it is still 
held by literalists that He remained the Son of God. The Nicene 
Creed anathematizes those who say that the Son of God can ‘ be turned, 
or become something different: ἢ τρεπτὸν, ἢ ἀλλοιωτὸν τὸν υἱὸν του Θεοῦ. 
Athanasius (έλθες, τῆς πιστ., Part I.), says of Christ: ‘Who in the per- 
fection of the Kons, coming down from the bosom of the Father, 
assumed from the undefiled (ἀχράντου) Virgin Mary, our Man Christ 
Jesus, whom, by His own choice, He delivered up, that He might suffer 
on behalf of us, as the Lord Himself says: “ No one taketh My life from 
Me.”’ But to the Son of God, how infinitely little must have appeared 
the distinction between human wealth and human poverty? To Him, 
Cesar would be as Lazarus. ‘It is He that sitteth upon the circle of 
the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are as grasshoppers’ (Is. xl. 22). 
Had literalists alleged that Christ renounced His Godhead when He 
became Man, then they might have spoken of Christ’s humble birth, 
and they might have felt sorrow when they read of His being awakened 
from sleep. But on the theory that He was the Son of God as well as 
Man, that, in the words of Paul of Constantinople, ‘The Logos re- 
mained what He was, and became what He was not,’ all such teaching 
seems fallacious. It makes too much of human distinctions, and, in- 
directly, it does too much honour to poverty as such. On the moral 
theory, however, just as we know from Divine authority that God loves 
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the humble and contrite, so the humility surrounding Christ at His 
birth becomes a humility of inward nature, not of outside circumstance. 
‘Vherein it better accords with the fact that Christ is not said to be meek 
and lowly in birth, but meek and lowly in heart. Τί is here that all true 
humility must be found. As to things without, Pride may dwell with 
Poverty. Diogenes was probably as proud of his tub as Cesar was 
proud of his laurel crown. 

The new aspect to which we are now coming may be thus described : 
It is a perfecting of those good Elements in Judaism which pertained to 
the Mind, but which were yet imperfect. There is a Soulical Side on 
which Christ, as the Lamb of God, becomes the τέλος of Law for 
Righteousness (Rom. x. 4). But there is also a Spiritual Side, whereon 
it is the spirits of just men that are made perfect (Heb. xii. 23). As 
touching the conscience, Judaism could not make the worshipper per- 
fect (Heb. ix. 9). Its circumcision, and consecration, and dedication, 
were all outward. Luke is showing how the imperfect Spiritual Side of 
Judaism is finding its perfection in the coming in of the Mind of Christ 
into the Minds of Men. Of the portion of this chapter from verse 21 
to verse 39, it may be said that it is a description of Judaism made 
perfect. It is the bringing off of the top-stone. All the great Elements 
of Judaism, on its Spiritual Side, are here brought into connection with 
Christ. What is more important still to notice is, that with incidental 
and special exceptions, such as Paul’s circumcision of Timothy (Acts 
xvi. 3), from the time when these great Elements of Judaism are thus 
brought into connection with Christ, the New Testament knows them 
in their Jewish aspect no more. They are henceforth spiritualized and 
made perfect in Christ. In thus speaking of a Spiritual Side, we have 
not to forget that the Spiritual Side and the Soulical Side, while having 
peculiar qualities pertaining to each are yet two halves of one whole. 
Moreover, in some respects, both may be related to one Element. 
Thus the Seed Process is in relation to both sides. To the Soulical 
Side it is especially a sowing of seed. To the Spiritual Side it is an 
inbringing of Angels or Virtues. When certain Gnostics say that ‘those 
Virtues, therefore, and inferior Angels, made man ’—(‘ Virtutes igitur illas 
et Angelos Inferiores hominem fecisse,’ Adv. Om. Heer. Libel., c. i11.)— 
they are bringing Angels into close conjunction with abstract Qualities. 
In regard to circumcision, so far as there can be a mortifying of fleshly 
desires in the mind it may be said that circumcision can have a Spiritual 
aspect, as well as a Soulical aspect. This portion of the chapter appears 
to be dealing with these Elements of Judaism in a spiritual aspect. 
Hence we have several allusions to the ἱερόν, or ‘temple,’ this word, 
not ναύς, being used in Matt. iv. 5, John 11. 14, of the Mind, as the 
writer will try to show. 

In coming to these Jewish μάθημωτα, or Lessons, as the Valentinians 
term these truths put forth in the CEconomy, we are first shown how 
Circumcision finds its perfection. Henceforth Circumcision must be 
Christian. Paul says of it: ‘For he is not a Jew which is one out- 
wardly, neither is that circumcision which is outward in the flesh, but 
he is a Jew which is one inwardly, and circumcision is that of the heart, 
in the spirit, not in the letter, whose praise is not of men, but of God’ 
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(Rom. 11. 28, 29). The appointed time comes for Christ’s circumcision, 
but His parents are not said to circumcise Him. His circumcision is a 
naming as God has already named Him: Circumcision is spoken of by 
Paul as a seal (Rom. iv. 11). But he also refers to another seal, which 
he associates with the naming of the Lord. ‘ Howbeit the firm founda- 
tion of God standeth, having this seal, The Lord knoweth them that are 
His, and Let everyone that nameth the name of the Lord depart from 
unrighteousness’ (2 Tim. 11. 19). So Christ is now named by Mary. 
This may be gathered from the promise, ‘Thou shalt call His Name 
Jesus’ (i. 31). The Gentiles preeminently name Christ, for they hide 
His word in the heart (verse 19). This naming of Christ, and departing 
from iniquity, is a spiritual circumcision which has praise of God. It is 
like a New Covenant. Both the Divine Angel and Mary name the 
Child, so that they are as parents to it. That Mind of Christ is a bond 
of union between both. This is the perfection of Jewish Circumcision. 
That which had been outward in the flesh is now in the heart. Christ 
in the Soulical Bodies of His saints, Himself suffers a circumcision when 
they mortify the deeds of that Body which He has joined to His own 
for purposes of Redemption. ‘And when eight days were fulfilled for 
circumcising Him, His name was also called Jesus, which was so called 
by the Angel before He was conceived in the womb’ (verse 21). 

It is singular how even the heathen had an idea of a universal tending 
to perfection. It might seem as if the truth set forth in Ezek. i had 
been dimly written on their hearts. Cicero, after speaking of Plants, 
Beasts, Men, goes on to speak of a fourth Class, which he variously 
designates God, the World, Universal Nature. He says: ‘But the 
fourth and highest grade is that of those who are naturally born good 
and wise: in whom, from the beginning, a right and constant reason 
was inborn, which must be regarded as above man, and must be attri- 
buted to God, that is, to the World, in whom it is necessary that that 
perfect and absolute reason inhere. For it cannot be said that there is 
not in every institution of things a something ultimate and perfect— 
(‘Neque enim dici potest, in ulla rerum institutione non esse aliquid 
extremum atque perfectum’). For as in a vine, as in a beast, unless 
some power prevents, we see that nature comes to its finish in its own 
way, and as a picture, and a building, and other works of art have a 
certain tendency of a finished work (‘habent quendam absoluti operis 
effectum ’), so in all nature, and in a higher degree, it is necessary that 
there be something finished and perfect.. Moreover in other natures 
many external things can hinder, so that they can the less be perfected, 
but nothing can hinder Universal Nature because it encloses and con- 
tains all natures. Wherefore it is necessary that that be the fourth and 
highest grade, to which no power [of hindrance] can attain’ (De Nat. 
Deor., c. xiii.). Luke shows us how this ancient dream of an ultimate 
perfection finds, as respects man, a realization in Christ. 

After showing us Circumcision made perfect, Luke proceeds to 
describe in verses 22-24 the perfecting of certain graces pertaining to 
the Spiritual Side, and yet connected with Sacrifice. We may speak of 
these Jewish Elements as three, Purification, Consecration, and Sacrifice. 
In Judaism these had a place. The two former were closely connected 
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with the last—that is, Sacrifice. It may be because of the close con- 
nection of Sacrifice with these graces that they are here grouped. There 
are certain features of the text, generally ignored, but which the writer 
thinks support the moral theory, and which show that these words of 
Luke have a meaning very different from what is generally supposed. 
ee of these features may here be noted: 

In the Jewish law of Purification (Lev. xii.) nothing is said of the 
"πο coming to be purified, but only of the mother. But in this case 
we read of ‘their purification’ (verse 22). This is in accord with the 
fact that Joseph, as in relation to the Prophetic Body and Jews, is as 
much a woman as Mary, who represents believing Gentiles. Even 
many Gentiles come to Zion by the Sinaitic way, and Christ perfects 
righteousness for them as much as for believing Jews. 

2. In the Jewish Law nothing is said of the mother bringing the 
child with her when she comes to be purified. Here, however, the 
parents bring the Child. This tends to show that the Child is taking 
the place of the Jewish Elements—the Purifying, Consecration, and 
Sacrifices. 

3. Men read this passage as if it said in verse 22, ‘They came up 
to Jerusalem to present Him to the Lord, and to offer a Sacrifice.’ 
Thus it is made to appear that the Sacrifice has nothing to do with 
Christ. But instead of that, taking what is outside parentheses, we 
read: ‘They brought Him up to Jerusalem to present Him to the 
Lord, and to offer a Sacrifice.’ The Greek has no word ‘ Him’ after 
‘present’; but it is felt that ‘Him’ is needed. But why is the word 
‘Him’ placed after the word ‘present,’ and not after the word ‘offer ?’ 
Both verbs are in the infinitive mood, and dependent on the verb 
‘brought up.” Our Versions make poor English. Virtually they read, 
“They brought Him up to offer a Sacrifice,’ where the verb ‘to offer’ 
is supposed to apply to themselves, and not to ‘Him’ at all. It may 
be said that it is because of the allusion to the turtle-doves and pigeons 
that this Sacrifice is not supposed to have any connection with Christ 
as a Sacrifice. When the Apostle says that, according to law, there is 
no remission without shedding of blood, and that therefore it was 
necessary that certain copies of things in the heavens should be cleansed 
with these (Heb. ix. 22, 23), he is not teaching that this cleansing is the 
same as the dedication and sprinkling spoken of in verses 18, 10, 21. 
The ancient blood-sprinkling might sanctify to the purifying of the 
flesh ; but this was not the cleansing spoken of in verse 14. It is the 
blood of Christ that cleanses. It is this blood of Christ which is spoken 
of in verses 22, 23, as cleansing copies of things in heaven. The writer 
holds that the words, ‘I may almost say’—zal σχεδὸν ἐν αἴματι---ἴῃ 
verse 22, glance at the blood of Christ in respect to these earthly copies. 
That blood could purify, but the blood of animals could not purify 
them. It could only be a covenant of a coming purification. Yet this 
purifying by Christ’s blood is said to be according to law. So He is 
offered a Sacrifice by Mary and Joseph according to the old sacrifice of 
turtle-doves and pigeons; but to be according to a thing is not necessarily 
to be identical with it. We give a free-will offering according as God 
blesses us (Deut. xvi. 10) ; but that does not mean that we give the 
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same thing wherewith God has blessed us. So Christ is offered as a 
Sacrifice by His parents according to the law respecting the offering of 
turtle-doves and pigeons; but He is offered as the perfection of that 
law. By this offering pigeons and turtle-doves will henceforth be super- 
seded. They who are offering Christ as their Sacrifice will never more 
need to present birds. The writer has referred to Abraham’s undivided 
turtle-dove and pigeon (Gen. xv. 9) as having an aspect towards children 
who are not transgressors. It is noticeable that Clem. Alex. regards 
the turtle-dove and pigeon that were offered for sin as being for the 
purification of the soul’s irrational part: τὴν ἀποκάθαρσιν του ἀλύγου 
μεροὺς τῆς ψυχῆς (Strom., Lib. ΝΠ... p. 717). 

4. One most important feature of these verses may be thus illustrated. 
If the reader refer to what has been said respecting Esther 11. 14 and 
vill. 13, he will see that there is a difference between the writing and 
the decree. The writing relates to what is given out in Zion—that is, in 
Shushan, the city ; but the decree relates to what is given. out in an 
earthly realm, and on the lower grades. And the moral history shows 
that there is a like distinction between the expressions ‘as it is written 
in the law of the Lord’ (verse 23), and ‘according to that which is said 
in the law of the Lord’ (verse 24). The former has respect to Zion and 
the Grade of Tongues. The latter has respect to Christ asa Sacrifice 
on the Grade of Servants. The question may be asked, Does the 
expression, ‘It is written,’ always relate to the law in its spiritual and 
heavenly aspect ? The writer can only reply that he has not particularly 
examined the subject, and does not know. It is clear from verse 2 that 
there is an enrolment or writing in an earthly realm. Moreover, it is 
not common for the law as written to be put into contrast with the law 
as spoken, as it is here, and in the passages from Esther, just quoted. 
To these the writer confines his attention, and he holds that it is manifest 
that the law said to be written relates to Zion, while the law as spoken 
relates to the Servants’ Grade and Sacrifice. 

5. The writer holds that this is made manifest by this further con- 
sideration. We have seen that the Sinaitic system has an earthly and a 
heavenly aspect. There is Shushan the palace, and Shushan the city. 
So in Ezek. iv. 17 we read of the city Jerusalem and Jerusalem. 50 
Paul speaks of ‘Jerusalem above’—7 δὲ ἄνω ‘IepovcaaAju—and of 
‘Jerusalem that now is’—dz τῇ viv Ἱερουσαλήμ (Gal. iv. 25, 26). In 
verse 22 it is said: ἀνήγαγον αὐτὸν εἰς “Iepood?uua—‘ They took Him up.’ 
The verb ἀνήγαγον, unless when used as a nautical term, ‘And they 
launched forth’ (viii. 22), means ‘to take up.’ It is used of Satan 
taking Christ up a high mountain (iv. 5). It is a word specially appro- 
priate for describing the going up to the higher Jerusalem. There is 
something analogous to this idea of going up morally to a higher 
Jerusalem in what Clem. Alex. says of a good man hastening to the 
upward way (avodes) of the Spirit, and of the Love that has lordship 
over the Sabbath according to the Gnostic Ascent—xar’ ἐπανάθασιν 
γνωστικήν (Strom., Lib. IV., p. 485). 

6. Probability is given to this view of the double aspect of Jerusalem 
by the fact that it is in exact accord with the two writings indicated in 
verses I-5, also with the double aspect of Christ as related by the Mind 
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and the Angel-Virtues to heaven, but by the Soulical Body to ἐκεῖ 
(verse 6), and the manger (verse 7), on the Grade of Servants. So far as 
the parents take Christ up to Jerusalem, Luke must be referring to the 
Mind of Christ in those parents rising in faith to things above. But so 
far as he speaks of the Sacrifice being given according to what is said, 
he must be referring to Christ’s Spiritual Body in the Soulical Bodies of 
Mary’s class and Joseph’s class, becoming a Sacrifice on the Grade of 
Servants. 

7. In the following passage Paul refers to these two aspects. It will 
be noticed how, in one part of the verses, he refers to the men 
essentially, or themselves, as being in the realm to which we rise from 
death—that is, Zion—while in regard to the lower aspect he uses the 
figure of a Body speaking of members: ‘Let not sin therefore reign 
in your Mortal Body, that ye should obey the lusts thereof; neither 
present your members unto sin as instruments of unrighteousness, but 
present yourselves unto God as alive from the dead, and your members 
as instruments of righteousness unto God’ (Rom. vi. 12, 13). It is 
these two aspects that Luke is describing. 

8. We have seen how many of Philo’s principles are strangely in 
harmony with the spiritual meaning of Scripture. The following passage 
is interesting, not only as illustrating his close association of the word 
‘genesis’ with the Soulical Side, as in Matthew’s Gospel, but for his 
association of the thoughts of the mind, so far as good, with the 
uprising to higher things. The passage is appropriate, inasmuch as it 
relates to words quoted by Luke: ‘ But of everyone opening the womb, 
it is most natural to sacrifice the male things (τὰ ὠρσενικὰ) to the Lord 
(Exod. xiii. 12). For as to women Nature has given the womb as most 
suitable in respect to the genesis of living creatures, so she has assigned 
a power (δύναμιν) to the Soul, in respect of the genesis of affairs 
(πραγμάτων) through which the Mind (διάνοια) becomes fecund, and 
travails, and brings forth many things. Of the thoughts (νοημάτων) 
thus brought forth, some are male and some are female, just as it is in 
respect to living creatures. The female, therefore, is the offspring of the 
Soul, wickedness and lust (xaxia καὶ πάθος), whereby, according to 
every pursuit, we become as females; but the male (offspring) is good 
affection and virtue (εὐπάθεια καὶ ἀρετή), by which things we are raised 
and strengthened. All that is manly of these things is to be dedicated 
to God, but that that is womanly is to be assigned to themselves. 
Wherefore also it is appointed: ‘As to everything opening the womb, 
the male things shall be to the Lord”’ (Lib. de Sac. Abel., verse 31). 
Just as in many passages the Man, like Adam, is the Mind, so it is 
probable that the allusion to the male opening the womb has respect to 
the Mind or Spiritual Side. The Mind can rise to God even when the 
Flesh and Soulical Body have not yet passed through death. 

Peter speaks of the heart being purified by faith (Acts xv. 9). So, as 
the minds of men have Christ so far brought forth in them that they 
begin to bear Him up to the heavenly Jerusalem, the Jewish Purifica- 
tion is becoming spiritualised and perfected. So this Purification is 
associated with a Consecration in holiness to God. The Mind, by 
union with Christ, is becoming holy to the Lord, and is appearing in 
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Zion before God. Of this Purification and Consecration in the heavenly 
Jerusalem, which is a perfecting of Jewish rites of Purification and 
Consecration, we read: ‘And when the days of their purification, 
according to the law of Moses, were fulfilled, they led Him up into 
Jerusalem to present [Him] to the Lord, as it is written in the Law of 
the Lord, Every male opening the womb shail be called holy to the 
Lord’ (verses 22, 23). 

Next follows the reference to what takes place on the Grade of 
Servants. This is according to what is said, not according to what is 
written. As the word ‘Him’ is understood after the verb ‘present’ 
(verse 22), so the writer holds that it is understood after the verb 
‘offer.’ We read of the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once for 
all’ (Heb. x. 10). While He is said to offer Himself (ix. 14), He is 
our Passover (1 Cor. v. 7), and we offer sacrifice of praise through Him 
(Heb. xiii. 15). When we present unto God those Soulical Bodies 
(Rom. xii. 1) wherein the Spiritual Body of Christ dwells (vill. 11) we 
are offering Him as our Sacrifice, and at the same time He can be said 
to be offering Himself. In this presentation of our Soulical Bodies 
through the indwelling Christ in a spirit of Sacrifice, the Jewish Sacri- 
ficial System, on its Spiritual Side, is being made perfect. That the 
Spiritual Body of Christ, dwelling in our Soulical Bodies, is sometimes 
called the Holy Ghost, accords with the way in which the Apostle 
designates it the Eternal Spirit. ‘Who through the Eternal Spirit 
offered Himself without blemish unto God’ (Heb. ix. 14). This offer- 
ing cleanses our conscience from dead bad works, done through a 
Soulical Body that is dead through sin (Rom. viii. το). Of this per- 
fecting of Sacrifice in its Spiritual Side, Luke says: ‘ And to give [Him] 
a Sacrifice, according to that which is said in the Law of the Lord, A 
pair of turtle-doves or two young pigeons’ (verse 24). In the Old 
Testament the turtle-doves and pigeons are spoken of as burnt offerings 
and sin offerings (Lev. i. 14, v. 7, ΧΙ]. 8, xiv. 22, 30, xv. 14, 29 ; Numb. 
vi. 10). Of course this virtually implies sacrifice, but yet the word 
‘sacrifice’ is not used of these offerings. The fact that Luke uses the 
word ‘sacrifice,’ and not ‘offering,’ makes it the more probable that he 
is referring to Christ as the true Sacrifice, who takes the place of these 
doves and pigeons. 

We have thus seen how Circumcision, Purification, Consecration, and 
Sacrifice, are perfected by Christ. Next we come to the principle of 
Service or Obedience. Of this, Simeon, whose name means ‘ to hearken,’ 
“to obey,’ is the symbol. The reader may not be inclined to accept 
such a conclusion. The writer would add that in regard to these various 
names he not only has respect to derivation. He is also influenced by 
the study of all that is said about the man or woman bearing the name. 
It is as one having studied the narrative, and not as one just coming to 
the word ‘Simeon,’ that he expresses this view. In Joseph’s history, 
Simeon was an emblem of the Servants’ Grade (Gen. xlii. 24). Paul 
says: ‘We serve in newness of the spirit, and not in oldness of the 
letter’ (Rom. vii. 6). During the Jewish era, the heirs of faith differed 
nothing from bondservants (Gal. iv. 1). The service was according to 
the letter of law, and was not ruled by the warm impulses of love. It is 
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noticeable how the grandest illustrations of Jewish fidelity to principle 
always had respect to the Divine Laws. Eleazar, rather than submit to 
eat swine’s flesh, would die, readily and nobly suffering ‘on behalf of 
the sacred and holy Laws ’—izp τῶν σεμνῶν καὶ ἁγιών νόμων (2 Maccab. 
vi. 28). The seven brethren with their mother also give themselves to 
death ‘on behalf of God’s laws’ (Id., vii. 9), counting Him King of the 
world, and above all human kings. Too often, however, the Service 
thus rendered to God by Jews had respect to things trivial, and was not 
comparable to that of the martyrs named. Simeon appears to be an 
emblem of this Legal Service only in so far as it is good, just as Zacharias 
was an emblem of the Priestly System only in so far as it was good. 
Both are said to be righteous. Hence Simeon cannot be an emblem of 
such service as makes the law void by tradition. He is an emblem of 
Service in oldness of the letter. Nor is that all. Just as in respect of 
the Writing, and of Bethlehem, and of Christ, and of Consecration, 
there is a lower and a higher aspect, so is it with Simeon. He is first 
an emblem of the Jewish Service in the oldness of the letter, and then, 
from the time He receives Christ into his arms, he assumes a higher 
aspect, and becomes Christian Service in the newness of the spirit. In 
regard to works, it is easy to distinguish in mind between what is Jewish 
and Legal on the one hand, and what is Christian and Spiritual on the 
other. Origen takes the name Simeon as an emblem of Obedience. 
‘Alius autem in tribu Symeon, fortassis pro obedientia’ (In Num, 
Hom. 1., c. iii.) —‘ Another of the tribes, that of Simeon, perhaps repre- 
sents obedience.’ So he regards the arms and the hands as symbols of 
works (Id., Hom. XXVI., c. ii.). Just as the narrative in Luke repre- 
sents, as the writer thinks, a lower and a higher Simeon, so, according 
to Origen, the little Book on ‘The Ascension of Moses’ represented a 
lower and a higher Moses. One was alive in spirit, the other was dead 
in a body—‘ Unus vivus in spiritu, alius mortuus in corpore.’ Origen 
explains the reference as indicating that the dead Moses is the letter of 
the Law, but the living Moses is the Law in its spirit (In Lib. Jes. Nav., 
Hom, 11., c:i.): In another passage (In Lib: Regn., Hom, 1., c. 111.), 
Origen refers to the way in which the same man will be in turns angry, 
kind, joyful, troubled, heavenly minded, earthly minded, etc. He adds: 


‘Unusquisque nostrum non est unus, sed est multi... . Tle qui 
putatur unus esse, non est unus, sed tot in eo persone videntur esse 
quot mores ’—‘ For everyone of us is not one but many. . . . He who 


is thought to be one is not one, but there seem to be in him so many 
persons, so many manners.’ This Scriptural feature, by which two 
aspects of a truth are represented as two Lots, or two Jonahs, or two 
Simeons, etc., may be said to lie outside Strauss’s idea of a myth, even 
though the narrative sets forth ideas in a historical form. Strauss says 
that they have a false idea of a myth who confound it with a fable. 
With Bauer, Gabler, and Schelling, he regards the myth in general as 
‘a representation of an event or of a thought in historical form, but a 
form decided by the sensuous and richly fanciful thought-and-speech 
fashion of antiquity’—‘In geschichtlicher, aber durch die sinnliche, 
phantasiereiche Denk- und Sprechweise des Alterthums bestimmter 
Form’ (‘ Leben Jesu,’ Int., p. 29). As regards the mere fact of repre- 
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sentation of abstract truth or moral processes in historical forms, the 
writer may admit that his theory has something in common with that of 
Strauss. In respect, however, to gradal laws, to the inspiration of 
Scripture, to the validity of all the Biblical text, to the relation of 
Tradition to Scripture, etc., the writer differs widely from Strauss. He 
holds that neither the phrase ‘ Historical Myths,’ nor ‘ Philosophical 
Myths,’ nor ‘ Poetical Myths,’ as used by Strauss, nor all combined, are 
at all an adequate or appropriate description of God’s inspired and in- 
fallible word. 

Simeon first comes before us on the Servants’ Grade. This is shown 
by the word οὗτος, ‘this,’ in verse 25. Hence the Jerusalem to which 
reference is made must be Jerusalem that now is, or the Sinaitic 
Covenant in respect to the earthly grades. Simeon is on the Grade of 
Service and Sacrifice. But in so far as that is according to the letter of 
God’s Law, it is good. We read: ‘And, behold, there was a man in 
Jerusalem whose name was Simeon, and this (οὗ τος) man was righteous 
and devout, looking for the consolation of Israel’ (verse 25). This 
closing sentence, while in one sense it illustrates Simeon’s virtue, in 
another illustrates his weakness. He is only expecting good to Israel, 
or the people as related to Jews. It says nothing about His looking tor 
good to the Gentiles. But from the moment when he takes Christ into 
his arms he does not allude to Israel alone, but to Mary or Gentiles. 
His heart expands. He now talks of ‘all peoples’ (verse 31), which is 
a contrast to that state in which he was only expecting consolation for 
Israel. He is now becoming Christian Service, which is ready to do 
good to all, and not to Jews only. As men like Zacharias, and John, and 
Joseph can represent Systems and Classes, so it is not incongruous that 
a man whose name means Attentive Obedience should be a symbol of 
Service. Both in Judaism and in Christianity, the principle of Service 
is of sufficient importance to justify such personification. The way in 
which all relations of Simeon, his ancestry, his posterity, are ignored, 
accords with this view. The Pseudo-Matthew speaks of Simeon as 
being a hundred and twelve years old (c. xv.), and in the ‘ Acta Pilati’ 
(A. 16) He is called the Rabbi Simeon. Michaelis and others suppose 
that he was the son of Hillel, and father of Gamaliel. Irenzeus, who 
quotes his words (Lib. III., c. xi.), says nothing of his kindred or age. 
Philo virtually identifies Simeon, Jacob’s son, with the principle of 
attentive obedience when he says: ‘Again, Simeon is the name of 
learning and instruction (μαθήσεως καὶ διδασκαλίας), for it means ‘ hearken- 
ing unto’ (εἰσακοὴ =also ‘obedience’), and is the peculiar quality of one 
learning to hear, and to take heed to the things spoken’ (De Mut. 
Nom., Ὁ. xvi. See also De Ebriét., c. xxiii.). 

There are some peculiar references to the Holy Ghost in connection 
with Simeon. When it is said that something had been revealed to him 
by the Holy Ghost, the reference appears to be to the Spirit of Wisdom 
and Revelation, that Divine Breath by which Prophets were inspired to 
write Scripture. From the inspired Scriptures, the principle of Service, 
even in Judaism, becomes so far enlightened as to expect a Messiah. 
Since the temple appears to be an embleni of the Spiritual Side, the 
writer regards the word ‘spirit’ in verse 27 as having the same meaning 
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that it bears in Rom. i., ‘For God is my Witness whom I serve in my 
spirit.’ That is, it denotes Simeon’s Mind or Spiritual Side. In regard 
to the Mind, Jewish Service becomes most exalted. Jews might have 
most devout intentions, even in respect to things pertaining to rites and 
ceremonies. As ini. 35, the allusion to the Holy Ghost being upon 
him, is probably in respect to that Spiritual Body of Christ which was 
about to be made manifest in connection with the principle of Service. 
It was coming upon him from above. We read: ‘ And the Holy Ghost 
was upon him. And it had been revealed unto him by the Holy Spirit 
that he should not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. 
And he came in the spirit into the Temple’ (verses 26, 27). The words 
‘see’ and ‘came’ are both words of the Servants’ Grade. Hence 
Simeon is not rising to a higher grade when he comes in the Spirit into 
the Temple. This is a further reason for thinking that the phrase, ‘in 
the spirit,’ has respect to his own Spirit. Paul also contrasts outward 
eye-service with service of the heart. ‘As servants of Christ, doing the 
will of God from the heart, with good will doing service, as unto the 
Lord, and not unto men’ (Ephes. vi. 5). 

The principle of Service is now to receive a Euthanasia or Trans- 
lation. That which had been Jewish is now to become Christian. 
That which had been on the Servants’ Grade is now to be on the Young 
Men’s Grade, and on grades still higher. The verb ‘to do,’ in verse 27, 
appears to have special respect to Work or Service. But this Service is 
imperfect. These parents are inclined to bring a spirit of legality into 
Christianity ; and to do, even concerning Christ, the things customary 
in law. We are not told that these parents did these customary things. 
Neither are we told what they were. Moreover it is difficult to conceive 
what the customs were according to which a child who had been already 
circumcised should have to be taken to the Temple. Early Jewish 
converts, and Gentile converts too, were apt to subject themselves to 
Jewish ordinances, ‘after the precepts and doctrines of men’ (Col. 11. 
20-22). But when Christians begin to manifest the Christian spirit, 
Service receives an uplifting from the Servants’ Grade. The word αὐτὸς, 
in verse 28, ‘ himself,’ is the word which in i. 17, and other passages yet 
to be noted, marks transition to the Young Men’s Grade. The writer 
believes that this pronoun αὐτὸς, used so often when it appears needless, 
will be found to be one of the most important words in the New Testa- 
ment. It is important for this reason, that it appears to be the equiva- 
lent of the Hebrew 817, ‘this one,’ and to betoken the Young Men’s 
Grade. When this word comes into the narrative, Simeon begins to 
speak of the departure of the δοῦλος, or ‘servant’ (verse 29), and to refer 
to the ‘peoples’ (verse 31). Meyer renders the words zai αὐτὸς, ‘also 
on his part.’ He contrasts Simeon’s act with that of Christ’s parents. 
The writer holds that it is not so, but that αὐτὸς marks the Young Men’s 
Grade. Simeon, or Service in its essential self, as contrasted with 
Simeon, or Service on the Grade of Servants in a Jewish and Outward 
Aspect, is now being manifested. The lower Simeon is to the higher 
Simeon as the body to the soul, as Service in the letter to Service in the 
spirit. While this higher Service is specially associated with the Young 
Men’s Grade, the narrative, as we shall see, glances at a grade still 
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higher. From the moment that the principle of Service, or Simeon, 
receives Christ into his arms, his hands are purified, and his arms 
strengthened for Christian Service. There is a special fitness in this 
reference to the arms, the emblems of Strength and Labour. A new 
Principle is now coming into the world. Men are about to serve their 
day and generation, not merely because of the Sinaitic law, but because of 
love to Christ. They will now be constrained by the love of Christ, and 
will labour for His sake. Thus, just as John the Baptist has a double 
aspect, according as he represents Jewish Repentance, or Christian 
Repentance, so Simeon has a double aspect, according as he represents 
Jewish Service, or Christian Service. Some people may say, How can 
there be a Jewish Repentance, and a Christian Repentance? The writer 
would answer: When a man is brought into trouble for Sin before he 
believes in Christ as his Substitute, and the Divine Lamb of God, his 
repentance is Jewish. When he does come to believe in Christ, this 
Jewish Repentance is made perfect. On the other hand, when Repent- 
ance, instead of preceding faith, follows it; when the man comes to 
trust in Christ, and to love Him; and then to be grieved for having 
sinned against Him; the Repentance is Christian. 

Of the exaltation of Service from a Jewish to a Christian type, we 
read: ‘And when the parents brought in the Child Jesus, that they 
might do concerning Him, after the custom of the law, he, himself, also, 
(zai αὐτὸς) received Him into his arms’ (verses 27, 28). The word 
‘parents,’ γονεῖς, indicates a flesh and blood parentage, and may be used 
because of the weakness manifested by the parents in seeking to bring 
the things customary under law into Christian Service. When Simeon, 
or Service, has received Christ into his arms, the joy of the Lord 
becomes his strength. He is girded with gladness (Ps. xxx. 11), and 
blesses God. Our Versions represent Simeon’s words as a prayer that 
he may die. Could such a prayer be justified? Are we not rather to 
wait patiently until called by Him who has the number of our months 
with Him? (Job xiv. 5). The verb ἀπολύεις is in the present tense. 
Meyer translates: ‘Now Thou lettest Thy servant depart, O Ruler.’ 
This changes the prayer from the imperative, and makes it appear that 
God had given Simeon permission to depart. The writer thinks that no 
word ‘let’ is needed, or implied. The verb, in its middle or passive 
forms, generally means to be loosened, or released from something. 
“Thou art loosed from thine infirmity’ (xiii. 12). When urging Eleazar 
to eat swine’s flesh, and save his life, one says: ‘That, having done 
this, thou mayest be freed from death’ (&07u0y τοῦ θάνατου, 2 Mac. vi. 22). 
Sometimes this form is used of one dying: ‘ All the congregation saw 
that Aaron was dead’ (ἀπελύθη, Numb. xx. 29). In the active, the 
form used by Luke, it is employed to denote setting free. Diodorus 
uses it of Sesostris remitting penalties, and also of his setting prisoners 
free. Antoninus uses it as Luke uses it, of a sending away in death. 
“Ὁ man, thou hast been a citizen in this great city [the world]. What 
will it matter to thee, if, in five years, or in three, [thou departest ?] for, 
according to the laws, every one has what is equal. What terrible 
thing, therefore, is it, if there sends thee from the city, not a tyrant, nor 
an unjust Dicast, but Nature, that brought thee in? It is as if a general, 
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who had taken to himself a comedian, dismisses (ἀπολλύει) [him] from 
the tent. . . . Depart, therefore, graciously, for he is dismissing thee 
graciously.’ “Acids οὖν ἵλεως. καὶ γὰρ ὁ ἀπολύων ἵλεως (Lib. XII., § 36). 
Simeon is not praying that God would dismiss the Servant (δοῦλος), but 
he is telling that God is dismissing him. The servant is Jewish Service 
on the Servants’ Grade. God is dismissing this Jewish Simeon, or 
Service, because a Christian Simeon, or Service, is coming into his 
place. When Hercules is supposed to have died through the poisoned 
robe, and to have gone to the gods, his hard labours are thought to be 
ended. The Chorus asks how he could any longer have ἐπίπονον λατρείαν, 
or ‘laborious service δ᾽ (Soph., Trach., verse 831). So Service is here 
having its euthanasia. The Christian Simeon is he who has Christ in 
his arms, and who is spoken of as αὐτὸς, or ‘himself.’ The Jewish 
Simeon is he whom the higher Simeon speaks of as a δοῦλος, or ‘ bond- 
servant.’ The difference between Christian Service and Jewish Service 
is analogous to the difference between fighting from a patriotic impulse 
and fighting from a mercenary or other unworthy impulse. The former 
is the better Service, and gives better results. Schiller tells how with 
many mercenaries in the German war: ‘Nicht die Gerechtigkeit der 
Sache, nur der Preis der geleisteten Dienste in Betrachtung kam’ 
(Dreis. Krieg, P. IL, p. 250)—‘ Not the justice of the affair, only the 
price of the rendered service came into account.’ At Marathon and 
Thermopylz Greeks fought and died with a ready mind. It was other- 
wise when they fought under a less noble impulse. When one says of 
the Tirenthians: oi μεθύοντες ἀεὶ τὰς μάχας πάσας μάχονται--- They 
always fight drunk,’ the answer is: Τοιγαροῦν φεύγουσι det—‘ Yes, and 
they always run away ! (Athenzeus, Lib. X., ὃ 59). As respects Jewish 
Service, however, we find that even this bond-servant is set free, or sent 
away, in peace, for Jewish Service in bondage to the letter is now being 
perfected in Christ. His Service is easy as compared with Jewish 
Service. ‘With freedom did Christ set us free. Stand fast, therefore, 
and be not entangled again in a yoke of bondage’ (Gal. v. 1). Thus all 
the leading Elements of Judaism, Service amongst them, find an 
uplifting and perfection in Christ. It is universally assumed that Simeon 
was an old man. This is from a mistaken inference respecting his 
prayer for death. The Bible says nothing of his being an old man. 
We read: ‘And he blessed God, and said, Now, O Ruler (δέσποτα, 
1 Tim. vi. 1, 2, etc.), Thou dismissest Thy servant (δοῦλον) according to 
Thy word in peace’ (verse 29). The δοῦλος, or bond-servant, goes, but 
the higher Simeon, or αὐτὸς, abides, and he now proceeds to speak. 
The lower Simeon is virtually tasting of death, and passing up by 
euthanasia to a Christian sphere. Men have sometimes been too eager 
to retain failing powers, as Domitius Afer chose rather to decline than 
to desist. ‘ Malle eum deficere, quam desinere’ (Quintilian, Lib. XIT., 
c. xi.). But Simeon wishes that which is weak to pass, that the strong 
may come in. 

Sometimes to see the salvation has reference to spiritual seeing on the 
Grade of Tongues. So is it here. Simeon has seen the Salvation, but 
that Salvation is not the Christ in his arms. The word ‘seen’ relates 
to seeing, in the heavenly grades, things unseen. The reference, there- 
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fore, cannot be to the Young Men’s Grade, on which Simeon is now 
speaking. It must be to the City of David, or Zion, where the Saviour 
is said to be born (verse 11). Christian Service is now beginning to 
look at things not seen (2 Cor. iv. 18). It has respect to Christ as its 
Recompence of Reward, from whom it will receive the reward of the 
inheritance (Col. iii. 24). Paul speaks of Christ as ‘the Salvation of 
God ’—ré σωτήριον τοῦ Θεοῦ (Acts xxviil. 28). All healing and saving 
influences are embodied in Him. Christian Simeon, or Service, speaks 
of Christ, the Son of God in Zion, as prepared before the face of all 
peoples. So David ever foresaw the Lord before his face (Acts i. 25). 
All narrow and Jewish exclusiveness has now gone from Simeon. He 
is not like Simeon the δοῦλος, or bond-servant, merely looking for the 
consolation of Israel (verse 25). He sees that Christ is for all believing 
peoples, in every age and nation. He mentions what Christ is to the 
Gentiles, and what He is to the believing Jewish people. Our Version 
reads: ‘A Light for revelation to the Gentiles.’ Meyer has: ‘ Light, 
which is destined to bring revelation to the heathen.’ The Revised 
Version has in the margin: ‘A Light for the unveiling of the Gentiles.’ 
The writer holds that this marginal reading is the correct reading. The 
words are: φῶς εἰς ἀποκάλυψιν ἐθνῶν. The genitive following the word 
ἀποκάλυψις generally denotes the object that is to be brought to light. 
‘Revealing of the Sons of ἀοά᾿-- ἀποκαλυψιν τῶν υἱῶν τοῦ Θεοῦ 
(Rom. viii. 19). ‘Revelation of the righteous judgement of God’ 
(Rom. ii. 5). ‘Through revelation of Jesus Christ’ (Gal. 1.12). We 
get ‘the spirit of wisdom and ἀποκαλύψεως in the knowledge of Him’ 
(Ephes. i. 17). It is not that Christ is to be a Light shining before the 
eyes of these Gentiles. He is to arise in the heart (2 Pet. i. 19). God 
shines in the heart to give the light of the knowledge of His glory in 
the face of Jesus (2 Cor. iv. 6). So God revealed His Son in Paul 
(Gal. i. 16), as the glory is revealed to all sons of God (Rom. viii. 18). 
By this inward illumination, hidden things of darkness are brought to 
light, the counsels of hearts are made manifest (1 Cor. iv. 5), as all 
hidden things are to be manifested (Mark iv. 22), and as Paul speaks of 
being manifested to God (2 Cor. v. 11). So Christ is to be a Light in 
Gentile Minds, in which Light the true nature of those Minds will be 
made manifest to the Gentiles themselves, as the Word of God discerns 
the thoughts and intents of their hearts (Heb. iv. 12). They will come 
to know the good and the evil about themselves, as they come to know 
Christ. Lucian uses the two cognate verbs of these nouns thus: 
Menippus, looking at men from above the Clouds, says: ‘ Assuredly, 
then, what things did I become privy to of the base and abominable 
things done at night, even by those who during the day are serious and 
manly in look, and venerable in appearance, and gazed at by the 
common people? Though I saw these things, yet I keep silence about 
them, for I do not reckon it becoming to reveal and to bring to light 
(ἀποκάλυψαι καὶ διαφωτίσαι) those nightly pastimes, and the life that 
every one lived in the tent’ (775, 776). The Epistle to Diognetus 
(c. vill.) says that God ‘ revealed (ἀπεκάλυψε) through His beloved Son, 
and made manifest, the things prepared from the beginning.’ Sophocles 
speaks of men being unfolded, διαπευχθέντες (Ant., verse 709). As the 
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glory of the Lord shone around the Shepherds (verse 9), so Christ was 
to be for a Glory to the believing Jewish people or Israel. ‘Thy God 
thy Glory’ (Is. lx. 19). They would reflect that Glory as in a mirror 
(2 Cor. ili. 18). There was a sense in which a special glory pertained 
to the Jews (Rom. ix. 4). Inasmuch as even Judaism, as we see from 
this chapter, found its perfection in Christ, He was a Glory prepared 
before the face of the people Israel. Even the Gentiles appear to be 
classed here with Jews under the designation: ‘all the peoples.’ All 
are regarded as on the Young Men’s Grade, and in connection with 
Simeon on that grade, or as Christian Service. ‘A Light for the 
revealing of the Gentiles, and the Glory of Thy people Israel’ 
(verse 32). 

The writer thinks that the allusion in verse 33 to the father and 
mother has respect to an unbelieving aspect in respect to these parents. 
It is in an imperfect sense that the father and mother wonder at the 
things spoken concerning Christ. Sarah’s daughters are not in any 
terror or astonishment (1 Pet. ili. 6). The verb ἦν; ‘was,’ both in 
verse 25 and here, seems to imply continuance, and to have an aspect 
towards Judaism. Jesus said: ‘If any man willeth to do His will, He 
shall know of the teaching whether it be of God’ (John vii. 17). So 
when Jews and Gentiles are in unbelieving wonder at the words, 
Christian Service, or Simeon—that is, the doing of the words—proves 
a blessing to them. It is while they are wondering that Simeon proves 
to be a blessing to them. Christian Service is a help and a blessing to 
weak faith. ‘By works was faith made perfect’ (Jas. ii. 22). ‘And 
His father and His mother were marvelling at the things which were 
spoken concerning Him, and Simeon blessed them’ (verse 33). When 
the people ran into Solomon’s porch ‘greatly wondering’ (Acts 111. 11), 
and Peter said, ‘Why marvel ye at this man? the wondering and 
marvelling imply a measure of unbelief. So is it with the parents of 
Jesus. So is it with all who have heard the word concerning Christ, 
but have not begun to serve Him. On the literal theory, it is strange 
that the parents of Jesus should so wonder respecting Christ after such 
a fulness of revelation had been given to each of them. 

Jesus said that the last were to be first (Matt. xx. 16). Mary kept 
the words in the heart when Joseph is not said to have kept them 
(verse 34). Many Jews accepted the Gospel, and hence Simeon blessed 
both Mary and Joseph. But yet the Gentiles obtained the pre-eminence 
formerly held by the Jews, and were grafted into their place 
(Rom. xi. 24). It is therefore fitting that Simeon specially addresses 
himself to Mary when speaking of Christ’s triumphs. From the words, 
‘And he said to Mary,’ to ‘Israel,’ we have the Heathen Grade. 
‘Behold’ and ‘this’ conjoin with ‘Israel,’ which word, in this use, 
has no reference to Jews. This verse shows how free the principle of 
Christian Service is from Jewish exclusiveness. When speaking of the 
Mind of Christ, the Son of God, Simeon referred to Him as the Light 
and Glory prepared before the face of the peoples. He was before 
them in Zion, the Object of their faith. The eyes of their Minds were 
uplifted to Him as Andromache speaks of stretching forth in her sorrow 
towards heaven: πρὸς aidep’ ἐκτενοῦμεν (Eurip., Androm., verse 93). But 
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having thus referred to the Mind of Christ, Simeon now proceeds to 
speak of Christ according to the Body—that is, the Spiritual Body, 
joined to the Soulical Bodies of those coming to Zion. He is Christ 
in His Humility, swaddled in the Soulical Bodies of those in whom He 
dwells. He is joined to those Bodies to redeem them, so that, being 
sown Soulical Bodies, they may be raised Spiritual Bodies. When he 
passes to this aspect of Service, Simeon indicates clearly the change. 
In his speech he uses the word oyuefov, or ‘Sign,’ which has previously 
been applied to Christ as One swathed (verse 12). - He also uses the 
figure of a fall and an uprising which well accords with a death to what 
is Soulical and an uprising to what is Spiritual. Further, this work of 
Christ is in connection with a good to come to others. It is Service 
rendered on their behalf, in which sense they who have come to Zion 
may be found on the Servants’ Grade, there to die in a fellowship of 
suffering with Christ. 

As Seth was the appointed Seed (Gen. iv. 25), so Christ is set or 
placed by God’s determinate counsel and foreknowledge (Acts ii. 23) 
for His people’s salvation. In like manner Paul was ‘set for the 
defence of the Gospel’ (Philip. 1. 16). By Him who is thus given as 
Witness, Leader, and Commander (Is. lv. 4), many believing Heathen 
will fall to rise. They will suffer with Him to be glorified with Him as 
sons of God (Rom. viii. 17). To the Jews, however, Christ in His 
Humility, or as a Sign (verse 12), will be a Sign to be spoken against, 
as we read of Jews speaking against the words spoken by Paul and 
blaspheming (Acts xiil. 45). From the words, ‘And for a Sign,’ we 
have the Servants’ Grade. To the Jews, Christ crucified has been a 
Stumbling-block (1 Cor. i. 23). Considering the protracted and bitter 
hostility which Jews have shown to Christ and Christianity, it is notice- 
able that it is in that part of Simeon’s speech which relates to Jews that 
he refers to Christ as a Sign spoken against: ‘And he said to Mary His 
mother, Behold, This One is set for the falling and rising up of many 
in Israel, and for a Sign which is spoken against’ (verse 34). The sin 
and the earthy part ‘shall fall and not rise again’ (Is. xxiv. 20), but the 
men shall rise up: ‘Thus saith the Lord, Shall men fall, and not rise 
up again ? shall one turn away and not return ? (Jer. viii. 4). Fidelia 
taught the Redcross Knight out of ‘her sacred Booke with blood 
ywritt,’ so 

‘That wonder was to heare her goodly speach, 
For she was hable with her wordes to kill, 
And rayse again to life the hart that she did thrill.’ 
(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. I., cant. x.) 


Christian Service, or Simeon, goes on to speak in respect of Mary, or 
the Gentiles. He tells Mary that a sword shall pass through her own 
soul also. As words spoken by Simeon, it is probable that all this 
speech has an aspect towards Service and Suffering on behalf of others. 
When Christ suffers unto death, it is with respect to others. Some hold 
the opinion, which one of Holman Hunt’s pictures illustrates, that 
Simeon speaks as one seeing the Shadow of the Cross. Euthymius 
Zigabenus says that the sword is the sharp pain which pierced Mary’s 
heart when her Son was nailed to the cross. So the Acta Pilati 
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(B., c. xi.) represents Mary as saying over the dead body of Jesus: 
‘ How shall I not lament over Thee, my Son? How shall I not tear my 
face with my nails? This is that, O my Son, which Simeon the old 
man (πρεσβύτης) foretold to me when on the fortieth day I brought Thee 
as an Infant into the Temple. This is the sword which now passes 
through my soul (αὕτη ἐστὶν ἡ ῥομφαία ἥτις νῦν κατὰ τὴν ψυχήν μου 
διέρχεται). Who, O my sweetest Son, will cause my tears to cease? 
Assuredly it will be none but Thee, if, as Thou saidst, Thou shalt arise 
on the third day.’ 

These representations do not lay any stress on the principle of 
Service for others, or sympathy with them. The writer thinks that in 
this allusion to the Gentiles Mary represents those who feel for others, 
and who are pierced as with a sword by seeing the sins and sorrows of 
others whom they are trying to save. When Paul speaks of men 
piercing themselves through with many sorrows, he is virtually comparing 
Sorrow to a sword (1 Tim. vi. 10). So Sophocles appears to compare 
sorrowful tidings to a sharp sword passing through the camp : 

ὀξεῖα yao σου Basic, we θεοῦ τινὸς, 
διῆλθ᾽ ᾿Αχαιοὺς πάντας, ὡς οἴχῃ θανών, 
ἃ ᾽γὼ κλύων δείλαιος, ἐκποδὼν μὲν ὦν, 
ὑπεστέναζον" νῦν δ᾽ ὁρῶν ἀπόλλυμαι. 
(Ajax, verses 998-1001. ) 

‘For thy sharp announcement, as of some god, passed through all the Achzans, 
how he is dead and gone, which I, unhappy one, hearing, even when out of the way, 
groaned, but now, seeing, I am undone.’ 

It is not uncommon for the soul to be represented as in distress for 
others. It is even said of the Lord: ‘His soul was grieved for the 
misery of Israel’ (Judg. x. 18). Job says: ‘Was not my soul grieved 
for the needy ?’ (xxx. 25). Werread: ‘The soul of all the people was 
grieved, every man for his sons and for his daughters’ (1 Sam. xxx. 6). 
We are to draw out our soul to the hungry (Is. lviii. 10). In the time 
of great trouble the sword is said to reach to the soul (Jer. iv. 10). As 
David beheld the treacherous dealers and was grieved (Ps. cxix. 158), 
so the sin and suffering of others are to be as a sword passing through 
the soul of the God-fearing Gentiles. Siddartha, leaving home and 
wife and courtly splendour to relieve human misery, sings : 

‘When most my spirit wanders, ranging round 

The lands and seas, as full of ruth for men 

As the far-flying dove is full of ruth 

For her twin nestlings.’ 

(‘ Light of Asia,’ Bk. IV.) 

So Mary’s heart is to be full of ruth for suffering sinners. This will 
lead her to efforts of Service for their good. Thereby she will be made 
manifest in their consciences (2 Cor. v. 11). As Christ in men is to 
make the nations manifest (verse 32), so, as Christians let their light 
shine, and by manifestation of truth in word and life commend them- 
selves to men’s consciences in God’s sight (2 Cor. iv. 2), the evil 
διαλογισμοί in those hearts will be unveiled or revealed. This word 
διαλογισμοί would bear the meaning ‘thoughts,’ even if we apply it to 
good thoughts. But it is so often used in the New Testament of evil 
thoughts that it is more probable it refers here to wicked thoughts as 
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‘hidden things of darkness’ in chambers of imagery (Ezek. viii. 9) 
which are being made manifest to these sinners. ‘Thus they are being 
convinced of sin, which is a manifestation of sin to the conscience. 
We read: ‘There arose a διαλογισμὸς in them which of them should be 
greatest. But Jesus, seeing the διωλογισμὸν of their heart’ (ix. 46, 47). 
‘For out of the heart come forth evil διαλογισμοὶ’ (Matt. xv. 19; 
Mark vii. 21). ‘Wherefore do διαλογισμοὶ arise in your heart?’ 
(Luke xxiv. 38). ‘Do all things without murmurings and διαλογισμοὶ" 
(Phil. ii. 15). Often also the related word λογισμὸς has an evil meaning : 
‘Casting down Acyouo’ (2 Cor. x. 5). ‘Ye are God’s altar, and He 
sees all things clearly, and nothing escapes Him, neither of λογισμοὶ, 
nor thoughts, nor any of the hidden things of the heart’ (Polycarp, 
c. iv.). These evil thoughts, through the sympathetic sufferings and 
benevolent labours of those who are following Christ in doing good, 
will be brought to light. Simeon says: ‘And a sword shall pass 
through thine own soul also, that reasonings of many hearts may be 
revealed’ (verse 35). Simeon, or Christian Service, now passes from 
the narrative. He is not said to die, neither is he said to put Christ 
out of his arms. He never dies so long as Christian Service lives, and 
he ever has Christ in the hands ina nobler sense than that in which 
Keble, in some editions of his poems, speaks of Christ as ‘In the heart, 
as in the hands.’ 

The foregoing view respecting Simeon or Christian Service finds 
support in some of the Valentinian teaching. Let the reader notice: 
(a) That this view involves the idea of a translation of the principle of 
Service from a lower toa higher Grade. (4) That although Simeon is 
thus translated, and though his eyes can see the Salvation (verse 30) 
which is on the Grade of Tongues, still he is only represented here as 
passing from the Grade of Servants to the Grade of Young Men. We 
have the word αὐτὸς (verse 28), and he refers specially to the ‘ people’ 
(verses 31, 32). This Young Men’s Grade is intermediate to the Grade 
of Servants and the Pleroma, or realm of the Spiritual Grades. These 
are the Grades of Tongues and of Sons of God. (c) The word Δημιουργός 
is compounded of Δῆμος, ‘the common people,’ and ἔργον, ‘work,’ mean- 
ing literally ‘working for the people,’ then, ‘One who makes the world.’ 
Thus it is closely related to the ideas of Work and Service. With these 
facts in mind the following passages from Irenzeus appear very signi- 
ficant : Συμεῶνω τὸν εἰς τὰς ἀγκάλας λαβόντα τὸν Χριστὸν, καὶ εὐχαριστήσαντα 
αὐτῷ, καὶ εἰπόντα" νῦν ἀπολύεις τὸν δοῦλόν σου δέσποτω, κατὰ τὸ ῥῆμά σου ἐν 
εἰρήνῃ, τύπον εἶναι τοῦ Anusoupyod λέγουσιν, ὡς (ὃς) ἐλθόντος τοῦ Σωτῆρος ἔμαθε 
τὴν μετάθεσιν αὐτοῦ, καὶ ηὐχαρίστησε τῷ Βυθῷ (Lib. 1., ς. 1., ὃ. 17). τὸν δὲ 
Δημιουργὸν μεταβῆναι καὶ αὐτὸν εἷς τὸν Μητρὸς Σοφίας τύπον, τουτέστιν ἐν τῇ 
μεσότητι (Id., § 12)—‘ They say that the Simeon who took Christ into 
his arms, also giving thanks to Him (God) and saying, Now Thou dis- 
missest Thy bond-servant, O Ruler, in peace according to Thy word, is 
a type of the Demiurgos, who when the Saviour came, learned his own 
translation (Heb. xi. 5), and gave thanks to the First Father’. . . ‘But 
that the Demiurgos, himself, also passed over into the place of his 
mother Sophia (Wisdom), that is into the intermediate [grade].’ 

Both with Christians and heathen men this principle of Service, as 
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rendered to others, has found honour. Maximus, in an Epistle to 
Victor, preserves the following fragment from Irenzeus: ‘In so far as 
anyone is able to do good (εὖ oe) to those near him, and does not do 
it, he shall be considered an alien from the love of the Lord.’ Xenophon 
writes of Cyrus: ‘And that he should excel in the greatness of his gifts 
is not wonderful, as he was most rich; but that, being a king, he should 
yet surpass in service (θερωπείῳ), and in care for friends, is more worthy 
Gmrecord:, τ. ὦ And when any of the chiefs that attended him was sick, 
he would visit him, and supply him with all that he needed’ (Cyrop., 
Lib. VIII.). Spenser, in his account of the ‘Holy Hospitall,’ and its 
seven Bead-men (‘Faerie Queene,’ Bk. I., cant. x.), gives a beautiful 
description of Service for others. 

Thus far we have seen how the following Elements or Principles, 
which had a place in Judaism, were perfected in Christ : Circumcision, 
Purification, Consecration, Sacrifice, and Service. We now come to the 
last of these Jewish Principles, which appears to be Praise or Worship. 
The reader may be as unwilling to accede to this view as to what has 
been said of Simeon representing Service. But the writer holds that it 
is clear from the grade words that Anna, like Simeon, pertains to more 
than one grade. The history cannot, therefore, be literal. Moreover 
the names accord with this view. Many writers have found much diffi- 
culty with what is said in this chapter of a first taxing (verse 2), of 
Simeon αὐτὸς (verse 28), and of αὐτὴ χήρα, ‘herself a widow’ (verse 37). 
These difficulties have all a common aspect. They all arise from the 
fact that they mark a transition of grade. ‘The word” Avva is most pro- 
bably from the Hebrew 732. One meaning of this word is ‘to humble,’ 
or ‘to be humble.’ Some render ‘ Anna,’ ‘gracious.’ Another meaning 
is ‘to sing,’ ‘to answer.’ ‘Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving’ 
(Ps. cxlvii. 7). Men often answered each other in songs. Anna 
appears to represent this principle of singing, and praising God. She 
is said to be the daughter of Phanuel, whose name means ‘the Vision 
of God,’ or ‘the Face of God.’ There is a close connection between 
Praise and the Vision of God. According as men have the vision of 
God’s face, they will direct their praises to Him. Anna is said to be of 
the tribe of Asher, a name that means ‘the blessed,’ or ‘the happy.’ 
Praising and Worshipping people area happy people. ‘Is any cheerful ? 
let him sing praise’ (Jas. v. 13). The Authorized Version makes it 
appear that Anna was eighty-four years of age. Meyer does the same. 
On the other hand, the Revised Version represents her as having been 
a widow for eighty-four years. The writer holds that the Greek justifies 
this latter reading. The words χήρα ἕως ἐτῶν ὀγδοηκοντατεσσάρων, ‘a widow 
unto eighty-four years,’ are put by Meyer into contrast with the words 
ἕως ἑπτώκις, ἕως ἑβδομηκοντώκις ἑπτά---- Until seven times,’ ‘until seventy 
times seven’ (Matt. xviii. 21, 22). But these words appear to favour 
the reading of the Revised Version. By the insertion of the words: 
‘had been,’ which have no place in the Greek Text, the Revised Version 
becomes passable English. So the Authorized Version becomes pass- 
able English through the rendering of the participle ζήσασω, ‘ having 
lived,’ as ‘and had lived.’ Reading literally we may render the passage 
thus: ‘This one, being advanced in many days, having lived seven years 
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with a man from her virginity, and herself a widow up to fourscore years.’ 
This reads somewhat awkwardly. If it means that she was only eighty- 
four years old, it is strange why Luke inserted the reference to the seven 
years, and why he speaks as if that were a part of the reason why she 
was so old. Without that sentence, the closing words explain the opening 
words of the verse. The writer holds that on the assumption that Anna 
is one and the same throughout, we can only get good English out of 
the verse by doing a measure of violence to the Greek text 

From the grade words used, however, it becomes clear that the 
Principle of Praise or Anna is here being represented on two grades. 
We can conceive of Praise on every grade. Even the heathen, in their 
rude choruses, may be said to be offering a species of Praise. The 
writer has said that Anna is represented as on two distinct grades. 
This is what is specially done. There are, however, words used which 
glance at other grades than these two grades of Servants and Young 
Men. The reader may hesitate to accept the writer’s conclusions, but 
he must bear in mind that these conclusions are governed by a regular 
use of grade words, of which this verse affords but one out of many 
illustrations. ‘The first word within the parenthesis is a grade word of 
the Servants’ Grade, αὕτη, ‘this one.’ Evidently, therefore, exactly as 
the word αὕτη in verse 2 relates to a lower form of enrolment on the 
Servants’ Grade, so this first word within parentheses relates to Anna, 
or Praise, in a lower aspect, and on the Servants’ Grade. This inter- 
jected allusion to her lower aspect continues up to the words, ‘her 
virginity.’ Immediately after those words come the words zai αὐτὴ. 
The English reader must notice that the accents of the words αὕτη and 
αὐτὴ differ. The words καὶ αὐτὴ do not mean ‘and this one’ but rather 
‘and herself,’ or, ‘and she herself.’ This is the important word which 
appears to be the equivalent of the Hebrew 817, and to betoken the 
Young Men’s Grade. Ini. 17, ii. 28, this same word shows a transition 
from the Servants’ Grade to the Young Men’s Grade. So is it here. 
When these words καὶ αὑτὴ come in, the description is again connecting 
the words before the first parenthesis which refer to Annaas a prophetess. 
Hence some may think that the latter parenthesis should follow the 
words ‘her virginity.’ But since, in the words that follow the latter 
parenthesis, there seem to be allusions to each grade, the writer holds 
that it is well to leave the parentheses in their present position. He 
also holds that, according to the Greek, Anna is for eighty-four years a 
widow. This is Anna on the Young Men’s Grade. But, as the grade 
word αὕτη shows, the Anna who lives seven years with a man is Anna 
or Praise on the Servants’ Grade. These two eras do not one follow the 
other in time, for they are not on the same grade. They may co-exist 
just as to-day we can have the fine music and ceremonial singing of a 
Sacrificial System as it is often to be heard in Continental and even 
English Churches, and we can have at the same time the fervent song 
and the incense of glad hearts rising to heaven. It will be objected that 
this theory represents Luke as saying that Anna, on the Servants’ Grade, 
was old because she had lived seven years with a husband. This is 
exactly what the Greek, according to its most natural reading, does say. 
It is the effort to escape from such a conclusion which makes our 
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Versions appear so involved. ‘The writer thinks that Anna’s term of 
widowhood is put as eighty-four years long, in order to afford an indica- 
tion that she is not the same Anna who had previously lived seven years 
with a husband. Such a length of widowhood, added on to seven years 
of married life, and the era of unmarried life, would of necessity extend 
her age to above a hundred years. Dr. Kitto regards the passage as 
teaching that Anna was eighty-four years a widow, and that she could 
not be less than one hundred and three years old, and might be several 
years older. But it is not in harmony with known conditions of human 
strength, and with the fact that even those who reach fourscore years find 
their strength, labour and sorrow (Ps. xc. το), that a woman of above a 
hundred years of age, should be fasting and praying in the Temple night 
and day. 

The question then arises: Who is this Man with whom Anna lives, 
and what is meant by the allusion to her Virginity? We have seen 
how the word ‘Virgin’ is used in these histories (Matt. 1. 23; Luke 
i. 27). Just as we speak of Virgin-Soil, meaning soil that has not been 
sown, so Mary, as a Virgin, is a symbol of Gentiles in darkness, be- 
trothed to Joseph or the Prophetic Body, but not yet having come to 
know him. 80 this allusion to Anna’s Virginity is going down to Praise 
in its lowest condition—that is, as it existed on the Heathen Grade. 
Then it was not pervaded by an intelligent Scriptural principle. It 
could be said to those who offered such Praise, as Jesus said to the 
Samaritan woman, ‘Ye worship that which ye know not’ (John iy. 22). 
So Paul speaks of the Athenians worshipping God in ignorance (Acts 
xvil. 23). This is the era of Virginity in respect to Praise. But there 
next comes the era of the Servants’ Grade. This was the era during 
which Praise was in connection with Ritualism and Sacrifices. Yet this 
principle of Praise even in this imperfect state was good. It had 
respect to good things coming (Heb. x. 1). Stephen says that the 
prophets ‘shewed before of the coming of the Righteous One’ (Acts 
vii. 52). The writer thinks that this Man with whom Anna lives on 
the Servants’ Grade is a symbol of Christ so far as He was made 
manifest through a Sacrificial System, and through types and shadows. 
This was a more intelligent worship than that of the heathen, but yet it 
was imperfect. The veil was on the heart (2 Cor. iii. 15). Anna is 
said to have lived seven years with the Husband. Even the Praise of 
the Jewish Sacrificial System was acceptable to Christ. We have seen 
how often the number seven is a symbol of the Jewish era. Ezekiel 
sat astonied seven days (iii. 7). The writer believes that this seven 
years is in like manner a symbol of the Jewish Era. It was not ended. 
Strictly speaking, we have no reason to think of the Husband as dead. 
What is said of Widowhood pertains to a higher grade. So far as Anna 
was μετὰ, ‘with,’ the Husband, she belonged to the Servants’ Grade. 
Thus the Principle of Praise, having lived through a Virgin era of 
Heathen Darkness, and having lived through the Sacrificial Seven 
Years’ Era, when it knew Christ the Truth as veiled in types and sacri- 
fices, might be fittingly said to be advanced in many days. 

Luke then passes to the Prophetic Grade. This has respect to a 
future good. The Prophets sang of the coming glory, but as yet they 
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knew it not by actual experience. The Spirit of Christ in them was 
testifying beforehand (1 Pet. i. t1). It would have been incompatible 
with a literal reading to represent Anna as a Virgin, then as living with 
a Husband, then as a Virgin again. Nevertheless it would be a mis- 
take to suppose that the Husband spoken of was dead, or that Anna 
was a widow as a woman who has lost a husband is a widow. In Is. 
liv. 5, widowhood is an emblem of a state of waiting for a Husband yet 
to be revealed. We read: ‘For thou shalt forget the shame of thy 
youth, and the reproach of thy widowhood shalt thou remember no 
more. For thy Maker is thine Husband, the Lord of hosts is His 
name.’ So the Greek χηρεύω sometimes means to be widowed in the 
sense of being destitute of a thing, as when an island is said to be 
destitute of men. If the allusion to this Widowhood have a past refer- 
ence it can only be to the fact that by the cessation of the Prophets the 
Principle of Praise had been left as a Widow. But the writer does not 
regard this as the meaning. The Prophetic Writings and Psalms re- 
mained when the Prophets ceased. In this respect Anna isa Prophetess, 
nor can the objection be urged against her which Origen urges against 
the Pythian priestess at Delphi. He asks why a man did not give 
oracles rather than a woman give them? Or why, if a woman were 
needful, a virgin was not chosen ἢ (Cont. Cels., Lib. VII., c. v.). It is 
in respect to the coming of Christ that Anna is as a Widow. The 
verb ἦν, in verse 36, is probably indicative of a Jewish aspect. Praise 
has not yet come into a truly Christian Realm. It is not yet making 
Christ the theme of its Songs. It is in the foregoing sense that the 
writer understands the words: ‘And Anna was a Prophetess, daughter 
of Phanuel, of the tribe of Asher. (This one [αὕτη] being advanced in 
many days, having lived with [μετὰ] a Husband seven years from her 
virginity, and she herself [καὶ αὐτὴ] a widow even for fourscore and 
four years.’) The word μετὰ shows that her union with this Husband 
had only been according to the fleshly Sacrificial Grade. Some might 
prefer to understand the term ‘widow’ as Origen uses it in respect to 
Ps. cix. 9: χήρω δὲ ψυχὴ, ἡ μὴ ἐπιλαβοῦσα σπέρματα παρὰ τοῦ διαβόλου--- 
‘A widow is the soul that doth not receive seed from the devil.’ The 
writer thinks that the meaning of the passage is as given above. 

In the words following the parenthesis, Praise appears to be repre- 
sented in its best aspect on all the grades. The verb λατρεῦω, in 
verse 37, ‘to serve,’ or ‘to give religious service,’ betokens the Servants’ 
Grade. But the Service is in the Temple or Mind. It is sincere and 
heartfelt. Anna revolts not (viii. 13), or departs not, from the Temple— 
that is, she never ceases to Praise sincerely, and from the heart. To 
Praise God, or to Worship Him with forms and ceremonies merely, 
would be to leave the Temple. To have the heart in the Service, even 
on the Servants’ Grade, is so far to give a perfect Service on that grade 
of fastings and prayers. It must be remembered that Anna’s Husband, 
or Christ in the Sacrificial System, is living, and hence He is concerned 
in this worship of the Temple, on the Servants’ Grade. It is said of it: 
‘Who did not depart from the temple, worshipping with fastings and 
supplications night and day.’ When the Mind can thus, by Christ’s 
help, keep the Spirit of Worship ever in it, it is having a perfection 
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according to its Servants’ Grade. But this is not Christian perfection. 
Anna reaches a higher moral elevation. What is said of her drawing 
nigh, and confessing in a song of thanks to God, is evidence of her 
perfection as one on the Young Men’s Grade, passing up to Zion. She 
is confessing unto salvation (Rom. x. 10). From this time she begins 
to speak of Jesus. 
‘Of Him I make my ready songs, 
I cannot from His praise forbear.’ 

‘ My heart overfloweth with a goodly matter, I speak the things which 
I have made touching the King’ (Ps. xlv. 1). So Anna, or Praise, now 
begins to speak of Christ, and therein she is coming to Perfection. The 
allusion to those looking for Jerusalem’s redemption shows that she 
now has respect to Jerusalem above, which is free. It also implies that 
those expecting Jerusalem’s redemption, like Simeon expecting Israel’s 
consolation (verse 25), were under the influence of Jewish feeling and 
prejudice. These men were evidently yet in Jerusalem, or the house of 
Sinaitic bondage. But they were expecting a redemption of that Sinaitic 
System, and now Praise, as sung by those who have found Christ, and 
come to Zion, begins to testify of Christ to them. ‘And in the same 
hour, coming near, she gave thanks to God, and she spake concerning 
Him to all them that were looking for the redemption of Jerusalem’ 
(verse 38). She was speaking of Christ as one on the Grade of Tongues. 
She drew nigh, not to the Temple, for she never departed from that 
(verse 37). But she drew nigh to Christ, the Husband for whom she 
had long been waiting as in widowhood, as Martha drew nigh to Him 
(x. 40). The word ‘ Him,’ correlating with the expression ‘concerning 
Him,’ is virtually implied after ἐπιστάσω, or ‘coming nigh.’ This makes 
the succeeding ‘ Him’ appear less abrupt in its introduction. 

On the literal theory, we might wonder why so much should be said 
of the private history of this woman. They who think it wrong for 
women to speak in Churches, must find it difficult to account for Anna’s 
testimony. In what way, also, is it important to know that Anna is a 
daughter of Phanuel, a man in no other way known to us? But there 
is some importance in the principle that Anna, or Praise, has its origin 
in a Vision of God, and so may be said to be a daughter of this Vision. 
Praise becomes perfected as it becomes Christian. Paul says that ‘in 
the name of Jesus every knee should bow’ (Phil. 11. το). τὴν παρὰ πάσης 
τῆς κτίσεως δέχεται προσκύνησιν--- He receiveth worship from all the 
creation’ (Theodorus Mops.). 

It would seem as if some of the Personifications in the Gnostic 
system had a variety of applications, just as we find it to be in respect 
of Scriptural Personifications. What is said in Irenzeus, Lib. I., c. i., ὃ 8, 
of Achamoth or Wisdom reverencing Christ, first putting on a veil for 
modesty, and then afterwards, when she sees Him with all His fructify- 
ing power, running to Him, and receiving power from His epiphany, 
has a somewhat different aspect from what is said of Achamoth ina 
passage about to be considered. This latter passage gives support to 
what has been said of Anna. Irenzus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and 
others, describe the Valentinian system so fully that they must have 
had written descriptions of it. The writer has already urged that in 
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some of these references there are indications of some knowledge of 
grade words. We have seen how Anna is first on the Servants’ Grade, 
μετὰ a Husband. This is for seven years (verse 36). Then καὶ airy, 
She herself also, on the Young Men’s Grade, as one in widowhood, is 
waiting for Christ ina higher aspect. Finally she comes to Him, and 
begins to speak of Him. These features are strikingly coincident with 
what is said in the (rons passage : καὶ διὰ τῆς ἐν τῷ Εὐαγγεῦ. ίῳ κηρυσ- 
σομένης Προφήτιδος, ἐπ' ἑπτὰ τή μετὰ ἀνδρὸς ἐξηκυίας, ov OF λον, rare χρύνο» 
χήρας μενούσης, ἄχρις οὗ τὸν Σωτῆρα, ἰδοῦσα Ὁ ἐπέγνω αὐτὸν, καὶ ἐλάλει περὶ αὐτοῦ 
πᾶει, φανερώτατα τὴν ᾿Αχαμὼθ μήνύεσθαι διορίζονται, ἢ ἥτις πρὺς ὀλίγον ἰδοῦσα 
τὸν Σωτῆρα μετὰ σῶν nr ἐκιωτῶν αὑτοῦ, ro) A019 7) χρόνῳ παντὶ μὲν οὖσα (ωενούσα) 
ἐν τῇ μεσότητι προσεδέχετο αὐτὸν πότε πάλιν ἐλεύσεται, χαὶ ἀποκαταστήσει 
αὐτὴν τῇ αὐτῆς συζυγίᾳ--- And they say that by the Prophetess who is 
proclaimed in the Gospel, who lived seven years with a husband, 
remaining a widow all the remaining time, until, seeing the Saviour, she 
knew Him, and spake concerning "Him to all, is manifestly signified 
Achamoth, who, seeing the Saviour briefly with His fellows, remaining 
all the remaining time in the middle place, waited for Him when He 
shall come again and restore her to her joint union’ (that is with 
*Theletos, or ‘What. is willed’ in the Pleroma, Lib. 1, ¢: 1,-9.1) 
This passage is of much importance. Just as the word μετὰ goes with 
the Servants’ Grade, so is it used here of living ‘with’ a Husband. 
Just as the verb ‘seeing’ is a grade word of the Servants’ Grade, and in 
a higher sense of the Grade of Tongues, as when we see the Salvation 
(verse 30), but is not a grade word of the Grade of Young Men, so is it 
here. Achamoth is said to see briefly while ‘with’ the Husband, but 
when, as a Widow, she is waiting in the Intermediate or Young Men’s 
Grade she is not said to see. In fact the waiting implies that she does 
not see. But it is implied that when the Saviour comes to this Widow 
again, she will see Him, and that ina higher sense than before, for now 
she will know Him. ‘Until seeing the Saviour she knew Him.’ 
Further, the passage implies that Achamoth comes to the Intermediate 
or Young Men’s Grade, when the brief or imperfect seeing ends, and 
when the state of long widowhood is brought in. Thus the passage is 
in close harmony with Luke’s distinctions of grades. The writer appeals 
to this passage as evidence that the Gnostics clearly had a knowledge of 
the distinctions of grades, and also as affording strong indications that 
they used such words as wera, ‘with,’ εἴδω ‘to see,’ etc., to mark these 
distinctions of grades. This fact has an important bearing on the right 
interpretation of the New Testament, and it gives weighty support to 
the writer’s view as to grade words. It tends to show that in writings 
med read by Christians within fifty or sixty years from the times of 
the Apostles, grade words were used, and that the grade words were 
such as we have seen to be used in Scripture. ‘At the same time, the 
writer does not wish to be misunderstood. He could point out instances 
in Irenzeus where these gradal distinctions are not recognised. We 
have to bear in mind that Irenzeus is describing Valentinianism in his 
own way, and is not always to be regarded as a mere copyist. But in 
the passage just quoted, the essential ideas seem to vary so accurately 
with gradal transition, and with changes of words, that the indications of 
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different grades, and of different words for these grades become un- 
mistakably clear. 

We have thus seen how, through Christ, the following Elements or 
Principles of Judaism find perfection: Circumcision, Purification, Con- 
secration, Sacrifice, Service and Praise or Worship. In allusion to this 
perfecting of Jewish Principles, and to the transition from the Jewish 
Realm to the Christian Realm of Nazareth, or the Separate and Holy 
people, we read: ‘ And when they had perfected all things according to 
the Law of the Lord, they returned into Galilee, into their own city 
Nazareth’ (verse 39). Galilee is the realm of freedom from bondage to 
Jewish law. They perfected all things because Christ was in them, and 
they were using Him in thus gaining perfection. It is in the fullest 
sense that they perfected all things. The words ‘all things’ would 
have been too wide on the literal theory. Christ perfected all things 
pertaining to Judaism, even on the Spiritual Side. This idea of a moral 
perfection being needed, entered into the very speech of the ancients. 
Theognis speaks of ‘ perfecting works of prudence ᾿---τελέσαντω ἔργματα 
σωφροσύνης (verse 1327). So he speaks of perfecting imperfect works 
(Zpya ἀτέλεστα τέλει, verse 1290), and of perfected and unperfected 
Love (verses 1354-1356, Parain.). 

In that Matthew gives the account of the Incarnation while Luke 
gives the account of the CEconomy, there is no contradiction proved 
from the fact that Luke neither describes the flight into Egypt, nor seems 
to leave room for it. They are writing of different Sides of the Saviour’s 
Being. The use of the word ‘CXconomy’ in relation to the Birth of 
Christ was common in ancient times. Theodorus Mops. writes: χρὴ δὲ 
καὶ περὶ THS οἰκονομίας, ἣν ὑπὲρ τῆς ἡμετέρας σωτηρίας ἔν TH κατὼ τὸν δεσπότην 
Χριστὸν οἰκονομίῳ ὁ δεσπότης ἐξετέλεσε θεὸς εἰδέναι ὅτι ὁ δεσπότης θεὺς λόγος 
ἄνθρωπον εἴληφε τέλειον, ἐκ σπέρματος ὄντα ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ Aavid—‘ But it is 
needful also to know, concerning the CEconomy, which, on behalf of 
our salvation, the Lord God perfected in the Ciconomy according to 
the Lord Christ, that the Lord God the Logos assumed a perfect Man, 
being from the seed of Abraham and David.’ 

- Further, since this perfecting of all things pertaining to law is not an 
act of a moment or a day in one life, but relates to an Adamic Process 
wherein Christ is ever perfecting the Sinaitic Process, there cannot be 
any contradiction between Matthew’s account of the Seed Process in its 
Soulical Aspect, or the flight into Egypt, and Luke’s statement that 
when they had perfected these legal things they returned to Nazareth. 
We have seen how Philo frequently regards Egypt as a symbol! of what 
is fleshly. Origen, also, sometimes takes the references to Egypt and 
Babylon in a symbolic sense. Because some things said of the Israelitish 
nation do not comport with historical facts (‘in quamplurimis corporaliter 
gesta non constant’), he thinks that it should be carefully inquired how 
far these inharmonious things may be applicable to nations of souls 
dwelling in the heaven which is said to pass away. (See 2 Pet. iii. 7: 
‘The heavens which are now.’) He adds: ‘If anyone asks from us 
clear and well-manifested testimonies of these things from the Holy 
Scriptures, it must be said in reply that it was rather the purpose of the 
Holy Spirit to hide these things, and to deeply conceal His counsel in 
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those things which seem to be histories of literal events (‘qua videntur 
esse historiz rerum gestarum ’), wherein [men] are said to go down into 
Egypt, or to be led captive into Babylon’—‘In quibus descendere 
dicuntur in A®gyptum, vel captivari in Babyloniam’ (De Princip., 
Lib. IV., § 23). This moral use of the Scriptural references to journeys 
into Egypt indicates a wise method of avoiding the difficulties that beset 
the literalist. Is it not far more reasonable, as well as more respectful 
to the authority of Scripture to accept this moral theory than to come 
to such a conclusion as that reached by Meyer? Alluding to these 
apparent discrepancies between Matthew and Luke, he says: ‘ Recon- 
ciliation is impossible.’ So he says: ‘The statement of Luke, so far as 
it affirms that at the time of the birth of Christ an imperial census was 
taken, and that it was the first that was provincially carried out by the 
Syrian preeses Quirinius, is manifestly incorrect.’ With such state- 
ments the writer does not sympathise. Some may deprecate his method 
of interpreting Scripture, and think it likely to lead to evil. He can 
only submit himself and his work, in such case, to Him who judgeth 
righteously. He claims, however, for himself the right to refuse to go 
a single step on the way with those who would remove difficulties by 
impugning the accuracy of Scripture. He holds that were a single 
chapter in the Bible proved to be untrustworthy it would be a great 
calamity in that it would tend to justify mistrust in respect to Scripture 
generally. What Christ and the Apostles endorsed must be true, and 
even though heaven and earth pass God’s word abideth. 

Flavian, Bishop of Constantinople, in a letter to Theodosius, speaks 
of Christ as Θεὸν τέλειον καὶ ἄνθρωπ τον τέλειον τὸν αὐτὸν ἐν προσλή ies “ψυχῆς 
λογικῆς χαὶ σώματος, ὁμοούσιον τῷ πατρὶ κατὰ τὴν θεότητα καὶ ὁμοούσιον τῇ 
μητρὶ τὸν αὐτὸν κατὰ τὴν ἀνθρωπότητα---“ Perfect God and perfect Man, 
in the assumption of a rational soul and a body, of the same nature 
with the Father as respects His Divinity, and of the same nature with 
the mother as respects His humanity.’ So Cyrus of Alexandria quotes 
with approval Cyril’s allusion to Christ as ἐν θεότητι τέλειον καὶ ἐν 
ἀνθρωπότητι τέλειον---Τῃ Godhead perfect, and in humanity perfect.’ 
Such teaching is not easily defended on the literal theory. For the very 
terms ‘God? and ‘ Man’ imply incompatible attributes. One implies 
infinite wisdom, and the other implies limited wisdom. How can it be 
shown that a Being once literally walked about Palestine in whom these 
incompatible qualities cohered? Such teaching also leaves little room 
for Luke’s statement that the Child grew and waxed strong, becoming 
full of wisdom. Τί is not strange that Celsus should have argued that if 
Jesus, as Divine, appeared on earth, He would excel all others in 
stature, Or voice, or strength, or majesty, or eloquence (Orig., Cont. 
Cels., Lib. VI., c. Ixxvii.). In modern times men lay more stress upon 
the humanity of Jesus. We are invited to Behold the Man. But 
Scripture will not suffer us to leave the Godhead out of sight, so long 
as such chapters as John i. remain. Hence the difficulty is not removed 
by giving prominence to one aspect, and saying little of the other. But 
if, instead of thinking of Christ as manifested before our eyes, we think 
of Him as having an Incarnation and an Géconomy within men, these 
difficulties do not exist. We know that according to our moral attain- 
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ment, we may have Christ within us in weakness and comparative 
- ignorance, or we may have Christ within us in strength and wisdom. 
We may be babes in Christ (1 Cor. ili. 1), or we may come ‘unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ’ (Ephes. iv. 13). It is, 
the writer thinks, in respect to the Evolution of Christ in men that 
Luke says: ‘And the Child grew, and waxed strong, becoming full of 
wisdom, and the grace of God was upon Him’ (verse 40). 

Some features of the latter part of the chapter may here be noticed : 

1. From verse 41 to verse 51 inclusive, the narrative manifestly pertains 
to the Servants’ Grade. We have grade-words of that grade, and of 
that grade only. They occur as follows: ‘came’ (verse 44), ‘ finding ’ 
(verse 45), ‘found,’ ‘hearing’ (verse 46), ‘hearing’ (verse 47), ‘seeing,’ 
‘done’ (verse 48). 

2. There is a close analogy between what is said here of one day, 
and three days (verses 44, 46), and Jonah’s going one day’s journey into 
a city that was of three days’ journey (iii. 3, 4). Jonah sinned in only 
going one day’s journey. These parents do not find Christ after one 
day’s search, but they find Him after three days’ search. 

3. There are two great lessons very prominent and in contrast with 
each other in these closing verses. In the first case we see Christ acting 
in apparent disregard of His parents. In the second case we see Him 
in subjection to them. 

4. The foregoing principle accords with the fact that prominence is 
here being given to the Parental Principle. But two aspects of this 
Principle are to be noted. First, that while we have earthly parents 
whom it is our duty to honour and obey in the Lord, we have a Father 
in heaven who has a still higher claim upon us. So far there needs a 
qualification to the principle enunciated by the dying Hercules to his 
son Hyllus that to obey a father is ‘the best law’—vowov κάλλιστον 
(Soph., Trach., verse 1180). Thus Jesus, for the first time, refers to 
a Father who is not Joseph. The first words of the Saviour as 
recorded by Luke are this declaration that God is His Father (verse 49). 
Second, while we may disregard earthly parents where duty to our 
heavenly Father intervenes, such duty will always involve doing good, 
directly or indirectly, to others. Hence, when Jesus turns away from 
His earthly parents, it is not in caprice or for selfish pleasure, but it is 
that He may be a Teacher and a Servant of all to gain the more. It 
is, in other words, to do God’s will. This doing of God’s will, even 
where it involves parting from parents, is inseparable from all evangelistic 
and missionary work. The giving instruction to the ignorant all the 
world around involves the setting aside of domestic ties under a strong 
sense of duty to obey our heavenly Father, and to do His will. 
Chamisso says : ‘ He whose will should and shall be done gave much : 
I will fold the hands in thankfulness ’— 


‘Ich will zum Dankgebet die Hande falten.’ 


We may do that in sickness and in death, but in our days of health we 

must use God’s gifts and do His will in more practical ways than by 

folding the hands. Dr. Wardlaw followed a better way. In 1830 he 

gave one daughter, Mrs. Reid, to missionary work in India. In 1840 
VOL. V. 11 
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he gave another daughter, Mrs. Thompson, to the same field of labour. 
On this occasion he wrote: ‘The blessed cause is eminently worthy of 
the sacrifice both already made and about to be made—the sacrifice of 
the feelings of nature at the shrine of Divine Grace.’ This fact is 
quoted from the Lond. Mis. Society’s Chronicle for July, 1889. Every 
Congregationalist should feel impelled by interest in Christ’s cause, and 
sympathy for the heathen, to read this Chronicle. The designation 
‘Humble Service’ hardly covers the Principle of Sacrifice, as it does 
not necessarily involve Missionary Labour. The writer believes that 
this narrative is showing us that the Mind of Christ, in obedience to 
the Divine Father, seeks to bless the world to its uttermost extremity, 
and is willing to leave father and mother to accomplish this great end. 
We may define this Principle as the Missionary Principle. As a labour 
of love it is fittingly associated with the Servants’ Grade. 

5. It may be owing to the fact that the law of duty is here being set 
forth in its relation to the Parental Principle, human and Divine, that 
Joseph and Mary are here regarded pre-eminently as parents. This 
portion of the chapter does not bring them into connection with what 
is supernatural. It has a very human aspect. The parents seek Jesus, 
not for His wisdom or blessing, but as sorrowing parents seek a lost 
child. 

6. When Jesus has done the business of His heavenly Father, then, 
and not till then, He goes down to Nazareth, and is subject to His 
parents. It is noticeable that nothing is said of His subjection to them 
in regard to His previous residence at Nazareth, but only in respect to 
His residence there after the will of His heavenly Father has been done. 

They who are only babes in Christ will show more moral weakness 
than those who are men in Christ. While Christ is as a Babe in them, 
even though He has perfected the great principles of Judaism, the Jews 
and Gentiles whom He has made free from law show some weakness in 
respect to that law. So far as the feast of the Passover is concerned, 
they turn back to former things. The writer holds that this going to 
Jerusalem to perfect the days of the paschal feast is an evidence of 
weakness, just as was the attempt to do concerning Christ what was but 
legal custom (verse 28). The Christian Churches of all ages, and as 
including Jewish as well as Gentile Christians, have shown much weak- 
ness in regard to ancient Jewish feasts. The controversy respecting 
Good Friday and the proper time for commemorating the death of 
Christ was very long and somewhat fierce. Victor, Bishop of Rome, 
would have excommunicated the Asiatic Churches for not keeping 
Easter according to Roman custom (Euseb., H. E., Lib. V., c. xxii.). 
In allusion to this moral tending to things behind, Luke says: ‘ And 
His parents went yearly to Jerusalem to the feast of the passover’ 
(verse 41). They are not said to take Christ, nor is the general phrase 
used ‘they went,’ as in verse 39 we read of them returning. Prominence 
is given to the parents. Jerusalem is the Sinaitic Realm in its earthly 
aspect. All that they perfect when they go is the time or days of the 
feast. Paul says: ‘ Ye desire to be in bondage over again. Ye observe 
days, and months, and seasons, and years. I am afraid of you’ 
(Gal. iv. 9-11). 
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As the Christ in men passes up from the state of Childhood, increas- 
ing in strength, and becoming full of wisdom, there comes a time when 
the Mind of Christ becomes an Instructor to the ignorant, and puts an 
end to this yearly reversion to Jerusalem. We do not again read of 
these parents returning after they have found Jesus in the Temple, and 
He has gone down with them. The era of this change is fixed at 
twelve years. This accords with the time at which, in an ordinary life, 
moral faculties begin to awaken, and to show an intelligent knowledge 
of moral distinctions. When this age comes, Christ begins to manifest 
the Missionary Spirit embodied in Him. He goes to the Jewish realm 
as the parents go. But He does not go merely to observe times and 
seasons. He goes to bea Teacher of the ignorant. He goes out with 
the Teachers of men. When it is said that He is found in the Temple 
in the midst of the Teachers, we have no reason to suppose that He had 
just joined those Teachers, or that they were in the Temple before He 
entered it. ‘The Teachers were not usually thus gathered in the literal 
temple. Luke does not say: ‘In the midst of certain Teachers’ 
(verse 46). He uses no limiting word, but speaks of ‘the Teachers’ as 
if he meant all their class. Jesus is now beginning to manifest Himself 
in the Minds of the world’s Teachers. Hespake of His disciples teaching 
(διδάσκοντες, Matt. xxviii. 20) all the nations, and He said He would 
ever be with them. So Luke speaks of Him as ‘in the midst of the 
Teachers ’—é€v μέσῳ τῶν διδασκάλων (verse 46). These Teachers are 
Christ’s Teachers, in whom His Mind is going out to enlighten the 
world. In this sense He is doing His Father’s business more effectually 
than if He had merely been astonishing a number of literal Jewish 
~Doctors by wise questions and answers. We never read that the Jewish 
Doctors of the law became greatly benefited by a literal conversation 
with Christ in the Temple. But if these Teachers are Christ’s Teachers, 
going out to bless the world, to accompany whom Christ forsakes father 
and mother, with whom Christ accompanies from the time that He 
leaves His parents, and whom we are not told that He ever forsakes, 
‘then His allusion to His need to be about His Father’s business is the 
more expressive. We should not think of Christ as being alone until 
the third day, and then joining the Teachers. If He stayed behind at 
all, it is inherently probable that it must have been for some reason, 
and in some company. The statement that He was sitting in the 
midst of the Teachers suggests what had been for some time His posi- 
tion and employment : 


“ Gott kommt vom Himmel euch zu lehren ; 
Seht, wie vor ihm die Erde schweigt. 
Die Heiden drangen sich zu horen, 
Da sich der grosse Lehrer zeigt.’ 
(i Ρ. ὕξ) 


“God comes from heaven to teach you ; see how the earth is silent before Him. 
The Heathen crowd to listen where the great Teacher shows Himself.’ 


This narrative first shows us the Mind of Christ becoming a Teacher 
to the Teachers of the world. His presence amongst these Teachers is 
as the manifested nucleus of the Christian Church. Irenzeus says that 
the Valentinians teach that the last twelve AZons from Anthropus and 
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Ecclesia, that is from Man and the Church, have their forthcoming 
signified in the fact that the Lord was twelve years old when He dis- 
puted with teachers of the law (τοῖς ΝομοδιδασκάλοιξΞ), and in His choice 
of the twelve Apostles (Iren., Lib. I, c.i1,§ 5). The writer believes 
that Truth is reflected in this statement. In the Greek Gospel of 
Thomas (c. xix.) the incident is thus described : ‘When He was twelve 
years old, His parents went, according to custom, to Jerusalem, to the 
feast of the Passover, with their company, and after the feast they 
returned to their house. And as they were returning, the Child Jesus 
went up to Jerusalem, and His parents thought that He was in their 
company. And when they had travelled a day’s journey they sought 
Him amongst their kinsfolk, and not finding Him they were grieved, 
and returned again to the city, seeking Him. And after the third day 
(καὶ μετὰ τρίτην ἡμέραν) they found Him in the temple, sitting in the 
midst of the Teachers, both hearing and questioning them. And all 
gave heed and marvelled how, being a Child, He silences the elders and 
teachers of the people, solving the chief things of the law, and the 
parables of the prophets. And His mother, Mary, approaching, said to 
Him: Child, why hast Thou done this to us? Lo we have sought 
Thee sorrowing. And Jesus said to them: Why seek ye Me? Know 
ye not that I must be about My Father’s business? But the Scribes 
and Pharisees said: Art thou the mother of this Child? She said, I 
am. And they said to her, Blessed art thou amongst women, for God 
hath blessed the Fruit of thy womb. For we have never heard or seen 
of such glory, and virtue, and wisdom.’ The Pseudo-Gregory refers to 
Him ‘Sitting in the midst of the Teachers, and amazing (ἐκπλήττων) 
them with a wisdom beyond the time of His bodily stature.’ Such 
allusions to this incident show that Christ’s presence amongst these 
Teachers was regarded rather as evidence of marvellous and supernatural 
precocity, than as conferring great benefit upon man. As Pope, and 
Chatterton, and Watts, and Macaulay, and others, showed early mani- 
festations of genius, so Christ is supposed to be here showing early 
indications of Divine Wisdom. He is classed, in thought, with those 
youthful prodigies to whom Cato is alluding when he says that ‘a Senile 
Youth is a sign of a premature death ’—‘ Senilem juventam praematurze 
mortis esse signum’ (Pliny, Lib. VII., c. lii.). Thus Luke’s narrative 15 
virtually brought down to the level of those wonderful statements in the 
Apocryphal Gospels, respecting Christ confounding the Rabbis who 
undertook to teach Him the Alphabet. It is difficult, however, to see 
how a mere manifestation of superhuman precocity can be said to be an 
attention to God’s business, such as made it needless for His parents to 
seek Him. 

The literal theory does not recognise any relation of this narrative to 
the whole world. On the moral theory, since Christ has just been 
represented as perfecting Judaism, it is fitting that, on His departure 
from that narrow realm, He should be set before us as the World’s. 
Teacher and Missionary. There are, in the narrative, evidences of this. 
world-wide aspect. First we read that when Christ had come to Boy- 
hood’s age, He did not conform to the times and seasons kept by His 
parents. _They simply went to Jerusalem to perfect the days, and then 
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returned. But Jesus did not return. We do not read that they did 
anything for those in Jerusalem or the Jewish realm, but Jesus remained 
behind to be a Teacher. He remained with the class of Teachers. 
And these Teachers are not said to be Jewish Teachers. They are 
Christ’s Teachers, in whom He is beginning to manifest His wisdom for 
the World’s enlightenment. In so doing He begins at Jerusalem, as 
He commands His Teachers to do (xxiv. 47). Weread: ‘And when 
He was twelve years old, they (αὐτῶν) went up after the custom of the 
feast, and when they had fulfilled the days, as they (αὐτοὺς) were return- 
ing, the Boy (ais) Jesus tarried behind in Jerusalem.’ The pronouns 
appear designed to show that this going up and returning are specially 
the acts of the parents, as apart from Christ. We have now the term 
παῖς, or ‘Boy,’ applied to Jesus, for the Christ in Men is coming to an 
age of Wisdom. Philo says: ‘For where was my body before genesis ὃ 
and where will it go after death? And where are the different bodily 
statures of the seemingly underlying man? Where is the infant (βρέφος), 
where the boy (ais), where the boy-like (ἀντίπαις), where he who is now 
a youth (ἡβῶν), where the stripling (μειράκιον), the first bearded (πρωτο- 
γένειος), the young man (νεανίας), the perfect man? (ὁ τέλειος ἀνήρ) 
(Lib. de Cherub., c. xxxii.). This passage illustrates Paul’s reference to 
our coming to a perfect man (és ἄνδρα τέλειον, Ephes. iv. 13), as well as 
this first application to Jesus of the term παῖς, or ‘ Boy.’ Christ, although 
belonging to Galilee, the moral realm free from Jewish law, remains 
behind in the Jewish realm, not to observe its times and seasons, but 
with a benevolent design. He wishes, through the Teachers in whom 
His Church is being founded, to manifest unto men in ignorance the 
Wisdom of which He is becoming full. 

The Prophetic Body, or Joseph, could not have Christ for a Son 
until it put away its prejudice against Mary, or the Gentiles. But even 
when Christianity came in, there was danger lest the ties of local and 
domestic connections should lead the Church to forget that it had a 
message of Mercy to deliver to the world. Like the Essenes, they 
needed not to call any worldly possessions their own (Acts iv. 32), and, 
in addition to this freedom from local entanglements, they sometimes 
needed persecution to send them everywhere preaching the Word 
(Acts viii. 4). Even after Christian Churches were founded, the old 
spirit of caste and exclusiveness, alien to the law of Brotherhood, some- 
times broke out (1 Cor. i. 11, 12; Gal. ii. 12). Christians who have 
this spirit may know Christ as a Child, but they cannot know Him as a 
Boy who is becoming full of wisdom. When Paul is describing babes 
in Christ he calls them carnal, and says there is jealousy and strife 
amongst them, one claiming to be of Paul, and another of Apollos 
(1 Cor. iti. 1-4). ‘These parents know Jesus as a Child, but inasmuch as 
they are not with Him in teaching, but are leaving Him, they do not 
know Him as the Boy. They have not His Mind of Wisdom, so far as 
to see their duty to the world. They do not know that Christ’s Mind 
goes out to all, and wishes to give light to all. They think that they 
have done their duty to the Jew when they have observed the days of 
the Jewish feast. They are not of the world. Christ has chosen them 
out of the world (John xv. 19). He has called them to be a separate 
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people, free from the bondage of law, that is, He has called them to 
Nazareth of Galilee. But there is one great lesson they have yet to 
learn. It is that expressed in the words: ‘As Thou didst send Me into 
the world, even so sent I them into the world’ (John xvii. 18). The 
fault of these Christians who do not stay behind with Christ is indicated 
in the words: ‘Supposing Him to be in the company’ (verse 44). 
That is, as Christians, they are imagining that the Boy Christ, full of 
Wisdom, is all with them. They are wanting a monopoly of Heavenly 
Light. They are mistaking the Sun of Righteousness for a Private 
Lamp, and think that they are the people with whom Wisdom will die 
(Job xii. 2). So long as they refrain from becoming the World’s 
Teachers, they cannot find the Mind of Christ, the Boy full of Wisdom. 
It is the Teachers who know Him in this aspect. Other Christians 
who have not the Missionary Spirit only know Him as a Babe. When 
Jonah went one day’s journey into Nineveh, it was as a Jewish Prophet 
going to Jews. But these parents are Christians, not Jews. They are 
leaving the Jewish realm when they go that one day’s journey. The 
writer holds that just as the number of days’ journeys referred to in 
Jonah mark moral classes, so is it here. But now a new class, that of 
Christians, has come into the world. Hence we have indications of 
four days. First there is the one day’s journey of the Christian Class 
tending to Galilee. Next there are the three great classes symbolized in 
Jonah, and indicated in Paul’s allusions to Jews, Greeks, and Bar- 
barians (Rom. i. 14; 1 Cor. i. 22). The entire world outside the 
Christian Church admits of being morally classified according to this 
threefold distinction. The parents think that the Boy is in their class, 
and they seek Him in that class, but He cannot be found. ‘And His 
parents knew it not, but supposing Him to be in the company, they 
went a day’s journey, and they sought again for Him amongst their 
kinsfolk and acquaintance’ (verse 44). Jesus says that we are not to 
make feasts for our kinsmen (xiv. 12). We are to have wider sympathies, 
going out to the poor, the maimed, the halt, the blind. So these parents 
need wider sympathies. They cannot find Christ, the Teacher, by 
keeping to their own Christian Class. They must do the will of God 
towards others before they can know the doctrine. Selfish Christians 
can never be enlightened Christians, for they have not much of the 
Mind of Christ. The Saviour separates Himself from these parents as 
by a three days’ journey. That is, He goes out in His class of Teachers, 
first to Jews, then to Greeks, then to Barbarians. The sound has to go 
out into all the earth, and the words unto the ends of the world 
(Rom. x. 18). 

These parents are led by their desire of finding Christ to turn again 
to the Jewish realm, and the great world. This is a search for fellow- 
ship with Christ as a Teacher. They who wanted to have fellowship 
with Him in humility had to go to the Manger, and if these Christians 
want fellowship with Christ as a Teacher of Heavenly Wisdom, they 
must have world-wide sympathies. The first day’s journey has respect 
to Jews. Even that measure of sympathy does not reach Christ’s 
measure, and they must have their hearts more enlarged before they can 
find Him. To go to Jerusalem is to go in the direction in which He 
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will certainly be found. This the parents know. ‘And when they found 
Him not, they returned to Jerusalem, seeking again for Him.’ Some 
think that the search is to be regarded as only extending to three days, 
even including the one day’s journey towards Galilee. But the moral 
drift of the narrative shows that they seek Him for three days exclusive 
of that day. The passage that has been quoted from the Apocryphal 
Gospels shows that this was the ancient view. 

It is said that after three days they find Him in the Temple—<» τῷ 
iep@. It is taken for granted that this is the Temple in Jerusalem. As 
evidence of this fact, appeal may be made to the words: ‘And they 
worshipped Him, and returned to Jerusalem with great joy, and were 
continually in the Temple (ἐν τῷ ἱερῷ) blessing God’ (xxiv. 53). But 
when the Temple at Jerusalem was so guarded, and women so rigidly 
excluded from its inner courts, foreigners, also, and all defiled persons 
being kept beyond a partition wall, or prevented entering (Jos., Ant., 
Lib. IX., c. vii., § 4; Wars, Lib. VI., c. ii., § 4), does it not seem some- 
what incongruous to the literalist that men and women, who were 
receiving a new faith, should have been permitted to carry on their 
Christian Worship so continuously in this Jewish Temple, and that not 
only by day, but by night (verse 37; xxiv. 53, etc.)? How comes it to 
pass, also, that these Christian Worshippers are not represented as joining 
in the worship and sacrifices of the Jews in the Temple? How could 
they have been consistent Christians had they thus reverted to the rites 
of Judaism? This difficulty is avoided by Lightfoot’s view that Christ 
and the Teachers were in the Synagogue which was near the court in 
the mount of the Temple. But no hint is given by Luke that Christ 
was only in an adjunct of the Temple, and not in the Temple itself. 
The writer holds that all the incidents connected with this Temple tend 
to show that it is not the literal Temple in the literal Jerusalem, and 
hence that the history must be moral. We have seen that Luke is 
dealing with the GEconomy or Spiritual Side of Christ’s Nature. The 
writer has urged that the Temple to which Satan took Christ (Matt. iv. 5), 
and out of which Christ drove all evil things (John ii. 14), is an emblem 
of the Mind or Spiritual Nature. It is a fact that gives weight to this 
view, and to what the writer has said of the Incarnation and the 
GEconomy, that Matthew’s account of the Incarnation makes no allusion 
to the Temple, while Luke’s account of the G£conomy makes several 
allusions to it. This tends to show that the Temple is in relation to the 
Spiritual Side. But even in the Mind, or Spiritual Nature, there may 
be progress. A man may have a willing Mind, and yet it may be a 
comparatively ignorant Mind. In such case, while Christ the Child 
may be in the Mind, we can hardly say that the Christ full of wisdom is 
in it. The writer is speaking of ignorance and wisdom as respects 
Christian truth. In these allusions to the Temple we see progress thus : 
First, Simeon, or the Principle of Christian Service, becomes spiritual 
instead of outward and fleshly. That is, it enters the Temple, and 
Christ is brought to its arms, but it is Christ as the Child (verse 27). 
Second, Anna, or the Principle of Praise, becomes spiritual and departs 
not from the Temple night and day (verse 37). She must therefore 
have been in the Temple when the Child was brought in. But nowa 
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third great Principle comes in, that according to which Christ is the 
world’s Teacher and Missionary. The allusion in verse 40 to His 
growth and fulness of Wisdom, prepares for the introduction of Christ 
as the Teacher. If Simeon or Service came to the Temple, or Spiritual 
Nature, and-if Anna or Praise came to the Temple, it is fitting that 
Christ, as the Teacher, should be found in the Temple also. He was 
not teaching according to the letter that killeth, but according to the 
spirit that giveth life (2 Cor. iii. 6). Another singular feature, however, 
is manifest in Luke’s allusions to the Temple. It is that in every case 
the Temple is seen to be on the Servants’ Grade. It has some word of 
that grade toshow it. Thus Simeon ‘comes’ into the Temple (verse 27). 
It is Anna as ‘serving’ God who departs not from the Temple (verse 37). 
And Christ is ‘found’ in the Temple (verse 46). But the Servants’ 
Grade is the Grade of Sacrifice. And since the Temple pertains to the 
Spiritual, not the Fleshly Side, so far as Anna and Simeon and Christ 
render service or offer sacrifice on the Servants’ Grade, that service or 
sacrifice must be spiritual. So far as Christ is associated with these 
various personifications described by Luke, the Service or Sacrifice must 
be acceptable to God. The Mind offering the sacrifice is a Son of God 
for He is the Father of spirits (Heb. xii. 9), and ‘formeth the spirit of 
man within Him’ (Zech. xii. 1). When the Mind of Christ is brought 
forth in our Minds, then we begin to offer Spiritual Sacrifices, doing our 
Father’s will by seeking to bless His creatures, and to glorify Him 
amongst men. It is in this aspect that every Christian Mind, acting on 
the Grade of Servants, is the Temple of God. This is not the same 
sense as that in which our Soulical Bodies, having the Spiritual Body or 
Holy Ghost of Christ enswathed in them, are said to be a Sanctuary 
(vais) of the Holy Ghost (1 Cor. vi. 19). Instead of that, the Minds in 
which Christ's Humble Mind is brought forth, prompting them to 
Sacrifice and Service to God for the good of others, become individually 
and collectively a Temple in the sense in which Peter refers to a 
Spiritual House that has Temple-rites and sacrifices of a spiritual kind 
carried on in it. He says: ‘Ye also, as living stones, are built up a 
Spiritual House (οἶκος πνευματικός) to be a holy priesthood (sis ἱεράτευμα 
ἅγιον), to offer up Spiritual Sacrifices (πνευματικὰς θυσίας), acceptable to 
God through Jesus Christ’ (1 Pet. ii. 5). The Apostle is referring 
virtually to Anna and Service for others when he says: ‘Through Him, 
then, let us offer up a Sacrifice of Praise to God continually, that is, the 
fruit of lips which make confession to His name. But to do good and 
to communicate forget not, for with such Sacrifices God is well pleased’ 
(Heb. xiii. 15,16). Paul is associating this serving God for the good of 
others with his Spiritual Nature when he says: ‘ For God is my Witness, 
whom I serve in my spirit, in the Gospel of His Son (@ λατρεύω ἐν τῶ 
πνεύματι μου ἐν τῷ εὐαγγελίῳ τοῦ υἱοῦ αὐτοῦ), how unceasingly I make 
mention of you’ (Rom. i. 9). If God dwells with the humble and con- 
trite spirit, such a spirit must be His Temple. Its prayers, and gifts, 
and service for others, must be its Spiritual Sacrifices. ‘We are the 
circumcision, who worship by the Spirit of God, and glory in Christ 
Jesus, and have no confidence in the flesh’ (Phil. iii. 3). Barnabas 
says: ‘In us, in the habitation of our heart, God truly dwells ’— Διὸ ἐν 
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τῷ κατοικητηρίῳ ἡμῶν ἀληθῶς ὁ Osis κατοικεῖ ἐν ἡμῖν (c. svi.) pis Issthe 
spiritual temple being built for the Lord’—reurior: πνευματικὸς ναὺς 
οἰκοδομούμενος TH κυρίῳ (Id.). The writer holds that it is in this sense 
that Christ is found in the Temple. He is found in the consecrated 
Minds of His Christian Teachers, who are doing God’s will in enlighten- 
ing the ignorant. Thus their Minds are a Spiritual Temple, in which 
Spiritual “Sacrifices are being offered to God. Christ is in their midst, 
not asa Jewish Rabbi amongst His scholars, but as He walks in the 
midst of His golden candlesticks that are enlightening the world 
(Rey. ii. 1). ‘For we are a Sanctuary (ναός) of the living God, even as 
God said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them.’ Thus it may be said 
that this Temple does not exclude Jerusalem, or the Jewish realm. It 
is, however, a Temple in which Spiritual Sacrifices are being offered by 
Christ’s servants, not only for Jews, but for Greeks and Barbarians also. 
Paul reached out a long way in seeking to bless men. ‘For we stretch 
not ourselves overmuch, as though we reached not unto you, for we 
came even as far as unto you in ‘the Gospel of Christ’ (2 Cor. x. 14). 
When the parents seek again for Christ, the Boy full of Wisdom, and go 
out in service to all, Jews, Greeks, and Barbarians, they find Him 
amongst the Teachers, in the Temple. ‘The reader will not think that 
this outgoing must be local and bodily. The two interesting volumes, 
describing the labours of J. J. Paton in the New Hebrides, give an im- 
pressive illustration of an actual parting from devout and loving parents, 
in order to serve Christ. But so long as we who abide at home pray for 
all, and do what we can to bless all, we are showing the Missionary 
Spirit, and coming to Christ in the Temple. ‘And it came to pass, 
after three days, they found Him in the temple, sitting in the midst of 
the Teachers, both hearing them and asking them questions’ (verse 46). 

Sometimes to sit with Christ implies fellowship. ‘He sat down, and 
the Apostles with Him’ (xxii. 14). ‘And made us to sit with Him’ 
(Ephes. ii. 6). ‘I will give to Him to sit down with Me’ (Rev. iil. 21). 
Hence some might regard this sitting merely as a token of fellowship. 
But since Teachers are represented as sitting in Moses’s seat (Matt. 
xxiii. 2), it is more probable that this sitting has respect to Christ as a 
Teacher of Teachers. Like Mary, they are sitting at His feet, and 
hearing His Word (x. 39). The system of teaching by question and 
answer is sometimes called Socratic. We may see it fully illustrated in 
the Memorabilia of Xenophon. Socrates, however, did not usually sit 
to teach, but taught in public places. No hint is given that Christ 
seeks knowledge. He hears them and asks them questions, but this 
was what a Teacher like Socrates did when, throughout, He was only 
communicating knowledge, not seeking it. They are astonished at 
Him, but He is not astonished at them. So they who hear the Sermon 
on the mount are said to be astonished (Matt. vii. 28). The Gospel of 
the Infancy, like the literal theory generally, sets this incident before us 
as something wonderful without showing that practical good comes 
from it. ‘And when He was twelve years old they took Him to 
Jerusalem to the feast. When the feast was ended they themselves 
returned, but the Lord Jesus remained in the temple, amongst the 
doctors both old and learned, of the sons of Israel, whom he asked 
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various things concerning branches of knowledge (‘de scientiis’), and 
answered them in turn. For He said to them, Whose Son is Messiah ? 
They answered, The Son of David. ‘Wherefore then, says He, does 
He in spirit call Him Lord, when he says, The Lord said unto my 
Lord, Sit at my right hand, that I may make Thy foes Thy footstool ? 
Again the prince of the Doctors said to Him, Hast Thou read the 
Books? And the Lord Jesus said: Both the Books and the things 
which are contained in the Books, and He explained the Books, and 
the Law, and the precepts, and statutes, and mysteries, which are con- 
tained in the Books of the Prophets, things which the intellect of no 
creature can fully follow. That Doctor therefore said: I have never 
hitherto comprehended nor heard such wisdom. Who, I pray, do you 
think that Boy will be?’ (c. 1.). 

One special feature of this narrative the writer has hitherto refrained 
from noticing. In Gen. xxi. 16, 17 ; xxii. 10-12, we have seen how two 
different epithets, as ‘child,’ ‘young man,’ bring before us two distinct 
aspects of the same person. It seems as if, in this narrative, Christ is 
being sought in two aspects, a higher and a lower, both of which, how- 
ever, pertain to the Grade of Servants. In one aspect He is being 
sought as a παῖς, or Boy, full of wisdom. In the other and lower aspect 
He is being sought as a réxvov, or ‘ Child.’ In the former aspect He is 
said to be sought by His γονεῖς, or parents (verses 41, 43). In the 
lower aspect He is said to be sought by His father and mother (verse 48). 
The word used to describe the former seeking is ἀναζητέω, which means 
‘to seek again,’ or ‘to seek diligently.’ It generally applies to a search 
for what has been previously known. Barnabas had previously known 
Saul when he went to seek him again (Acts xi. 25). Referring to the 
fear of women having entered a prohibited grove, Plutarch says that 
frequently, when there were earthquakes, or droughts, or portents, the 
Tanagreeans would search again (ἀναζητεῖ) the grove (Ques. Grec., 
c. xl.). But when reference is made to the seeking the τέκνον, or Child 
(verse 48), we have simply the word ζητέω (verses 48, 49). This does 
not imply diligent or repeated search. It is even applicable to that 
which had never before been known. Christ does not blame them for 
the seeking again (verses 45, 46), but He does, indirectly, blame them 
for the seeking (verse 49). They found Him morally in the Temple, 
found Him as the Wisdom of God, and so must have had some under- 
standing of that Wisdom. But the father and mother who seek Him 
as a Child, do not understand His Word which He speaks unto them 
(verse 50). The seeking of the Child appears to bring in the Parental 
Principle as in conflict with the Principle of Obedience to the Divine 
Father. They are seeking in sorrow, not in respect to Service to others. 
They sorrow as Paul’s friends sorrow to think they shall see him no 
more (Acts xx. 38). Maryasa Motheris the speaker. She can fittingly 
represent human and selfish sorrow. She says nothing of Christ teach- 
ing others, or of the claims of others, but she says, ‘Why hast Thou 
thus dealt with us? (verse 48). The words ‘with us’ show an aspect 
of weakness and selfishness, as in contrast with Christ’s allusion to His 
Father, and with the claims of an ignorant world. The parents who 
find Him in the temple find Him as the Boy full of wisdom. They 
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have gathered to Him and to His Teachers, no more to leave them. It 
is not they who find fault with Christ. It is the father and mother 
representing the Parental Principle in Christians in its weakness, and in 
its hostile action against the Missionary Spirit as manifested by those 
who have the Mind of Christ. The narrative, so far as respects the 
searching again for the Boy, ends with the words, ‘ And all that heard 
Him were amazed at His understanding and His answers, and when 
they saw Him they were astonished.’ So we read: ‘The multitudes 
were astonished at His teaching, for He taught them as One having 
authority, and not as the scribes’ (Matt. vii. 28, 29). There appears to 
be an allusion in verses 47, 48, to the Servants’ Grade and the Heathen 
Grade, to which two grades the Jews, Greeks, and Barbarians outside 
the Christian realm, and to whom Christ with His Teachers has gone 
out on the Servants’ Grade, may be said to belong. First we read that 
those who ‘heard’ were astonished. This shows that they were on the 
Servants’ Grade. The words, ‘and when they saw,’ have also a grade 
word ‘see’ of the same grade, but it is so used as to imply that they 
had not previously been on that grade, but were now coming to it. 
The heathen had been previously in darkness. Hence the words, 
‘And when they saw Him,’ are expressive. 

Next, coming to the lower aspect in which Selfish Sorrow seeks the 
Child as a Parent seeks a lost child, and can only speak of its own 
grief, not of the needs of others, the narrative reads: ‘And His mother 
said to Him, Child, Why hast Thou thus done to us? Lo, Thy father 
and I have sought Thee sorrowing’ (verse 48). Jesus virtually condemns 
this kind of seeking, as in opposition to obedience to the Heavenly 
Father. It is not literally likely that He would have condemned 
their search had it been literal, for surely it must be the duty of 
parents to seek a child whom they have lost. If this seeking of the 
Child is an act of Parental Weakness; if it be Human Affection in its 
conflict with duty to obey God, and to make Christ known to the 
heathen, then Christ’s words appear natural. So is it natural that the 
father and mother, under the influence of this Human Weakness, should 
not understand Christ’s word respecting the Heavenly Father. ‘And 
He said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? (verse 49). There 
is some controversy as to how the following sentence should be rendered. 
Theré is a Greek idiom according to which, to be in the affairs of any- 
one is sometimes equivalent to being in the house of anyone, since a 
man’s affairs usually pertain to his house. The Syriac, Theophylact, 
and others have the reading ‘house,’ which the Revisers have adopted. 
The writer admits that, according to the moral theory, Christ is in the 
Spiritual House or Temple of Saintly Minds, but yet he thinks that it is 
better to adhere to the reading of the Authorized Version, and that for 
the following reasons: 1. The narrative pertains to the Grade of 
Service and Sacrifice. 2. Christ is not merely in the Temple, He is in 
the Temple doing something. He is in the midst of His Teachers, 
enabling them to enlighten the world, and this implies actual attention 
to God’s work. 3. Jesus said He came, not to do His own will, but the 
will of Him that sent Him (John vi. 38), and He says also: ‘We must 
work the works of Him that sent Me while it is day’ (John ix. 4). In 
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this respect Christ is high above the Persian kings, who relieved the 
tedium of their travels, not by reading anything profitable, or devising 
anything noble, and worthy of report, but by whittling wood (£1. Var. 
Hist., Lib. XIV., c. xi1.). 4. The idiom of the neuter pronoun, followed 
by the genitive, is more commonly used in reference to affairs than to a 
house. Sometimes the home affairs are mentioned in addition to the 
house, or by some word involving a reference to the house. At other 
times the house is not implied at all. Isocrates says: Ὁ Osis τὰ τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων διοικεῖ---- God directs the affairs of men.’ Euripides says: τὰ 
τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ τὰ τοῦ πατρὸς oxo7e-——‘ He considers the affairs of God, and 
the affairs of his father’ (Helen., verse 914). Philo, referring to Joseph 
in Potiphar’s house, speaks of him as being ‘of good repute in the 
things according to housekeeping ’—:zidox1uav ἐν τοῖς κατὰ τὴν οἰκουρίαν 
(Lib. de Jos., c. ix.). He also speaks of being exercised in the things 
according to stewardship—vofs κατ᾽ ofzovowiav (Id., c. vill.). The Sept. 
speaks of Joseph being over the house, and having ail the things of 
Potiphar given into his hand (Gen. xxxix. 4, 8). The Latin of Irenzeus 
has: ‘ Non scitis quoniam in his quze Patris mei sunt oportet me esse ?’ 
—‘Do ye not know that it behoves me to be in the things which are 
my Father's?’ (Lib. I., c. xvu.).. The Evangel. Thom, A’, Ὁ ΠΣ 
ἐν τοῖς τοῦ πατρὺς, Which we may read, ‘In the things of My Father.’ 
The writer would follow the Authorized Version: ‘ Wist ye not that I 
must be about My Father’s business? And they understood not the 
saying which He spake unto them’ (verses 49, 50). Meyer says that 
‘if the angelic announcement in 1. 26 and following verses, and also 
11. 10-79, be historical, it is altogether incomprehensible how the words 
of Jesus could be unintelligible to His parents.’ But, on the moral 
theory, the ignorance of the parents is not inconsistent with what is said 
by the Angel. 
When the narrative has clearly shown that we are not to let even our 
parents keep us back from duty to our Heavenly Father, it then recog- 
nises the Principle of Obedience to Parents. The former part of 
verse 51 sets forth this Principle. It comes in after Christ has been 
manifested, to quote Eusebius, as 6 τῶν ἀρετῶν διδάσκωλος, ὁ ἔν πᾶσιν 
ἀγαθοῖς τοῦ Πατρὸς, ὁ θεῖος καὶ οὐράνιος τοῦ Θεοῦ Adyos—‘ The Teacher of 
virtues, rendering service in all good things of the Father, the Divine 
and heavenly Word of God’ (H. E., § 10). It is only as, in our Minds, 
we have made manifest the Mind of the Divine Teacher, who obeys 
God more than He obeys man, that men will wonder, as they did of 
old, at ‘the nobility of the God-loving and devout race of Christians ’ — 
θαυμάσαν τὴν γενναιότητα τοῦ Θεοφιλοῦς [1. 4] καὶ Θεοσεβοῦς γένους τῶν 
Χριστιανῶν (Martyr. Polycarpi, c. ii.). As the Mind of Christ 15 mani- 
fested in Teachers of Men, who are serving their generation according 
to God’s will, so it has been-manifested in multitudes of young people 
who have been more obedient and loving to their parents for Christ’s 
sake. They have obeyed them in the Lord (Ephes. wi. 1). Such 
obedience implies that it is a virtue in parents to maintain parental 
authority. The Greeks punished the father for neglect of duty, if his 
children were quarrelsome (Plut., Apoph. Lac., § 29). The very fact 
that Christ is thus represented as going to Nazareth, the realm of the 
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separate people, and there being in subjection to His parents, shows 
that even children may have the Mind of Christ brought forth in them. 
It is the Mind of Christ to obey parents, so far as that duty comes 
second to the duty of obedience to our Heavenly Father. Iemon’s 
tender and beautiful language to his father well illustrates the two kinds 
of filial obedience. While he says: Πάτερ, σός eius—‘O Father, I am 
thine’ and while he promises to follow him, and to think more of him 
than of marriage, he adds the saving clause: σοῦ καλῶς ἡγουμένου----᾿ So 
long as thou art leading well.’ So he says: ‘To me, O father, there 
is no more honourable possession than to have thee acting prosperously : 
for what greater delight of renown can there be to children than a 
flourishing father ? (Soph., Antig., verses 635-638, 701-704). A‘schylus 
refers to σέβας τεκόντων, or ‘veneration of parents,’ as written the third 
in the laws of most honourable Justice (Iket., verse 687). But some 
think that this does not mean the third in order, but only that it is with 
other two. The Gracchi became illustrious through obedience to the 
counsels of their pure-minded mother Cornelia. Cicero says that they 
‘were educated not so much in her lap as in her conversation ’—‘ Non 
tam in gremio educatos, quam in sermone matris’ (De Claris. Orat., 
ἢ 211). Thus verse 51 is a representation and a commendation of early 
piety, such piety being shown at home, and towards parents (1 Tim. v. 4). - 
Isocrates well says: ‘Be to thy parents as thou wouldest have thy 
children be to thee’ (Parain., p. 10). He adds: ‘Fear God. Honour 
thy parents’ (p. 11). This obedience to parents is here shown also on 
the Servants’ Grade. We have the words μετὰ and ‘came.’ ‘And He 
went down with them, and came to Nazareth, and He was subject unto 
them.’ On the literal theory, it is not easy to conceive of a faultless 
subjection of a child to sinful and imperfect parents. That subjection 
might tend to something erroneous and faulty in the child’s conduct, in 
that children are prone to imitate parents, and to welcome error. 


“Ὁ, wie beseliget uns Menschen ein falscher Begriff "᾿ 
(Goethe’s Epigram. ) 


“Ὁ how happy a false notion makes us men "ἢ 


Ancient writers like to speak of Christ as ‘from the Holy Virgin ’—:x 
τῆς ἁγιάς παρθένου (Cyril. de Alex. ad Nest.) ; ‘from the Holy Spirit, and 
from Mary, the holy Virgin’—éx Πνεύματος ἁγίου καὶ ex Μαρίας τῆς ἁγίας 
παρθένου (Απαῖῃ. de Pseud. Greg. Thaum., c. iv.). Origen writes : ‘ Jesus, 
meus Dominus, in hanc generationem mundus ingressus est, in matre 
non est pollutus’ (In Lib. Hom. XIL, c. iv.)—‘ Jesus, my Lord, entered 
pure into this life ; He was not polluted in His mother.’ If men could 
establish the doctrine of the Apocryphal Gospels, that Mary was ever 
sinless, and, as the Romish Synod of a.p. 680 speaks of her, ‘immacu- 
lata semperque virgine gloriosa Maria’—‘ Spotless and ever virgin, the 
glorious Mary ’—they would avoid: difficulty as to Christ’s being born 
sinless from a sinless mother. But just in the degree in which they 
established that truth, they would weaken the force of the declarations 
that He was ‘in all things to be made like unto His brethren’ 
(Heb. ii. 17), and ‘in all points tempted like as we are’ (Heb. iv. 15). 
The Scriptures do not countenance this idea of Mary’s sinlessness. 
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Had she been such a wonderful woman, John, who took her to his own 
home (John xix. 27), would surely have made some reference to her in 
his Epistles. Even if Mary could be shown to be sinless, there is the 
further fact that Joseph is here classed with her. These early writers 
give up Joseph to human sins and infirmities, according to the common 
lot. In later times, Theophylact, in his preface to John’s Gospel, tells 
us that Joseph had seven children by a former wife, four sons and three 
daughters. Then, on Matt. xiii. 55, he says, that Joseph had six 
children by the widow of his brother Cleophas, four sons and two 
-daughters. That the Son of God should literally live for years in sub- 
jection to a literal Galilean peasant, is not as literally probable as the 
view that is here being urged. 

The Principle of Obedience to Parents seems to have no further 
reference to it after the words ‘subject to them.’ The next sentence 
appears to 1efer to Mary, not so much as a mother, as one representing 
the Gentiles. The Jews did not keep Christ’s words in their hearts, and 
hence Joseph is not named. But Gentile Christians kept them. As 
Homer’s words were treasured by the Rhapsodists until Pisistratus 
collected and arranged them, so the truths of Christianity are being 
treasured in the hearts of Gentile Christians. The word of God is 
coming to them. ‘And His mother kept all the sayings in her heart’ 
(verse 51). These were the λόγια, or oracles of Christ, of which 
Polycarp speaks (c. vii.) as in contrast with the oracles previously 
possessed by the Jews (Rom. iii. 2; Acts vii. 38). Prometheus says to 
lo: τοὺς ἐμοὺς λόγους θυμῷ BdA’—‘ Cast these my sayings into thy mind’ 
(4sch., Prom., verse 724). 

The closing verse says: ‘ And Jesus advanced in wisdom, and stature, 
and in favour with God and men’ (verse 50). On the literal theory, 
this verse is full of difficulties. Origen quotes it in. his Fourth Hom. 
on Ps. xxxvii., and argues that there are different stages in the life of the 
inner man as well as of the outer man. He explains on this principle 
the Psalmist’s allusion to nevér having seen the righteous forsaken, and 
Paul’s words: ‘When I was a child,’ etc. Meyer says: ‘ What shifts, 
moreover, have been resorted to, especially since the time of Athanasius 
and Ambrose, to fence with reservations the progress of Jesus in wisdom, 
in such a way as to leave no progress, but merely a successive revealing 
of His inherent wisdom, or else only a growth in the wisdom to be 
attained through human experience.’ Meyer’s own view is thus ex- 
pressed: ‘Luke expresses His mental and bodily development. . 
Observe, moreover, that the advancing in God’s gracious favour assumes 
the sinless perfection of Jesus as growing, as in the way of moral 
development. But this does not exclude child-like innocence, and does 
not include youthful moral perplexities. . . . It is a normal growth from 
child-like innocence to full holiness of the life.’ According to this view, 
Christ grows mentally and bodily, and God regards Him with increasing 
favour as a Son thus growing. This goes very far towards assuming 
that Christ had a Human Mind. Growth in wisdom implies ignorance. 
And ignorance implies the possibility of thinking and speaking in error. 
Moreover it is in direct opposition to the Scriptural and patristic teach- 
ing that Christ was God as well as man. Thomas called Him ‘God’ 
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(John xx. 28), and Peter said that He knew all things (John xxi. 17). 
Paul says that all the fulness of the Godhead is in Him (Col. ii. 9). He 
is to judge the living and the dead (1 Pet. iv. 5), which implies all 
knowledge. John writes of Him as the Lord God, and the Almighty 
(Rev. i. 8). Clemens Romanus designates Him : ‘the Sceptre of God’s 
Majesty’ (c. xvi.). The Second Epistle, formerly ascribed to Clemens, 
begins : ‘ Brethren, we ought thus to think of Jesus Christ as of God.’ 
Ignatius calls Him: ‘ Jesus Christ our God’ (Ad Eph., Introd.). Poly- 
carp says that He is the everlasting High Priest (‘Sempiternus Pontifex,’ 
c. xil.). Eusebius says that He is at the same time Man and God 
(ἄ:θρωπον ὁμοῦ καὶ Θεὸν, H. E., N. το). Julius Firmicus Maternus speaks 
of Him as: ‘Christus Deus’—‘the God Christ,’ and as: ‘Omnipotens 
Deus Christus ’—‘ Christ, the omnipotent God’ (De Er. Prof., pp. 31, 
32). Augustine maintains that Christ became Man without ceasing to 
be God. While it would be impossible to give a logical justification of 
his words in the following passage, it will be seen that he is far from 
teaching such views concerning the Mind of Christ as are taught by 
Canon Farrar, Mr. Geikie, and others. ‘Quamobrem quamquam 
firmissime teneamus de Domino nostro Jesu Christo, et per Scripturas 
disseminatam, et a doctis catholicis earundem Scripturarum tractateribus 
demonstratam tamquam canonicam regulam, quomodo intelligatur Dei 
Filius et zequalis Patri secundum Dei formam in qua est, et minor Patre 
secundum servi formam quam accepit ; in qua forma non solum Patre, 
sed etiam Spiritu sancto, neque hoc tantum, sed etiam se ipso minor 
inventus est, non se ipso qui fuit sed se ipso qui est ; quia forma servi 
accepta formam Dei non amisit, sicut Scripturarum, que in superiore 
libro commemoravimus, testimonia docuerunt’ (De Trinit., Lib. IL., 
cc. 1, u.)—‘ Hence we hold very firmly concerning our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that it has both been taught in Scripture, and demonstrated by 
learned Catholic expositors of the same Scriptures as a canonical rule, 
how the Son of God is to be understood as both equal to the Father 
according to the form of God, in which He is, and less than the Father 
according to the form of a Servant which He assumed: in which form 
He is not only found less than the Father, but also less than the Holy 
Spirit, nor this alone, but also less than He Himself; not than He Him- 
self who was, but than He Himself who is, because, though He has 
assumed the form of a Servant, He has not lost the form of God, as the 
testimonies of the Scriptures which we have considered in the former 
Book have taught us.’ This teaching that Christ is less than Himself is 
comparable to the old puzzle whereby motion was proved to be impos- 
sible. A thing must either move, it was said, in the place where it is, 
or in the place where it is not. Such a tempting premiss was apt to 
beguile the hearer to his logical confusion, and to an admission that 
motion was impossible. 

Origen says: ‘He was made an incarnate Man when He was God, 
and, being made Man, He remained what He was, God’—‘ Homo 
factus incarnatus est, cum Deus esset, et homo factus mansit quod erat, 
Dens (De Prneip., Lib. 1., Pref, §§ 4-10). In Hom, XII., c. 11., on 
Levit., he says: ‘What man is there who does not advance in stature in 
youth? Why should this be mentioned respecting Jesus as something 
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noticeable? This I say to thee who hearest that Jesus grew in bodily 
stature. Understand, then, that it was in the stature of His mind that 
He grew’—‘ Atate anime proficiebat.’ He refers to moral uses of the 
word ‘great,’ as ‘great High Priest,’ and the prophecy that John the 
Baptist should be great. Christ is spoken of as: ‘Very God of very 
God’—‘Ex Deo vero Deum verum’ (Julianus Eclanensis, Cyril. de 
Alex, etc.). Others also speak of Him as being at the same time God 
and Man—®siv ὁμοῦ τε καὶ ἄνθρωπον (Cyril. de Alex., Anath. 6). While 
His godhead is thus clearly recognised, it must be admitted that there 
is a limited Side to Christ, even as respects His knowledge, which finds 
recognition in Scripture. It is recognised in the statement that He 
grew in wisdom, and in all such passages as: ‘And Jesus perceiving it, 
withdrew from thence’ (Matt. xii. 15). This idea of limited knowledge 
is not so fully recognised in ancient writings as is the Godhead of Christ. 
Still it meets with some recognition. Sophronius of Jerusalem, who 
speaks of Him as Perfect God (τέλειος Θεὺς), also says: ‘He took to 
Himself all our substance (φύραμα), I mean flesh of the same kind 
ee as ours, and a rational Soul of the same stock as our souls 
(καὶ ψυχὴν λογικὴν τὴν ψυχαῖς ταῖς ἡμετέραις ὁμόφυλον), and a Mind like 
our mind’ (καὶ νοῦν τῷ νῷ τῷ ἡμῶν παραπλήσιον) (Epist. Synod., Mans., 
T. XI.). .ὄ If Christ was thus God as well as Man, how does the literalist 
justify his teaching that Christ had limited wisdom, or grew in wisdom, 
or had a mind like ours? According to all human experience, growth 
in bodily stature is co-ordinate with a certain mental development. 
How can the literalist admit this mental development without bringing 
into question the Godhead of Christ? But if we regard Christ as being 
within men we can think of Him both as infinite, and as increasing in 
knowledge. Scripture itself links the infinite with the finite in regard to 


what is within man, thus: ‘He hath set eternity (Dein, ΞΕῈ dS teen 
xxi. 33; Is. xxvi. 4, etc.) in their heart, yet so that man cannot find out 
the work that God hath done from the beginning even to the end’ 
(Eccles. 11. 11). “According to all human laws of increase, growth in 
stature involves the accretion to the human body of certain earthy and 
chemical substances. But this body, which thus grew in stature, is 
admitted to be the body which was crucified and laid in the tomb, and 
which is in direct relation to the body which rose from the dead. Thus 
the literalistic theory carries in it the doctrine of a resurrection of these 
literal earthy bodies, with all the difficulties attending such a view. 
Again, the statement that Christ grew in favour with God, implies that 
God had more favourto Christ at one time thananother. On the literal 
theory, this is a somewhat perplexing doctrine. Surely mere difference 
of age, and stature, and wisdom, can hardly be regarded as ruling the 
affection of God the Father towards God the Son. In like manner the 
statement that He grew in favour with men, does not seem to accord 
with the fact that He is unknown to the world until thirty years of age, 
that the people of Nazareth sought to kill Him (iv. 29), and that He 
said that the world hated Him (John xv. 18). 

When, however, we admit the moral theory, and come to think of 
Jesus Christ as within men, these difficulties vanish. For it is literally 
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true that the Christ within us does grow in Wisdom and in Stature. 
Who could not join in Lavater’s Hymn: 
“Ὁ Jesus Christ, grow Thou in me, 
And all things else recede, 


My heart be daily nearer Thee, 
From sin be daily freed ? 


Jude says that we are to grow in grace, and in the γνώσις, or knowledge, 
of the Lord (verse 18), and this is to have Christ more fully formed in 
us. When Paul speaks of our coming to the stature of the fulness of 
Christ (Ephes. iv. 13), and of our growing up into Him (verse 15), he 
implies the growth of Christ in us. And the Christ thus increasing in 
us grows in favour with God as He increases stature, for that increase of 
stature implies more than increase in physical bulk, it implies a growth 
in us of all the Virtue of which Christ is the embodiment. As Christ 
grows in us we are becoming better people, and hence we must grow in 
favour with God. 


‘ But saints are lovely in His sight, 
He views His children with delight, 
He sees their hope, He knows their fear, 
He looks and loves His image there.’ 


The closing words say that He grew in favour with men—apa Θεῷ zai 
ἀνθρώποις. But the reader must bear in mind that, as in verse 14, and 
in Jonah iii. 5, and other passages in the Old Testament that have 
been noted, the word ‘men’ is a grade word of the Young Men’s Grade. 
It means believing Jews, those who have faith in the word of Prophecy. 
It does not mean that Christ grew in favour with all men everywhere. 
It means that the Christly Mind grew in favour, even with those 
believing Jews who were on the Grade of Young Men. It is in a very 
great degree a corroboration of what the writer has said of the two 
grades of Servants and People amongst even Jews, that, as the writings 
of the Talmudists become better known, it is more clearly seen that 
there were two classes of Jews, the Halachists and Hagadists. The 
Halachists are named from ‘ Halachah,’ or ‘ Rule.’ They were particular 
about the letter of the law. The Hagadists are named from ‘ Hagodoth,’ 
a word which is used to denote unrecorded legends. Canon Farrar, 
from whom the writer is taking these particulars, shows that Hagadists 
were in close relation to the Prophets, and the Halachists to the cere- 
monial law. This answers to the distinction between the Servants’ 
Grade, and the Prophetic or Young Men’s Grade. He says: ‘The 
Halachah dealt mainly with the Pentateuch, the Hagadah with the 
Hagiographa’ (Psalms and other Books, that is: Prov., Cant., Eccles., 
Job, Ruth, Lament., Esth., Dan., Ezra, Neh., and Chron. See Ex- 
cursus 4, Ap., ‘ Life of St. Paul,’ vol.i.). He also says: ‘The Hagadists 
mainly occupied themselves with the Prophets, and the Halachists with 
the Law. . . . The letter of the Law thus lost its comparative simplicity 
in boundless complications, until the Talmud tells us how Akhiba was 
seen in a vision by the astonished Moses, drawing from every horn of 
every letter whole bushels of decisions. Meanwhile the Hagadists were 
deducing from the utterances of the Prophets a spirit which almost 
amounted to contempt for Levitical minutiz, were developing the 
VOL. V. 12 
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Messianic tradition, and furnishing a powerful, though often wholly un- 
intentional assistance to the logic of Christian exegesis. This was 
because the Hagadists were grasping the spirit while the Halachists 
were blindly groping amid the crumpled fragments of the letter. It is 
not wonderful that the Jews got to be so jealous of the Hagadah, as 
betraying possible tendencies to the heresies of the Minim, that is the 
Christians, that they imposed silence upon those who used certain 
suspected Hagadistic expressions which, in themselves, were perfectly 
harmless’ (Id., vol. i., pp. 59, 60). 

The early Christian writers who refer to the Incarnation, refer most 
prominently to the assumption by Christ of our Fleshly and Soulical 
Nature. They do not so commonly refer to Christ as assuming a human 
Mind, although in some cases they avow faith even in this doctrine. 
Most commonly they avoid the difficulties connected with such a 
doctrine by saying nothing about it. But, in recent times, there has 
been an unwonted manifestation of realism in connection with biographies 
of Jesus. In the realm of Art, men travel to Palestine that they may be 
the better able, as they think, to depict our Lord amid His actual surround- 
ings. Had Christ lived as ordinary men live, amid such human surround- 
ings, it is probable that He would never have come to be so generally 
regarded as the Son of God. Aristander, and many others, maintained 
that Plato was not the son of Aristion, but of a spectre (φάσματος) in 
the form of Apollo, who had intercourse with Amphiction (Orig., Cont. 
Cels., Lib. VI., c. vii.). But the humanity of Plato was too real for 
such a view to become permanently established. Buddha’s birth is said 
to have been foretold, and to have been attended by supernatural mani- 
festations, singing of angels, etc. But, although his life dates from an 
era more remote than that of Christ’s Incarnation, his real human 
existence as a man has been generally accepted. What has been done 
in Art in the way of bringing Christ down to the human level, has been 
done also in Theology. ‘The motive of those who follow this realism is 
doubtless good. ‘They wish to bring Christ vividly before us. None 
the less, the realism is unscriptural. Paul’s simple statement, ‘ He that 
hath died is justified from sin’ (Rom. vi. 7), when associated with the facts 
that this dying is with Jesus, and is manifestly soulical not bodily, and 
when carried to its logical consequences, is enough to shake this realism 
to its foundation. The realism is full of difficulty and of danger. Its 
tendency is to Unitarianism. It leans too much to the human Side, 
and it robs Christ of much of His glory by robbing Him of much of 
His spirituality. It makes Him a Christ without rather than a Christ 
within. Mrs. Booth, in her little work on ‘Godliness,’ prints in large 
letters the sentence that we again need Christ to come in the Flesh. 
But she evidently uses the word ‘Flesh’ in a subjective sense, and as 
pertaining to all Christians. Such a coming in the Flesh would be 
better for the world than an outward coming of Christ to Palestine. 
Nor would it present the same difficulties. While we may admit that 
honest work is never a cause of shame, we may yet regard the following 
statements as adding no dignity to the Son of God: ‘Jesus would play, 
and learn, and help His parents in their daily tasks, and visit the 
synagogues on the Sabbath days... . He was [in the temple] in all 
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humility and reverence, as an eager-hearted and gifted Learner’ (Farrar’s 
* Life of Christ,’ Vol. I., pp. 63, 75). On p. 163 he says: ‘ Apart from 
sweetness, humility, and grace of sinless wisdom, Christ lived in all other 
respects as other youths have lived, pre-eminent only in utter stainless- 
ness.’ Renan also says of the childhood of Jesus: ‘He doubtless 
learned to read and to write according to the Eastern method’ (‘ Life of 
Jesus,’ p. 52). There is a very able book by Dr. Fairbairn, entitled 
‘Studies in the Life of Christ.’ Its intellectual ability has the added 
grace which only a glowing and poetic imagination could impart. But 
in his chapter on ‘The Growth and Education of Jesus,’ Dr. Fairbairn 
tends to what the writer ventures to regard as unstable ground. We 
have statements like the following: ‘ He was not an abnormal Being, an 
artificial or mechanical Product, but a Growth. His manhood developed 
out of a youth which had behind it boyhood, childhood, and infancy. 
For the perfect Man could be perfect only as His becoming was through- 
out human. . . . The growth of Christ must, then, be considered 
natural, strictly so, alike in its physical, intellectual, and ethical aspects. 
His manhood can be real only as it remains a manhood realized within 
the limits necessary to man. . . . What He achieved in Himself showed 
the human, humanity under its common conditions. ... Were His 
humanity but a mask for His Divinity, it would be illusive, without the 
meaning that belongs to truth, or the strength that belongs to reality. 
But if we must hold the reality of His manhood, we must not shrink 
from the idea of His growth. Luke at least did not. He exhibits the 
marvellous Boy as increasing in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
God and man.’ Hesays of Christ in His childhood: ‘Then He learned 
the value and the strength of human affection, the holy and beautiful 
love that, in the child, responds to the brooding and creative love of 
the parent.’ ‘We may well believe that His parents had been His 
earliest teachers.’ He says of the synagogue: ‘Here Jesus must often 
have been, and here His wondrous open soul must have learned by 
every sense.’ ‘Then His study of the Scriptures must have been ar 
eminently educative study.’ ‘Such knowledge was possible only to 
years of study and meditation, and years so spent must have been full 
of the noblest formative and informative influences.’ He says that the 
Hebrew scriptures ‘must have enabled the Mind of the Christ to pene- 
trate, as from below, the mysteries of the Divine nature.’ ‘ His spirit, 
in the degree that it opened to nature, opened to God.’ ‘He had been 
educated in Galilee and within Judaism.’ Considering the general 
prevalence of literalism, it is not strange that Dr. Fairbairn should so 
write. Still it may be contended that the foregoing portrayal of the 
Saviour does not bring to Him so much honour as that portrayal which 
we have in the Apocryphal Gospels. They represent Jesus as con- 
founding the wisest of teachers, even from His childhood. Dr. Fairbairn 
would be one of the first to admit that his teaching is not free from 
difficulties. If Christ grew intellectually, then, there must have been 
atime in His youth when He was comparatively ignorant. If so, did 
He never blunder, and even mistake right for wrong? If His parents 
were His teachers, then, as regards some things, Jesus must have known 
less than was known by a Galilean carpenter, and that carpenter’s wife. 
12--2 
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Moreover if Christ was educated amid common conditions of humanity, 
He must have been capable of learning throughout a long life. If He 
died at thirty-three years of age, He must have been less perfectly 
educated than He would have been had He lived until He was seventy 
years of age. Hence He must have died in comparative ignorance, as 
Theodore Parker virtually teaches when writing on ‘ Natural Inspiration.’ 
On this theory, Christ had never seen all the world, and was mentally 
straitened, and must, with all His knowledge, have been ignorant of 
some things in Scripture, and in human hearts. And how is this 
identity with the human state to be harmonized with the fact that He 
was not born of a human father? and that Peter said that He knew all 
things ἢ and that He was still the Son of God, even while He was the 
Son of Man? These difficulties vanish, and all that Dr. Fairbairn says 
becomes strictly true, when, instead of applying this portrayal to a 
Christ without, we apply it to a Christ within, who is gradually being 
evolved in Wisdom, and even in Soulical development as the Lamb, and 
who, as He thus grows in moral excellence and wisdom, becomes the 
more dear to God, and the more in favour with all believing men, who 
love to see Christlike graces in human hearts and lives. Dr. Fairbairn 
teaches that the scenes around Nazareth, and the society amid which 
He lived, had an educational influence on Christ. He says that He 
found a meaning in nature as He walked ‘on the hill that overlooks 
Nazareth, through the vineyards and cornfields that clothe its slopes.’ 
On this theory we may infer that if Christ had lived amid other moun- 
tains, His nature might have had another impress, just as Tennyson’s 
earliest poems reflect the growths and natural features of the east coast 
near which he lived. To this teaching the writer could not assent. 
Moreover the theory that Christ had a Human Mind has never been 
able to keep itself in being except by two expedients: these are, first, a 
bold defiance of all logic, and, secondly, a liberal use of anathemas 
against gainsayers. The Christian men of old who subscribed to these 
creeds which taught that Jesus had a Human Mind, seldom ventured 
to reason on Christ’s knowledge without at once setting at naught the 
creeds of the Councils. They felt it most natural to allow that Jesus 
knew everything. In this respect it would be well for modern writers 
to come to the position held by Clemens Alexandrinus: πυθώμεθα οὖν 
τῶν σοφῶν" σήμερον ἀναγεννηθεὶς ὁ Χριστὸς ἤδη τέλείος ἐστιν, ἢ ὅπερ ἀτοπώ- 
φσάτον, ἐλλιπής. ἘΠ δὲ τοῦτο προσμαθεῖν τι αὐτῷ δεῖ ἀλλὰ προσμαθεῖν μὲν 
αὐτὸν εἰκὸς οὐδὲ ἕν, Θεὸν ὄντα. οὐ γὰρ μείζων τις εἴη τοῦ Λόγου. οὐδὲ μὴν 
διδάσκαλος τοῦ μόνου διδασκάλου (Peed., Lib. 1., c. νἱ., p. 92)—‘ Let us ask 
then of the wise: Is the Christ “this day begotten” already perfect? 
or, what would be most absurd, is something lacking to Him? If it 
were so, there would be need that He should learn something. But it 
is fitting that, as being God, He should not have to learn one thing. 
For no one might be greater than the Word. Nor is there any teacher 
of Him who is the only Teacher.’ This is more reasonable than to 
affirm that Christ both knew and did not know the same thing; to say 
that He did not know all about to-morrow because He was a Man, but 
that He did know all about to-morrow because He was God. The 
moral theory is free from this confusion. Even taken as literalism, 
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Dr. Fairbairn’s teaching, as above quoted, has nothing in common with 
Renan’s insulting references to the Saviour’s ignorance, as in such a 
passage as the following: ‘The charming impossibilities with which His 
parables abound, when He brings kings and mighty ones on the stage 
(Matt. xxii. and following), prove that He never conceived of aristo- 
cratic society but as a young Villager, who sees the world through the 
wisdom of His simplicity’ (‘ Life of Jesus,’ p. 59). So the wisdom of 
this world, which comes to naught, presumes to sit in judgement on the 
everlasting Wisdom which cometh down from above. 


BAPTISM: INT OD UG OR. 


CHAPTER It. 
LUKE Ill. 


lr the reader purposes reading this part of the work only, and is wishing 
to see what is stated respecting Baptism, it would be well for him to 
read also the Exposition of c.1., in so far as relates to John’s birth. He 
should notice specially what is said of the Essenes in the Exposition of 
Luke 1. 80. We read there of John being in the deserts. In ii. 2, we 
read of the Word of God coming to him in the desert. The literalist 1s 
therefore constrained to admit that John the Baptist was in the desert 
from his childhood until he was about thirty years of age. ‘The wonder 
is why this youth stayed in the desert so long, or why he ever went to 
the desert at all. The Angel is not said to have told Zacharias that his 
son was to go tothe desert. Had the narrative said that he was brought 
up as an eastern ascetic, we should not have wondered at his going to 
the desert. Even then, however, we might have deemed it strange that 
the son of a Jewish priest should have devoted himself to such a life. 
In the popular conception, however, John is associated so closely with 
Christ, and Christianity, and the kingdom of heaven, that it becomes 
incongruous that such a man should be a man after the pattern of the 
ascetics of Syrian or Egyptian deserts. It is, therefore, the more likely 
that there is a moral meaning in the history. Origen refers to ‘the 
wilderness of Sin, which signified temptations,’ and adds: ‘Ideo 
necesse est nos transire eremum tentationum’—‘ Hence it is necessary 
that we pass over the wilderness of temptations’ (In Lib. Jes. Nav., 
Hom. XIX., c. iii.). Such narratives as that of Caleb promising his 
daughter in marriage to the man who captured Kiriath-sepher (Josh. 
xv. 16), ‘the city of letters’ as Origen defines it, when compared with 
such narratives as that of CEnomaus promising his daughter in marriage 
to him who should beat him in a chariot-race, have a very unliteral 
aspect. Origen was doubtless justified in applying Caleb’s action to 
what was moral. Strauss argues against Heydenreich that, by giving to 
all the miracles of Jesus a moral application, he is bringing in the 
dangerous possibility of our so regarding the narratives of the miracles 
as to conclude that the narratives were designed to suggest those moral 
ideas, the historical form being but their veil (Leb. Jes., Ein, p. 62). 
The writer would have no prejudice against this view if Strauss had said 
that this was done by the Spirit of God, instead of saying that it was 
done by the spirit of the primitive churches—‘ Der Geist der ersten 
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Christengemeinde.’ That the history of John the Baptist is moral 
history seems still more probable when we have respect to the admis- 
sions of literalists themselves. They admit that the desert in which a 
highway is to be prepared for God is not a literal desert. And yet they 
contend that the desert in which John came to preach, and so to prepare 
that highway, is a literal desert. Thus John’s sojourn in the desert, like 
that of the children of Israel under Moses, is unwisely thrust down from 
a moral to a literal sphere. The writer thinks that the evil results which 
have followed from taking the narratives of Baptism literally, tend to 
justify the words of Origen: ‘Multorum ergo malorum occasio est, si 
quis in Scripture carne permaneat’ (Strom., Lib. X.)—‘It is a cause of 
many evils, therefore, if any one remains in the flesh of Scripture.’ He 
adds: ‘They who do so, do not attain to the kingdom of God. ‘There- 
fore we should seek after the spirit and fruits of Scripture, which are not 
said to be manifest. But it is only by much labour, and sweat, and 
diligent attention to Scripture, that the fruit and spirit are found.’ 
Amongst the English writers who have regarded the spiritual aspects 
of these narratives, even if they did not relinquish the literal theory, the 
writer knows of none who have done so much justice to this spiritual 
side as George Fox and Charles Wesley. In speaking of Wesley, the 
writer has no respect to his High Church leanings, or to his Hymns on 
Death and Judgement, though those Hymns are admirable from their 
own theological standpoint. He has respect, simply, to Wesley’s Hymns 
on Christian life. They have formed a daily portion of the writer’s 
private devotional reading for many years, and he owes more to them 
than ever he can express or repay. He believes that Wesley’s hymns on 
the higher life generally, will be his best and most enduring monument. 
In referring to George Fox, the writer has respect to his Journal, and to 
Penn’s summary of Fox’s principles, printed as an Introduction to that 
Journal. Had not George Fox too much ignored the external and 
organized, as contrasted with the spiritual and individual aspects of the 
Christian Life, the writer thinks that he would have been the greatest 
prophet born of an English Woman. Carlyle says of Fox that he is ‘the 
greatest of the Moderns’ (‘ Sartor Resartus,’ Bk. III, c. i.). To his 
teaching in respect of John and the desert the writer heartily subscribes. 
So does he admire Fox’s many allusions to the Seed Process. He says 
of his father: ‘There was a Seed of God in him.’ He often refers to 
the action of this Seed, and his dying words were: ‘The Seed reigns, 
blessed be the Lord.’ In one passage he says: ‘I saw also the moun- 
tains burning up, and the rubbish, the rough and crooked ways and 
places, made smooth and plain. . . . These things are to be found in 
man’s heart. But to speak of these things being within seemed strange 
to the rough, and crooked, and mountainous ones. Yet the Lord saith 
O earth, Hear the word of the Lord.’ So he says: ‘I went back into 
Nottinghamshire, and there the Lord showed me that the natures of 
those things which were hurtful without, were within, in the hearts and 
minds of wicked men. The natures of dogs, swine, vipers, of Sodom, 
and Egypt, Pharaoh, Cain, Ishmael, Esau, etc., the natures of these I 
saw within, though people had been looking without. . . . In the year 
1648, as I was sitting in a friend’s house in Nottinghamshire (for by this 
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time the power of God had opened the hearts of some to receive the 
word of life and reconciliation), I saw there was a great crack to go 
through the earth, and a great smoke to go as the crack went, and that 
after the crack there should be a great shaking. ‘This was the earth in 
people’s hearts, which was to be shaken before the Seed of God was 
raised out of the earth. And it was so, for the Lord’s power began to 
shake them in great meetings.’ The writer holds that these are words 
of truth and soberness spoken by one raised up of God to testify to the 
truth. ‘The writer was much interested in Fox’s account of the unnamed 
soidier who visited him when he was in prison at Nottingham, and said : 
‘Your faith stands ina Man that died at Jerusalem, and there never 
was any such thing.’ Fox says he was grieved, but that the man denied 
that Christ ever suffered these things outwardly. The man does not 
seem to have denied Christ, but only Fox’s conception of Him as a 
literal Man. 

It will be said that the historical allusions in the opening verses of 
Luke iii. cannot well be reconciled with the moral theory. The writer 
readily admits that they bear the aspect of literal history. They show 
clearly that, even though there be a higher and spiritual meaning in the 
Scriptures, the Wisdom of God has designed that they should be capable 
of being read and understood as literal history is read and understood. 
It is for this reason that the writer has felt himself morally free to 
continue to preach the Gospel according to men’s literal conceptions of 
it, until such time as he can arrange a statement of his reasons for 
believing that there is a higher meaning in the Inspired Record. Even 
if he had already published that statement, he should, for the same 
reason, feel morally free to preach according to the literal aspects, were 
he addressing men ignorant of the first principles of Christian Truth. 
What God has so long permitted His servants to do, cannot be morally 
wrong. Even preached as literal truth, the Bible has been an unspeak- 
able blessing to the world. ‘Tertullian even reproached the Gnostics 
for not keeping back from catechumens what was known to the faithful. 
‘In primis quis catechumenus, quis fidelis, incertum est, pariter adeunt, 
pariter audiunt, pariter orant: etiam ethnici si supervenerint, sanctum 
canibus, et porcis margaritas, licet non veras, jactabunt. . . . Ante sunt 
perfecti catechumeni, quam edocti. Ipsz mulieres heereticee quam 
procaces ’—‘ First of all, it is uncertain who is [only] a catechumen, and 
who isa faithful one, they enter alike, they hear alike, they pray alike. 
Even if the heathen, when they have found, cast the holy thing to dogs, 
and pearls to swine, it is admitted that the pearls are not the true 
[pearls]. . . . The catechumens become the perfect before they have 
been taught. The women themselves are as heretical as they are pert’ 
(We rPres.sbicer. Ὁ: ΧΙ) 

Even if it can be shown that the historical facts named in these 
verses accord with facts of literal history, it would not therefore follow 
that they did not accord with facts of moral history. It is literally true 
that there was a Tiberius who was emperor of Rome, and a Herod who 
ruled in Galilee, and a Pilate who was a governor in Judza. It is true, 
also, that sometimes two or three names of Rulers are given, the better 
to fix a date. Thus, in the Martyr. Polycarpi, c. xxi., we read: ‘The 
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blessed Polycarp suffered on the second day of the incoming month 
Xanthicus, before the seventh of the calends of May, on the great Sab- 
bath [before Passover] at the eighth hour. He was arrested by Herod 
[the irenarch], under the pontificate of the Trallian Philip, in the procon- 
sulate of Statius Quadratus, but Jesus Christ being the everlasting King.’ 

There are parts of Luke’s summary which have been called into 
question, but so far as these objections can be maintained, they in no 
wise invalidate Luke’s truthfulness or inspiration. ‘They only help to 
show that his words have a moral meaning. One objection discussed 
at length by Lardner is as follows. Itis maintained that Jesus was born 
about the year 749 from the founding of the City of Rome. Herod, 
who slew the children, died in 750. ‘Tiberius succeeded Augustus in 
767. The fifteenth of Tiberius would therefore be 782. Hence, 
instead of being thirty, Jesus would be thirty-three years old at that 
time. - Lardner quotes historians to show that there were two computa- 
tions of the time when the reign of Tiberius begun. One is from the 
time when he was made colleague with Augustus, the other is from his 
sole empire after the death of Augustus a little later. Other explana- 
tions are also given. In general not much importance is attached to 
this objection on account of Luke’s use of the phrase, ‘about thirty 
years’ (verse 23). 

A second objection has respect to what is said of Lysanias being 
tetrarch of Abilene. There was a Lysanias, ruler of Chalcis in the 
Lebanon district, who was slain by Antony to please Cleopatra (Jos., Ant., 
Lib. XV., c. iv., ὃ 1; Lib. XIV., c. vii, § 4), but this slaughter was about 
718, or thirty-one years before the beginning of the Christian Era. 
Writers like Strauss and Bauer charge: Luke with having committed a 
gross chronological blunder in respect to this man. Meyer, however, 
gives reasons from Josephus and others (Ant., Lib. XVIII, c. vi., ὃ το; 
Mises. ον § 1; Libs XX. ς νι ὅτ; etc.) to conclude that there 
was a later Lysanias, who had a portion of the territory that had formerly 
belonged to his house. Jos., Ant., Lib. XIX., c. v., § 5, refers to an 
Abila of Lysanias. Still, of this later Lysanias so little is known that 
it is strange that he should be selected as one of the rulers through 
whom an era in Christ’s life is to be fixed. Renan charges Luke with 
committing errors in chronology, and he bases his charge on Luke’s 
references to Lysanias, Quirinus, and Theudas (‘ Life of Jesus,’ p. 23). 

The third and most important objection is that Luke refers to Annas 
and Caiaphas being High Priests, whereas it is clear from the Old 
Testament, Josephus, and other writings, that the Jews had but one 
High Priest at one time. Meyer says that Luke’s expression is certainly 
inaccurate. He says that Caiaphas was the High Priest, but Annas had 
held the office some years before, and still retained weighty influence. 
He adds: ‘Not only did he, as did everyone who had been ἀρχιερεύς, 
continue to be called by the name, but moreover he also partially dis- 
charged the functions of High Priest.’ Josephus refers to ‘the High 
Priests (τοὺς ἀρχιερεῖς) Jonathan and Ananias’ (De Bell., Lib. 11., c. xii, 
§ 6), showing that what we should term Ex-High Priests were still some- 
times designated High Priests. In Acts iv. 6, Annas is spoken of as 
High Priest, while Caiaphas, who was with him, is not named as High 
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Priest at all. The difficulty here being considered is associated with 
difficulties like the following: In John xi. 49, we read of Caiaphas ‘ being 
High Priest that year,’ and it is added: ‘being High Priest that year he 
prophesied’ (verse 51). ‘This suggests that the High Priest held his 
office for one year only, whereas, in actual fact, he might hold it many 
years. Thus Caiaphas was made High Priest by Valerius Gratus, who 
preceded Pontius Pilate, and he held it throughout the ten years through 
which Pilate was governor, and unto the days of Pilate’s successor. 
Lardner thinks that the phrase ‘that year’ means ‘at that time.’ He 
thinks that the remark about Caiaphas prophesying means that he 
declared the event. The literalist will probably admit that these Scrip- 
tural references to Annas and Caiaphas, and to ‘that year,’ and to the 
prophesy of Caiaphas respecting one man dying for the nation, have all 
an aspect which does not readily accord with the facts of literal history 
as pertaining to the Jewish High Priesthood. Nor is that all. Luke 
does not here simply refer to Annas and Caiaphas as High Priests, but 
he says: ἐπὶ ἀρχιερέως Αννα καὶ Kaidpa—‘in the High Priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas.’ This suggests a term of office, and indicates that 
the term is as long for one of these men as for the other. ‘There are 
other features of the history which do not well accord with literal history. 
Such are John’s designation of some amongst his hearers as ‘a genera- 
tion of vipers,’ the descent of the Spirit in the form of a Dove, etc. It 
is more reasonable, the writer thinks, to regard such narratives as inspired 
moral history, than to accept such rationalistic methods of escaping 
difficulty as those of Bauer. He resolves the phenomena of Christ’s 
Baptism into a storm of thunder and lightning, and the chance flight of 
a dove. It will be noticed how, in the record of these great moral 
changes, there is not a record of a going back. The heavens are said to 
be opened to Christ, but they are not said to be closed again (Matt. 11. 16). 
The voice is said to come into being from heaven, but it is not said to 
die away again into silence (Luke ili. 22). The Dove is said to descend 
upon Him, but it is not said to fly back again to Heaven (Luke iii. 22). 
On the contrary, it is said to abide upon Him (John i. 32, 33). But 
the reader can hardly suppose that a literal appearance of a literal Divine 
Dove abode upon Christ. And if the Dove was not seen by literal eyes, 
may it not be that the Christ on whom John saw that Spirit abiding was 
not seen by literal eyes? The symbolic allusions to the dove in the 
history of Noah’s Ark, and in the history of ‘Jonah’ or ‘the Dove,’ tend 
to show that there is a symbolic element in the narrative of the Dove’s 
descent upon Christ. 

1. The gradal features of Luke iii. 1-23 are as follow: 

(a) Verses 1-14 are on the Servants’ Grade. We have the words 
‘come’ (verses 3, 12), ‘see’ (verse 6), ‘do,’ or ‘make’ (verses 8-14). 

(ὁ) Verse 15 is on the Young Men’s Grade. It has ‘people,’ and 
αὐτὸς, ‘himself.’ 

(c) Verse 16, exclusive of the last sentence, is on the Servants’ Grade. 
It has ‘come.’ 

(4) The last sentence in verse 16 is on the Young Men’s Grade, as 
αὐτὸς, ‘He Himself,’ shows. This Grade is continued to the close of 
verse 18, in which is the word ‘ people.’ 
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(ec) Verses 19, 20, are on the Servants’ Grade. They have ‘do,’ and 
‘this.’ 

(7) Verses 21-23 are on the Young Men’s Grade. They have the 
words ‘people,’ and αὐτὸς, ‘He Himself.’ 

2. We have words of both Processes. The word of God becomes, 
ἐγένετο, to John in the Seed Process. In this Process the heavens 
become opened (verse 21), and the Voice becomes (verse 22). Goethe’s 
Faust speaks Seed Process language when he says: 

‘ Oh, for a glance into the earth ! 
To see below its dark foundations 


Life’s embryo seeds before their birth, 
And Nature’s silent operations.’ 


John makes crooked things straight Sinaitically, as the verb ‘to be’ 
shows (verse 5). In this Process Christ is owned as God’s Son (verse 22), 
and is said to be thirty years old (verse 23). Clemens Alex. says that 
some even ventured to name the very day of Christ’s birth, the 25th of 
ΠΠάχων or December, in the 28th year of Augustus (Strom., Lib. LI, 
p. 340). It is noticeable that the Gospels give no such precise dates. 

3. In the preceding chapters the evolution of Christ is traced in 
respect to the righteous. Joseph is the Jewish Prophetic Body. Mary 
represents the Gentiles who receive enlightenment from Jesus. Certain 
great Elements, as Consecration, Praise, Service, have been shown to us 
as finding perfection in Christ. It is inherently probable that after the 
portrayal of Christ’s relation to Virtues we should be shown His relation 
to Vices. John says that ‘the Son of God was manifested, that He 
might destroy the works of the devil’ (1 John iii. 8). 

4. In 1 Cor. ii. 6, Paul speaks of certain rulers of this ceon, or age, 
who are coming to naught—rov ἀρχόντων τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου τῶν KaTap- 
youpevwv. It is common for ancient Christian writers to speak of Satan 
as ‘the prince of this eon’ (ὁ ἄρχων τοῦ aidvos τούτου, Ignatii ad 
Ephes., c. xvii.), or ‘the prince of this age of lawlessness,’ etc. (ἄρχων 
καιροῦ τῆς ἀνομίας, Barnabas, c. xviii.). But here Paul not only speaks 
of a prince of this zon, but of its princes. What is more important 
still, he says of these princes that they are coming to naught. But this 
word καταργέω is only used of the annulling or bringing to naught of 
what is abstract or lifeless. It is not used of the destruction of living 
men. Thus Prophecy is to be annulled (1 Cor. xiii. 8), and childish 
things (verse 11), and rule, and authority, and power (1 Cor. xv. 24), 
and death (verse 26). Hence if these princes are to be annulled, they 
must be abstract, as Sin or Satan is abstract, and they cannot be real 
persons. Clem. Alex. speaks of those who annul the works of the flesh 
--καταργήσαντες δὲ τὰ τῆς σαρκὸς ἔργα (Pzeed., Lib. II., c. x., p. 197). 
Origen, referring to the passage we are considering, speaks of these 
princes as ‘invisible enemies ’—‘ Invisibiles hostes’ (De Prin., Lib. IIL, 
c. ii.). He also says: ‘ Invisibiliter vero in ea cruce diabolus cum prin- 
cipatibus suis et potestatibus affixus est cruci’ (In Lib. Jes. Nav., 
Hom. VIII., c. xiii.)—‘ Invisibly, therefore, at the crucifixion, the devil, 
with his princes and powers, was affixed to the cross.’ He applies the 
narrative of Joshua’s destruction of the five kings, to these invisible 
princes (c. vi). Elsewhere he says that these princes who crucify the 
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Lord of Glory are the princes of Greece and Persia, spoken of in 
Dan. x. 20 (In Ps. 11. 2). These princes are designated by Paul: ‘the 
world-rulers of this darkness’ (Ephes. vi. 12). But he says that these 
princes of this zon crucified the Lord of Glory. Hence it follows, as a 
sure and important consequence, that the princes who crucified the 
Lord of Glory were not literal persons, and hence that the crucifixion 
cannot have been a literal bodily crucifixion by means of literal wood, 
and nails, and a spear, as men generally conceive of it. But the princes 
who were most prominent in the crucifixion of the Lord of Glory are 
amongst those named in these verses. They are Herod, Pilate, Annas, 
and Caiaphas. ‘Therefore it follows that the princes thus named, so far 
as relates to their connection with Christ, are not literal persons, but 
symbols of Evil Powers. And if four out of the six persons here named 
are symbols of Evil Principles, we may fairly infer that the other two 
princes named, Tiberius and Lysanias, are, in like manner, symbols of 
evil, even though their connection with the Crucifixion is not so close 
or apparent. It is an illustration of the gross literalism of Irenzeus, and 
of his injustice to the Valentinians, that, because the latter said that they 
who received seed from the Mother were better souls than the rest (‘eas 
animas que habuerint a Matre semen, meliores reliquis fieri,’ Lib. II., 
Cc. xxxiv.), this being but a recognition of the pre-eminence of the Seed 
Process over the Sinaitic Process, and because they also said that such 
souls are honoured by Demiurgus, and made kings, and princes, and 
priests, therefore Irenzeus objects that, on such a theory, Caiaphas, and 
Annas, and Herod, and the priests, should have first believed in the 
Lord. It would seem as if he could only conceive of literal earthly 
kings. Paul refers to a wisdom of this eon and of its rulers, and he 
says of this wisdom, that we do not speak it (verse 6). Moreover he 
contrasts it with God’s wisdom, which we do speak (verse 7). Thus his 
words are similar in spirit to James’s allusion to the wisdom that is from 
above, and the wisdom that is ‘earthly, sensual, devilish’ (iii. 15). The 
two kinds of wisdom are represented in the two spirits which Chamisso 
represents as accosting Faust. The spirit on his right hand tells him 
that Hope blooms for the patient, and that he must learn to forbear. 
The spirit on his left hand says : 


‘ Und 6ffnen will ich dir der Wahrheit Schatze, 
Und was der Mensch vermag, sollst du erkennen.’ 


‘And I will open to thee Truth’s treasures, and what man can know thou shalt 
know.’ 


But surely we cannot fairly say that the wisdom of six literal men, 
named by Luke, was the wisdom of an evil spirit, the wisdom that was 
‘earthly, sensual, and devilish.’ On the other hand, if these princes 
named by Luke be regarded as symbols of certain Evil Principles, it is 
fitting so to describe their wisdom, and to speak of them and of their 
wisdom as being annulled. Schiller, in a sad but striking passage 
(Dreis. Krieg, P. L., p. 64), thus refers to these two kinds of Wisdom : 
‘So long as Wisdom relies, in its designs, on Wisdom, or leaves itself 
to its own strength, it only forms chimeric plans, and Wisdom runs risk 
of making itself the world’s laughing-stock. But it is sure of a fortunate 
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issue, and it can reckon on applause and admiration so soon as it has a 
place in its spiritual (‘geistrichen’) plans for barbarity, and greed, and 
superstition, and circumstances permit it to make selfish passions the 
executors of its fair designs.’ We may be thankful that Spiritual Wisdom 
is not so dependent on Worldly Policy as this sorrowful passage would 
seem to imply. 

5. In many instances, when beginning an examination of portions of 
Scripture, the writer has been guided by Philo’s principles. In other 
cases he has inferred from Scriptural teaching certain principles which 
he afterwards found to be recognised by Philo. The following three 
illustrations of the latter fact may be given. He did not notice them 
when writing on the subjects to which they refer. The last illustration 
has a bearing on the passage of Scripture that we are considering. 
(a) ‘For the Ammonites are those springing from the Sense-Perception 
of the mother (ἐκ τῆς μητρὺς αἰσθήσεως), and the Moabites those spring- 
ing from the Mind of the father ’—ex τοῦ πατρὸς νοῦ (Leg. Al., Lib. IIL, 
c. xxy.). It has already been urged that Ammon is in relation to the 
Soul and Moab to the Mind. (4) Referring to the Sodomites ill-treating 
the Angels who come to Lot, he says: ‘The people compassed the 
house together, young and old, confederating against the Divine works 
and words, whom it is a custom to call Angels ’—xata τῶν θείων ἔργων 
καὶ λόγων συνομοσάμενοι, ovs καλεῖν ἔθος ἀγγέλους (Lib. de Conf. Ling., 
c. vili.). It is clear from this passage that Philo uses the word ‘ Angels,’ 
in this case, of certain impersonal Qualities, even though elsewhere he 
applies it to Souls (Lib. de Gig., c. iv., etc.). Whence once it is appre- 
hended that the Angels so prominent in the Gnostic system either as 
makers of the world, or as companions of the Saviour, are personified 
Qualities, and not literal beings, much of the prejudice against that 
system will disappear. (c) Concerning the seventy-five souls going to 
Egypt with Jacob, and Abram leaving Charran when seventy-five years 
old, he says: ‘ Probably, therefore, the Friend of Wisdom thinks that it 
is needful to leave the region of the Sense-Nature (τὴν αἰσθήσεως χώραν) 
named Charran. But he leaves it when he is seventy-five years old. 
But this is the number of the Sense-Perceptive (αἰσθητῆς), and of the 
Intellectually-Perceptive (νοητῆς), the older and the younger, and it is 
the boundary of the corruptible and the incorruptible nature. For the 
Intellectual (νοητὸς), and older, and incorruptible Logos, is the [number] 
of the seventy, but the Sense-Perceptive (αἰσθητὸς), and younger, is that 
which is of equal number with the five sense perceptions. To this one 
the well-practised wrestler may be compared, not yet being able to 
obtain the perfect victory, for it is said that all the souls from Jacob 
were five and seventy (Gen. xlvi. 27). For the souls of this one who 
wrestles and does not utterly kill in the truly sacred conflict for the 
possession of virtue, are against the products of what is bodily, but they 
do not yet possess the Logos, but still drag after them the rabble of the 
Sense-Nature (τὸν αἰσθήσεως ὄχλον). For Jacob is the name of one 
who wrestles, and raises dust, and takes by the heel, not of one who 
conquers. But when, having seemed able to see God, his name is 
changed to Israel, he uses only the seventy-Logos (τῷ ἑβδομηκοστῷ λόγῳ), 
cutting off the five-portion of the Sense-Perceptions (τὴν πεντάδα τῶν 
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αἰσθήσεων ἐκτεμών), for it is said, ‘Thy fathers went down into Egypt 
with seventy souls’ (Deut. x. 22; De Mig. Abrah., c xxxvi.). The 
writer believes that this principle by which Philo identifies the number 
‘five’ with something evil is perfectly Scriptural. It explains the allu- 
sions to five from the extremity (Gen. xlvii. 2) of the brethren, as the 
Hebrew has it, and to the going up by fives (Exod. xii. 18). Moreover 
from this passage in Philo, a weapon is supplied for use against those 
who allege that Stephen was contradicting Moses (Gen. xlvi. 27) when 
he said that Jacob went down with threescore and fifteen souls (Acts 
vii. 14). There is great probability in what Philo says respecting the 
number ‘five’ being in relation to the five senses, and this, notwith- 
standing the modern teaching of Mr. Bain and other metaphysicians 
that we have more senses than five, as, for example, a Muscular Sense. 
Speaking of the five cities of the plain, he says: ‘Symbolically the 
Pentapolis is our five Sense-Perceptions, the organs of Pleasures, whereby 
all [Pleasures] great and small have their perfect work’ (Lib. de Abrah., 
c. xxix.). The kings confederate with the king of Sodom were five in 
number (Gen. xiv. 8). So the kings of the Amorites who tried to 
destroy Joshua and Israel from the good land were five in number 
(Josh. x. 5). These facts are important for the following reason: The 
Secular or Worldly Powers that Luke speaks of, and which clearly 
include those who crucified the Lord of glory, are five in number. 
Annas and Caiaphas, as priests, do not represent kings or ruling powers. 
Thus we have five Powers: Tiberius Czesar as Emperor ; Pontius Pilate 
as Governor of Judzea; Herod as tetrarch of Galilee ; Philip as tetrarch 
of Iturzea and Trachonitis ; and Lysanias as tetrarch of Abilene. That 
the Scriptural records of these powers pertaining to the times of the new 
Spiritual Creation should be spiritual in their meaning, accords with 
what Origen says of the Scriptural records of the primeval Creation. 
‘Concerning the founding of the world, then, what other things could 
Scripture have taught us than those which have been written by Moses 
concerning its origin? Which [Scripture], as it is allowed, contains 
greater things within itself than the narrative of the history seems to 
show, having in the very highest degree a spiritual meaning, and using, 
in mystic and profound affairs, a sort of veiling letter’—‘ Et spiritalem 
in quammaximis contineat intellectum, atque in rebus mysticis et pro- 
fundis velamine quodam literz utatur’ (De Princip., Lib. I?I., c. v.). 
He says of Scriptural proper names: ἀλλὰ μέν καὶ τοῦτο χρὴ εἰδέναι 
ὅτι τὰ ὀνόματα ἕξεών ἐστι, καὶ καταστάσεων, καὶ ποιοτήτων δηλωτικά 
(Select. in Genes., Genes. xvii. 5)—‘ But it is also needful to know this, 
that the names are indicative of Habits, Conditions, and Qualities.’ 
Referring to the name ‘ Evi,’ or ‘ Beastly,’ in Num. xxxi. 8, Origen says : 
‘I think that Divine Scripture does not use these names historically 
(‘non pro historia narraverit’), but as adapted for causes and [essential] 
things. For dost thou think that anyone would be so foolish as to give to 
his son the name “ Beastly”? (‘Belluinus’). But I judge this rather, 
that the Divine Word had regard to the instruction of our minds, wish- 
ing to show us that we ought to war against vices of this kind, and to. 
drive them from their habitations in our flesh, and to cause their kings 
to flee from the kingdom of our body’ (In Num., Hom. XXV., c. iii.). 
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The writer believes that the principle thus stated by Origen is in accord 
with Scripture. Strauss regards Origen’s system of interpretation in 
general as making the Bible to be an ‘interweaving of that which 
literally happened with that which did not happen, in order to show the 
spiritual sense’—‘ Dem buchstablich Geschehenen Nichtgeschehenes 
einzuweben um auf den geistigen Sinn hinzuweisen’—(‘Das Leben 
tiesto l. ὃ: Orig: De Princip... Lib. 1V., ¢. xvi.):-) He quotes a 
passage from Origen’s Cont. Cels., Lib. I., c. xlii., wherein, after a refer- 
ence to the untrustworthy elements in histories such as those of the 
Trojan war, Origen summons those who read Christ’s history to a 
diligent investigation into the sense in which the various writers have 
written everything. Strauss thinks that in this passage Origen goes 
beyond allegory, and becomes a mystic. 

6. It was very common, in the Alexandrian Philosophy, for Abstract 
Powers to be designated by worldly titles, and for the sphere of their 
influence to be spoken of as a country. So Scripture speaks of ‘them 
that dwell in the heart of them that rise up against God,’ or ‘in Leb- 
kamai’ (Jer. li. 1). What we have seen as to the meaning of Luke’s 
statement respecting the decree from Czesar Augustus should lead us to 
attach some importance to this principle. Philo, referring to the charge 
to Abram to leave his country, says: ‘God having purposed to purify 
the soul of man, first gives it a start to full salvation, a removal from 
three countries (τὴν ἐκ τριῶν χωρίων μετανάστασιν), from the body, the 
Sense-Perception, and the logos that is according to utterance. For it 
happens that the land (γῆν) is a symbol of the body, and the kindred of 
Sense-Perception, and the father’s house is a symbol of the logos’ (De 
Mig. Abr., c. 1.). Even well-known countries are thus symbolized, as 
when we read concerning Gen. xxvi. 2, that a command is given to 
Isaac, ‘Not to go down into Egypt, that is, the body’ (Leg. All, 
Lib. II., c. xv.). So is it in regard to titles. We read of ‘the king of 
the belly, the Mind’—6 γαστρὸς βασιλεύς, νοῦς (Lib. de Ebri., c. liii.). 
He refers to those who think that Rule and Sovereignty is to live 
pleasantly (Id., c. lii.), and referring to Melchisedec being called King, 
he says: ‘Let the tyrant be called Prince of War (ἄρχων πολέμου), but 
the king Ruler of Peace, Salem’ (ἡγεμὼν εἰρήνης Σαλήμ) (Leg. Al, 
Lib. III., c. xxv.).. From the foregoing considerations we may venture 
to question the accuracy of Professor Jowett when he refers to Philo’s 
works as being ‘a dead, unmeaning literature, lingering amid the pro- 
gress of mankind,’ and as having ‘ceased to exist’ (Rom., c. 1.). 

7. When we come to consider the names used by Luke, we find that 
they are not unsuitable to serve as symbols of Evil Qualities. The 
Augustus Ceesar spoken of in ii. 1, we have seen to be a symbol of Christ 
as King. He is the August and Elevated King. But Tiberius is named 
from the river Tiber. He is the Czesar who is the son of the river. 
Instead of representing Kingly Rule in a heavenly aspect, and as 
coming down from above, he represents it in an earthly aspect, coming 
up, like Pharaoh, the dragon, from his river (Ezek. xxxii. 2). It is a 
noticeable fact that Kingly Rule, in its earthly aspect, has nearly always 
been established by the side of rivers. Egypt had its Nile, Babylon its 
Euphrates, as London has its Thames, and Paris its Seine. Thus the 
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Prophet represents the Assyrian as having his root by many waters 
(Ezek. xxxi. 7). Jerusalem was peculiar amongst the nations in not 
being founded by the banks of a river. The Lord was her place of 
broad rivers and streams (Is. xxxili. 21). Luke is here taking the 
imperial Ceesar by the Tiber from which he is named, as an emblem of 
the Kingly Rule which is one of the forces that has often been antago- 
nistic to Christ. ‘The kings of the earth set themselves, And the 
rulers take counsel together, Against the Lord and against His Anointed’ 
(Ps. ii. 2). ‘ Bringing you before Kings and Governors for My name’s 
sake’ (Luke xxi. 12). The weakness of God, however, as embodied in 
His ‘little flock’ has been mightier than all kingly rule. Christians 
have been like those brave Netherlanders, who ‘ exhausted the resources 
of the lord of both the Indies, whilst they themselves were called 
beggars ’—‘ Erschopften den Herrn beider Indien, indem sie selbst 
Bettler hieszen’ (Schiller’s Belag. von Antwerpen, c. 1.).. Kingly rule 
has been most hurtful when in the hands of spiritual powers. The 
popes made terrible use of it during the dark ages. The selection of the 
number ‘ fifteen’ may be in order to bring in the five as an emblem of 
the Sinful Element attaching to Kingly Rule. Pontius Pilate is the 
second of these symbols. He is in close association with Tiberius, 
being a subordinate. He too is represented as a governor. While we 
read of the ἡγεμόνια, or ‘rule,’ of Tiberius, we read of Pilate ἡἥγεμο- 
vevovtos, or ‘ruling.’ It is noticeable that while the name ‘Tiberius’ 
relates to the Tiber, the name ‘ Pontius’ means ‘ marine,’ or ‘ pertaining 
to thesea.’ In several of the Scriptural personifications of Evil Qualities, 
the evil is associated with the sea, as well as with the rivers. Thus 
Pharaoh is associated both with the rivers and the sea (Ezek. xxxii. 2). 
So is it in the narrative of the Exodus. The great beast comes out of 
the sea (Rev. xiii. 1), but the dragon also casts a river out of his mouth 
(xi. 16). The sea is sometimes an emblem of confusion and restlessness 
of mind. ‘The wicked are like the troubled sea’ (Is. lvii. 20). The 
name ‘Pilate’ is from ‘ Pilatus,’ meaning ‘one armed with the pilum or 
dart.’ Virgil speaks of the javelin-armed troops pouring forth from the 
fecund gates—‘ Pilataque plenis agmina se fundunt portis’ (En., 
Lib. XII., verses 121, 122). Euripides speaks of a warrior as φίλος dopi— 
‘dear to the spear’ (Helen., verse 1263). When the Duke of Parma 
was told that his troops were too few in number to capture Antwerp, he 
answered: ‘An einer noch so langen Pike, doch nur die Spitze todte ’— 
‘However long the pike, still it is only the point that kills’ (Schiller, 
Belag. Ant., c. ui.). Thus it is probable that this Pilate, or ‘ Dart- 
Armed Man,’ is a symbol of the Principle of ‘ Killing,’ as represented in 
War and Persecution. This wicked Death Power is thus analogous to 
Philo’s ἄρχων πολέμου, or ‘Prince of War’ (Leg. Al. Lib. III., c. xxv.). 
The Principle of Slaughter and Persecution and Bloodshed, of which 
Pilate is a symbol, has been a mighty antagonist to Christianity. These 
names show us how complete is God’s sovereignty over the kings of the 
earth. In His wisdom He arranged that a literal Tiberius should be 
ruling in Rome, and a literal Pontius Pilate in Palestine, when such 
names might be useful as symbols of Evil Qualities. By Him kings 
reign. He setteth up and casteth down. Considering the close con- 
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nection between Kingly Rule and the Persecuting or Killing Principle 
it is not strange that Pilate and Ceesar should be in such close connec- 
tion. Further, when an emperor was needed to symbolize Christ, 
Augustus, one of the best Roman Emperors was taken. But when an 
emperor was wanted to symbolize Kingly Rule in an earthly and sinful 
aspect, then one of the worst emperors, ‘Tiberius, the famous monster of 
whom Tacitus writes so much, is taken. It is significant, also, that 
Pilate was noted for cruel slaughters. Josephus tells how he treacher- 
ously caused a number of Jews to be slain by disguised soldiers (Ant., 
Lib. XVIII., c. iii, § 2). So he caused a number of Samaritans to be 
slaughtered, and was ordered to go to Rome to answer the Jewish 
accusations against him for his cruelties (c. iv., §§ 1, 2). The reference 
to those whose blood Pilate mingled with the sacrifices (Luke xiii. 1) 
supports the view that he represents the wicked Blood Shedding or 
Persecuting Principle. 

The third evil Principle is named ‘Herod.’ We have seen that this 
name means ‘glory of the skin,’ and that it is used by Matthew asa 
symbol of that Fleshly Glory which boasts of what is outward and in 
the flesh (Gal. vi. 13), as circumcision. With Matthew, the Herod who 
rules is in Judzea (ii. 1), but he is not called ‘king of the Jews.’ He 
may rule in Judea, or the land or flesh, as we have seen that Philo 
refers to ‘land,’ but he does not rule the Jews. Christ is their King. 
In this case, however, the Herod is in Galilee, not in Judea. ‘That is, 
we see that the Principle of Fleshly Glory, with its rites of circumcision, 
etc., is beginning to cause trouble in Galilee, or the moral realm of 
Christian Freedom. We have many allusions to this fact, as when Paul 
says: ‘There are some that trouble you, and would pervert the Gospel 
of Christ’ (Gal. i. 7). ‘If I still preach circumcision, why am 1 still 
persecuted ?’ (v. 11). ‘This persuasion came not of Him that calleth 
you’ (verse 8). Passages might be quoted from Barnabas, Ignatius, the 
Epistle to Diognetus, etc., showing how the primitive Christians had 
their liberty troubled by the Judaising Element. There is, however, 
this distinction. The Herod that ruled in Judzea was king of the land, 
though not of the Jews. The Jewish realm was his propersphere. He 
is designated king. But the Herod that troubles Galilee, or the 
Christian Realm, is not even called king. He is but an intruder. He 
is not as mighty in the Christian Realm as in the Jewish Realm. He 
is only called Tetrarch. They who read what Josephus says of the 
changes that took place after the death of Herod the Great, may see a 
close analogy to what was taking place in the moral realm. ‘Thus 
Cesar took away from Archelaus, or Herod’s son, all the kingdom 
except Idumeza, Judzea, and Samaria (Bel., Lib. II., c. vi, § 3). More- 
over he did not confirm him in his kingdom, but only made him 
ethnarch. Soon after, he banished him (c. vii, § 3), just as, morally, the 
Flesh-glorying-Jews over whom he was king became a scattered and 
exiled people. Josephus records some peculiar dreams of this Herod 
Archelaus and his wife. He says that Galilee was given to Herod 
Antipas, one of Herod’s sons. This is the Herod who became Tetrarch 
in Galilee. His father, Herod the Great, had named him ina will as 
his successor, and he went to Rome to try to get this will confirmed, 
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but failed (Bel., Lib. II., c. i). He was never an influential ruler. 
All that Josephus says of these men would readily admit of a spiritual 
application, according to the moral theory here being urged. Herod is 
said in our Versions to be the tetrarch of Galilee. But that is not what 
Luke really says. He says: ‘Herod was acting as tetrarch.’ He uses 
the verb τετραρχοῦντος. There is a variety of meanings attaching to the 
word ‘Tetrarch.’ Thus Dunbar’s Lexicon defines it: ‘Commanding 
four cohorts or companies, a governor over a province, or a fourth part 
of a territory.’ Thus to be acting asa tetrarch of Galilee may mean, 
not that the whole of Galilee is a tetrarchy, but that this man Herod 
has a fourth part of Galilee as his province. Philo says: ‘The year 
having been divided tetrarchy-wise into winter, and spring, and summer, 
and autumn ’—rtetpayx7 Tov ἐνιαυτοῦ διανεμηθέντος εἰς χειμῶνα καὶ ἔαρ καὶ 
θέρος καὶ μετόπωρον (Lib. de Mund. Op., c. xvi.). Thus every season 
appears to be in itself a tetrarchy part in relation to the year, and it is 
not that the year is in relation to other three parts. So if Herod be 
regarded as having a tetrarchy part, or fourth part, of Galilee, he is 
acting as a tetrarch of Galilee, but that is different from the view that 
Galilee is in relation to other three provinces outside it. It is true that 
Josephus speaks of Czesar dividing half of Herod’s kingdom into two 
tetrarchies (τὸ δὲ λοιπὸν ἥμισυ διελὼν εἰς δύο τετραρχίας), and giving one, 
which was Perea and Galilee, to Antipas (Bel., Lib. II., c. vi., § 3). 
But Luke does not speak of the tetrarchy of Galilee. He only speaks 
of Herod acting as a tetrarch of Galilee. That is, the Jewish Principle 
of Fleshly Glory is obtaining a portion equivalent to a fourth or tetrarchy 
part of what properly belongs to Christ the King. So it is said: ‘And 
there was given unto them authority over the fourth part of the earth, to 
kill with sword, and with famine, and with death, and by the wild beasts 
of the earth’ (Rev. vi. 8). The writer believes that this passage relates 
to the triumph of certain Evil Principles, these represented by Luke as 
acting as Tetrarchs, over a Tetrarchy portion, that is a fourth portion of 
Galilee or the Christian Realm. It is in this sense the writer under- 
stands Luke’s references to those who act as Tetrarchs. Thus far we 
have seen three personifications of Evil Qualities, or Princes of this 
zon, who crucify the Lord of Glory. First, Tiberius Czesar, or Kingly 
Rule ; Second, Pontius Pilate, or the Blood Shedding and Persecuting 
Principle ; Third, Herod Antipas as representing Fleshly Glory acting 
in a fourth part of Galilee or the Christian Realm. 

The fourth Principle is named Philip. This word Φιλίππος means 
‘a lover of horses.’ The word itself is sometimes used with this mean- 
ing, and not as a name. Thus Diogenes Laertius, in his ‘ Life of 
Xenophon,’ says he was ‘both a lover of horses and a lover of hunting’ 
—kai φιλίππος, καὶ φιλοκύνηγος (ὃ 12). Euripides speaks of ‘the horse- 
loving Amazon ’—vijs φιλίππου ᾿Αμαζόνος (Hippol., verse 581). We 
have seen, however, that the horse is a Scriptural symbol of fleshliness 
and lust. Hence woe is denounced against those who ‘stay on horses’ 
(Is. xxxi. 1), and it is said of these Egyptian horses that they are ‘flesh 
and not spirit’ (verse 3). God says that He will cut off the horse from 
Jerusalem (Zech. ix. 10). Speaking of the serpent biting the horse’s 
heels (Gen. xlix. 17), Philo says: ‘The lusts are likened to a horse’— 
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τὰ πάθη δὲ ἵππῳ ἀπεικάσθη (Leg. Al., Lib. II., c. xxv.). Elsewhere 
speaking of the horse and his rider, he says: ‘The horses, therefore, are 
concupiscence and anger ’—im7ou μὲν οὖν ἐπιθυμία Kat θυμός εἰσιν (Lib, 
de Agric., c. xvi.) Thus with Philo, as in Scripture, the horse is a 
symbol of what is fleshly. It will be admitted that the Lust of the 
Flesh has been one of the Ruling Powers acting against Christ. Between 
Herod, the Principle of Fleshly Glory, which glories in what is outward, 
as Circumcision, and Philip, or the horse-loving Lust of the Flesh, there 
is close affinity. So Luke says that Philip is Herod’s brother. They 
differ as brothers differ, but they belong in common to one Fleshly 
Stock, and have similar fleshly likings. What is said of the territory of 
this Philip is expressive. First he is said to be tetrarch, or acting as 
tetrarch, of ‘Iturza.’ ‘This name is from the Hebrew 1%, ‘to run over,’ 
then ΠῚ", ‘ Abundance,’ or ‘Wealth.’ Worldly abundance sometimes 
ministers to Fleshly Lust. ‘Thou shalt eat and be full; then beware 
lest thou forget the Lord’ (Deut. vi. 11, 12). ‘Jeshurun waxed fat 
and kicked’ (xxxii. 15). He also acts as Tetrarch of the country of 
Trachonitis. This name Τραχωνίτις means ‘A rugged and stony 
district.’ It is like the moral realm from which Jacob commanded the 
stones to be gathered (Gen. xxxi. 46). It answers to Gilead, or the 
stony-hearted. The good seed sometimes falls on these rocky places 
where there is not much earth (Matt. xiii. 5). While Philip, or the 
Principle of Fleshly Lust, has a tetrarchy part of the stony heart, he is 
not absolute Ruler. There is one greater than he, who says: ‘I will 
take away the stony heart out of their flesh’ (Ezek. xi. 19). Thus we 
see that the Principle of Fleshly Lust, or Philip, is powerful in the realm 
of Luxurious Abundance and of Hardness. 

The fifth secular Power is named Lysanias. Since ‘ Abilene’ is a 
Hebrew word, it is very probable that the name ‘Lysanias’ is from the 


Hebrew. ‘The writer believes that it is from the two words, 119, * per- 
verse or sinful’ (Prov. xiv. 2), and 7738, ‘Sighing or Sorrow’ (Lam. il. 5), 
and that it means ‘Sinful Sorrow.’ He is said to be acting as tetrarch 
of ‘ Abilene.’ This name is, as the writer thinks, from 3%, ‘ Father, 


and 115, ‘to murmur or rebel.’ The Principle of Perverse Sorrow is in 
close connection with Murmuring and Rebellion. Paul speaks of a 
‘godly sorrow,’ and contrasts it with ‘the sorrow of the world’ that 
‘worketh death’ (2 Cor. vii. 10). When we consider the prominence 
given in the narrative of the journeying of the Israelites to their various 
murmurings, and when we reflect how God punished this spirit of 
murmuring and rebellion, we cannot wonder that this Evil Principle of 
Murmuring and Repining should be personified and classed with the 
Princes of this world that crucified the Lord of Glory. ‘Thus the five 
secular Powers may be said to be Kingly Rule, Persecution, Fleshly 
Glory, Fleshly Lust, and Sinful Sorrow. 

Montgomery’s Hymn on ‘The World in the Heart,’ is a modern 
illustration of the personification of inward countries. He says: 

‘ Large provinces are pagan still, 
Where other lords dominion share, 


Idols of mind, affection, will, 
The powers of darkness triumph there.’ 
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After describing the Secular Powers, Luke refers to the Priestly Power, 
and that in two aspects. First he refers to ‘Anna,’ a name which we 
have seen to be probably in reference to Worship (ii. 36). It may be 
said that the Principle of Singing and Worship cannot be hostile to 
Christ. But it must be noted that Annas is a High Priest—that is, he 
represents Worship as pertaining to the Priestly System, and the Sacri- 
ficial Grade. The reader will admit that a thing which is good on a 
lower grade may become an evil if applied to a higher grade. Childish 
things are good for children, but if, when the child becomes a man, he 
does not put away childish things, those things may become a snare to 
him (1 Cor. xiii. 11). The lobster, in its growth, needs to cast its shell. 
The shell retained beyond the proper time would be an evil. The 
child’s shoe becomes to the growing Chinese girl a hindrance and a 
torture. So Annas appears to represent the Priestly Worship of 
Judaism as antagonistic to the liberty that is in Christ. This clinging 
to Judaism was manifested by those who had become Christians. The 
elders at Jerusalem said to Paul: ‘Thou seest, brother, how many 
thousands there are among the Jews of them which have believed, and 
they are all zealous for the Law’ (Acts xxi. 20). It does not neces- 
sarily follow that this Principle of Jewish Worship, or ‘ Annas,’ was in 
itself sinful. Its evil was that it was a former thing remaining after 
Christ had come to make all things new. Amongst Jews, and in times 
preceding the Christian Era, it might have been Scriptural and ex- 
cellent. 

Along with Annas, classed with him in a constant fellowship, but 
named after him as one inferior, is another sharer of his Priesthood. 
This is Caiaphas. His name is from the Hebrew 53, ‘to trample 
down’ (Lam. 11. 16). Some define it as ‘Depression.’ The writer 
holds that Caiaphas is the Principle of Debased Worship, or of that 
which debases. ‘There needed two names, even in the Christian Era, 
to distinguish between Jewish Worship as Innocent and Scriptural, but 
now outgrown, and the multitude of debased ceremonies attached by 
Rabbis to that Jewish Worship, but which, even in Old Testament 
times, had no Scriptural authority. When a man looks at the discarded 
toys that amused his childhood, he may say he has outgrown them, but 
he does not regard them as debased. But when he thinks of his early 
follies, whose evil results still attach to him, he is ashamed of them, and 
prays God not to remember against him the sins of his youth. It would 
not have been to God’s honour to make no distinction between a pure 
Judaism, now outgrown, and a Judaism that was ever debased and 
corrupt. Both are hurtful as antagonistic to Christianity, but they have 
a different origin. One is of God, the other of Rabbis and Tradition. 
The former and better is Annas, the latter, or the Debased, is Caiaphas. 
Circumcision and the offering of incense were now useless, but they once 
had Scriptural sanction. But the rabbinical rules respecting washing of 
hands, cups, etc., the settling of sacred times by the number of stars 
more or less that had appeared (Boehl, Not. on Ep. ad Diog,, c. iv.) ; 
the contention of Rabbi Juda the Holy that ‘circumcision is equivalent 
to all the Commandments which are in the Law’ (Nedarim, f. xxxii., 1) ; 
the Rabbinical doctrine that no admiration should be expressed for 
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pagans ; the prayer of Samuel the Little, ‘ Let heretics how many soever 
they be, all perish as in a moment’; Rab Huna’s doctrine that each of 
us has a thousand demons at the left hand and ten thousand at the right 
hand (Ps. xci. 7)—these, and a multitude of like traditions, never had 
Scriptural sanction. They constitute Caiaphas, or the Debasing Element, 
in Jewish Worship. Inasmuch, however, as Jewish Worship had now 
become virtually wedded to this debasing adjunct, Annas and Caiaphas 
are spoken of as having one priesthood, and they are classed with the 
five Ruling Worldly Powers. ‘These various Principles of Evil consti- 
tute the Princes who, as Paul teaches, are the Crucifiers of the Lord of 
Glory, and who are to be annulled. 

We come now to the important subject of Baptism, spoken of in 
ancient times as ‘the Seal of the Lord’—riv σφραγῖδα τοῦ Κυρίου 
(Euseb., H. E., ὃ 113). We may all hear ‘the infinite fierce chorus’ of 
controversy which through past ages has been reverberating around this 
subject. From Firmilian’s Epistle to Cyprian, we may see the earnest- 
ness which was brought into this controversy, and what varying aspects 
it assumed. Who should administer the rite, whether repenting heretics, 
or the lapsed who had been restored, should be rebaptized, these were 
great and weighty matters in the times of Eusebius, and Cyprian, and 
Dionysius (Euseb., H. E., §§ 322, 323). The importance attaching to 
baptism may be inferred from Firmilian’s words: ‘Secunda enim nati- 
vitas quze est in baptismo, filios Dei generat. Si autem sponsa Christi 
una est, quze est ecclesia catholica ; ipsa est quze sola generat Dei filios’ 
—‘For the second nativity, which is in baptism, generates sons of God. 
But if the Spouse of Christ is one, which is the Catholic Church, it is 
she alone who generates sons of God’ (Ad Cyp., c. ix.). On the other 
hand, Origen refers to some who classed Baptism and the Eucharist 
with Sense-perceptive things (τὰ αἰσθητὰ), and who used neither of these 
rites (De Orat., c. v.). Origen himself uses language which gives coun- 
tenance to the dangerous doctrine of baptismal regeneration. He says: 
‘They who have been regenerated by the Divine baptism (Οἱ ἀναγενώ- 
μενοι διὰ τοῦ θείου βαπτίσματος) are placed in Paradise, that is, in the 
Church, that they may work its works, that is, spiritual works’ (In 
Genes. 11. τό, 17). It is strange that Origen should show such literalism 
in alluding to baptism. He is forgetting the rule which he lays down in 
the same chapter, that we should seek for the treasure hid in the letter 
of Scripture. Origen’s three great rules of interpretation were: First, 
that references to ‘ Law’ were to be expounded allegorically, while refer- 
ences to ‘Commandment,’ ‘ Precepts,’ ‘ Testimonies,’ etc., were to be 
taken literally. Secondly, that such names as ‘ Egypt,’ ‘ Judzea,’ ‘ Jeru- 
salem,’ etc., had an application not only to an earthly but to a spiritual 
realm. ‘Thirdly, that whatever in the Bible, when taken literally, was 
false, useless, or unworthy of God, ought to be taken in a spiritual sense 
(See Delarue’s Edit., Vol. II., Preef., pp. 14, 15). Origen frequently 
relinquishes the literal meaning altogether, and this, not only in the Old 
Testament but in the New. This applies to what is said of some of 
Christ’s journeys, His seeing all the world from a mountain, His 
cleansing the temple, etc. Since Origen lived in Palestine, his scruples 
respecting some of these details of Gospel History are more worthy of 
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attention. While he is sometimes ready to give up the literal meaning 
altogether, as in the narrative of the gathering to the well (Numb. xxi. 16 ; 
In Numer., Homil. XII., c. i.), he sometimes clings to the literal mean- 
ing where we might have expected him to give it up. Thus, notwith- 
standing what Paul says of certain things being allegorically spoken 
(Gal. iv. 22), Origen says respecting the same things: ‘Quis dubitat 
heec secundum literam stare debere?’ (Id., Hom. XI., c. i.)—‘ Who 
doubts but that these things ought to stand according to the letter ?’ 

Dr. Halley and Dr. Carson have, in recent times, represented opposite 
views held on the subject of baptism by those who, in other respects, 
were undistinguishable brethren in Christ. It is sorrowful to think that 
such questions as Immersion versus Sprinkling, and Adult Baptism 
versus Infant Baptism, should have necessitated a dividing of efforts 
and fellowship in the case of Congregational Nonconformists. — Still 
even that sorrow had better be suffered than that men should be un- 
faithful in the least in adhering to what they conscientiously consider to 
be Scriptural teaching. While not agreeing with the prominence that is 
given by some Baptists to this subject, the writer feels nothing but 
admiration for the fidelity to Christ which leads Baptists to pass through 
the water because they think that the footsteps of the Saviour show that 
to be the way to heaven. He could not cherish the same respectful 
feeling for Keble’s doctrine that mothers learn their love in ‘holy 
baptism,’ words which, according to such usage, travesty holiness, and 
slander a mother’s love. Still less liking has he for Keble’s pernicious 
designation of water in the font as ‘the life-giving stream,’ the touch of 
which brings a smiling gleam to the babe’s slumbering features. 

Both by practice and by teaching, the evangelical sections of Christ’s 
Church are testifying to the world that literal Water Baptism is a 
Christian rite, and one intended by Christ to be abiding. ‘To that 
doctrine the writer does not subscribe. He holds that on this subject 
the followers of George Fox better represent the truth. It is supposed 
that the command to baptize all nations (Matt. xxviii. 9) means that 
unto the end of time preachers of the Gospel are to administer a literal 
baptism by water. Why then did Paul say: ‘Christ sent me not to 
baptize?’ (1 Cor. 1.17). On the popular view as to the meaning of 
Christ’s commission, Paul was sent to baptize. Why does he thank 
God that he baptized none but two persons and one household, if it 
was his duty to help in baptizing all nations? When he says: ‘Christ 
sent me not to baptize but to preach the Gospel,’ he implies that the 
administration of water-baptism is not a duty incumbent upon all who 
preach. It is strange, also, that some who practise water Baptism, have 
yet been prepared to admit that, ‘apparently, the Apostles never were 
baptized’ (‘Trench on Miracles,’ p. 157). The following passage shows 
that water baptisms are ‘according to’ a Jewish era, and accompaniments 
of worship in the Jewish Temple. ‘These things having been thus pre- 
pared the priests go in continually into the first tabernacle, accomplish- 
ing the services, but into the second, the High Priest alone, once in the 
year, not without blood which he offereth for himself, and for the errors 
of the people. The Holy Ghost this signifying that the way into the 
holy place hath not yet been made manifest, while as the first tabernacle 
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is yet (ἔτι) standing, which is a parable for the time now present, accord- 
ing to which (τὸν καιρὸν τὸν ἐνεστηκότα, καθ᾽ ἣν) are offered both gifts 
and sacrifices, that cannot, as touching the conscience, make the 
worshipper perfect, being only (with meats and drinks and divers 
baptisms, [διαφόροις βαπτισμοῖς ) ordinances of the flesh (δικαιώματα 
σαρκός), imposed until a time of reformation’ (Heb. ix. 6-10). 

While rules for Christian life and ecclesiastical administration are 
given in the Apostolic Epistles, the practice of water-baptism is nowhere 
enjoined therein. On the other hand, the allusions to Christian baptism, 
made by the Apostles, imply that it is not a baptism with literal water. 
Peter refers to a baptism which is the question unto God of a good 
conscience through the resurrection of Jesus Christ (1 Pet. ii. 21). 
Paul refers to a baptism wherein we are raised with Christ ‘through the 
working of God who raised Him from the dead’ (Col. ii. 11, 12). He 
also says that there is ‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all’ (Ephes. iv. 5). Instead of baptisms with water being one 
they were manifold (Heb. ix. 10). Is baptism in water so much more 
important a rite that it should be named here, and the Lord’s Supper 
ignored ? Would Paul have classed such a ceremonial act as dipping in 
water with such weighty declarations as ‘one hope,’ ‘one faith,’ ‘one 
God’? Is it not clear that Paul is speaking of the one Body of Christ 
(ii. 16; iii. 6; 1 Cor. xii. 27), and its baptism, of which he says: ‘ For 
in one Spirit were we all baptized into one Body’? (1 Cor. xii. 13). 
This cannot be a baptism in literal water. Paul says: ‘We were buried 
therefore with Him through baptism into death, that like as Christ was 
raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, so we also might 
walk in newness of life’ (Rom. vi. 4). Does a man necessarily come up 
from a baptistry to newness of life? Or could a man who had been 
buried with Christ help sharing in His resurrection? Paul says: ‘ As 
many of you as were baptized into Christ did put on Christ’ (Gal. ili. 27). 
Can anyone say that to dip a communicant, however sincere, into a 
baptistry, is to baptize him into Christ? Is the body of such a man’s 
sin thereby destroyed? And does he in this act put on Christ? The 
‘Bible Advocate’ (Oct., 1890), representing those who are sometimes 
called ‘Campbellites,’ has many passages like the following: ‘Three 
candidates for baptism into Christ journeyed to South Wigston for the 
purpose of being buried into the death of Christ. They were immersed 
on the Thursday evening.’ Is it not ritualism in excelsis to affirm any 
such doctrine? ΤῸ those who do think that there is any virtue in 
literal baptismal-water, the censures which Julius Firmicus Maternus 
passes upon the Egyptians for worshipping water (Error. Prof., p. 4), are 
in a great measure applicable. We had better, as he intimates, seek 
that better water which irrigates and heals the old scars of the con- 
science—‘ Veteres conscientiz cicatrices.’ The Apostle says: ‘Let us 
draw near with a true heart, in fulness of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our Body washed with pure 
water’ (Heb. x. 22). Why is the word ‘pure’ inserted here? Can any 
reader suppose that the New Testament is descending to such puerility 
as to prescribe that the water used in the baptistry must be clean water? 
Would mere cleanness of body fit a man to draw near to God? Might 
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we not have a clean Pharisee and a dirty publican going to the temple 
to pray? Ifso, then the Water, like the Bodies, cannot be literal and 
material. More probably the allusion is to the passage: ‘I will sprinkle 
clean water upon you, and ye shall be clean’ (Ezek. xxxvi. 25). It is a 
baptism administered by Him of whom it is said: ‘So shall He sprinkle 
many nations’ (Is. 1Π. 15). The Bohemian nation, in a.p. 1618, was 
inflamed to rebellion through accounts of landlords denying to Protestant 
subjects the rites of Baptism, Marriage, and Burial—‘ Durch Versagung 
der Taufe, der Heirathen und Begrabnisse’ (Schil., Dreis. Krieg, p. 84). 
Many modern Anglican priests are disposed to a like intolerance. Out- 
side the Anglican Church, also, Water Baptism is sometimes insisted 
upon with an emphasis that does violence to Christian charity. The 
Christadelphian Ecclesia, held at Birmingham, August, 1869, resolved : 
‘That, in the judgement of this Ecclesia, strangers not having been 
immersed upon a belief of the things concerning the kingdom of God, 
and the name of Jesus Christ, are without Christ, and therefore not in a 
position to offer acceptable worship. . . ._ No man can put himself in 
constitutional relation to Christ, but by believing the Gospel and being 
immersed’ (Introd. to Christadelph. Hymn Book, p. vii.). But the true 
Christian Baptism is beyond the reach of any human interdict or 
disposal. It is given at Christ’s good pleasure, and in answer to our 
prayers. It may here be added that it is a fair subject for inquiry 
whether our Baptist brethren, as an evangelical community, do justice 
to their evangelical faith in designating themselves by a name taken 
from a ceremonial rite. By accepting the name ‘Baptists,’ a name in 
which many of them take pleasure, and by the tacit admission that the 
name has reference to their practice of immersion, they virtually imply 
that those who believe in baptism by the Spirit, apart from Water 
Baptism, are not ‘ Baptists.’ They are thus magnifying what is in- 
different, and disparaging what is important. A similar remark would 
apply to Congregationalists in so far as they accept the designation 
‘ Peedo-Baptists.’? This name, however, has almost passed out of use 
amongst them, except in their Trust Deeds. Surely if any class has a 
right to the term ‘ Baptist,’ it is the class of those who think that 
baptism by the Spirit is so effective as to make all Water-Baptisms 
needless. 

It is evident that in the early Churches, the rite of a Baptism in literal Ὁ 
water had some place. The ‘Teaching of the Apostles’ (c. vii.) pre- 
scribes that the Baptism must be in running or springing water—ev ὕδατι 
ζῶντι. If such water cannot be had, then other water may be used, and 
if cold water is not available warm may be used. If there is not a 
sufficiency of either cold or warm water, then water may be poured 
(ἔκχεον) on the head of the person who is being baptized. In any of 
these cases the Baptism is to be in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and both the baptizer, and the baptized, and any wishful 
to show sympathy, are to prepare for the rite by fasting one or two 
days. But, while the rite of literal Water Baptism was recognised, it is 
clear that, in some cases, early Christian writers carried the figure of 
water and a Baptism into a moral realm. Hermas asks his Teacher: 
‘Wherefore did these stones come up from the deep, and then find a 
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place in the structure of this tower, when they had already borne the 
righteous graces? ‘It is necessary,’ said he, ‘ that they ascend through 
water in order to rest. In no other way could they enter the kingdom 
of God than by laying down the mortality of their former life. Those 
dead, therefore, have been signed with the seal of the Son of God, and 
have entered into the kingdom of God. For before a man receives the 
name of the Son of God he is appointed to death, but when he receives 
that seal he is freed from death and delivered to life. But that seal is 
water into which men descend bound over to death, but they ascend 
appointed to life. ‘That seal therefore has been preached to them, and 
they have used it, and have entered into the kingdom of God’ (Lib. III., 
Sim. IX., c. xvi.). Thus even the dead in the deep are supposed to have 
a baptism by water preached to them. But that water cannot have 
been literal water, just as the water asked for by the rich man in Hades, 
who had left his literal body on earth, could not have been literal water. 
Clemens Alex. speaks of a λογικός βαπτίσμα, or ‘Rational Baptism’ 
(Ped., Lib. I., c. vi. p. 95). Hades is defined by Sophocles as the 
παγκοίνος λίμνη, or ‘all-receiving lake’ (Electr, verse 138), for it was 
thought by the ancients that souls had to pass through water in the 
unseen state to reach Elysian rest. 

Much has been written in recent times by Dr. Reynolds and others in 
illustration of John the Baptist’s relation to Christ and to Christianity. 
Dr, Fairbairn says that through John ‘the people became conscious of 
sin’ (‘Studies in Life of Christ,’ p. 76). Cassian in ancient times spake 
of John as ‘the most sacred boundary of the Old and the New Testament, 
an end and a beginning ’—‘ De Joanne quoque, qui Veteris Novique 
Testamenti, velut quidam sacratissimus limes, finis initiumque processit ’ 
(Inst., Lib. 1., c. ii.). It may now be fitting to notice some particulars 
of the teaching put forth in the Gospels on this subject. 

1. When the four narratives come to be compared it will be found 
that every one presents the Baptism in a new aspect. As a passing 
illustration of these different aspects it may be noted that Matthew 
speaks of Jesus ‘coming’ (iii. 14), and of Christ ‘seeing,’ the Spirit 
(verse 16), and of that Spirit ‘coming’ to Him (verse 16), and of the 
voice saying: ‘This (otros, verse 17) is My Son.’ But these are all 
grade words of the Servants’ Grade. Moreover no grade words of the 
Young Men’s Grade are found. Thus it is clear that, in relation to 
Christ’s Baptism, Matthew is setting forth that Baptism as on the 
Servants’ Grade. When, however, we turn to Luke, the case is different. 
Now we find that it is the ‘people’ (λαός, verse 21) who are being 
baptized. Moreover in this case there is an avoidance of every one of 
those grade words of the Servants’ Grade that have just been referred to 
as used by Matthew. Thus it is clear that while Matthew describes 
Christ’s Baptism as on the Servants’ Grade, Luke describes it as on the 
Grade of People or Young Men. And it will be found that Mark and 
John also record the Baptism in an aspect peculiar to themselves. We 
have seen that the apparent discrepancy between Matthew’s account of 
the flight of Joseph into Egypt, and Luke’s account of Joseph’s return 
from Jerusalem to Nazareth, simply arises from the fact that the two 
writers are referring to different Sides of the Saviour’s Nature. Matthew 
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is writing of the Incarnation or Soulical Evolution, while Luke is 
writing of the Géconomy or Spiritual Evolution. Thus there is harmony 
between them, and that which seemed a difficulty becomes a confirma- 
tion of truth. In like manner there seems to be discrepancy between 
Matthew’s account of John wanting to hinder Christ from being 
baptized (iii. 14), and John’s statement that the Baptist did not know 
Christ until he saw the Spirit coming down upon Him in baptism 
(i. 33). Such discrepancies perplex conscientious Christians, and please 
gainsayers. But from noticing the grade words we may see that there 
is no discrepancy. ‘The four narratives of the Baptism are as distinct as 
the four quarters of an orange. But yet, like those four quarters, they 
one supplement the other, and make a complete whole. Each writer 
deals with his own quarter. If he says that it has two pippins inside 
and a mark on the outside, he does not contradict another writer who 
says his quarter has four pippins inside and no mark outside. They are 
not writing of the same quarter, even though they are writing of the 
same orange. We shall see this more clearly as we come to the 
examination of the narratives. Ultimately it will be found that the 
apparent discrepancies between the Gospels are the best confirmation of 
the truth of the Inspired Narratives. God will turn back the shame of 
blasphemers upon their own head, and make their wrath praise Him. 
The fact that the four Evangelists thus present different, but harmonious 
aspects, shows that so far as the mere figure was concerned, there was 
truth in the notion of Gregory I., of Rome, and so many others, that 
the Four Gospels answer to Ezekiel’s four living creatures, differing but 
yet agreeing— ‘Quid enim per quatuor animalia, quam quatuor 
evangelistee signantur?’ (In Ezech., Lib. I., Hom. II.). The fact that 
these four Evangelists give the narratives of the Baptism in four distinct 
aspects conflicts with much that is urged, especially by German writers, 
as to the relation of the Evangelists to one another. It is discussed 
whether Mark preceded Matthew, or Matthew preceded Mark. Anger 
and others are said to favour Matthew, and Ritschl and others Mark. 
It is also discussed whether they used each other’s writings. It is, 
however, clear that they write in relation to each other, just as the four 
hedgerows of a square field are in relation to each other. They are not 
independent writers. It may be said of their Gospels : 


‘ All are but parts of one stupendous whole.’ 


2. Even in the narratives of the baptism as administered by John 
before Christ came, or as preached by him, we shall find that the two 
grades of Servants and People are recognised and distinguished. For 
example, in Luke ili. 10-14 we have such words as ‘do,’ ‘come,’ which 
pertain to the Servants’ Grade, but we have ‘not a word pertaining to 
the other grades. But in verse 15 Luke passes on to the people, or 
Young Men’s Grade. In verse 16 we have a reference to the Servants’ 
Grade, where he speaks of Christ’s coming, and also to the Young 
Men’s Grade, where he uses the expressive αὐτὸς, ‘He.’ We shall see 
the significance of these changes subsequently. 

3. It is of much importance to find that in every case where John 
the Baptist is seen to be administering Water Baptism, that Baptism is 
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on the Servants’ Grade. This shows that Water Baptism pertains to 
the Jewish realm, and to the Grade of Works. It is an adjunct of 
Jewish Repentance, and not of Christian Repentance, although, in 
relation to Christ as coming from Nazareth, a certain honour is for a 
time put upon it. This we shall consider more fully subsequently. 
The point of importance now is to notice that in every case where John 
is said to baptize with water, the baptism is on the Servants’ Grade. 
Thus it pertains to the realm of works, and not of faith. For example, 
we read of Pharisees and Sadducees ‘coming’ to his baptism 
(Matt. iil. 7); and, as we have just seen, the words used by Matthew of 
Christ’s baptism show the Servants’ Grade. So in Mark i. 9 Jesus is 
said to ‘come’ and to be baptized by John. So in John i. 31, John 
says that he ‘came’ baptizing in water. In Luke iii. 21, 22, however, 
we have an account of a baptism which is not on the Servants’ Grade, 
but which is a baptism of a praying people on the Young Men’s Grade. 
It is therefore significant that in this case John is not named, nor is 
there any reference to the Jordan. It is simply expressed in the passive 
form that while all the people were being baptized, and Jesus also being 
baptized and praying, heaven was opened. It is always taken for granted 
that the baptism of Christ, as recorded by Luke, is a baptism ad- 
ministered by John, just as He is said by Matthew to be baptized by 
John. But the grade-words show that this assumption is unscriptural. 
The baptism of Christ, as narrated by Luke, pertains to a higher grade 
—that of people, or Young Men. We several times read of John 
preaching of the baptism on this grade. He does it when he says: 
‘ He (αὐτὸς -- 84) shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire’ 
(verse 16). But we never find John represented as acting on this 
grade. It is the grade of a higher baptism than that by water. Hence, 
when Luke leaves out, in verses 21, 22, all allusions to John and the 
Jordan, it is because the baptism is on the Young Men’s Grade, and is 
a Spiritual Baptism, not a baptism by literal water. Just as Christ in 
men could submit to a baptism by literal water as Matthew describes, 
so Christ in men could receive a Spiritual Baptism as described by 
Luke. He could do this, just as He could sing praise in the midst of 
the congregation (Heb. ii. 12), or be a Sharer in flesh and blood 
(verse 14). It might seem as if, in the secret teaching of early 
Christians, some ideas of this baptism as having a higher aspect had 
been perpetuated. What is sometimes called the ‘ Imperfect Work 
upon St. Matthew,’ A.D. 560, says: ‘Dum autem dicenti Joanni, “ Ego 
a te debeo baptizari” respondit, ‘‘ Modo interim sine” ostendit, quia 
postea Christus baptizavit Joannem, quamyvis in secretioribus libris 
manifeste hoc scriptum sit. Et Joannes quidem baptizavit illum in 
aqua, ille autem Joannem in Spiritu’—‘ But when to John who says, 
“T have need to be baptized by Thee,” He answers, “Suffer it to be 
50 now,” it is indicated that Christ afterwards baptized John. However, 
in secret books this is clearly written. And John baptized Him in 
water, but He baptized John with the Spirit ’ (Hom. IV.). 

4. While all the four narratives have a different aspect, the two 
longest narratives—those of Matthew and Luke—appear to be in most 
direct contrast. Speaking generally, the contrast between Matthew and 
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Luke may be thus expressed. Matthew describes John’s baptism and 
teaching in its Legal and Sinaitic aspect, but Luke describes John’s 
baptism and teaching as parts of a Seed Process. The features that 
show this marked distinction between the two narratives may be partly 
summarised as follows : 

(a) In Matthew there appears to be a designed avoidance of the verb 
ἐγένετο to express ‘was.’ In fact, the verb is not once used in the 
chapter. We have simply the verb ‘to be’ (verse 4). On the other 
hand, the word is used in Luke’s narrative concerning John (verses 2, 
21), and there seems with him to be an avoidance of the common verb 
‘to be’ to express ‘was.’ Since the word used by Luke is more 
applicable to a process of life than to a mere state, this feature accords 
with the distinction named. 

(ὁ) In Luke’s account we read of the word being to John—eyévero 
ῥῆμα Θεοῦ ἐπὶ ᾿Ιωάννην (verse 2); and when he quotes Isaiah, he refers 
to what is written in the Book of the words—ev βίβλῳ λόγων (verse 4). 
Matthew makes no such reference to the word coming, or coming to 
pass. Jn Ps. cv. 19, the coming of the word is in relation to the Seed 
Process. When Matthew is alluding to the Seed Process as related to 
the flight into Egypt, he represents the Angel as bidding Joseph abide 
in Egypt until he shall speak to him (ii. 13). Considering that the 
Word is a Word of Life, and is inseparable from the Seed Process, the 
fact that Luke speaks of this Word of God coming to pass to John, 
while Matthew makes no such allusion, accords with the view that 
Matthew is dealing with the Sinaitic Process, and Luke with the Seed 
Process. 

(c) We have seen from many illustrations that Judea and Jerusalem 
are symbols of the Jewish realm and the Sinaitic covenant. Paul 
himself so teaches in respect to Jerusalem (Gal. iv. 25). It is therefore 
significant that Luke, in his narrative concerning John’s baptism, never 
names Juda or Jerusalem. He only refers to the neighbourhood of 
the Jordan (verse 3). Through all these narratives of the baptism, 
Jordan appears to be a symbol of baptism by literal water, which is an 
adjunct of Judaism. Yet even from the Christian realm, men who 
were not Jews, nor under the Sinaitic covenant, have resorted to this 
border-stream of Judaism, just as those leaving Judea or Judaism for 
Christianity may be said to have come to the neighbourhood of Jordan 
when they received a literal Christian baptism by water. While Luke 
says nothing of Jerusalem or Judzea, Matthew twice mentions Judea 
(verses 1, 5), and also refers to Jerusalem. 

(4) Matthew refers to John having a girdle of skin or leather about 
his loins (verse 4). In this respect John was like Elijah (2 Kings i. 8). 
We read in Is. xi. 5: ‘And righteousness shall be the girdle of His 
loins.’ But a girdle of skin, like Adam’s skin covering (Gen. iii. 21), 
suggests a righteousness that is associated with propitiation and sacrifice. 
This is the Sinaitic Righteousness of which Christ becomes the τέλος 
unto all who believe (Rom. x. 4). While Matthew refers to this girdle of 
skin, Luke says nothing about it. This accords with the distinction that 
is here being noted. On the literal theory, it is hard to see what useful 
purpose is to be served by the description of John’s dress and food. 
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(6) Matthew teaches that John urged repentance on the ground that 
the kingdom of heaven was near (verse 2). From his subsequent 
allusion to the coming wrath (verse 7), it would appear that he had 
respect to Christ coming as a Judge in His kingdom. Luke, in 
addressing the generation of vipers, also speaks of the coming wrath 
(verse 7), but he does not represent John as urging men to repent 
because of what was coming. He makes no allusion to the kingdom 
being at hand. He speaks as if John were a preacher of repentance 
for its own sake, and not in relation to law and the coming of Christ as 
a Judge and King. He says that John came ‘preaching the baptism 
of repentance unto remission of sins’ (verse 3). His allusion to the 
vipers and the coming wrath will be considered presently. 

(7) In harmony with the foregoing distinction, there is to be noticed 
in Matthew’s narrative an aspect of Ritualistic righteousness ; while in 
Luke’s narrative there is an aspect of Actual righteousness. Matthew 
tells how Jerusalem, and Judzea, and the neighbourhood of Jordan, 
went out to John, and were baptized of him confessing their sins 
(verses 5, 6). But he does not represent their repentance as working in 
them an earnest care, and a clearing of themselves (2 Cor. vii. 11). 
His charge to the generation of vipers we shall see to relate to a new 
aspect. John is not said to baptize them. They who come out to him, 
and are baptized of him, are said to confess sins, but we do not read of 
any actual manifestation of conscientious and actual virtues. On the 
other hand, Luke represents multitudes coming to be baptized of John 
(verse 7), but he says nothing of them confessing sin. On the other 
hand, he records some actual manifestations of conscientiousness and 
religious scruples of which Matthew says nothing at all (verses 10-14). 
Thus it might appear that the phrase ‘confessing their sins’ has a 
Jewish and Sinaitic aspect. John describes confession in Sinaitic terms 
when he says: ‘If we confess our sins, He is faithful and righteous 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness’ 
(1 John i. 9). Nehemiah (i. 6) and Daniel (ix. 20) thus confessed 
their own sins and the sins of others. 

(9) There is a greater intensity about Luke’s narrative than about 
Matthew’s narrative, as if Luke was referring to what was more actual 
and inwrought. In Matthew (verse 9) John alludes to what the genera- 
tion of vipers ‘seem’ (δόξητε) to say within themselves, while in Luke 
the reference is to them ‘beginning’ (ἄρξησθε, verse 8), to say within 
themselves. In Matt. i. 16 Christ is said to see the Spirit as a Dove 
descending and coming, but in Luke the Spirit is spoken of as descend- 
ing in a bodily form (verse 22). In Matthew John urges them to bring 
forth fruit (καρπὸν, verse 10) ; in Luke he urges them to bring forth 
fruits (καρποὺς, verse 7). These various distinctions all tend in one 
direction. ‘They all tend to show that Matthew is writing of baptism in 
relation to the Sinaitic Process, while Luke is writing of it in relation to 
the Seed Process. ‘These harmonies of variation between the different 
Gospels justify Hengstenberg’s words: ‘Die heilige Schrift kein 
zufalliges Aggregat, sondern ein organisches Ganzes ist’ (Offenbar, 
p. 112)—‘ Holy Scripture is not an accidental Aggregate, but an organic 
Whole.’ J. E. Carpenter’s little work on ‘The First Three Gospels : 
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their Origin and Relation,’ seeks, by comparison and other means, to 
distinguish what is authentic in the Life of Christ from what is 
traditional. It is because of literalism that able men are thus led to 
suppose that the Gospels are reliable in part, and in part unreliable. In 
their own moral realm the Gospels are altogether true. 

5. The following feature of these narratives appears to be the most 
important of all. It may be stated at length, and according to several 
aspects thus: 

(a) We have seen how Matthew deals with the Incarnation and Luke 
with the @Economy. ‘This fact, which has been fully considered, tends 
to establish a most important Principle—that is, that the Soulical Part 
and the Spiritual Part of one and the same Being may be personified as 
two distinct persons. ‘This is Philo’s distinction between the Man and 
the Woman, the Mind and the Sense-Nature, and it is the distinction 
recognised by Scripture in the case of Adam and Eve. It takes away 
all inherent improbability from the Gnostic idea of two Christs, one 
Soulical and the other Spiritual. 

(2) In these Scriptural Narratives we see the Christ in men coming 
to perfect manhood (Ephes. iv. 13). First He is a Babe (Luke i. 12) 
or a Young Child (Matt. 1. 8). Then He begins to fill with wisdom 
(Luke ii. 40), and is spoken of as the Boy (verse 43). He advances in 
wisdom (verse 52), and is then spoken of as about thirty years of age 
(iii, 23). This was, in ancient times, the age of perfect manhood. 
Atheneus alludes to boys and young men, thus: ‘So that not only 
amongst boys, but also amongst young men of about thirty years ’— 
ὥστε μὴ μόνον ἐν παισὶν, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐν νεανίσκοις γενομένοις, WS τριάκοντα 
ἐτῶν (Lib. XIV., c. xxii.). Luke uses virtually the same words in refer- 
ence to Christ: ὡσεὶ ἐτῶν τριάκοντα (verse 23). This passage from 
Athenzeus shows that although the word ‘about’ is used, the reference 
may be to Christ’s coming to the age of perfect manhood, which was 
supposed to be reached at about thirty years. Inasmuchas Luke, before 
speaking of Christ as a Boy, speaks of His Wisdom (verses 40, 43), and 
then goes on again to speak of His advance in Wisdom (verse 52), it is 
natural to expect that Christ would be set forth in a state higher than 
that of a Boy, that is, as a Perfect Man. The allusion to ‘thirty years’ 
accords with this fact. And if Christ be thus coming to perfect Man- 
hood, we may expect that the narrative will give some indication of an 
advance to Manly Wisdom. 

(c) The fact that from the time of this Baptism Christ begins to be 
manifested as the Great Teacher indicates that the Baptism coincides 
with the communication of Wisdom to the Christ in men. 

(4) The imagery used in the narratives of the Baptism, when com- 
pared with certain prophecies, tends to show that the Spirit that comes 
down on Christ in the Baptism is a Spirit that brings Wisdom. Thus, 
in John i. 32, 33, we read of that Spirit abiding or resting on Him. So 
Isaiah says: ‘And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon Him, the 
Spirit of wisdom and understanding, the Spirit of counsel and might, 
the Spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord’ (xi. 2). John, in 
an analogous manner, refers to an enlightening baptism when he says : 
‘Ye have an anointing from the Holy One, and ye know all things’ 
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(1 John ii. 20). He, too, refers to this enlightening baptism as abiding 
or resting. ‘The anointing which ye received of Him abideth in you, 
and ye need not that any one teach you’ (verse 27). Strauss assumes 
to have proved ‘the merely mythical value of the pretended wonderful 
circumstances attending the baptism of Jesus ’—‘ Den blos mythischen 
Werth der angeblich wunderbaren Umstinde bei der Taufe Jesu’ (Leb. 
Jes., I. 389). But these are true spiritual events, and not mythical. 

(6) When, however, this Spirit is spoken of as teaching or enlightening, 
what is implied in it? We have seen that there are at least three 
distinct senses in which the phrase ‘ Holy Ghost’ or ‘Spirit of God’ is 
used. First, it is used of that Breath of God by which inspired men 
were moved (2 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Pet. i. 21). The Spiritual Nature of 
every man is an emanation from this Divine Breath which has given 
him understanding (Job xxxii. 8). Thus, in limited measure, every man 
has the Holy Ghost in him. The Mind of Man, so far as it is sinless, 
is an emanation from the Father of Spirits. Second, the phrase ‘ Holy 
Spirit’ applies to the Living Water (John vii. 38, 39), the ‘Spirit of 
Life in Christ Jesus’ (Rom. viii. 2), which Christ gives to those who ask 
for it. Third, the phrase applies to the Spiritual Body of Christ which 
becomes enswathed in our Soulical Bodies for their redemption. In 
this sense the Spirit of God dwells in us (Rom. viii. 11), and our 
Soulical Body is a Temple of the Holy Ghost that is in us (1 Cor. 
vi. 19). This is the ‘Soulical Body prepared by an unspeakable fore- 
knowledge from C&conomy,’ of which the Valentinians speak. Other 
Gnostics reflect this same idea of a Spiritual Body of Christ being joined 
tomen. In the Appen. to Tertullian’s De Preescript. Her. we read of 
Apelles (c. vii.): ‘Christum neque in phantasmate dicit fuisse, sicut 
Marcion, neque in substantia veri corporis, ut evangelium docet; sed 
eo quod e superioribus partibus descenderet, ipso descensu sideream 
5101 carnem et aeream contexuisse ’—‘ He says that Christ was neither in 
appearance only, as Marcion teaches, nor in veritable bodily substance, 
as the Gospel teaches, but that, as He came down from the upper 
regions, in the descent itself, He joined to Himself a flesh that was of a 
starry and aerial substance.’ It is the wrapping of Christ in swaddling- 
clothes in what Luke speaks of as ἐκεῖ, or ‘there,’ that is indicated in 
this Gnostic teaching. ‘The reader must bear in mind that the Gnostics 
professed to derive all their views from Scripture. Vincentius Lirinensis 
says: ‘Then do heretics quote the Divine scripture? Yes, very much. 
(‘Utuntur plane, et vehementer quidem.’) They have the phrases of 
Scripture continually in their mouths ; they quote every part of Scripture, 
the Law, the Books of the Kings, the Psalms, the Apostles, the Gospels, 
the Prophets. They are perpetually citing Scripture; and they clothe 
all their language in expressions of Scripture ; in public and private, in 
their sermons, and in their books, at their entertainments, and in 
their walks. Look into the writings of Paul of Samosata, Priscillian, 
Eunomius, Jovinian, and other men of that sort: you will scarcely see 
a page which is not larded with passages of Scripture’ (cap. xxxviil., 
Com. Lardner, Vol. V., p. 48). The fact that heretics thus followed 
Scripture makes it the more strange that it should so generally be 
assumed that Gnosticism finds no countenance in Scripture. 
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While the Spiritual Body of Christ was thus brought forth, ἐκεῖ, 
‘there’ (Luke ii. 6), or on the Servants’ Grade, the Sinless Mind ot 
Christ was not brought forth in men on the Servants’ Grade. This is 
the important fact to be kept in mind when we read of the Descent of 
the Spirit at the Jordan, or upon Jesus. While the Soulical Body was 
in the Swaddling Clothes, the Mind of Jesus was not hedged in by such 
limitations. It was only the Sign that was ‘found’ in the Manger. 
The Σωτήρ, or Saviour, was born to them in the City of David (verse 11), 
which is ‘the stronghold of Zion’ (1 Chron. xi. 5)—that is, the Mind of 
Christ was now being brought forth in men, and that Mind was set on 
things above (Col. iii. 2). But this Firstborn who is thus born in Zion 
is ‘the Son of God’ (Luke i. 35). Christ repeatedly speaks of Himself 
as the Son, or as the Son of God (John v. 19-26, etc.). Thus the Sin- 
less Mind of Christ in men, like our minds, in so far as they are sinless 
and in God’s image, is an emanation from the Father of Spirits. Christ 
says: ‘I came out from the Father, and am come into the world’ 
(John xvi. 28). Hence, as our Minds, when in God’s image, are Spiritual, 
or a Holy Spirit, the sinless Mind of Christ by which our Minds become 
sinless is pre-eminently the Holy Spirit, regarding the epithet as having 
respect to the Nature coming from the Divine Breath that gives under- 
standing. In regard to this Mind of Christ, the Son is ultimately to be 
subject to the Father (1 Cor. xv. 28). But no hint is given of such 
coming subjection in regard to the Soulical Side whereon Christ is our 
Everlasting and Unbeginning Life. The Valentinians clearly associate 
the descending Dove with the side of the Father: αὐτὴν δὲ τὴν δύναμιν 
κατελθοῦσαν σπέρμα φήσιν εἶναι τοῦ Ilarpds (Iren., Lib. I., c. i, § 3)— 
‘He says that the Power itself that descended was the Seed of the 
Father.’ 

Here, then, we see from Scripture that there is a Mind of Christ in 
Zion, or the city of David, which Mind of Christ admits of the designa- 
tion ‘Holy Ghost.’ Being above in Zion, this Mind can fittingly be 
represented as coming down to what is on a lower grade. But if it 
comes down it can only be to that on the lower grade which is without 
sin. Hence it is significant that this Spirit comes down when Sin has 
just been put away in a Baptism, and that when it does come down it 
only rests on Jesus, who alone, of all that is in the flesh, has been sin- 
less. He is, on the Soulical Side, the Divine Lamb in men, and is 
holy and harmless. Upon Him the Mind of Jesus might fittingly 
descend, and thus the Son of God, or the Firstbegotten, be brought into 
the world. If that Mind of Jesus comes down it must be to those who 
are having Jesus the Lamb brought forth in them in perfection. They 
must be coming to the stature of Men in Christ, and that descending 
Spirit must bring them heavenly Wisdom according to their Manly 
Stature. Hence it is noticeable that, at the Baptism, Christ has come 
to Man’s age, or thirty years. This all tends to show that the Descent 
of the Spirit on Jesus is the coming down from Zion or the City of 
David of the Mind of the Son of God. It is coming down to the Lamb 
or Soulical Nature of Jesus in men, which is moving them to put away 
sin, and so fitting them to receive the Mind of the Son of God. The 
expression, ‘ The Wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peaceable, 
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gentle’ (Jas. iii. 17), accords with the view that the Spirit that comes 
down is the Mind of Christ, coming down to His Soulical Side, and 
bringing a fulness of Heavenly Wisdom. 

(/) Whatever importance attaches to ancient Gnostic teaching, it all 
goes to establish the truth of what the writer is here urging. (a) It can 
readily be seen that if the Mind of Christ be thus regarded: as an 
Emanation from the Father of Spirits, there must in that aspect be 
virtual identity of Spiritual Nature with the Father. Christ Himself 
said: ‘I and the Father are One’ (John x. 30). But this unity with 
the Father, or identity, is attributable to all who have in them the 
Minds of Sons of God. Hence Christ says: ‘That they may be 
one even as We’ (John xvii. 11). ‘That they may all be one, even as 
Thou, Father, art in Me and I in Thee, that they also may be in Us’ 
(verse 21). ‘That they may be one, even as We are One; I in them 
and Thou in Me, that they may be perfected into one’ (verses 22, 23). 
With such identity it is easy to see how the Christ of the Giconomy, or 
on the Spiritual Side, should come to be identified with the Father. 
The Appendix of Tertullian, just quoted, says of the followers of 
Aéschines: ‘ Dicant Christum ipsum esse Filium et Patrem ’—‘ They say 
that Christ Himself is both Son and Father’ (c. viii.). This was in part 
the heresy of Noetus, against which Hippolytus and others wrote : "Eq@y 
τὸν Χριστὸν αὐτὸν εἶναι τὸν Ilarépa—‘ He said that Christ Himself was 
the Father’ (Hip., c. 1). Noetus went on to teach that the Father 
could suffer. ‘The Sabellians are usually regarded as identical with the 
Noetians, according to the view of Augustine (De Heer., c. xli.). Epi- 
phanius, however, says that the Sabellians agreed with the Noetians in 
identifying Christ with the Father, but that they denied that the Father 
suffered (Anaceph., p. 146, n. 16). (8) If the Mind of Christ be thus 
the Spirit of God, or Holy Ghost that descended upon Jesus at the 
Baptism, it is not strange that some of these so-called heretics should 
have identified Christ with the Holy Ghost as well as with the Father. 
Epiphanius says of Noetus: Yioratdépa τὸν Χριστὸν ἐδίδαξε, τὸν αὐτὸν 
εἶναι πατέρα, Kal υἱὸν, καὶ ἅγιον mvetua—' He taught that Christ was 
Father and Son, that the same was Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost’ 
(Anaceph., p. 145, ἢ. 11). From the way in which Hippolytus argues 
against the Noetians, it seems that the latter recognised the Scriptures. 
It is a striking fact, as we shall see more fully presently, that while the 
Valentinians speak of Christ and the added Seal, that is the Mind of 
Christ and the Holy Ghost or Spiritual Body of Christ, they also refer 
to the Spirit coming down in the Jordan as the Seed of the Father or 
the Spirit. It is clear that they use the words ‘Spirit,’ or ‘ Holy Spirit,’ 
or its equivalent, in a variety of uses. The writer thinks that they 
recognise the three great uses already indicated. First, they recognise 
a Spirit which accompanies Jesus as on the Soulical Side. This is as 
the Living Water. τὸν Μονογενῆ πάλιν ἑτέραν προβαλέσθαι συζυγίαν, 
κατὰ προμήθειαν τοῦ Πατρὺς, ἵνα μὴ μὲν ὁμοίως ταύτῃ πάθῃ τις τῶν 
Αἰώνων, Χριστὸν καὶ Πνεῦμα ἅγιον, εἰς πῆξιν καὶ στηριγμὸν τοῦ Πληρώ- 
patos—‘ That Monogenes again put forth another couple, according to 
the forethought of the Father, that no other A‘on might suffer like 
this one (Sophia), Christ and the Holy Spirit for the fixing and the 
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establishing of the Pleroma’ (Iren., Lib. I., c.i., § 4). Next they recog- 
nise a Seal which is the Spiritual Body of Christ that by a nameless 
foreknowledge becomes Soulical. This accompanies the bringing forth 
of Christ the Star, or the Mind of Christ, born in the city of David. τὸ 
wav Πλήρωμα τῶν Aidvov. . . . τοῦ δὲ ΠΠατρὸς αὐτῶν συνεπισφραγιζο- 
μένου... . προβαλέσθαι προβλήματα εἰς τιμὴν καὶ δόξαν τοῦ Βυθοῦ 
τελειότατον κάλλος τε καὶ ἄστρον τοῦ ILAnpwpatos, τέλειον καρπὸν τὸν 
Ἰησοῦν ὅν καὶ Σωτῆρα προσαγορευθῆναι, καὶ Χριστὸν, καὶ Λόγον πατρω- 
vupikos—* That the whole Pleroma of the Ζθοῃβ.. .. the Father of 
them (it may be ‘of the ons’ or it may be ‘of Christ and the Holy ἡ 
Spirit’ in the Soulical aspect, just indicated) adding the Seal, put forth 
an Emission to the honour and glory of the Bythus, the most perfect 
Beauty and Star of the Pleroma, the perfect fruit Jesus, whom also they 
call Saviour and Christ and patronimically the Logos’ (ὃ 4). To this 
list of names of the Mind and Seal the name ‘ Paraclete’ is added by 
some. In § 8 we read of this same Saviour: τὸν IlapéxAnrov de 
ἐξέπεμψεν αὐτῇν (αὐτῇ) τουτέστι τὸν Σωτῆρα---Ηδ sent to her the 
Paraclete, that is the Saviour.’ This shows that even to the Christ of 
the CEconomy the names of the Holy Spirit were applied. This tends 
to justify the writer’s view that it is the Spiritual Body of Christ, that 
enswathed in swaddling clothes, which is the Holy Spirit dwelling in us 
for the redemption of our Bodies, and that this is what is meant by the 
expression: ‘the Father adding the Seal.’ Paul says: ‘Ye were 
sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise’ (Ephes. 1. 13). While the 
Valentinians thus associate a Holy Spirit with the Christ of the Incarna- 
tion and with the Christ of the GZconomy, they also regard that Dove 
which came down on Jesus as the Son of God, and also designate it the 
Spirit. In this case it is noticeable that they do not bring in the dual 
aspect of Christ and the Spirit. The Spirit is pre-eminently Christ, for 
it is His Mind, the Wisdom from above. ἐλθόντος δὲ αὐτοῦ εἰς τὸ ὕδωρ, 
κατελθεῖν εἰς αὐτὸν ὡς περιστερὰν TOV ἀναδράμοντα ἄνω, καὶ πληρωσάντα 
τὸν δωδέκατον ἀριθμόν. ἐν ᾧ ὑπάρχει τὸ σπέρμα τοῦτων TOV συσπαρέντων 
αὐτῷ καὶ συγκαταβάντων, καὶ συναναβάντων. αὐτὴν δὲ τὴν δυνάμιν κατ- 
ἐλθοῦσαν σπέρμα φησὶν εἶναι τοῦ Ἰ]ατρὸς ἔχον ἐν ἑαυτῷ καὶ τὸν Ilarépa, 
καὶ τὸν Yiov, τὴν τε διὰ τούτων γινωσκομένην ἀνονόμαστον δύναμιν τῆς 
Σιγῆς, καὶ τοῦς ἅπαντας Αἰώνας. καὶ τοῦτ᾽ εἶναι τὸ πνεῦμα τὸ λαλῆσαν διὰ 
τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ, τὸ ὁμολογῆσαν ἑαυτὸν υἱὸν ἀνθρώπου, καὶ φανερώσαντα τὸν 
Πατέρα, κατελθὸν μὲν εἰς τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν, ἡνῶσθαι δ᾽ αὐτῷ. καὶ καθεῖλε μὲν 
τὸν θάνατον, φησὶν, ὃ ἐκ τῆς οἰκονομίας Σωτὴρ, ἐγνώρισε δὲ τὸν Πατέρα 
Χριστόν. (Χριστός, Lib. III., c. xvii.)—‘ But when He came into the 
water, that there came down upon Him as a Dove, Him who again 
went up above, and perfected the number twelve, in whom was the seed 
of those (Angels or Virtues) who are sown with Him, coming down and 
ascending together. And he says that this Power coming down is the 
Seed of the Father, having in Himself both the Father and the Son, and 
the unnamed Power known through these, that of Sige (First Mother) 
and all the ons. And that this [Seed] is the Spirit speaking through 
Jesus, Him confessing Himself to be the Son of Man, and that He [the 
Seed] manifests the Father, coming down upon Jesus, and becoming 
One with Him. And he says that the Saviour who is from the 
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(Economy destroyed death, but Christ made known the Father’ 
(Lib. I., c. xii.). In the closing sentence, as well as in the following 
sentences, the name ‘ Ciconomy’ appears to have an application to the 
Soulical Side. It will be noticed that this descent of the Christ or 
Spirit as a Dove, is connected with an impartation of knowledge of the 
Father. This accords with the view that this Dove is the Mind of 
Christ, the Spirit of the Wisdom that is from above. 

(vy) One of the most characteristic features of Gnostic teaching is that 
they regard the Dove who came down upon Jesus as Christ Himself in 
some higher aspect, and as bringing wisdom. A few extracts may here 
be given to show this. As the Greek of the first quotation has been 
already quoted, it need not be repeated: ‘But some say that He [the 
Demiurgus] emitted Christ His own Son, but Soulical (ψυχικὸν), and 
that concerning this [Soulical Christ] it was spoken by the Prophets, 
and that this is He who passed through Mary as water passes through a 
tube, and that into This one (εἰς τοῦτον) in the Baptism came down that 
Saviour (Σωτῆρα) who is from the Pleroma, from all [the ons], in the 
form of a Dove. And that there was in Him also the Spiritual Seed 
from (av70, but for azo) Achamoth’ (Lib. I., c. i, § 13). Clemens 
Alexandrinus says: καὶ ἡ περιστερὰ δὲ σῶμα ὥφθη: iv οἱ μὲν τὸ ἅγιον 
πνεῦμα φασίν: οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ βασιλείδου, τὸν διάκονον: οἱ δὲ ἀπὸ Οὐαλεντίνου 
τὸ πνεῦμα τῆς ἐνθυμήσεως τοῦ Ilatpos, τὴν κατέλευσιν πεποιημὲνον ἐπὶ τὴν 
τοῦ Λόγου odpxa—‘ But the Dove was seen in a Bodily Form, which 
some say was the Holy Spirit; others from Basilides term it the Minister ; 
and others from Valentinus the Spirit of the Thought of the Father, 
making a descent upon the flesh of the Logos’ (Excerpt. ex Didas. 
Valent., p. 792, col. 1). The writer holds that there is a fulness of 
Scriptural truth in such teaching, notwithstanding the prejudice against 
it. Irenzeus represents Cerinthus as teaching thus: ‘Et post baptismum 
descendisse in eum, ab ea principalitate quze est super omnia, Christum 
figuree columbze, et tunc annunciasse incognitum Patrem et virtutes 
perfecisse ’—‘ And that after baptism there descended into Him from 
that Power which is above all things, Christ in the figure of a Dove, 
and then proclaimed the unknown Father’ (Lib. 1., c. χχν.). Epiphanius 
expresses the doctrine of Cerinthus thus: ‘Ex supernis autem, ex 
supremo Deo, postquam adultus factus fuit Jesus ex semine Joseph et 
Maria genitus, descendisse Christum in ipsum, hoc est, Spiritum sanctum 
in specie columbze in Jordane, et revelasse ipsi, et per ipsum posteris, 
ignotum Patrem. Et propterea postquam venit virtus in ipsum ex 
supernis, virtutes perpetrasse’—‘ But from the celestials, from the 
supreme God, after that Jesus who was born from the seed of Joseph 
and Mary had become adult, Christ descended into Himself in the 
Jordan—that is, the Holy Spirit in the form of a Dove—and revealed 
to Himself, and through Himself to successors, the unknown Father. 
And hence, after that Virtue had come into Himself from the celestials, 
He perfected Virtues’ (Her. 28). This paragraph is noticeable for the 
way in which Epiphanius uses the word ‘ Himself,’ thus identifying the 
Christ who comes down with the Jesus into whom He descends. ‘The 
Appendix to Tertullian’s ‘ Prescriptiones’ represents Marcus and Colar- 
basus as teaching thus: ‘ Denique (for ‘In,’ Semler) Jesum, Christum 
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descendisse, id est, columbam in Jesum venisse ’—‘ And that upon 
Jesus, Christ descended—that is, that the Dove came upon Jesus’ 
(c. vi.). In speaking of the Gnostic teaching generally, Irenzeus 
represents them as teaching that the heavenly Sophia, or Wisdom, thus 
acted in respect of Christ: ‘Et annunciasse ejus adventum per Joannem, 
et preparasse Baptismum pcenitentie, et ante adaptasse Jesum, uti 
descendens Christus inveniat vas mundum ’—‘ And that she announced 
through John His coming, and prepared the Baptism of Repentance, 
and prepared Jesus beforehand, that the descending Christ might find a 
pure Vessel’ (Lib. I., c. xxxiv.) Does it not seem to the reader strange 
that there should be such unanimity amongst these heretics on this 
subject? Here we find the followers of Cerinthus, Basilides, Valentinus, 
and the Gnostics generally, all teaching that the Dove who came down 
in the Baptism was Christ in a higher form. It should be remembered 
that these men all lived and taught within a hundred years of Apostolic 
times, that they all claimed to be Christians, that they all appealed to 
the Scriptures in justification of what they taught, and that, above all, 
they alleged that a secret meaning of Scripture had been taught to some 
by the Apostles. On this subject Irenzeus, when writing of the views of 
Carpocrates, says: ἐν δὲ τοῖς συγγράμασιν αὐτῶν οὕτως ἀναγέγραπται, Kat 
αὐτοὶ οὕτως ἐξηγοῦνται, τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν λέγοντες ἐν μυστηρίῳ τοῖς μαθηταῖς 
αὐτοῦ καὶ ἀποστόλοις κατ᾽ ἰδίαν λελαληκέναι, καὶ αὐτοὺς ἀξιῶσαι, τοῖς 
ἀξίοις καὶ τοῖς πειθομένοις ταῦτα παραδιδόναι---“ But in their writings 
it is thus written, and they themselves thus affirm, saying that Jesus 
spake privately in a mystery to His disciples and Apostles, and that 
they deemed it fitting to deliver these things to those who were worthy 
and faithful’ (Lib. I., c. xxiv.). This passage indicates that these 
so-called heretical teachings were set forth in well-known writings to 
which Irenzeus had access. ‘This tends to make his account appear the 
more trustworthy. When the foregoing considerations are taken into 
account, the writer holds that due importance has not been given to 
the great outlines of the Gnostic teaching. It has been too readily 
assumed that it was from some Oriental or other philosophy that the 
peculiarities of Gnosticism emanated. Their teaching in respect to the 
Baptism and the Descent of the Dove gives support to what the writer 
is here urging—that is, that the Dove was the Mind of the Son of God, 
the Spirit of Wisdom, which having been born in Zion, or the city of 
David, was now coming down to Jesus, or Christ, on the Soulical Side 
as the Divine Lamb, and to that Soulical Body which was in the 
swaddling clothes. 

(5) The writer admits that whatever Gnostics or anyone else might 
affirm, it would only deserve attention in so far as it accorded with 
Scripture. But the writer holds that, in regard to the Baptism, this 
Gnostic teaching does accord with Scripture. First, the principle of 
personification of parts of one Being, as in the narratives of the 
Incarnation and the Ckconomy, removes all strangeness from the 
Gnostic theory of two Christs. Secondly, the Scriptural Narratives so 
set forth the principle of personification of parts as to show that one cf 
these Christs must be beneath, and the other above. This is just what 
the Gnostics teach. In the passages just quoted, they speak of Christ 
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descending on Jesus. We know on Divine authority that ‘flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God’ (1 Cor. xv. 50). But the 
Christ of the Incarnation, the Divine Lamb, the Christ described by 
Matthew, He who pertains to the Bethlehem of Judea, or the Jewish 
realm, and to Herod, or the realm of circumcision (ii. 2), and to Egypt 
{verse 13), where He goes in a Seed Process, is the Christ of a fleshly, 
though sinless, realm. But even sinless flesh, according to Paul’s 
unqualified statement, cannot inherit the kingdom. -Thus He is the 
Saviour on lower and fleshly grades, where also the Spiritual Body of 
Christ has become enswathed in Soulical Bodies. Thus the Christ of 
the Incarnation is a lower Christ. But the Christ of the Giconomy as 
described by Luke is not found in Bethlehem of Judea, which is under 
Herod’s jurisdiction, but in Zion, or the Heavenly City of David. 
While flesh and blood, even those of Christ, cannot inherit the kingdom, 
the Mind of Christ and of all sons of God can be set on things above, 
even while the Fleshly Side is on earth. ‘Thus Scripture, by represent- 
ing one Side of Christ as on earth, and the other Side as in heaven, 
lays down such conditions as are necessarily implied in the Gnostic 
teaching that a higher Christ descends upon a lower Christ. There is 
what Irenzeus refers to as ‘Superior Salvator’ (Lib. IIL., c. xii.) —‘the 
Higher Saviour ’—who is not capable of suffering. The many allusions 
in Scripture to Christ coming from heaven (John 111. 31), or descending 
(Ephes. iv. 9), and especially the reference in Jas. ili. 15, 17, to a 
Wisdom that comes down from above, all accord with the idea of 
the descent of the higher Christ into the lower Christ that has 
become prepared for it in order that by this descent that which is 
lower may die to all that is evil or fleshly, and rise again with 
Christ to a spiritual realm. Even as we may mind things in heaven, 
80 we may mind sinless things on earth if we do it in Service for 
others as did Christ. His Mind came down to Himself as the sinless 
Lamb. 

In two other important particulars the Scriptures give strong support 
to the Gnostic teaching. As a general rule, but not invariably, the 
Gnostics regard the Saviour upon whom the Dove comes, or the Saviour 
of the Incarnation, as ‘Jesus.’ On the other hand, they regard the 
Dove, or Mind of Christ, pertaining to the GEconomy, as ‘ Christ,’ or 
‘Saviour.’ In some cases they expressly make this distinction: καὶ τὸ 
τοῦ Σωτῆρος δὲ ῥητὸν ὀνομα In (short for ‘Jesus.’ Translators took it 
according to numerical value of words: ἡ --- ὀκτὼ, or 8, [= δέκα, or Io, 
and so rendered it ‘Eighteen’; but the Latin has ‘ Jesus’) γραμμάτων 
ὑπάρχει ἕξ, TO δὲ ἄῤῥητον αὐτοῦ γραμμάτων εἰκοσιτεσσάρων. Υἱὸς Χριστὸς, 
γραμμάτων δώδεκα. τὸ δὲ ἐν Χριστῷ ἄῤῥητον γραμμάτων τριάκοντα. καὶ 
διὰ τοῦτό φησιν αὐτὸν a καὶ w, iva τὴν περιστερὰν μηνύσῃ, τοῦτον ἔχοντος 
τὸν ἀριθμὸν τούτου τοῦ ὀρνέου---“ And the utterable name of the Saviour, 
‘‘ Jesus,” consists of six letters; but His unutterable name of twenty- 
faun fetters,. (See. Buxt., Heb: Lex,,,n*.)" -‘The--Son:: Christ «(or 
‘Chrestus’), of twelve letters; but the unutterable name in Christ of 
thirty letters. And on account of this He says that He is Alpha and 
Omega, that He may signify the Dove, this bird having this number’ 
(Iren., Lib. I., c. xii.). So they speak of the Spirit coming down into 
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Jesus (Id.), and of Christ descending into Jesus (Tert., Pres. Ap., c. vi.). 
It is their general custom thus to regard the Saviour who is in the Water 
as Jesus, and the Spirit who comes down in the form of a Dove as 
Christ. This is significant for the following reason: All the four 
Evangelists, when describing the Baptism, only use the terms ‘ Jesus,’ 
and ‘Spirit,’ or ‘Holy Ghost.’ It is always Jesus who is being baptized, 
and never Christ. In this aspect the Evangelists accord with the 
Gnostics. 

In reading of the Dove or Spirit of Wisdom descending, we may, in 
one sense, even identify that Dove with the Gospel, for each Gospel is 
but the unfolding of the Mind of Christ. To preach the Gospel is to 
preach the Wisdom of Christ that has come down from above. Hence 
according to the variations in the aspects in which the four Evangelists 
describe this Baptism by the descending Dove, we may expect that in 
other parts of their Gospels we shall find them differing harmoniously 
from each other. 

A second Scriptural Principle giving weighty support to the Gnostic 
teaching respecting the descending Dove may be thus described. The 
reader will probably admit that Water Baptism is an Outward and 
Fleshly Rite. It cannot reach the heart or Spiritual Nature. The 
Apostle expressly classes divers baptisms with ordinances of the flesh, 
and says that such things cannot, ‘as touching the conscience, make 
the worshipper perfect’ (Heb. ix. 9, 10). By the Water Baptism on the 
Grade of Servants, with its accompanying confession of sins and reforma- 
tion of life (Luke iii. 10-14), the Fleshly Nature may be purified. But 
a more effectual and Spiritual Baptism is needed to take pride from the 
heart and unbelief from the mind. ‘Thus John’s Water Baptism deals 
with the outward and fleshly part of man’s nature, but cannot purify the 
conscience. δε have seen, however, from Gen. xxvii., and many other 
chapters wherein the field or the land is a prominent symbol, that the 
land or earth is a common emblem of the Flesh. Cain served the 
Adamah (Gen. iv. 2). Philo says: τὴν μὲν yap γῆν σώματος... 
σύμβολον εἶναι συμβέβηκε---“ῬῸΓ it happens that the land is a symbol of 
the body’ (De Mig. Abr., c. i.). Referring also to God calling the land 
‘earth,’ he says: τὴν δὲ αἰσθησιν καλεῖ γῆν, ὅτι σύστασιν σωματοειδῆ καὶ 
γεωδεστέραν ἔλαχεν αἴσθησις---“ But He calls the Sense-Nature Earth, 
for the Sense-Nature partakes of a more bodily and earthly aspect [than 
the mind]’ (Leg. Al, Lib. I., c. i). Origen, in a passage which also 
indicates how the Imprecatory Psalms should be regarded, comments 
as follows on Ps. ci. 8: ‘Morning by morning will I destroy all the 
wicked of the land.’ ‘ He figuratively designated as land the Flesh, of 
which the mind is hostile to God. (γῆν μὲν τροπικῶς ἔλεγε THY σάρκα, 
ἧς τὸ φρόνημα ἔχθρα ἐστὶν εἰς Ocov.). . . He destroys all the mind οἱ 
the flesh, designated sinners of the land, and he cuts off from the city 
of the Lord which is in his own soul, all the Thoughts (λογισμοὺς) that 
work iniquity, and the Imaginations that are hostile to the Truth. . . . 
Moreover the little ones of Babylon (Ps. cxxxvii. 9), which name 
signifies ‘“‘ confusion,” are the Thoughts newly born and springing up in 
the soul from Wickedness. . . . Hence God commanded that Vices 
should be rased to the foundation’ (Cont. Cels., Lib. VII., c. xxii.). 
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Charles Wesley is in accord with the spirit of Origen’s teaching in the 
above passage when he writes : 


ς God is thine ; disdain to fear 

The enemy within ; 

God shall in thy flesh appear, 
And make an end of sin ; 

God the man of sin shall slay, 
Fill thee with triumphant joy, 

God shall thrust him out, and say, 
“ὁ Destroy them all, destroy !” 


All the struggle then is o’er, 
And wars and fightings cease ; 
Israel then shall sin no more, 
But dwell in perfect peace ; 
All his enemies are gone ; 
Sin shall have in him no part ; 
Israel now shall dwell alone, 
With Jesus in his heart ! 


While the ‘earth’ or ‘land’ is a fitting symbol of what pertains to the 
Soulical or Fleshly Side, there are, in the Gospels, characters that seem 
specially designed to be symbols of Vices on the Spiritual Side to 
which no Water Baptism can attain. The two prominent classes are 
the Sadducees, who appear to be sometimes a symbol of Unbelief, and 
the Pharisees who appear to be as commonly a symbol of Pride and 
Hypocrisy. 

Josephus says that the Sadducees believe that souls die with the 
bodies (Ant., Lib. XVIII., c.i., § 4). Sir G. Stokes, in an address at 
the Royal Institution, while holding that a future life is indicated with 
certainty in Scripture, maintains that the immortality of the soul is but 
an hypothesis, probably erroneous, set forth to account in one way for 
the possibility of the future life. As against this somewhat Sadducean 
conclusion may be alleged the fact that most of the ancient philosophers; 
without help from Scripture, came to the conclusion that there is a soul in 
man, and that this soul is immortal. Josephus also represents Sadducees 
as denying rewards and punishments for the soul (Bel., Lib. II., c. viii., 
§ 14). In the New Testament, Sadducees are invariably represented i in 
an evil aspect, which is generally that of Unbelief. ‘ For the Sadducees 
say that there is no resurrection, neither angel nor spirit’ (Acts xxiil. 8 ; 
Luke xx. 27). They joined with Pharisees in tempting Christ (Matt: 
xvi. t),and Christ warns us of the leaven or teaching of both (verse 12). 
While the Sadducees are invariably set forth in an evil aspect, it is not 
so with the Pharisees. Nicodemus (John iii. 1), and Gamaliel, were 
Pharisees (Acts v. 34). Even Paul See himself a Pharisee, ‘and 4 
Pharisee’s son (Acts xxiii. 6; Phil. i. 5). In general, however, and 
especially in the Gospels, the Phakeee are set forth as evil. They are 
closely identified with three mental or spiritual sins, and the accompani- 
ments of such sins. ‘These sins are Pride, Hypocrisy, and Covetousness. 
Christ spake the parable of the Pharisee and the Publican ‘ unto certain 
which trusted in themselves that they were righteous, and set all others 
at nought’ (Luke xviii. 9). The Pharisee said: ‘God, I thank Thee 
that I am not as the rest of men’ (verse 11). Jesus said of their class ; 
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‘Now do ye Pharisees cleanse the outside of the cup and the platter, 
but your inward part is full of extortion and wickedness’ (Luke xi. 39). 
So it is said of them: ‘And the Pharisees, who were lovers of money, 
heard all these things, and they scoffed at Him’ (Luke xvi. 14). Both 
Sadducees and Pharisees are represented as persecutors of Christians 
(Acts iv. I, v. 17, ix. 1). Canon Farrar refers to the worse or ‘dark 
side of Pharisaism which is brought before us in the Gospels, the common 
and current Pharisaism, half hypocritical, half mechanical, and wholly 
selfish, which justly incurred the blighting flash of Christ’s denunciation’ 
(‘Life of Paul,’ Vol. I.,, p. 46). On the literal theory, it may well be 
wondered how it was that the meek and merciful Saviour uttered such 
terrible woes against Pharisees, and spake of them in such apparently 
harsh terms. ‘ Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites’ (Matt. 
XXill. 15, 23, 25, 27, 29). ‘Ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte, and when he is become so, ye make him twofold more a son 
of Gehenna than yourselves’ (verse 15). ‘Ye blind guides’ (verse 16). 
‘Ye fools and blind’ (verse 17). ‘Ye are like unto whited sepulchres’ 
(verse 27). ‘Ye serpents, ye offspring of vipers, how shall ye escape 
the judgement of Gehenna ?’ (verse 33). Does the reader suppose that 
these words were addressed to men, as men, by the Founder of that 
religion which bids us speak evil of no man (Titus iii. 2), and to honour 
all men? (1 Pet. 11. 17). The Imprecatory Psalms, and such principles 
as that of the personification of Qualities, show us what is the meaning 
of these woes. Like the parables of wise and foolish Virgins, and of 
Sheep and Goats, and of wheat and tares, and like John’s allusions to 
the children of God and the children of the devil (1 John iii. 9, 10), 
and Paul’s allusion to sons of light as contrasted with those who are of 
darkness (1 Thes. v. 5), or sons of disobedience (Ephes. ii. 2), the 
Saviour’s references to the Pharisees and Sadducees involve the personi- 
fication of Qualities, Bad Seed Men. Sometimes farmers will speak of 
an animal of mixed breed, as having in it one streak of one kind of 
predecessor, and another streak of another kind of predecessor. So it 
is to personified evil Streaks in proud men, and of which Streaks the 
Pharisee class is thus far used as a symbol, that these curses are directed. 
It will be seen that Christ does not pronounce these curses upon 
Pharisees as such, but He adds a defining quality ‘hypocrites.’ He is 
speaking of them and all their class in every place and age in so far as 
they have in them the Pharisee spirit and leaven which is Hypocrisy. 
So Peter was Satan so far as he opposed Christ (Matt. xvi. 23). Further, 
the word ‘generation’ in its various forms is applicable to a Personified 
Streak that is a Good Seed Man or a Bad Seed Man in human hearts. 
So we read: ‘There is a generation whose teeth are as swords, and 
their jaw-teeth as knives’ (Prov. xxx. 14). ‘This is the generation of 
them that seek Him’ (Ps. xxiv. 6). Philo says: "Αδικος δὲ οὐδεὶς ἄῤῥενα 
γενεὰν ev ψυχῃ σπείρει τὸ παράπαν---“Νο unrighteous man sows at all a 
masculine generation in the soul’ (Lib. de Gig., c. i.). He goes on to 
say that instead of that, they plant the things of wickedness and lusts 
whose shoots are of a womanly aspect. Elsewhere he speaks of Right- 
eousness bringing forth in the soul a masculine generation, the righteous 
reasoning "- γενεὰν ἄῤῥενα, τὸν δίκαιον λογισμόν (Quod Det. Pot. Ins., 
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c. xxxii.). From these uses of the word ‘generation,’ it is important to 
notice that both John and Christ apply to Scribes and Pharisees the 
word ‘generation,’ or the word meaning ‘generated product.’ Still 
further, when they thus speak of this generation, they do not trace it 
back to men, but to sources that are expressly used in Scripture as 
symbols of Satanic and Evil Qualities. Sin is a Serpent, and doomed 
to Gehenna. By the law of evolution we all have in us something of 
the Serpent Nature. There are beasts and animals in our flesh that we 
are to put under our feet. Some of the Gnostics refer to the serpent 
Nus or Mind born from Jaldabaoth. ‘Hunc autem ipsum esse Nun in 
figura serpentis contortum, dehinc et Spiritum, et animam, et omnia 
mundialia; inde generatam omnem oblivionem, et malitiam, et zelum, 
et invidiam, et mortem ’—‘ But that this itself is Nus, convoluted 
in the form of a serpent, thence also Spirit and Soul and all earthly 
things. ‘That from hence is generated all Forgetfulness, and Malice, 
and Envy, and Hatred, and Death’ (Iren., Lib. I., c. xxxiv.). The 
Pharisees whom Jesus denounces, like the enemies whom David curses, 
are bad without admixture of good. ‘This cannot be affirmed of any 
men as men. But Jesus calls these Pharisees, ‘ An evil and adulterous 
generation’ (Matt. xvi. 4). He regards them as descended from Satanic 
animals and places. Hence He designates them ‘Sons of Gehenna’ 
(Matt. xxiii. 15), as ‘offspring of Vipers’ (verse 33). He represents 
them as admitting that they are children of those who slew the prophets 
(verse 31), and He says: ‘ Fill ye up then the measure of your Fathers’ 
(verse 32). But surely there is no wicked man who has not had some 
good ancestors. The fact that these ‘ Pharisees, hypocrites,’ whom Jesus 
denounces, have only a Satanic parentage, and are an offspring of Vipers, 
shows that they are not Pharisees as men, but the personified Evil 
Qualities inhering in such large degree in all men everywhere who have 
in them the spirit of the Pharisee, that is, of Pride, Hypocrisy, or 
Covetousness. While these things may be so, the reader needs to keep 
in mind that these Bad Seed Men can only rule in Bad Men, just as 
Good Seed Men can only rule in Good Men. Hence, although the 
Bad Seed Men are not the men, they imply the actual existence of the 
men. ‘Thus we may assume the presence of literal proud, and hypocriti- 
cal, and covetous Pharisees, and unbelieving Sadducees, at the Water 
Baptism of John, although, when he designates them a generation of 
vipers, he is referring to the Evi! Qualities just named, of which Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees are used in the Gospel as symbols. We have not 
to forget that the history of the Baptism is not literal, and that these 
Sadducees and Pharisees represent Evil Moral Natures existing through 
all time in men who have in their hearts the Pharisaical and Sadducean 
spirit. Surely this is more likely inherently than the literal theory that 
what is said in the Everlasting Gospels refers primarily and historically 
to certain ancient Jewish sects. Origen, writing of the seed of Amalek 
perishing (Num. xxiv. 20), well says: ‘Their seed is the persuasion and 
doctrine by which they have taught men to depart from God. That bad 
seed and wicked doctrine therefore will perish, not those in whom it is 
sown ’—‘Istud ergo semen malum et doctrina pessima, non ipsi in 
quibus seminatum est, peribunt’ (In Num., Hom. XIX., c. ii.). This 
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doctrine, which accords with Scripture, bears on the subject of ever- 
lasting punishment. 

The figure according to which the animal passions in men are as 
beasts, also the Saviour’s figure of cutting off the hand or foot, both find 
illustration in such a passage as the following: ‘Nulla enim nobis 
societas cum tyrannis, sed potius summa distractio est; neque est 
contra naturam, spoliare eum si possis quem honestum est necare : 
atque hoc omne genus pestiferum atque impium, ex hominum commu- 
nitate exterminandum est. Etenim, ut membra quedam amputantur, 
si et ipsa sanguine, et tanquam spiritu carere cceperunt, et nocent reliquis 
partibus corporis: sic ἰδία in figura hominis feritas et immanitas bellue, 
a communi tanquam humanitate corporis segreganda est. Hujus generis 
sunt queestiones omnes eze, in quibus ex tempore exquiritur’ (Cicero, ‘ De 
Officiis,’ Lib. III, c. vi.)—‘ For we have no fellowship with tyrants, but 
rather the greatest alienation from them, nor is it contrary to nature to 
spoil, if thou canst, him whom it is right to kill. And all this pestilent 
generation should be blotted out from human fellowship. Moreover, as 
certain members are cut off if they have begun to fail of blood and life, 
and are injuring the remaining parts of the body, so in the human 
form, that ferocity and wildness of a beast is to be separated as from 
the common humanity of the body. Of this kind are all those ques- 
tions in which it is our business now to make examination.’ Cicero is 
condemning the Pharisees when he says: ‘Nec vero quidquam est 
turpius vanitate’ (Id, Lib. I, c. xlii.)—‘ Nor indeed is anything more 
disgraceful than Vanity.’ Clem. Alex. refers to the ἀληθινὸν θηρίον, or 
‘veritable beast,’ within the soul of an adulterous woman as in a cave 
(Peed Labs ΤΠ ΞΡ. 2 ΤῊ): 

Let the reader, then, keep in mind these three facts: τ. That Land 
is a Scriptural symbol of what is outward and fleshly. So Clem. 
Alex. applies the phrase ‘land of Jacob’ to the σκεῦος τοῦ πνεύματος, 
or ‘vessel of the Spirit,’ this being an epithet of the body (Strom., 
Lib. IIL, p. 463). So, after quoting the words: ‘Thou art polluted 
in a strange land, he adds: ‘He esteems that a wicked connection 
which is with a strange body, and not with that given to him in 
marriage’ (Id., p. 464). The writer holds that Clement was justified in 
thus regarding land as a Scriptural symbol of the Flesh. Origen also 
writes: ‘I, therefore, ought to destroy sinners from myself and from 
the land of my flesh (‘et de terra carnis mez’), and to slay fornication, 
and uncleanness, and passion, and evil concupiscence and covetousness. 
For those are sinners of my land (‘isti enim sunt peccatores terre 
mez’) whom I shall then be able to exterminate and kill, when I depart 
not from God’s commandments’ (In Num., Hom. XXVI., c. ii). 
2. That Pharisees and Sadducees are Scriptural symbols of certain evil 
Principles, as Pride and Unbelief, which do not pertain to the Fleshly 
Side of man’s nature, but to his Mind and Heart. 3. That Water 
Baptism, as ‘an ordinance of the flesh,’ only concerns the Fleshly Side 
of man’s nature, and cannot, as touching the Conscience and Spiritual 
Side, make him perfect. With these facts in mind let the reader notice: 
1. That what is said in Matt. ili. 5 to go out to John to be baptized is 
spoken of as a ‘region,’ the symbol of what is fleshly. What we have 
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seen of the moral meaning of the term ‘land,’ or its equivalents, as 
‘ Judea,’ etc., in c. ii. (verses 1, 6, 13, 20, 21), shows us the importance 
of this feature. Thus, instead of pedple being said to go out, we read: 
‘Then went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judea, and all the region 
round about Jordan’ (verse 5). 2. That John baptizes these ‘regions’ 
or ‘towns’ when they come to him without any protest. ‘And they 
were baptized of him in the river Jordan, confessing their sins’ (verse 6). 
In verse 5 we have the word ‘ Jerusalem,’ and in Mark i. 5 we have the 
term ‘Jerusalemites.’ But while these words apply to the Sinaitic 
covenant, and hence to Jews under that covenant, neither word 
necessarily implies a mental quality, much less an Evil Mental Quality. 
Jews might go out to a water baptism without necessarily going in 
Pride and Unbelief. 3. That John begins to make protest just when 
he sees the symbols of Evil Qualities in the Mind, or Pharisees and 
Sadducees, coming to him. Moreover he so protests as to imply that 
his baptism was not for them, and that he had not been warning them 
of the coming kingdom and its wrath. ‘ But when he saw many of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees coming to his baptism, he said unto them: 
Ye offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come?’ (verse 7). The very word ‘viper’ is appropriate as a symbol of 
something subtle and intellectual, and yet evil. John’s protest shows 
that Julian’s ridicule of the practice of literal Water Baptism has no 
force against the New Testament, however it may apply to some early 
Christians. He charges them with teaching that the water of baptism 
could penetrate to the soul and wash it from adulteries, extortion, etc., 
and cleanse repeatedly and easily a murderer, ravisher, etc. (Cyril, Cont. 
Julian., Lib. VII., p. 245; Julian Ceesares, p. 336). 4. In many parts 
of Scripture the phrase ‘ went out’ has asymbolic meaning (Gen. iv. 16 ; 
xliv. 4, etc.). We shall see some other illustrations of the importance 
of this phrase in the Gospels. In the narratives of the Baptism by John 
the word appears to be used in two distinct senses. First, there is a 
going out of what is fleshly from the realm of Judaism to John and 
Water Baptism. This is an advance towards Christianity, but it is not 
Christianity. ‘Then went out to him Jerusalem and all Judea’ (Matt. 
ili. 5). This going out, as is indicated in xi. 9, is a going out to John 
and to the wilderness from Judaism. But there is a second, and, 
judging from its use in the Gospels, a far more important meaning of 
the phrase ‘went out.’ This is the use of which we have seen many 
illustrations in the Old Testament (Gen. xliv. 4, etc.), and which is so 
common in Philo, Antoninus, and others, where the phrase: ‘the 
things without,’ means the things pertaining to the realm of the body 
and Sense Perception as in contrast with what pertains to the Mind 
within. Plutarch refers to these ‘things without ’—ra ἐκτὸς (De Plac. 
Phil., Lib. IV., § 8). This distinction is important, as we shall see, 
because of its bearing on the Scriptural narrative of the Crucifixion. 
Contrasting a class of men who drift through life with servants of God, 
Philo says: ‘For to those who have come into the surge and billow of 
life, it is necessary that they be borne floating along, involved in no 
strong knowledge of the things within (τῶν ἐντὸς), but prepared for 
what is probable and likely’ (Lib. de Sac. Abel., c. iv.). He says again 
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of the race of wild Sense-Perception which he is comparing to untamed 
sheep: ‘It is untamed, therefore, when, having broken loose from the 
νοῦς, which was as a herdsman,*it is borne to the irrational Sense- 
Perceived things that are without’ (φέρηται πρὸς τὰ ἐκτὸς ἀλόγως αἰσθητά). 
. . . But whatever things are without a governor destroy our body like 
a city by anarchy. Again therefore it must be thought that those of our 
Sense Perceptions (αἰσθήσεων) whose motions are obedient to the νοῦς, 
which also are necessarily of the better kind, are according to God, but 
one must class differently from them those who have been foolishly led 
by the onrushing of the outward Sense Perception ἡ (τῶν ἐκτὸς αἰσθήσεων) 
(Id., c. xxxii.). ‘But I speak these things, not concerning the Virtues, 
but concerning the intermediate arts and other necessary things, and 
concerning care of the body, and the abundance of things without (τὴν 
τῶν ἐκτὸς περιουσίαν), whatever things are done in business’ (ὅσα 
πραγματεύονται) (Id., c. xxxy.). Antoninus says: ‘ Withdraw thyself 
somewhat from the things coming upon thee from without ’—Ilepiw7d 
τὶ σε τὰ ἔξωθεν ἐμπίπτοντα (Com., Lib. 11., ὃ 7). ‘Henceforth, there- 
fore, be mindful of the retreat into the villa of thyself. And, before all, 
do not stretch nor strain thyself, but be free, and view affairs, as a man, 
as a human being, as a citizen, as a mortal creature. And amongst the 
things most familiar to which thou shalt have respect let there be these 
two: One, that affairs (πράγματα) do not touch the soul but stand 
quietly without (ἀλλ᾽ ἔξω ἕστηκεν ἀτρέμουντα). But troubles [are] from 
the inward opinion only. The next thing, that all these outward things, 
whatever they be, change and will no longer be’ (Id. Lib. IV., § 4). 
Epictetus says: ‘Be not as children, now a philosopher, then a tax- 
gatherer, then a rhetorician, then Ceesar’s steward. ‘These things do 
not agree. But thou must be one man, either good or bad. ‘Thou 
must either work out thine own fitness to guide, or at things without 
(ἢ τὰ ἐκτὸς). Either practise thine art concerning things within (περὶ τὰ 
ἔσω), or concerning things without (ἢ περὶ τὰ ἔξω). That is, either 
attend to the putting in order of a philosopher, or of a private person’ 
(Man., c. xxix.). This ancient and common distinction between that 
which is without and that which is within is analogous to such con- 
trasts as the exoteric and the esoteric, the Non-Ego and the Ego. In 
Scripture, however, the contrast is largely based on the symbol that the 
Spirit isa City. The winepress is trodden without the city (Rev. xiv. 20), 
where the dogs and sorcerers are (Rev. xxii. 15). Luke, who deals 
chiefly with the GEconomy, or Spiritual Side, says: ‘He said therefore 
to the multitudes coming out (ἐκπορευομένοις) to be baptized of him: Ye 
offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee from the wrath to come? 
(verse 7). That is, they were coming out from the Mind or Spiritual 
realm to a baptism that was not meant for the Thought, but was only an 
outward and fleshly ordinance. If they wanted the Mind purifying from 
hypocrisy, and unbelief, and pride, they must look to the mightier 
Baptist who would baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. It will 
be noticed, however, that while John will not hold forth his baptism as 
able to purify the evil coming out from the City or Spiritual Nature, he 
yet does give counsel to these Pharisees and Sadducees so far as there 
is a realm of outward and Soulical Actions attaching to their Minds or 
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Cities. While he does not say: Cease from pride and hypocrisy, he 
says: ‘Make therefore fruit worthy of repentance ’—zoujoate οὖν καρπὸν 
ἄξιον τῆς μετανοίας (Matt. iii. 8). It is true that the word ‘do’ is 
ordinarily used thus of a tree bearing fruit. But, as used in Scripture, 
the word isa grade word. It pertains to the Grade of Servants, and 
the outward realm of action. It marks off, in these passages, a realm 
outside the Mind, just as a suburb with its trees is outside a city. John 
virtually puts this outward realm into contrast with an inward realm when 
he says that they are not to think something or say something within 
themselves. The outward and Soulical Realm is the only realm in 
which his baptism has a place. 

Having thus considered some of the principles involved in these 
narratives we may proceed to consider the narratives in order, beginning 
with that of Matthew. This, as we have tried to show, has a Legal and 
Sinaitic aspect. 


CHAPTER’ ΤΥ. 
MATTHEW IIL. 


In beginning the examination we may, as a preliminary, notice the 
gradal features of the chapter : 

(a) Verses 1-3 are on the Servants’ Grade. They have the gradal 
tokens ‘in those days’ (verse 1), ‘ this’ (verse 3), ‘make’ (verse 3). 

(4) Verse 4 is on the Heathen Grade. αὐτὸς, ‘he,’ conjoins with 
‘camel.’ 

(c) From verse 5, and on to the words ‘to hear’ in verse 11, we 
have the Servants’ Grade. We have the words ‘see’ (verse 7), ‘come’ 
(verses 7, 11), ‘do’ (verses 8, 10). 

(4) The closing sentence in verse 11 is on the Young Men’s Grade. 
It has αὐτὸς, ‘ He.’ 

(6) The rest of the chapter is on the Servants’ Grade. It has ‘come’ 
(verses 15, 16), ‘behold’ (verses 16, 17), ‘see’ (verse 16), and ‘ This’ 
(verse 17). 

The Sinaitic Process pervades the whole chapter. The verb γίνομαι, 
οἵ the Seed Process, does not occur; but the verb ‘to be,’ of the 
Sinaitic Process, occurs in verses 3, 4, 11, 15, 17. 

Some of the rationalists of the German Destructive School stumble 
at the close relation of John the Baptist to Christ. The Wolfenbiittel 
Fragmentist, whose work Lessing issued, says of the Saviour: ‘ His 
connection with the Baptist is a concerted affair (‘ein abgeredeter 
Handel’), in which they have agreed that one shall recommend the 
other to the people’ (Strauss’s ‘ Leben Jesu,’ Int., p. xv.). But surely 
they who taught as Christ and John the Baptist taught could not have 
been so far destitute of ordinary morality as this insulting theory 
assumes them to have been! Strauss’s laboured efforts to show how 
the Evangelists give contradictory reports of John the Baptist and his 
relation to Christ are not without result. But it is only as against 
literalism that his arguments have power. Such arguments include 
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John’s knowledge of Christ’s Messiahship at one time (Matt. ili. 14), 
and doubt of it at another (Luke vii. 19); John’s free action in sending 
and receiving disciples while he was a prisoner (Matt. xi. 2) ; his having 
such fame, and so many disciples, when he was but a youth, and only a 
few months older than Jesus ; the beginning of Christ’s public ministry 
being placed at one time after John’s imprisonment (Matt. iv. 12), and 
at another before it (John i. ; ii. ; iil. 24); and the fact that in the fourth 
Gospel the Baptist has a more exalted and Christian aspect than in the 
preceding Gospels. 

We read: ‘And in those days John the Baptist is present’ (παραγίνεται). 
In Luke i. 39 the phrase ‘in those days’ denotes the Servants’ Grade, 
while the phrase ‘after those days’ (verse 24) denotes the Young Men’s 
Grade. Matthew’s use of the former phrase, and the word ‘ make’ in 
verse 3, show that he is describing John as coming on the Servants’ 
Grade. It may seem to the reader unlikely that simple words and 
phrases should have so much significance. But let him once admit 
that God’s Inspired Book may be moral rather than literal history, and 
he will see that it is inherently probable that there should be, in the 
Book itself, some systematic evidence to show that it is Moral History. 
Such evidence is sufficient, even when we give up the literal meaning, 
to prevent us robbing God of His glory by denying the truthfulness of 
His word. Had the use of grade-words been casual and partial, their 
force would have been weakened ; but in all the portions we have con- 
sidered, we have seen that Scripture is consistent in its use of them. 
Thus God does not leave Himself without the witness in His word, 
even though the fabric of literalism may fall before our eyes. So true 
are the Saviour’s words: ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My 
words shall not pass away’ (Matt. xxiv. 35). Where is it more likely 
that we shall find in Scripture evidence of this moral meaning than in 
some peculiar use of words such as we have in the system of grades ? 
Baptist friends contend that the terms ‘John the Baptist’ are equivalent 
to ‘John the Dipper.’ Undoubtedly they can bear this meaning. So 
Plutarch speaks of dyers who ‘baptize’ (βάπτουσιν) a garment (Vit., 340), 
and of men βαπτίζοντες cups into casks of wine (Vit., 702). Athenzeus 
says of certain cups: καὶ βάπτονται εἰς τὸ δοκεῖν εἶναι ἀργυραῖ (Bk. ΧΙ, 
c. lxi.)—‘ And they are dipped’ (¢.e., into some plating liquid) ‘so as to 
look like silver.’ Sometimes the word is used of what overwhelms. 
Plutarch says that as a limited supply of water nourishes plants, while 
many waters suffocate them, so moderate labours increase the soul, but 
by over-abounding labours it is βαπτίζεται (De Lib. Educ., 13). The 
word has often a moral application, as when men are said to be 
βαπτίζομενους by business (Plut., De Gen. Soc., 23), or as when Philo 
speaks of the rational faculty of the gluttonous as being βαπτιζομένου 
(Ex Euseb.). So men thoroughly drunk are said to be ‘perfectly 
βαπτισθῆναι’ (Philo, De Vit. Con., c. v.). However the variations in 
the use of the word—as, for instance, when it is applied to a dyed beard 
(Plut., Reg. et Imp. Phil., 23)—show that while to dip or overwhelm 
was its common meaning, no hard and fast line of usage limited it to 
this meaning. Morally, the writer holds that the question of Immersion, 
or Sprinkling, should be regarded by Christian men as amongst the 
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things left behind which are to be forgotten. It is more befitting such an 
era as that in which men like Dr. John Owen and others could set their 
seal of approval to Christopher Ness’s ‘ Antidote against Arminianism,’ 
declaring ‘that some are chosen to life, and therefore shall most 
certainly obtain it ; others are refused, and left in a perishing condition, 
which they shall as certainly not escape. ‘The election obtaineth it, 
but the rest are blinded” (Rom. xi. 7). The difference is of God, 
according to the purpose of election, not as of Him that foresees faith 
or works, but as of Him that gives both’ (p. 34). It is not that the 
writer would compare modern Baptists to the holders of such a merciless 
creed, but he means that the practice of Water Baptism belongs more 
to an age of Jewish exclusiveness, and of controversy dividing brethren, 
than to the spiritual kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

John is said to be present ‘preaching in the wilderness of Judea, 
saying, Repent ye’ (verse 1). Spinoza thought that repentance was a 
sign of weakness. The Bible invests this Grace with pre-eminent 
honour. Both John the Baptist and the Saviour are represented as 
beginning their preaching with a call to repentance. ‘There appear to 
be two aspects of the symbolism of the desert. First, it is used as a 
symbol of a realm of Satanic temptation. In this aspect the Israelites 
were led into the wilderness to be humbled and proved (Deut. viii. 2). 
So Christ was tempted of Satan in the wilderness. The ‘Cebetis 
Tabulz’ gives countenance to this aspect of the symbolism of a desert. 
But there is a second and somewhat kindred aspect. It is that in which 
the desert is a symbol of an ascetic or monastic life. ‘The Essenes, the 
men who lived in Syrian and Egyptian deserts; and monks and nuns, 
down to our own day, who practise bodily austerities, all are thus in the 
desert. John was in the deserts in this sense (Luke i. 80). Since we 
have seen reason to think that his sojourn in the deserts is a symbol of 
the connection of Repentance in a Jewish aspect with an ascetic life, it 
is natural to think that when he is said to be in the wilderness of Judea, 
the reference is to an asceticism which was yet Jewish and not Christian. 
It follows, therefore, that when John says, ‘ Repent ye, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand,’ he cannot be referring to the coming of Christ to 
baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. When he refers to this 
higher baptism, he uses words of a higher grade—that of Young Men. 
But when he speaks of the coming kingdom, or of Him who cometh 
after, whose shoes he cannot bear (verse 11), he is using the language of 
the Servants’ Grade, and he symbolizes Jewish Repentance in its relation 
to the Grade of Works. When, therefore, he speaks of the coming 
kingdom, he cannot be speaking of Christianity. He is speaking of the 
coming of a Judge to reward or punish. His subsequent allusions to 
the coming wrath, and the shoes that he cannot bear, accord with this 
judicial aspect. Even Jews expected future rewards and punishments. 
Paul says that they looked for a resurrection both of the just and the 
unjust (Acts xxiv. 15). It might be shown by many extracts from Plato, 
Plutarch, Virgil, Lucian, Cicero, and others, that the heathen had an 
idea of a state of future rewards and punishments. ‘Two features, how- 
ever, are noticeable in respect to this opinion. First, it was most com- 
monly believed that these rewards or punishments came immediately 
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after death. Souls were then ushered before Minos, A®acus, and 
Rhadamanthus. In this respect, however, their teaching was by no 
means uniform. A second feature was that there was no general 
preaching of coming rewards and punishments as a motive to avoid 
unjust actions, and to work righteousness. They did not look forward 
to one definite day of Judgement. This is not to be wondered at, 
considering that the heathen nations, generally speaking, had not 
knowledge of Law. Still, as respects Greeks and more enlightened 
Gentiles, there was some knowledge. As Milton says: 

* All knowledge is not couch’d in Moses’ Law, 

The Pentateuch, or what the Prophets wrote ; 

The Gentiles also know, and write, and teach 


To admiration taught by Nature’s light.’ 
(Par. Reg., Bk. IV.) 


Among the Jews, the idea of a coming judgement had a place, but it 
seems to have been very imperfectly developed, and not very powerful 
in its influence on the life. The existence, and, according to Josephus, 
the unpopularity (Ant., Lib. XVIII., i. 4), of the Sadducean heresy 
imply the existence of an opposite view. But as respects Jews generally, 
two features of this faith are noticeable. First, they regarded the coming 
Messiah and His work in a very earthly and fleshly aspect. Secondly, 
even when they allowed themselves to be swayed by hopes or fears 
reaching beyond death, it was not so much with respect to the justice or 
injustice of their inmost thoughts and virtuous conduct. It was rather 
with respect to the way in which they had kept or broken the Law of 
Ordinances, and its traditional accretions. Rabbi Eliezer, of Modin, 
says in the Pirke Abhoth: ‘He who profanes holy things, who slights 
the festivals, who causes his neighbour to blush in public, who breaks 
the covenant of Abraham, and discovers explanations of the Law con- 
trary to the Halachah, even if he knew the Law, and his works were 
good, would still lose his share in the life to come’ (Farrar’s ‘ Life of 
Paul,’ Vol. 1., p. 60). It is noticeable how little is said in Josephus or 
Philo concerning the coming of a judgement. A fragment is preserved 
from Philo with the heading: περὶ ἡμέρας ἐσχάτης. “ Concerning a last 
Day,’ but there is nothing in the fragment concerning Judgement. The 
Saviour’s words respecting the Scriptures: ‘Ye think that in them ye 
have eternal life’ (John v. 39), suggest an interesting subject for inquiry ; 
that is: ‘On what grounds did those who rejected Christ the Life, 
expect to find eternal life in the Scriptures? The account which 
Josephus is said to give of Hades is manifestly corrupt. It is in respect 
to one class, the Ascetic Essenes, to whom the writer holds that this 
narrative of John in the desert specially applies that we see the idea of 
coming rewards for just deeds and punishment for evil deeds first 
beginning to sway men’s lives. Josephus says of them: ᾿Αθανατίζουσι. 
δὲ τὰς ψυχὰς, περιμάχητον ἡγούμενοι τοῦ δικαίου τὴν mpdcodov— They 
regard souls as immortal, and reckon that the reward of the righteous is 
earnestly to be contended for’ (Ant., Lib. XVIII., c. i, § 5). So-in 
Bel., Lib. II., c. viii., ὃ 11, he says of them: ‘Their doctrine is: That 
bodies are corruptible . . . but that the souls are immortal, and continue. 
for ever, . . . that when they are set free from the bonds of the flesh,, 
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they then, as released from a long bondage, rejoice and mount upward, 
. » . while they allot to bad souls a dark and tempestuous den full of 
never-ceasing punishments . . . and thence are those exhortations to 
virtue and dehortations from wickedness collected (ἔπειτα εἰς προτροπὴν 
ἀρετῆς καὶ κακίας ἀποτροπήν), whereby good men are bettered in the 
conduct of their life by the hope they have of reward after their death, 
and whereby the vehement inclinations of bad men to vice are restrained 
by the fear and expectation they are in, that although they should lie 
concealed in this life, they should suffer immortal punishment after their 
death. These are the Divine doctrines of the Essenes about the soul, 
which lay an unavoidable bait for such as have once had a taste of their 
philosophy.’ The writer holds that it is the preaching of such a coming 
judgement of works, and the preaching of such a repentance from evil 
works, which are symbolized in John preaching Repentance in the 
desert of Judaism, and announcing the approach of the coming kingdom. 
We have seen how the symbolism of Matthew’s narrative seems to be 
reflected in what Josephus says of the washings, and the hatchet or axe, 
and the girdle, as found amongst these Essenes (Id., §§ 5-7). It seems 
to be a law of the religious life that in times of intense excitement and 
great awakening unseen things appear to be apprehended as nigh at 
hand. ‘This is seen in the way in which many earnest Brethren appear 
to live in daily expectation of Christ’s coming. It is in harmony with 
this law that if the Essenes came to a more intense apprehension of a 
coming judgement they should conceive of it as nigh at hand. In this 
case, however, the apprehension was according to reality. The close of 
the Jewish Kon was beginning. The hour was coming when those in 
the tombs would hear the Divine Voice (John v. 28). There would be 
a ‘resurrection of the just’ (Luke xiv. 14). Matthew is the only 
Evangelist who uses the phrase: ‘kingdom of heavens.’ As used by 
him on the Grade of Service or Works, and addressed to ascetics on 
that Grade, it appears to apply to what is called ‘ AXonian Judgement’ 
(Heb. vi. 2). It is the time of Judgement of Works, the day burning 
like an oven (Mal. iv. 1), which would declare every man’s work of 
what sort it was (1 Cor. iii. 13). Thus it answers to the time when the 
Sleep of the King fled away (Esther vi. 1), when the Books of Record 
were produced, and when the King rewarded or punished as it was 
found written in the Books (verse 2). It is needful thus to associate 
John’s allusion to the coming kingdom with the coming of the Judge at 
the end of the A‘on, and not with Christianity as it pertains to the 
higher grades. 

The use of the word οὗτος, in verse 3, shows that John, as thus 
crying amongst the ascetics of the desert, is acting on the Servants’ 
Grade. He is the Principle of Jewish Repentance, which may have its 
embodiment in many baptizers and teachers. The Adamic Principle is 
in direct opposition to the principle which was as a last hope to Gidipus : 

ov yap γένοιτ᾽ ἂν εἷς γέ τις πολλοῖς ἴσος. 
(Soph., Ged. Tyr., v. 845.) 
‘ For certainly it could not be that one should be equal to many.’ 
This Principle is acting on men who begin to fear a coming judgement, 
and who, in that fear, turn from evil works to good works. They deny 
VOL. V. 15 
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ungodliness and fleshly lust, even if they do not and cannot put away 
pride and hypocrisy from the heart. This Principle of Repentance on 
the Servants’ Grade is shown to be the Herald of Christ of whom Isaiah 
speaks. Even Jewish Repentance, or outward Reformation in fear of a 
coming Judgement, is a preparation for Christ. But it is not so effectual 
a preparation as is made when men have received the Seed of Life into 
the Soul. Thus, while Matthew in this Sinaitic chapter speaks of the 
way being prepared, and the paths made straight, Luke, who writes 
according to the Seed Process, gives a more searching description. He 
not only speaks as Matthew does of the prepared way, and the straight 
paths, but he goes on to speak of the exalted valleys, the lowered 
mountains, etc. (verse 5). Matthew writes: ‘For this (οὗτος) is he that 
was spoken of through Isaiah the prophet, saying: The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, Make (ποιεῖτε) 
His paths straight’ (verse 3). The Way is a common Scriptural 
symbol of the work or walk of life. The straight Way betokens a 
righteous life. God promises to lead us in a straight way (Jer. xxxi. 9). 
When the living creatures were being perfected ‘they went everyone 
straight forward,’ and ‘they turned not when they went’ (Ezek. i. 12). 
The Christ in us will only walk our way when it has been made His way 
by our Repentance from evil works. 

It is noticeable how fully this idea of straightness and equity enters 
into the Alexandrian conception of uprightness. Philosays: ‘But what 
poet or prose writer would be able to utter the praise of Righteousness 
itself, which is better than all praise and all eulogy. As to its most 
ancient excellence, a good disposition, if one should leave all other 
things quiet, praise might suffice for this. For Equality (ἰσότης), as 
those who investigate the things of nature have delivered to us, is the 
mother of Righteousness. Equality is the light that has no shadow, a 
sun, if one must speak the truth, perceptible to the mind, since it is the 
opposite of Inequality, in which is that which over-rises, and that over 
which there is a rising, the beginning and fountain of darkness. ΑἹ] the 
things of Equality, both in heaven and upon earth, are well arranged by 
laws and immovable ordinances. For who is ignorant of this that days 
are measured out by the sun in respect to nights, and nights in respect 
to days, with intervals that keep their proportions in equality? ... 
Whatever things in us offend are of Inequality, but Equality has wrought 
whatever things have a fitting arrangement, which [Equality], to speak 
effectively, is in the Universe a Cosmos, in cities it is the most orderly 
and best of civil polities, a Democracy, in our bodies again it is health, 
and in our souls that which is noble and good (καλοκἀγαθία). So on 
the other hand Inequality is a cause of diseases and wickednesses’ 
(110. de Just., c. xiv. See also c. iv.). John, as a symbol of Jewish 
Repentance on the Grade of Servants, preaches this equitableness in 
regard to the conduct, which will be a preparation of the way for the 
Judge when He comes in the likeness of Man, and to judge as with feet 
and eyes of fire.(Bzek.4..13 5 Rey. 4. 14.) 18} 

We come now to a change of grade. We have the expressive αὐτὸς, 
which in Luke i. 17, ii. 28, 37, we have seen to be the equivalent of the 
Hebrew 817, or ‘This One,’ ‘ He,’ etc., in betokening the Young Men’s 
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Grade, here conjoined with ‘camel.’ This conjunction shows the 
Heathen Grade. On this grade John administers baptism to the 
heathen. From the use of the words ‘ seeing,’ and ‘ coming,’ in verse 7, 
it is clear that the narrative, so far as it pertains to the land and Jewish 
realm which goes out to John’s baptism, is on the Grade of Servants. 
Thus while verse 4 re‘ers to the Heathen Grade, verses 5, 6, etc., which 
relate to the actions of those going to John’s Water Baptism, as clearly 
refer to the Grade of Servants. It is this one descriptive verse (verse 4), 
which alone, in this part of the narrative, refers to the Heathen Grade. 
The writer has so often to write these names of Grades, that he may 
now occasionally use abbreviations, thus: ‘ H.’ for ‘Heathen,’ ‘S.’ for 
‘Servants,’ and ‘ Y. M.’ for ‘Young Men.’ This verse does not describe 
John’s action, but his clothing and food. We read: ‘But John himself 
(αὐτὸς) had his clothing of camel’s hair, and a skin-girdle about his 
loins, and his food was locusts and wild honey.’ The writer regards 
this verse as important. It is supposed to be teaching that John had a 
meagre diet, after the fashion described by Milton’s ‘Comus,’ in his 
allusion to those who would 


‘In a pet of temperance, feed on pulse.’ 


Some great leaders of men have had a repute for abstemiousness. 
Hesiod in his ‘ Erga’ praises the luxury of roots and herbs, and Pater- 
culus speaks of that poet as ‘most desirous of Ease and Quietness ’— 
‘Otii quietisque cupidissimus’ (Hist., Lib. I., c. vii.). It was said of 
Zoroaster that he lived for twenty years on a cheese, which had been so 
made as not to become corrupt with age—‘ Tradunt Zoroastrem caseo 
vixisse annis viginti, ita temperato, ut vetustatem non sentiret’ (Pliny, 
Lib. XI., c. xevii.). It is not literally probable, however, that a man 
who was the son of a Jewish priest would habitually live on locusts and 
wild honey, even though he was an ascetic. And if he had so lived, it 
is not likely that God’s Inspired Word would have recorded these profit- 
less descriptions of peculiar dress and diet. On the literal theory, how 
does John’s dress and diet add to his moral excellence ? or what is there 
in these things for our imitation? Since this verse, as is proved by the 
words αὐτὸς and ‘camel,’ pertains to a different grade from that indicated 
in the preceding and following verses, it is clear that it is something 
more than a passing allusion to John’s dress and food. It is rather a 
contrast with what precedes and what follows. As if Matthew said: 
While the John on the S. Grade baptizes, and preaches, and while 
Jerusalem and Judza go out to him, John on the Heathen Grade acts 
in relation to the Gentiles. 

Thus the writer holds that by the law of the grades, what is said of 
John’s clothing and food must relate to such repentance and good works 
as are found amongst Gentiles. It pertains to the Heathen Grade. So 
it must have respect to Christ, since even on this grade John, or Repent- 
ance, goes before Him. It must be remembered, however, that this 
Repentance, according to the drift of the chapter, is Sinaitic, and in 
relation to Law. From these considerations, as well as from the terms 
used, the writer believes that the Camel’s Hair covering, the Skin Girdle, 
the Locust, and the Wild Honey, are all symbols of certain aspects of 
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the Sinaitic Process. Since the verse relates to heathen, the honey and 
locusts cannot be, as Clemens Alex. defines them, γλυκεῖαν καὶ πνευ- 
ματικὴν τροφὴν (Peed., Lib. II., c. x. p. 203)—‘Sweet and spiritual 
sustenance.’ The writer regards the symbols thus : 

1. The Camel’s Hair Covering. From the history of Abraham’s 
servant and the camels (Gen. xxiv. 11), and from other parts of Scripture, 
we have seen that the camel, like the ass, is a symbol of service, as well 
as of the S. Grade. The camel and the ass are sometimes associated 
(1 Sam. xv. 3; Zech. xiv. 15). They were the two best known and 
most patient bearers of burdens. Since this narrative of the Baptism 
has a connection with the desert, the symbol of the camel is appropriate. 
The camel represents the principle of Obedience or Service. But it 
will be noticed that John gets a benefit from the animal, and does not 
work the benefit for himself. The Camel covers him. The skin of the 
slain Animal girds him. The fact that Luke says nothing of any of 
these things tends to show that they refer to some Sinaitic aspect of 
Christ’s Work. His silence hints at Christ. Sometimes Righteousness 
is symbolized by clothing. ‘I put on righteousness and it clothed me’ 
(Job xxix. 14). So the Obedience of Christ, who 15: here symbolized by 
the patient burden-bearing Camel, becomes a covering of Righteousness 
to those Heathen Penitents, whom John here symbolizes. Christ’s 
obedience to His Father’s will is a covering of righteousness to them 
who in times past have often been disobedient, and who yet know Him 
not. Paul indicates what is the meaning of this Camel’s-hair clothing 
when he says: ‘Through the obedience of the One shall the many be 
made righteous’ (Rom. v. 19). 

2. The Skin Girdle. The Camel appeared to symbolize Christ’s 
obedience in His actions generally. If He was obedient unto death 
(Phil. π. 8), He must have been obedient before death was reached. 
‘The skin girdle appears to be a symbol of Sacrificial Righteousness. 
We read: ‘ Righteousness shall be the girdle of His loins’ (Is. xi. 5), 
which shows the close symbolic connection between the girdle and 
Righteousness. Christ is said to be clothed in linen, and to have His. 
loins girded with pure gold (Dan. x. 5). The loins are variously asso- 
ciated with girdles of truth (Ephes. vi. 14), sackcloth (Jer. xlviii. 37), etc. 
But from the fact that this girdle is said to be δερματίνην, or skin, the 
writer thinks that, like the skins put on Jacob’s hands (Gen. xxvii. 16), 
it has a sacrificial aspect. It represents the Divine Lamb slain for 
sinners, and becoming a Propitiation for the sins of these Gentile 
Penitents whom John here symbolizes. 

3 and 4. The Locusts and Wild Honey. These may be taken 
together. The writer thinks that they have a certain contrast with one 
another. Locusts devour grass, the symbol of what is fleshly (Ps. 
ον. 34, 35). God calls to contend with locusts, and they eat the grass. 
of the land (Amos vii. 1, 2). In Rev. ix., we have a picture of some: 
destructive locusts, and they are associated with the smoke of the abyss. 
Thus locusts are pre-eminently fitted to represent Hadean judgements: 
that destroy the flesh. Pliny represents locusts as a pest that betoken 
God’s anger—‘ Deorum ire pestis ea intelligitur’ (Lib. XI., § 35). He 
speaks of the efforts made in various regions to destroy them. He: 
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represents them as an evil (‘malum’), although he says that the 
Parthians liked them for food—‘Parthis et hee in cibo grate’ (Id.). 
But to have affinity with the nomads of the Scythian region was con- 
sidered a reproach by such Greeks as A‘schines (De Fals. Leg.). It is 
not literally probable that a man called John made these loathsome 
creatures a principal part of his diet. And suppose he did, What advan- 
tageth it to know that? Or what did it advantage John to do this 
thing? The writer holds that these locusts are symbols of fleshly 
destruction in Hades, and that the wild honey is a symbol of the 
delights of heaven as conceived by those who are coming to Zion Sinai- 
tically. When Matthew speaks of John’s τροφὴ, or ‘nourishment,’ he 
is speaking of what feeds the faith of these Gentile penitents. So the 
Apostle speaks of a strong τροφὴ, or food, which is for the soul (Heb. 
v. 12, 13). Just as locusts are a Scriptural symbol of Hadean suffering, 
so honey is a Scriptural symbol of celestial delights. It is said of the 
wicked : ‘ He shall not look upon the rivers, The flowing streams of 
honey and butter’ (Job xx. 17). Virgil refers to the custodian of the 
gardens of the Hesperides sprinkling the moist honey—‘ Spargens 
humida mella’ (4En., Lib. IV., verse 484). The realm of the happy 
dead was sometimes thought of as having flowery meadows. So Pindar 
refers to their well-flowered happiness (εὐανθὴς ὄλβος, Frag. Plut. Cons. 
ad Ap., c. xxxv.) in the meadows that form the suburbs of their city. 
To be looking to a future wherein there would be locusts or flesh- 
destroying judgements consuming the wicked, and wild honey in sweet 
meadows gladdening the righteous, would be to be feeding the faith on 
locusts and wild honey. The sentence seems to be showing the aspect 
in which future rewards and punishments appeared to unenlightened 
Gentile penitents, strengthening their faith, causing them to avoid sin 
on the one hand, and to seek the rewards of righteousness on the other. 
It may be noticed : 

1. That if this was a literal desert, it is not probable that there would 
be much wild honey in it. Pliny describes three kinds of honey, and 
he says of the last kind, or wild honey : ‘'Tertium genus mellis, minime 
probatum, silvestre, quod ericeum vocant. Convehitur post primos 
autumni imbres, cum erica sola floret in silvis, ob id arenoso simile ’— 
‘There is a third kind of honey, least valued, wild, which they call 
Heath-gathered. It is gathered after the first autumn showers, when 
the heath alone flourishes in the woods ; hence it is like sand’ (Lib. XI., 
c. xv.). Even if John could have found a plentiful supply of wild honey 
in the wilderness of Judzea, it is not literally probable that locusts would 
have been constantly available. 

2. This description of John on the Heathen Grade has a certain 
counterpart to what is said of him on the S. Grade. On the latter he 
baptizes for the remission of sins, and he announces a coming wrath 
when the Judge comes in His kingdom. In the former grade Christ, 
as the Covering and Girdle, is associated with penitence for wrong- 
doing, and with faith in future flesh-devouring plagues, and in a life of 
abounding honey. There is expected a destruction of what is fleshly 
as by locusts, and an entrance into the Paradise-life. 

3. In the Greek there is a somewhat noticeable contrast between the 
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first part of the verse and the second. Literally, the verse reads: ‘ But 
John himself had (εἶχε) his clothing from Camel’s hair, and a Skin 
Girdle about his loins ; but (δὲ) his nourishment was locusts and wild 
honey.’ It will be seen that in regard to the Clothing and the Girdle 
John has them already in possession. The use of the word ‘but’ in 
the beginning of the latter part of the verse seems to contrast the 
locusts and honey with the possessed Clothing and Girdle. Faith may 
feed upon these things, just as Paul speaks of being ‘ nourished 
(ἐντρεφόμενος) in the words of the faith and of the good doctrine’ 
(x Tim. iv. 6); but they are not so much an actual possession as the 
Covering Righteousness of Christ. Moreover, this Sinaitic way of 
coming to Zion gives to future rewards and punishments a very external 
aspect. To look forward to flowery meadows and rivers of milk and 
honey is not as lofty a conception of heaven as to think of it according 
to the Seed Process, wherein, even in this life, we have ‘tasted of the 
heavenly gift’ and ‘the good word of God’ (Heb. vi. 4, 5). It is 
probably as an indication of this inferior and Sinaitic conception of the 
heavenly life that the honey is said to be wild honey. Virgil tells us 
how, when the mighty Deliverer comes, 
‘Durze quercus sudabunt roscida mella.’ 
(Ec., IV., v- 30:) 
‘ The hard oaks. will distil dewy honey.’ 


It is after a somewhat sensuous fashion that these penitent Gentiles feed 
their faith on wild honey. Through all the Christian centuries, the lurid 
descriptions of hell on the one hand, and the outward and sensuous 
descriptions of heaven on the other, which have been placed by multi- 
tudes of Christian preachers before their hearers, show how those of the 
higher S. Grade have yet affinity with the Gentile class of Heathen 
which finds nourishment for its faith in locusts and wild honey. 

Having thus referred to John’s aspect as on the Heathen Grade, the 
Evangelist next reverts to the S. Grade. He describes the application 
of Water Baptism to the fleshly nature of those who are coming from 
Judaism to his baptism. As we have noticed, it is the country, or flesh, 
that comes out, and this is baptized by John without demur. The 
baptism is accompanied by confession of sin to God. Even down on 
the Heathen Grade a penitential religious rite is sometimes accompanied 
with confession of sin. The Rey. J. Chalmers says of the natives of 
New Guinea: ‘When sickness is in the family, a pig is brought to the 
sacred place of the Great Spirit, and killed. The carcase is then taken 
to the sacred place of the family, and the spirits are asked to accept it. 
Sins are confessed, such as bananas that are taken, or cocoa-nuts, and 
none have been presented, and leave not given to eat them. ‘“‘ There is 
a pig; accept, and remove the sickness”’ (‘Work and Advent., New 
Guinea,’ p. 80). In John’s Baptism of water, the Confession of Sin is 
not made to idols, but rather to God. We read of this Baptism: ‘Then 
went out to him Jerusalem, and all Judza, and all the region round 
about Jordan, and they were baptized of him in the river Jordan con- 
fessing their sins’ (verse 6). This passage seems to imply that the rite 
of Water Baptism was now becoming very common amongst Jews. 
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This accords with the allusions to multitudes coming to his baptism 
(Luke iii. 7). 

Now, however, the personification of Jewish Repentance sees some 
coming to the Water Baptism for whom it was never intended, and who 
cannot be benefited by it. These are Hearts full of the Sadducean 
and Pharisaic Principles of Unbelief and Pride. These are the 
Sadducees and Pharisees that John sees coming, and whom he had 
never asked to come. Cowper, in his ‘Truth,’ defines a Pharisee 
thus : 


‘ His virtues were his pride, and that one vice 
Made all his virtues gewgaws of no price ; 
He wore them as fine trappings for a show, 
A praying, synagogue-frequenting beau.’ 


It cannot be questioned but that, through all the past eighteen centuries, 
there have been multitudes who have come to Water Baptism for what 
none but Christ could give. They have regarded this rite as of saving 
efficacy, and have kept their Pride and Unbelief in their hearts. The 
writer is not referring to Baptists, so-called, who do not put Baptism in 
Christ’s place. He has in mind the wholesale baptizing of conquered 
peoples by Papal emissaries, and the deplorable fact that even a large 
Christian community like the English Episcopalian Church can seriously 
maintain that in Baptism by Water people are made members of Christ, 
children of God, and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven. Such a 
doctrine must tend to lead men to look from Christ to ritual for their 
regeneration. So certainly as they do this they will come with the 
Sadducees and Pharisees of Unbelief and Hypocrisy in their hearts 
when they come to this Jewish baptism. Menander, though a heathen, 
taught a more excellent doctrine when he wrote: 


πᾶς ἁγνός ἐστιν ὁ μηδὲν ἑαυτῷ κακὸν συνιδών. 


‘ Everyone is pure who is quite free from an evil conscience.’ 


Origen, referring to the two peoples in Rebecca, defines one people as 
Evil Thoughts, Adulteries, etc.; while the other people are said to be 
Charity, Joy, Peace, Patience, etc. (In Genes., Homil. XII, c. iii.). 
John will not welcome this Evil and Adulterous generation whom he 
‘sees’ coming on the Grade of Works. Mere ordinances of the flesh on 
the S. Grade cannot take the place of the Faith in Christ which pertains 
to the Y. M. Grade. John makes protest against Evil Principles, thus 
coming out from the Spiritual Side to Soulical Rites. He rebukes 
them, and shows their Satanic and Viperous origin: ‘ But seeing (ἰδὼν) 
many of the Pharisees and Sadducees coming (ἐρχομένους) to his baptism, 
he said unto them: Ye offspring of Vipers, who warned you to flee 
from the wrath about to be ?’ (verse 7). The Greek words given are of 
the Servants’ Grade. The writer has rendered μελλούσης ‘about to be,’ 
to show that it is not the grade word ‘come.’ We have seen how some 
of the words for ‘ generation’ betoken a product that may reach through 
centuries. Pilate, in the ‘Acta Pilati,’ B., c. ix., says to the wicked 
Jews: ‘Your γενεὰ was ever diabolic and unfaithful, and ye were ever 
adversaries of your benefactors.’ He proves this by referring to the 
sins of Israel under Moses. So it was common to trace the descent of 
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bad men, or bad principles, from noxious animals. Irenzeus says of the 
Gnostics with undue severity: ‘Tales quidem secundem eos sententize 
sunt: a quibus, velut Lernea hydra, multiplex capitibus fera de Valentini 
schola generata est’—‘Such then are their opinions, from which, as 
from a many-headed Lernean hydra, the wild sect of the Valentinians 
has been generated’ (Lib. 1., c. xxxiv.). He speaks in ignorance of the 
Scriptural foundation on which the leading principles of Valentinianism 
rest. He did not, however, like Neander and others, trace these Gnostic 
views to an oriental source. On the contrary, he says: ‘Et quoniam 
omnes a Simone heeretici initia sumentes ’—‘ And since all heretics have 
taken their beginnings from Simon Magus,’ etc. (Lib. IL, c. i.). Cicero 
speaks of daggers, poisons, etc., being born from a certain error (De 
Ome.) Lib. Teva): 

In John’s charge to these Evil Principles there appears to be a 
recognition of the two sides, the Soulical Side, and the Spiritual Side, of 
those who are coming to his baptism. The Spiritual Side is that of the 
Heart or Mind with its thoughts and intentions. The Soulical Side is 
the realm pertaining to what is fleshly, and to outward actions. Origen, 
in Homil. I. in Exod., c. iii, lays stress on the fact that while Adam said 
that Eve was bone of his bone, and flesh of his flesh, he did not say 
that she was soul of his soul. He attaches more importance to the use 
of the word ‘souls’ than we do, applying it more exclusively to the soul. 
How he personifies what is within us may be seen from his saying: 
‘Therefore, also, if Joseph dies in thee, that is, if thou sustainest a 
dying of Christ in thy body, and mortifiest thy members to sin, then the 
sons of Israel will be multiplied in thee’ (‘Tunc in te multiplicabuntur 
filii Israel’). ‘Good and spiritual affections are accounted sons of 
Israel’ (Id., c. iv.). The Spiritual Side is like a secret chamber with 
Sadducees and Pharisees in it, that is, the Evil Principles of Unbelief 
and Pride. The Soulical Side is like land with trees in it, those trees 
bearing fruits or works. In this case, however, the land is stony, and 
the trees in it are not bearing good fruit. Sometimes stones are 
symbolic of a hard heart. So Jacob said: ‘Gather stones’ (Gen. 
xxxl. 46). ‘I will take away the stony heart’ (Ezek. xxxvi. 26). At 
other times stones appear to be used as symbolic of a fleshly land ina 
wild desert state, in which trees may be with difficulty growing. Other- 
wise the trees are thorns and briers (Heb. vi. 8). Of the wicked it is 
said; ‘He is green before the sun, And his shoots go forth over his 
garden, His roots are wrapped about the heap, He beholdeth the place 
of stones’ (Job viii. 16, 17). To the good man it is said: ‘Thou shalt 
be in league with the stones of the field, And the beasts of the field 
shall be at peace with thee’ (Job v. 23). So the charge to Israel 
respecting Moab was: ‘ Fell every good tree, and stop all fountains of 
water, and mar every good piece of land with stones’ (2 Kings iil. 19). 
When John bids them bring forth fruit worthy of repentance, the refer- 
ence appears to be to works, and to the Soulical Side, and not to the 
Sadducees and Pharisees in the heart, except as they may be in affinity 
with the Soulical Side. But when he says: ‘Think not to say within 
yourselves,’ the reference appears to be to the Spiritual Side in which 
the Evil Principles are lurking. John’s baptism is not for them. They 
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are not to say: We have Abraham for our father. Men are prone to 
boast of great ancestors, whether they have their virtues or not. Niebuhr 
says in his Roman History: ‘ The later painters clothed the Romans of 
their works of art with the drapery of their own time. The people 
honoured Virgil’s tomb and memory as those of a mighty and beneficent 
wizard. Petrarch himself cherishec the delusion of a union of nationality 
[with Virgil] only distinct in time’—‘ Nur durch die Zeit getrennten.’ 
But whoever were their ancestors, these men coming to baptism must 
bring forth good fruit, for even from the dry and stony land God is able 
to raise up fruit or Children to Abraham. ‘The writer thinks that the 
meaning of verse g is generally misjudged. It is read as if John meant : 
Do not say in your hearts, We have Abraham for our father, for that is 
a small thing. Even from the stones God could raise up children to 
Abraham, and He does not need you. But why should John thus 
speak in disparagement of their plea that they were Abraham’s children ? 
What if God could raise up such children from stones, was that any 
reason why they too might not claim to be Abraham’s children? The 
writer admits that the repeated reference to Abraham’s children gives 
some countenance to the view that John is speaking of children being 
raised up on the Spiritual Side, or in the heart. But, on the other hand, 
it must be noted that John is prohibiting them from saying in the heart : 
We are Abraham’s children. ‘This accords with the view that the 
closing sentence of the verses is in connection with the first sentence, 
and not with the second sentence, as it is usually taken. There are 
three sentences in the verses. First: ‘ Bring forth (ποιήσατε), therefore, 
fruit worthy of repentance.’ Second: ‘And think not to say within 
yourselves, We have Abraham to our father.’ Third: ‘For I say unto 
you, that God is able from these stones to raise up children to Abraham.’ 
If we connect the last sentence with the second sentence we make John 
disparage the privilege of being children of Abraham. But if we connect 
it with the first sentence, reading the first two sentences in closer con- 
nection, then the last sentence becomes an encouragement to the duty 
enjoined in the first sentence, and instead of disparaging sonship to 
Abraham it magnifies it. Moreover it shows that even in the bringing 
forth of good fruit worthy of repentance, the help of God is needed. It 
is as if John said, Bring forth fruit worthy of Repentance, for even 
though you are like barren trees, growing in stony ground, from these 
stones God can raise up good trees and good fruit, so that, Instead of 
the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and instead of the brier shall come 
up the myrtle tree (Is. lv. 13), and ye shall be called ‘ trees of righteous- 
ness, the planting of the Lord’ (Is. lxi. 3). The first sentence is posi- 
tive, the second is negative, and the third is positive. ‘The two positive 
sentences connect, and the second sentence is but a negative contrast to 
the first positive sentence. The passage, in its construction, resembles 
the Authorized Version in its rendering of 1 Cor. x. 27, 28. While they 
are working at Reformation of life God will work in them. They will 
become God’s husbandry or tilled land (1 Cor. 111. 9). As they break 
up the fallow ground He will come and rain righteousness upon them 
(Hos. x. 12). When they bring forth the good fruit they are in the very 
deed becoming Abraham’s children. The word ‘raise up’ accords 
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with the figure of raising up children rather than trees. But plants 
which God has planted can fittingly be designated Abraham’s children. 
The Lord’s work is sometimes amongst the trees. ‘I the Lord have 
brought down the high tree, have exalted the low tree, have dried up 
the green tree, and have made the dry tree to flourish’ (Ezek. xvii. 24). 
Symbolism like that in the text is not uncommon. Hermas has his 
Visions respecting Repentance in a rocky place, and near water. ‘Et 
spiritus me rapuit, et tulit me per quemdam locum ad dexteram, per 
quem non poterat homo iter facere. Erat autem locus ille in rupibus, 
et abruptus, et invius ab aquis. Quumque transissem locum illum, veni 
ad planitiem et genibus positis ccepi orare Dominum, et confiteri 
peccata mea. Et orante me apertum est coelum’—‘And the Spirit 
caught me away, and carried me through a certain place on the right 
through which no man could make his journey. But that place was 
amongst rocks, and precipitous, and impassable on account of waters. 
And when I had passed over that place, I came to a smooth place, and 
kneeling down I began to pray to the Lord, and to confess my sins. 
And as I was praying, the heaven was opened’ (Lib. I., Vis. I., c. 1.). 
So, great prominence is given in Hermas to the figure of Trees. ‘He 
showed me again many trees, of which some put forth branches, while 
others were dry (‘aride’). And He said to me: ‘‘ Dost thou see these 
trees ?”? I answered: “1 see, my Lord, some that are dry and some 
that are branching.” He said: ‘‘Those trees which are green are 
righteous men, who are about to dwell in the coming Aton. For that 
coming ‘Kon is the summer time of the righteous, but it will be winter 
to the wicked. When, therefore, the mercy of the Lord has shined forth 
(“‘illuxerit ”), they who serve God will be declared and made manifest 
to all. For as in summer time the fruit of every kind of tree is declared 
and shown forth, so also the work of the righteous will be declared and 
shown forth, and all, glad and rejoicing, will find a renewal in that age. 
Then other nations, that is sinners, like the dry trees which thou 
sawest, will be found such in that age, that is dry and fruitless, and they 
will be burnt as dry wood ”’ (Lib. III., Sim. IV.). The speaking in them- 
selves accords with the common imagery by which men often compare 
the heart to an inner chamber. Canon Farrar says of Saul the perse- 
cutor: ‘He was forced to go up into the dark tribunal of his own 
conscience, and set himself before himself. More terrible by far was 
the solemnity, more impartial the judgement of that stern session, than 
those either of the Jewish Sanhedrin, or of that other Areopagus in 
which he would one day stand. If there be in the character any serious- 
ness at all, if the cancer of conceit or vice have not eaten out all of the 
heart that is not frivolous and base, then how many a man’s intellectual 
conclusions, how many a man’s moral life has been completely changed, 
and for how many would they not at this moment be completely 
changed, by the necessity for serious reflection during a few days of 
unbroken leisure’ (‘ Life of Paul,’ Vol. I., p. 183). Christopher Harvey 
says in his ‘Synagogue’: 


‘ A house I had, a heart, I mean, so wide 
And full of spacious rooms on every side, 
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That viewing it I thought I might do well, 
Rather than keep it void, and make no gain 
Of what I could not use, to entertain 

Such guests as came. I did, but what befel 

Me quickly in that course, I sigh to tell. 


A guest I had, alas, I have her still, 

A great big-bellied guest, enough to fill 
The vast content of hell, Corruption ; 

By entertaining her, I lost my right 

To more than all the world hath now in sight. 
Each day, each hour, almost, she brought forth one 
Or other base begot Transgression.’ 


In verse 10 John gives warning of the imminence of the coming 
Sinaitic judgement at the close of the Jewish AZon. The axe is already 
at the roots of the trees. It is virtually a new doctrine that is here 
being revealed to men. ‘That doctrine is that in the coming judgement 
God will reward every man, not according to outward rites and cere- 
monies, but according to his works. Solomon, long before, had said, 
‘God shall bring every work into judgement’ (Eccles. xii. 14) ; but the 
significance of this truth had never been fully apprehended until the 
era of Repentance came in, and it was seen that the tree was to be dealt 
with according to its fruit. John still speaks in relation to the Servants’ 
Grade and to works, using the word ποιοῦν, ‘doing,’ which is rendered 
‘bringeth forth.’ The trees of which John speaks are not men in their 
entirety, just as the trees in Eden’s garden were not men in their entirety. 
With Philo the trees of the garden are Virtues which God plants in the 
soul—A φυτεύει ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ δένδρα ἀρετῆς (Leg. Al. Lib. I, c. xvii.). 
Origen, referring to the forest which Joseph’s house had to cut down 
(Josh. xvii. 18), says: ‘ Vides quid ad nos per spiritalem intelligentiam 
dicitur, ut emundemus silvam que in nobis est, et excidentes inutiles et 
infructuosas ex nobismetipsis arbores,’ etc. (In Lib. Jes. Nav., Hom. XXII., 
c. v.)—‘ Thou seest that it is said to us in a spiritual sense that we are 
to cleanse the forest which is within us, cutting away also the useless 
and unfruitful trees from ourselves,’ etc. On Ps. xxxvil. he says: ‘In 
anima sancta sint vinez, et agri ἃ Domino benedicti’—‘ In a holy soul 
there are vines and fields which the Lord hath blessed.’ With John the 
trees appear to be in relation to spiritual and fleshly works. Paul tells 
us in Gal. v. 19, 20, what the fleshly works are. Those Elements in the 
Flesh which bear evil fruit are doomed to the burning, as in the Seed 
Process (Heb. vi. 8). Pliny refers to a species of Ash Tree that was 
much detested by serpents. He says that even in the morning and 
evening, when the shadows were longest, the serpent would not enter 
the shadow of this obnoxious tree. It fled from it—‘ Procul fugiat.’ 
If shut up in a circle with a branch of this tree and a fire, it would turn 
to the fire rather than to the ash (Lib. XVI., c. xxiv.). Would that we 
all avoided as carefully the shadows of the morally hurtful trees, and 
that we preferred to go the fiery way of martyrdom rather than to come 
into contact with them. However, Jesus will remove these trees, which 
are not of God’s planting. John says: ‘And even now is the axe laid 
unto the root of the trees ; every tree, therefore, that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire’ (verse 10). Having 
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thus indicated the work of judgement, John next refers to the coming 
of the Judge. The writer holds that verse 11 should end with the word 
‘bear.’ After that word comes again the expressive αὐτὸς, or 81, which 
betokens the Y. M. Grade. But the word ‘cometh’ in the former 
sentence shows the 5. Grade. Hence we have here the emblem of a 
baptism which is spiritual, and not in literal water. After the word 
‘bear’ we might have a full-stop, for the following words are not 
connected with what precedes. John’s allusion to Christ’s feet are 
judicial. When Christ comes, at the end of the Jewish on, to judge 
men according to works, His feet, betokening sinlessness of walk 
needful for Him who is to judge the works of others in righteousness 
(Acts xvii. 31), will, in their purity, sparkle like burnished brass refined 
in a furnace (Rev. 1. 15). Those holy feet will be as a burning furnace, 
in that fiery day, to tread down the Bad Trees, or Bad Works, and their 
fleshly sources, as stubble (Mal. iv. 1). So these Evil Elements are to 
be ashes under saintly feet (verse 3). With those feet of fire Christ 
will be as ‘a smoking Furnace and a flaming Torch’ (Gen. xv. 17), 
even as when He passed through Abraham’s divided victims. He will 
find out the wood, and hay, and stubble, in the day which is to prove 
every man’s work (1 Cor. iii. 12, 13). Even the principle of Jewish 
Repentance fears and trembles in view of that trying day: ‘If Thou, 
Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, who shall stand ?’ (Ps. cxxx. 3). 
The writer holds that it is in this sense that John is alluding to the 
Saviour’s feet. He means that even though, in Penitence, he is a 
symbol of those who have a Water Baptism for remission, knowing not 
the better Baptism, yet he has not had fear cast out. He still trembles 
before the coming of the Holy Judge, and fears that when His burning 
feet pass through his imperfect works, he may not be able ‘to abide the 
day of His coming’ (Mal. iil. 2). So he says: ‘I indeed baptize you 
in water unto repentance ; but He who is coming after me is mightier 
than I, whose shoes I am not able to bear’ (verse 11). 

While John thus refers to the incoming of the Sinaitic Day of Judge- 
ment, he does not speak of its close. From the narrative of the sun 
standing still (Josh. x. 12), and from other parts of Scripture, we have 
seen that in respect to the Amorites, or Heathen Nations, there is a 
prolonging of Jewish and Sinaitic conditions. Together with this fact 
let the reader remember that the ‘called’ are the elect who come to 
Zion by the Seed process, that these ‘called’ ones (βίῃ. 11. 14; 
Matt. 11. 15) cannot go back to the Sinaitic process to be renewed to 
Repentance if they fall away (Heb. vi. 6), and that, according to both 
Scripture (Luke ii. 13) and the Valentinian teaching, from which quota- 
tions have been given, there are certain Virtues, symbolized as Angels, 
which are associated with the Seed Process, but not with the Sinaitic 
Frocess. All these foregoing features are so strangely, yet clearly, 
indicated in the following passage from ‘Hermas,’ that the writer 
appeals to it, as well as to passages already quoted from ‘ Hermas,’ as 
evidence that the Book so named must be, as Origen designates it: 
‘Divinitus inspirata’—‘ Divinely inspired’ (Ep. ad Rom., xvi. 14). 
Irenzus, quoting from it, says: ‘Bene ergo pronunciavit Scriptura quee 
dicit ’"—‘ Well, therefore, spake the Scripture which says,’ etc. (Lib. IV., 
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c. xxxvil.). Eusebius thinks that it ought not to be placed amongst the 
ὁμολογουμένοις, Or confessedly Canonical Books ; but neither does he 
reckon James, nor Jude, nor the Second Epistle of Peter, amongst such 
Books (S§ 118, 119 ; ὃ 90). He says that by some it is judged most 
necessary, that it is read in churches, and that the most ancient writers 
used it. The allusions previously quoted respecting the Sister Wife, 
and what is in the following paragraph, seem to the writer unaccount- 
able, except on the supposition that ‘Hermas’ is inspired: ‘ Juravit 
enim dominator ille per gloriam suam super electos suos, preefinita ista 
die, etiamnunc si peccaverit aliquis, non habiturum illum salutem. 
Pcenitentiz enim justorum habent fines. Impleti sunt dies pcenitentize 
omnibus sanctis ; gentibus autem pcenitentia usque in novissimo die, 
Dices ergo eis, qui preesunt ecclesize, ut dirigant vias suas in justitia, ut 
recipiant in pleno repromissionem cum multa gloria. Permanete ergo, 
qui operamini justitiam et sic facite, ut sit transitus vester cum sanctis 
angelis ’—‘ For that Lord has sworn by His glory, concerning His elect, 
that day having been before-limited, if any shall sin even yet, that that 
man shall not have salvation. For the repentances of the just have 
limits. The days of penitence are fulfilled for all the saints, but for the 
Gentiles there is repentance even in the latest day. Speak, therefore, 
to those who have the oversight of the Church, that they may direct 
their ways in righteousness, that they may fully receive the promise with 
much glory. Persevere, therefore, ye who are working righteousness, 
and so act that your passing over may be with holy Angels’ (Lib. L., 
Mis. I1.). 

Having referred to the judgement of works, when good works will be 
rewarded and bad works punished, John proceeds to speak of Christ’s 
judicial and spiritual dealings with His believing people on the Y. M. 
Grade. Even these people are referred to in two aspects. First, 
reference is made to the Spiritual Baptism which is to come to them. 
This is on the Y. M. Grade, as is shown by the word αὐτὸς. But there 
is a second aspect of Christ’s dealings with His people here set forth— 
that is, in relation to their works. Mention is made of ‘His floor,’ 
which implies that this threshing only relates to the believing people. 
So we read: ‘O thou My threshing, and the corn of My floor’ 
(Is. xx. 10). The Lord says that He will sift Israel like corn in a sieve 
(Amos ix. 9). The figure of sifting corn implies that they with whom 
Christ is here dealing are righteous. The axe was the symbol used in 
relation to judgement at the end of the Sinaitic Age. The fan in 
Christ’s hand, and used on the corn of His floor, is a symbol of 
purification. ‘The oxen likewise, and the young asses that till the 
ground, shall eat savoury provender, which hath been winnowed with 
the shovel and with the fan’ (Is. xxx. 24). That purifying process is 
being carried on in this life, where bread-corn is ground and thrashed 
(Is. xxviii. 28). This is judgement in God’s house, wherein the righteous 
‘are saved with difficulty (1 Pet. iv. 18). For ‘any man’ who comes to 
Zion by the Sinaitic Process, and dies imperfect, there is the fiery 
proving of the work (1 Cor. iii. 13). But that purifying process is 
going on in this life, even if it have its consummation in that burning 
day which began at the close of the Jewish age, although it is not said 
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to end then. The floor implies land. It is the flesh in relation to 
works that is specially indicated here. Some people regard the chaff as 
wicked men in their entirety. But we cannot say that good men are all 
wheat, and sinners all chaff. David says that the ungodly are like chaff 
(Ps. i. 4); but what seem in the Psalms to be persons are often 
personified Qualities. When John speaks of baptism with the Spirit, 
and contrasts it with baptism by Water, the figure suggests that the 
term ‘Spirit’ is used of the Living Water which Christ gives 
(John vii. 39), and with which He sprinkles many nations (Is. li. 15). 
This Living Water, or Spirit of Life, like Eden’s rivers, is a blessing 
pertaining to the Soulical Side. Life goes with that Side. _But Ezekiel 
speaks of coals of fire scattered over the city (x. 2). The writer thinks 
that the allusion to fire has respect to the Spiritual Side of these 
believing people. The word of God acts on the Mind as purifying fire. 
“1 will make My words in thy mouth fire’ (Jer. v. 14). It is like the 
coal in the seraph’s hand which took the prophet’s iniquity away 
(Is. vi. 6, 7). In this sense Christ the Word is ‘like a refiner’s Fire’ 
(Mal. iii. 2). John is beginning a new sentence, in reference to a new 
grade, with an emphatic setting forth of Christ. ‘He Himself (αὐτὸς) 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with Fire, whose fan is in 
His hand.’ The hand suggests a work on the Servants’ Grade. Then 
follows the allusion to the purification of the flesh and its works on the 
Servants’ Grade, but as pertaining to the people who personally belong 
to the Young Men’s Grade. ‘And He will throughly cleanse His 
threshing-floor, and He will gather His wheat into the garner ; but the 
chaff He will burn up with unquenchable fire’ (verse 12). Bassanio, in 
the ‘Merchant of Venice,’ says of Gratiano: ‘His reasons are two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff.’ Carlyle, in his ‘Hero as 
Prophet,’ says: ‘What we call pure or impure is not with Nature the 
final question. Not how much chaff is in you: but whether you have 
any wheat.’ It appears to be in a like subjective sense that John here 
refers to wheat and chaff. Origen speaks of God’s fire burning wood, 
hay, and stubble—that is, our wretched habits: τὰς ἕξεις τὰς μοχθηράς 
(In Ps. xcvii. 3). Notwithstanding the ridicule Irenzeus heaps upon 
their teaching, the writer holds that the Gnostics were right in explaining 
this verse of a Process that takes place in good men, and in regarding 
the chaff as evil Elements in such men, and not as persons: πτύον yap 
ἐκεῖνον τὸν Σταυρὸν ἑρμηνεύουσιν εἶναι, ὃν δὴ Kal ἀναλίσκειν τὰ ὑλικὰ 
πάντα, ὡς ἄχυρα πῦρ' καθαίρειν δὲ τοὺς σωζομένους, ὡς τὸ πτύον τὸν σῖτον 
(Iren., Lib. I., c. i., 8 6)—‘ Moreover, they explain that the fan is that 
Cross which, indeed, destroys all the hylic (sinful fleshly) Elements as 
fire destroys chaff, but that purifies those who are being saved as the 
fan purifies wheat.’ The Epitome of Theodotus represents the chaff as 
the hylic covering—rod ὑλικοῦ ἐνδύματος (p. 804). It applies the whole 
verse to a change in man’s inner nature. Clem. Alex. makes purifying 
fire to be moral, thus: ‘ But we say that fire sanctifies, not flesh, but 
sinful souls. But what we call fire is not the devouring and common 
element, but that prudent (φρόνιμον) fire which pervades the soul that 
passes through fire’ (Strom., Lib. VIL., p. 719). Origen refers to the 
opinion held in some nations that ‘they who cast themselves into fire 
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became fully purified ’—dytws καθαίρεσθαι τοὺς ἑαυτοὺς παραδιδόντας τῷ 
πυρὶ (Cont. Cels., Lib. V., c. xxvii.). This old idea that a death by fire 
purified is probably a reflection of the truth indicated in the passage we 
have been considering. 

We now come to the narrative of the Saviour’s Baptism. Ignatius 
thinks that Christ was baptized in order that, by His suffering, He 
might purify water (Ad. Eph., c. xviii). Jesus is said to be present 
from Galilee (verse 13)—that is, He is coming from the Christian Realm, 
in which we do not read of the disciples of John, or of Christ, baptizing. 
Water Baptism appears to be invariably connected with Judea, or some 
place outside Galilee. ‘This is evidence that it is a Jewish, and nota 
Christian, Institution. Christ is leaving His own proper realm, and 
tending to Judaism, when He comes to be baptized of John. The 
writer does not often find himself in accord with Renan’s teaching, but 
he is in virtual agreement with that writer in his statement: ‘On the 
whole, the influence of John had been more hurtful than useful to Jesus. 
It checked His development, for everything leads us to believe that He 
had, when He descended towards the Jordan, ideas superior to those of 
John, and that it was by a sort of concession that He inclined for a 
time towards Baptism’ (‘ Life of Jesus,’ p. 105). Strauss says: ‘ Jesus, 
durch den Ruf der Taufe des Johannes angezogen, sich derselben unter: 
warf’ (Leb. Jes., ὃ 43)—‘ Jesus, attracted by the fame of John’s baptism, 
submitted Himself to the same.’ He adds that Christ perhaps con- 
tinued for awhile amongst John’s followers, and received the idea of the 
Messianic kingdom from Him. Such statements have their primary 
source in a mistaken literalism. ‘Two facts need to be kept in mind: 
1. When Christ is said to come into Judea, it is not Christ as distinct 
from Christians, but Christ as in Christians. He Himself says, ‘It 
becometh us,’ thus associating others with Himself. The ‘Epistle to 
Diognetus’ says of Christ: Οὗτος ὁ ἀπ’ ἀρχῆς, ὁ καινὸς φανεὶς, καὶ 
παλαιὸς εὑρεθεὶς, καὶ πάντοτε νέος ἐν ἁγίων καρδίαις γεννώμενος ---“ΤῊΙ5 is 
He who was from the beginning, He who appears new and yet has been 
found old, and who is ever being born new in the hearts of saints’ 
(c. xi.). This witness is true. Hence Christ’s coming from Galilee 
means the coming of some who have Christ in them. 2. It is an 
undoubted fact that from the beginning of the Christian era, multitudes 
of conscientious Christians, who had received Spiritual Baptism, and 
who needed not Water Baptism, have yet, through tenderness of con- 
science, submitted to this Jewish rite. It was an act of moral heroism 
for men thus to seek to honour what they thought an abiding law. 
And so far from God having disapproved this conscientiousness, He 
appears to have regarded it as a perfecting of the rite of Water Baptism. 
Men perfected the rite when they came to it in a Christian spirit and 
for Christian ends. As Christ becomes obedient unto death in His 
people and so is set forth as an Object of faith, so He became obedient 
unto the rite of Water Baptism in His people, and thereby all the 
righteousness that can attach to washings and outward Reformation 
received its perfection. Hence there cannot be a higher literal washing 
than when men like Baptists, who are Christians, submit to this ordi- 
nance from a desire to please Christ. The Saviour has so far put honour 
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upon this conduct as to make it the perfection of Water Baptisms. Τί 
will at once be said: If such be the case, why ought not Christians to 
persevere in submitting to this rite? It may be answered: First, that 
the Saviour’s use of the word ‘now’ indicates that the custom was not 
to be perpetual. Second, because it properly pertains to a state in 
which Christ is not known—that is, to Jewish Repentance on the 
Servants’ Grade. It will, perhaps, be said: But John did know Christ, for 
he forbade Him coming to Him. ‘The writer holds that this is a mis- 
taken inference. In John i. 33, it is said that John knew Him not until 
he saw the Spirit descending upon Him. When John said that One 
mightier than he was coming after, he was declaring the coming of 
Christ as a Judge. But that Judge had not yet come. Jesus was not 
coming from Galilee as a Judge, but in Christians coming to Water 
Baptism. But just as John had rebuked the Sadducees and Pharisees 
when he saw they were too bad for his baptism, so he would have 
restrained those who had Christ in them when he saw that they were 
too good for his baptism. He was only preaching repentance for re- 
mission of sinful works. But when men began to come to him on this 
Jewish Grade whose works were according to Christian purity, he felt 
that his baptism was not for such as them. Just as he had felt unworthy 
when he thought of the Judge and His burning feet, so he felt unworthy 
in the presence of those who were living to Christ. It is not that he 
knew Christ. All he knows has respect to works, and he feels that he 
has more need to come to be baptized by the Leader of this new sect, 
whom as yet he knows not as the Christ, than they who have this 
Leader in them have need to come to him. He does not address Jesus 
as Christ. He has not been in Galilee preaching to His class. He has 
only been in Judzea, or in the Jewish class, and he knows that this 
Christian class, even before they get Water Baptism, are better than his 
Jewish class when they have got it. It is purely a comparison of Jewish 
and Christian works, and the Principle of Jewish Repentance is testifying 
that they who follow the Galilean Leader are so perfect in their works 
that no place is left for it. It would seem, therefore, from this narra- 
tive, that Water Baptism in the Christian Church was ever as a work of 
supererogation. It is permitted, but the Apostles nowhere enjoin it. 
They who go to it are so far leaving Galilee, or the Christian Realm. 
Where Christ is fully known, to practise this rite is needless. Christians 
who do practise it may well reconsider their position, and ask whether 
it is any longer an act which intelligent Christians can conscientiously 
perform. This narrative intimates that Jewish Baptism was not intro- 
duced into the Christian Church without some protest. In Barnabas 
there appears to be an indication of the needlessness of Water Baptism. 
Περὶ μὲν τοῦ ὕδατος γέγραπται ἐπὶ τὸν ᾿Ισραὴλ, πῶς τὸ βάπτισμα, τὸ φέρον 
εἰς ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν, οὐ μὴ προσδέξωνται, ἀλλ᾽ ἑαυτοῖς οἰκοδομήσουσι 
(Lat., ‘Sed alium 5101 paraturi’). . . . Εἶτα τὶ λέγει ἐν τῷ vid; τὸ ὕδωρ 
αὐτοῦ πιστόν (Lat., ‘ Aqua illius fidelis’)—‘ Concerning water, it is written 
to Israel how the baptism tending to remission of sins they may not at 
all admit, but they shall build up in themselves (Lat., ‘ But are about 
to prepare themselves another’). . . . Then what says he concerning 
the Son? The water pertaining to Him is perennial’ (‘ faithful,’ c. xi.). 
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Irenzeus refers to some Gnostics who poured a mixture of oil and water 
on the head as a symbol of redemption, but who maintained that to 
baptize in water was superfluous (περισσόν, Lib. 1., c. xviii, § 2). Clem. 
Alex. writes: ‘They say that we must go washed to sacrifices and 
prayers, being pure and neat, but this having the outside adorned and 
pure is for a symbol; the purity is, minding holy things. . . . Hence 
it is well said: Be pure, not in the baptistry, but in your minds (ic, 
μὴ λουτρῷ, ἀλλὰ vow, καθαρός), for I suppose that perfect purity is purity 
of mind, and of deeds, and of thoughts; also sincerity of aspect, and, 
last of all, sinlessness, even in dreams’ (Strom., Lib. IV., p. 531). So 
in Lib. VII., p. 730, he indicates the lingering of what is Jewish, when 
the Christian era has come in. He says of the Gnostic: ‘ He will both 
think and speak what is true, except when, for medicinal purposes, like 
a Doctor with the sick, he may act or speak falsely for the salvation of 
them that labour, as the Sophists say. For see how the illustrious 
Apostle circumcised Timothy, though he had proclaimed and written 
that the circumcision made by hands profited nothing. That he might 
not suddenly draw from legal circumcision to that circumcision which is 
by faith of the heart, those who were reluctant, and who were yet hearers 
of Hebrew [teachers], he [first] constrained them to withdraw from the 
synagogue, and adapted himself to the Jews, and was made a Jew to 
save all.’ Our moral use of the word ‘clean,’ such German expressions 
as ‘unrein Eifer’—‘ unclean zeal,’ etc. (Schil., Dreis. Kr., p. 32), show how 
baptism has a moral aspect. Even in the days of Origen (In Ps. xxxix., 
Hom. II., c. v.) men spake of renouncing the devil and his works in 
baptism, but it is manifestly an act tending to moral danger, thus to 
associate a change of the inward condition with submission to a bodily 
rite. 

Thus the writer holds that Matthew’is writing of Christ, as the Lamb 
in men, leaving Galilee, or the Christian realm, to come to the Jewish 
rite of Water Baptism, when he says: ‘Then Jesus cometh (παραγίνεται) 
from Galilee to the Jordan, to John, to be baptized of him’ (verse 13). 
The writer, from habit, has used the word ‘ Christ’ where it would have 
been more Scriptural to use the word ‘ Jesus.’ It is not the Christ, the 
Mind of the Son of God, who thus comes to John, but it is Jesus, the 
Soulical Side of the Saviour’s Being, that which is according to the 
Incarnation. The Spirit or Mind of the Son of God has not yet come 
down asa Dove. But when they who have in them the Lamb come to 
be baptized, John would hinder that pure Nature from submitting to 
his rite. He sees that this Christian Class surpasses his class in regard 
to works. ‘But John restrained Him, saying, I have need to be bap- 
tized by Thee, and dost Thou come (ἔρχῃ) to me? (verse 14). The 
word ‘come’ shows that the words of John have reference to the 
S. Grade. They relate to works. John’s whole teaching has respect to 
works, not sacrifices, so far as that teaching relates to the S. Grade. 

If Christian men, in looking to things behind, have even borrowed 
from pagan ritualism, as in the use of holy water, it is not strange that 
they should have borrowed some ordinances of the flesh from Jewish 
ritualism. Even men who are acting from directly Christian motives, 
that is, those Christians who have deemed it to be their Christian duty 
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to be baptized, have thus come to the water. So far from their conduct 
being a sin, Christ has come with them, though He indicates that He 
will not everdoso. It is suffered now. Matthew, whose whole account 
is Sinaitic, is describing the way in which those who were coming to 
Zion as Sinaitic Christians have conscientiously deemed Water Baptism 
necessary to. give their works a Sinaitic perfection in the sight of law. 
As some Jews deemed circumcision essential to salvation (Acts xv. 1), 
so some Christians have deemed Water Baptism an essential to salvation. 
Some have refused to bury the unbaptized. Jesus here puts honour 
upon Water Baptism in so far as men have come to it with Him in their 
souls, and He makes it the fulfilling of what righteousness attaches to 
outward washings. His words have a Sinaitic aspect, and glance at 
Law and its fulfilment. ‘But Jesus, answering, said unto him, Suffer it 
now, for thus it becometh us to fulfil all rghteousness’ (verse 15). Thus 
the Water Baptism is something accepted on sufferance, but not some- 
thing done by Divinecommand. ‘Then hesuffereth Him. And Jesus, 
when He was baptized, went up straightway from the water’ (verse 16). 
This immediate coming out of the water may be said to show two 
things. First it shows how little need there was for Jesus and His class 
of Lamb-like souls to come to the water at all. When Naaman went to 
Jordan he had to wash seven times before he could be clean (2 Kings v. 10). 
Jesus is only once baptized, for they who have Him in the soul need no 
outward washing. When the Jewish region came out to John there was 
a confession made of sins (verse 6). But Jesus makes no confession of 
sin. ‘They who have the Lamb of God have found out a better means 
than water for taking away their sins. Secondly, this immediate coming 
out shows that this Water Baptism is but a transitory expedient. In 
Luke 11. 21, where the baptism on the Young Men’s Grade, and in 
Spiritual Water is being described, Jesus is not said to come out of the 
water. ‘That isa Perennial Baptism. But the Water Baptism is but 
fora moment. It is one of the things that pass away. As Clem. Alex. 
says: ‘The Lord by (διὰ) one baptism comprehends the many baptisms 
of Moses’ (Strom., Lib. III., p. 461). This one baptism, however, is 
more spiritual than Clement supposes. 

When this Sinaitic class has thus, according to its conscientious con- 
victions, done what is needful for the purifying of the flesh, the Spirit, 
that is the Mind of Christ, descends. Paul says: ‘To him who 
accounteth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean’ (Rom. xiv. 14). 
So if these Christians who are coming to Zion by the Sinaitic process 
think that Water Baptism is needful to fulfil the law of righteousness, it 
is their duty to submit to such rite. Christ will bless them in the doing 
of it, even though it is an evidence that they are weak, and cannot bear 
strong meat. They cannot be clean until conscience is honoured. 
When that is done, and the flesh has become pure, the Mind of the Son 
of God, the Christ, will come to the Lamb, or Jesus, who is in the 
Soulical Nature. Then the works of these Sinaitic Christians will be 
fulfilled before God (Rey. iii. 2). It can now be said to them: ‘God 
hath already accepted thy works’ (Eccles. ix. 7). Even in respect to 
works on the Servants’ Grade, Christ is in them and accepted, and they 
and their works are accepted ‘and owned in Him, 
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When, however, the reader compares the four Gospels he will find 
that the tokens of God’s acceptance of Christ on this Grade of Works 
make a distinct advance in each Gospel. Matthew says that Jesus sees 
the Spirit descending and coming to Him (verse 16), which implies that 
the Dove has not fully reached Him. Mark says that Jesus saw the 
Spirit descending, but he omits the phrase ‘and coming to Him’ (i. το). 
Still the word ‘descending’ suggests that the Dove has not fully reached 
Him. In Luke ii. 22, the Dove is said to have come down to Him, as 
if it had actually reached Him, while in John i. 33, the Dove is not only 
said to be descending, but it is said to be abiding on Him. These 
variations all accord with the fact that the four narratives have not one 
aspect, but four aspects, the second higher than the first, the third than 
the second, and the fourth than the third. We have seen how general 
was the ancient view that it was the Christ who came down as a Dove, 
revealing the Father, and that Jesus was the Saviour in a lower aspect. 
A few more evidences of this may be quoted. Theodoret says that the 
Cerinthians taught respecting Jesus: τὸν Χριστὸν ἐν εἴδεϊ περιστεράς 
ἄνωθεν εἰς αὐτὸν κατελθεῖν, καὶ τηνικαῦτα τὸν ἀγνοῦμενον κηρύξαι Θεὸν--- 
‘That the Christ descended to Him from above in the form of a Dove, 
and that then He preached the unknown God’ (H. T., Lib. 11 c. i1.). 
The same writer says of the Sethians: τὸν δὲ ᾿Ιησοῦν ἀλλὸν λέγουσι παρὰ 
tov Χριστὸν. Kat τὸν μὲν ᾿Ιησοῦν ἐκ τῆς παρθένου γεννήθηναι, τὸν δὲ 
Χριστὸν οὐρανόθεν εἰς αὐτὸν κατελθεῖν---“ They say that Jesus is different 
from Christ, that Jesus was born from a Virgin, but that the Christ 
descended to Him from heaven’ (H. F., Lib. I., c. xiv.). So Theodoret 
refers to the Elceszeans who do not teach One Christ, but One above 
and One below (H. Ἐς Lib. II., c. vii.). In the Acts of Archelaus 
respecting Manicheeans we read: ‘ Hic est Christus Dei, qui descendit 
super eum qui ex Maria est’ (N. 50, p. 93)—‘ This is the Christ of God, 
who descended on Him who is from Mary.’ In fact, it may be said 
that this was one of the most widely accepted opinions in all the so-called 
heretical Churches. The writer holds that it is in perfect accord with 
the New Testament. It is the Mind of Christ, the Spirit of Wisdom 
which is in all Sons of God, that comes down as a Dove peaceable and 
gentle, as well as far-flying, upon Jesus, the Soulical Side of Christ. 
That Christ was born in the City of David, or Zion, and now that the 
Lamb is coming to full age in men, the Spirit of Wisdom comes. So, 
according to a passage already quoted from Epiphanius (H., p. 110) 
respecting the Cerinthians, the writer would admit ‘that after Jesus was 
of full age, there came down to Him from God above, the Christ from 
above, that is the Holy Spirit in the form of a Dove in the Jordan, and 
revealed to Him, and through Him to those with Him, the unknown 
Father.’ 

When we come to Zion we come to heaven. But this Baptism is not 
in heaven, or on the Grade of Tongues; it is a Water Baptism on the 
Grade of Servants. Milton says in ‘Comus’: 

“Οὐ if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.’ 
So heaven is opened, and the Mind of the Son of God comes down to 
the Lamb. Moreover the Voice which gave the Law on Sinai testifies 
16—2 
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to the Divine Sonship of the descending Dove. ‘The writer holds that 
the words: ‘This is My beloved Son,’ cannot apply to Jesus who is 
being baptized, and who is after the flesh. ‘That which is born of flesh 
is flesh (John iii. 6). John distinguishes between what is born of blood 
or flesh, or will of man, and what is born of God (John 1. 13). How 
can the Jesus who had genesis (Matt. i. 18) be the Son of God? It is 
that Holy One coming from the overshadowing Power of the Most 
High who is the Son of God (Luke i. 35). Athanasius says: ‘Concern- 
ing the Incarnation of the Word of God’ (Tom. IL. p. 1), κατὰ σάρκα 
μόνον τὴν ἐκ Μαρίας ἄνθρωπος, κατὰ δὲ πνεῦμα ὁ αὐτὸς vids Θεοῦ καὶ 
@eds—‘ According to the flesh only, that which is from Mary, He was 
Man, but according to the Spirit, He Himself was the Son of God and 
God.’ But if Jesus, as according to the flesh, was not the Son of God, 
the Jesus who was being baptized was not the Son of God. Water 
Baptism can only reach the flesh. It is an ordinance of the flesh. 
John did not want Sadducees and Pharisees from the Mind to come to 
his baptism. Thus Jesus, as being baptized in a Water Baptism, could 
not be the Son of God. And if not, then, when the Divine voice said : 
This is My beloved Son, it could not be referring to the Jesus who was 
in the Water. But if it was not referring to Jesus who was in the 
Water, it must have been referring to the Dove who was coming down 
from heaven to Jesus, the Lamb on the Servants’ Grade. Hence that 
Dove must have been, according to the general teaching of the Gnostics, 
the Christ of the GEconomy, or the Son of God. The aorist εὐδόκησα 
will apply to all past time. It might beread: ‘I have been well pleased.’ 
Wisdom says: ‘When He marked out the foundations of the earth, 
Then I was by Him, as a Master Workman, And I was daily His 
delight’ (Prov. viii. 29, 30). The word οὗτος shows that the Son of 
God is now coming down to Jesus on the Servants’ Grade. It is only 
the Lamb upon whom this Heavenly Dove, the Mind of the Son of 
God, can find a place of rest. He is not said to come upon those with 
Christ. He comes on the Lamb within them, and on that only. So 
their works are only perfected, and have heaven opened to them, as 
Christ is in the works. Water Baptism was thus a perfection of Wash- 
ings. ‘Thus we see that without the Saviour we can do nothing. The 
voice of testimony to Christ never dies away into silence. It does not 
say: ‘A voice was heard.’ It says that there was a voice. This voice, 
then and evermore, was speaking to men. Jesus not only says of the 
Father: ‘He hath borne witness of Me’ (John v. 37), but He says: 
‘It is Another that beareth witness of Me’ (verse 32). The Apostle 
says: ‘ For if they escaped not when they refused Him that admonished 
(χρηματίζοντα) on earth, much more shall not we escape who turn away 
from Him that admonisheth from heaven’ (Heb. xii. 25). This implies 
that the admonition is still being given. We read: ‘And lo, the 
heavens were opened unto Him, and He saw the Spirit of God descend- 
ing as a Dove, and coming to Him, And lo, a voice from heaven, 
saying: This is My beloved Son, in whom I have been well-pleased’ 
(verse 17). That God spake bya literal voice is no more probable than 
is the statement by Sophocles that a god called aloud to CEdipus to ask 
why he was so long in dying; or the statement that a heavenly voice 
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said to Polycarp: ‘Be strong, and play the man, Polycarp ! (Martyr. 
Pol., c. ix.) ; or the teaching of the sect of the Helkesaétans, that a Book 
containing their doctrines fell from heaven (Eusebius, H. E., § 301). 
As a literal Dove, the olive-branch Bird, is supposed to have come to 
the Saviour from heaven, so Pliny tells how an eagle threw down from 
above an unharmed hen of conspicuous whiteness (‘ gallinam conspicui 
candoris sedenti aquila ex alto abjecit in gremium illzesam ’) into the lap 
of Livia Drusilla, the betrothed of Czesar, as she sat. He says that what 
made it more wonderful was that the bird had in its beak a branch of 
laurel, ladened with berries (Lib. XV., c. xl.). Many passages might 
here be quoted to show that many early Christians identified the 
Saviour with the Holy Spirit. Jerome says that Lactantius, in his 
Epistles, and especially in his Epistles to Demetrian: ‘Denies the 
substance of the Holy Spirit ’—‘ Spiritis Sancti substantiam ’—and, like 
the Jews, says that He is to be identified with the Father, or the Son, 
and that each man’s sanctification is demonstrated by His name (Ad 
Pamm. et Oc., Ep. XLI.). He also says that Firmianus held the same: 
doctrine, and many others, through ignorance of Scripture (In Galat. 
iv. 6). Origen thinks that the Star which abode over where the Young 
Child was (Matt. ii. 9), never left Him, but stood over Him perpetually, 
an indication of His deity (‘deitatis ejus indicium illam stellam’), and 
that, in like manner, the Spirit which descended upon Jesus never left 
Him—‘ Nunquam ab eo recesserit Spiritus Dei’ (In Num., Hom. XVIIL., 
c. iv.). It is difficult to understand how the Star and descending Dove 
could thus abide with Jesus if the history were literal. But the difficulty 
disappears if the Star and Dove are symbols betokening the Mind of 
Christ. No way of escape from difficulty is opened by the teaching of 
Dr. Paulus, that Christ was not God’s Son, ‘but a wise and virtuous 
Man ’—‘ Ein weiser und tugendhafter Mensch’ (Comment.). 


CEA PTR Ne 
MARK I, 1-11. 


THERE are several particulars in this narrative from a consideration of 
which we may see what is the aspect which Mark is setting forth, and 
wherein it differs from that presented by Matthew. 

1. We are told in the first verse that it is ‘The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God.’ But the preaching or Gospel 
of the Son of God (2 Cor. i. 19), is a preaching of salvation, and of 
God’s promises, and it cannot be a preaching of the A‘onion Judge- 
ment (Heb. vi. 2) at the end of the Jewish Aton. To preach that 
Judgement is to preach the consummation of Judaism, but it is not to 
preach the Gospel of the Son of God. Mark’s narrative accords with 
this view. He has nothing to say, nor does he represent John as 
saying anything, about the kingdom of heaven being at hand, or about 
the coming wrath, or about the axe being laid to the tree roots. These 
aspects of Judaism are all ignored. 
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2. Although this is said to be the Gospel of the Son of God, it is yet 
only spoken of as ‘the beginning’ of the Gospel. This word ‘ begin* 
ning,’ compared with its use in such passages as Heb. vi. 1, suggests 
something elementary and imperfect. While we have the Gospel of the 
Son of God we only have it in its rudimentary aspect. What, then, is 
the most characteristic aspect of the narrative ? what its imperfection ἢ 
and wherein does it specially differ from Matthew’s narrative? The 
writer submits that to these questions the following answers should be 
given. 

First, Repentance is not here regarded in its Jewish aspect as related 
to a day of Judgement which will consummate Judaism, and which is 
close at hand. At the same time there is still in the narrative the 
Sinaitic aspect in so far as respects faith in future rewards and punish- 
ments as held by Jews and Gentiles in common, even in the times of 
the Gospel. Secondly, John, or Repentance in the personal aspect, 
becomes more intense, and, according to the Seed Process, even while 
his preaching and the objects of his faith are still Sinaitic. It is said: 
ἐγένετο ᾿Ιωάννης 6 βαπτίζων (verse 4)—‘ John became the one baptizing.’ 
Men may show Seed Process earnestness in preaching a Sinaitic Gospel. 
Though John thus ‘becomes’ he yet preaches the Sinaitic remission, 
and it is said that he was (ἦν, verse 6) clothed with the skin, and eating 
locusts and wild honey. ‘Thirdly, Jesus, on the Soulical Side, becomes 
the Lamb of the Seed Process. We have ἐγένετο in the beginning of 
verse 9, as we have it in reference to the voice (verse 11). On the 
Spiritual Side Christ is spoken of Sinaitically. ‘Thou art’ (verse 11). 

The Gradal features of Mark’s narrative are as follow: 

(z) The first eight verses, excepting the last sentence in verse 8, are 
on the Servants’ Grade. We have the words ‘behold ° (verse 1), ‘ make, 
or do’ (verse 3), ‘camel’ (verse 6), and ‘come’ (verse 7). 

(4) The closing sentence in verse 8 is on the Y. M. Grade. It ae 
αὐτὸς, ‘ He.’ 

(c) Verses 9-11 are on the Servants’ Grade. They have ‘in those 
days’ (verse 9), ‘come’ (verse 9), and ‘see’ (verse 10). 

Matthew, Mark, and Luke, may be said to differ thus in relation to 
Baptism. In ‘Matthew,’ John’s personal action, and preaching, and 
faith, and Christ’s personal action are all Sinaitic. In ‘ Mark,’ John’s 
personal action or state, and Christ’s personal action, are in the Seed 
Process, but John’s preaching, and the objects of his faith, are Sinaitic. 
In ‘ Luke,’ John’s personal action (iii. 2), and Christ’s personal action 
(verse 21), are in the Seed Process. But John’s preaching is partly 
Sinaitic (verses 3-6), and partly in the Seed Process (verses 10-14), and 
that, both in relation to the Servants’ Grade, and to the Grade of 
Young Men (verse τό, from αὐτὸς to end of verse 17, and also verse 18). 
So Christ appears to be an Object of faith in both aspects. Luke does 
not speak of the Clothing, or the Skin Girdle, etc. He deals more 
prominently with the Seed Process. 

3. It will be found in all the narratives that wherever John is spoken 
of as ‘John the Baptist’ (Matt. iii. 1; Mark i. 4, vi. 25, etc.), the allu- 
sion is to the S. Grade. This shows that Water Baptism only pertains 
to the Grade of Works. On that grade John preaches as well as 
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baptizes, and is sometimes spoken of on that grade, simply as ‘John’ 
(Mark i. 9, etc.). But he is never spoken of as the Baptist in relation 
to the Y. M. Grade. 

4. There is another peculiar feature of Mark’s narrative according 
with the distinction already pointed out. It is that the whole narrative, 
apart from what is said of the descending Spirit, appears to deal with 
the Soulical Side only, but it deals with that Side more fully than 
Matthew. Even if it does not deal with the Spiritual Side, that is an 
advance on Matthew, for Matthew only dealt with that Side in relation 
to what was sinful. He had to intimate to some Evil Principles, Sad- 
ducees and Pharisees, that they need not to come out to his baptism, 
and that he had not come to warn them. Moreover when he refers to 
the coming Spiritual Baptism, he alludes to a fire that pertains to the 
Spiritual Side. But the Evil Principles from the Spiritual Side, or 
Sadducees and Pharisees, have no place in Mark’s narrative. And 
when he refers to the Spiritual Baptism, he says nothing about the fire 
(verse 8). He only refers to the Living Water, or Holy Ghost, that is 
to come to the soul. In Matthew’s narrative we only read of territory, 
the symbol of flesh, or Jerusalem and Judeea going out and receiving 
baptism (verse 5), but Mark not only speaks of the land, or flesh, going 
out, he also refers to Jerusalemites going out (verse 5). We have seen, 
however, that the Jesus who comes to the Jordan is Jesus of the Soulical 
Side, or Incarnation. The Dove or Mind of Christ does not come to 
Him until that baptism is over. An ordinance of flesh like Water 
Baptism. can only pertain to the Soulical Side. John would not 
administer it to what pertained to the Spiritual Side. Hence these 
Jerusalemites must be such in a Soulical Aspect. This accords with 
the fact that Mark only speaks of a baptism with the Holy Spirit. ‘Thus 
it will be seen that while Matthew refers to the Mind it is in an evil 
aspect, but Mark only refers to the Soulical Side, and all his refer- 
ence is to what is good. John is not set forth as having any scruples in 
reference to those whom he here baptizes. Peter speaks of some who 
purify their souls in obedience to the truth (1 Pet. i. 22). So literal 
rites like Water Baptism have sometimes been associated with such 
sincerity and conscientious putting away of evil, that, in spite of their 
Jewish aspect, they have become means of purification to the soul. 
Mean food may give a man strength, though it would be better for him 
to live on the true Bread. All the above comparisons between the 
Gospels of Mark and of Matthew, and many more yet to be considered, 
show how little ground Strauss had for his statement that Mark’s Gospel 
has probably been composed out of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
(‘Das Leben Jesu,’ Ein, p. 65). 

We may now proceed to notice the text, ‘The beginning of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God’ (verse 1). Erasmus, Bengel, 
and others, supposed that this inscription applied to the whole Gospel. 
The writer holds that it would not apply to the whole Gospel. He 
believes that it has special reference to this narrative of the Baptism, 
and to the fact that Mark, unlike Matthew, is bringing in a narrative of 
the Seed Process, and ignoring the Jewish judgement at the end of the 
fon. It is only the beginning of the Gospel, however, for the Seed 
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Process is only set forth in part, and as respects the Servants’ Grade. 
It is not in relation to Faith and the Young Men’s Grade at all. It is 
not until we come to Luke that we have the Seed Process brought in 
on the Y. M. Grade. On the S. Grade, however, there is an effective 
purifying of the actions such as accompanies life in Christ, even though, 
on the 5. Grade, the life in Christ is not yet known. Pausanias refers 
to a Pallantian temple where unnamed gods were worshipped, and 
where such oaths were taken that the worshippers were known as 
Ka@apot, or ‘the Pure’ (Lib. VIIL, τ: xliv.). So men on the Jewish 
level have sometimes associated outward washings with most effective 
purification of life, and repentance from dead works. Until Jesus comes 
from Galilee, however, they are not Christians who come to the Water- 
Baptism, but are adherents of Judaism and Jewish Repentance. 

In regard to verse 2 it is alleged that Mark has made a mistake. He 
quotes the words: ‘Behold I send My messenger before Thy face,’ and 
says that they are written in Isaiah the Prophet. It is alleged that 
there are no such words in Isaiah, and that Mark evidently means the 
words written by Malachi: ‘Behold I send My Messenger, and He 
shall prepare the way before Me’ (iii. 1). Meyer says: ‘We must abide 
by the simple admission, that, by a mistake of memory, of which, 
indeed, Porphyry made a bitter use (Jerome, Ad Matt., i. 3), Mark 
thought of the whole of the words as to be found in Isaiah.’ The 
writer holds that this disparagement of Mark’s memory is not thus 
readily to be admitted. ‘To admit it would involve us in greater diff- 
culties than those presented by the text. He believes that Mark’s 
words are true, and that for the following reasons : 

1. Malachi’s words do not answer to Mark’s words, so that the latter 
are not a quotation from the former. We read in Malachi: ‘ Behold 
I send My Messenger, and He shall prepare the way before Me.’ We 
read in Mark: ‘Behold I send My messenger before Thy face, who 
shall prepare Thy way.’ Thus, according to Malachi, the messenger 
goes before the Speaker, but in Mark he is said to go before someone 
whom the Speaker is addressing. 

2. When we come to compare the narratives we see that the Mes- 
senger spoken of in Malachi is not John the Baptist, but Christ. Hence 
if Mark has made a blunder, he has not only blundered in mistaking 
Malachi for Isaiah, he has also blundered in mistaking Christ for John 
the Baptist. John is a man sent from God (John i. 6), and so is God’s 
messenger. But he is not said to prepare God’s way. He goes before 
the Saviour to prepare His way. Malachi does not refer to three Beings, 
God, and Christ, and John the Baptist. He only refers to two, the 
Lord of hosts or God, and Christ as the Angel of the Covenant going 
before the Lord. So in Is. xlii. 1-7, the Lord speaks of Christ as His 
Servant, upholden and chosen, and given by Him for a certain work. 
Malachi writes: ‘Behold, I send My Messenger, and He shall prepare 
the way before Me, and the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to 
His Temple, and the Messenger of the Covenant whom ye delight in, 
behold, He cometh, saith the Lord of hosts. But who may abide the 
day of His coming?’ (ili. 1, 2). Why is it assumed that Malachi is 
writing of two messengers? The verses which follow in the chapter 
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show that when the Messenger of the Covenant comes He will purify 
the people until they ‘offer unto the Lord offerings in righteousness’ 
(verse 3), and certainly that is to prepare God’s way. John the Baptist 
is not the Angel of the Covenant. Hence if the Angel spoken of in the 
close of the verse be the same with the Angel spoken of in the begin- 
ning of it, there cannot be any allusion here to John. In iv. 5, we 
read: ‘ Behold I will send you Elijah the Prophet before the great and 
terrible day of the Lord come.’ But this does not place John in so 
specially exalted a position as to say that he 1s God’s messenger pre- ’ 
paring His way when He comes to His Temple. ‘The evidence goes to 
show that it is only Christ, the Angel of the Covenant, who is spoken of 
in verse 1 as the Messenger, and that there is no allusion in it to John 
the Baptist. 

3. On this view, it may be further urged that if Mark has blundered, 
Matthew (xi. 10), and Luke (vii. 27), have blundered also. They both 
quote the same words, and they quote them as Mark quotes them. 
They do not, however, say that they are written in Isaiah. Some 
Versions of Mark do not say that it is written in Isaiah, but they say 
that it is written ‘In the Prophets.’ The Latin of Irenzeus has this 
reading: ‘Initium Evangelii Jesu Christi Filii Dei, quemadmodum 
scriptum est in Prophetis’—‘ The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ the Son of God, as it is written in the Prophets’ (Lib. III, c. xi.). 
It is clear, however, for the following reason, that the text of Irenzeus 
is here corrupted: In the latter part of the same chapter the same 
passage is again quoted, and in this case the Greek, as well as the 
Latin, of Irenzeus has been preserved. And both in Greek and Latin 
he has ‘in Isaiah the Prophet,’ and not ‘in the Prophets ’—ev ‘Hoata τῷ 
προφήτῃ--- In Esaia Propheta.’ Although Matthew and Luke do not 
say that the words are in Isaiah, they do say that they relate to John. 
Thus we are brought by the theory respecting Mark’s blunder to the 
following conclusion : Matthew, Mark, and Luke all made a blunder in 
taking certain words from the Book of Malachi which relate to Christ 
the Angel of the Covenant, and saying that these words relate to John 
the Baptist. Yea, Jesus Himself is virtually charged with blundering, 
for He says this thing. Mark makes a double blunder in that he not 
only makes the same mistake that is made by Matthew and Luke, but, 
over and above, he blunders in saying that these words are written in 
‘Isaiah’ when they are written in ‘Malachi.’ Hence if we make the 
simple admission of which Meyer speaks respecting Mark, we shall 
have other awkward admissions to make respecting Christ and the 
Evangelists. 

4. When we come to look at the subject more positively, we find that 
Mark’s authority is not to be overthrown. ‘This may be seen from the 
following particulars : 

(a) In Esther iii. 14, and other passages, we have seen that sometimes 
there is a moral distinction between what is written and what is spoken. 
What is written is the unalterable word from Zion, or the King’s pre- 
sence (Esth. i. 19), on the Grade of Tongues, but the decree given out 
and published (iii. 14) relates to the earthly grades. We have thesa me 
distinction made, as we have seen, in Luke ii. 23, 24, where we read of 
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what is written in the Law and of what is spoken in the Law. That 
which is written means that which is written in the spiritual realm. But 
that which is spoken relates to the earthly grades. We have seen this 
illustrated in examining those passages. ‘There appears to be a like 
twofold aspect, a heavenly and an earthly, in these verses in ‘ Mark.’ In 
verse 2 we have an allusion to what is written. In verse 3 we have 
reference to the voice crying. ‘This shows that the writing relates to 
what is higher in its aspect than that which is merely given forth by the 
voice crying in the wilderness. 

(ὁ) If the reader refer to Matt. xi. 10; Luke vii. 27, where this 
writing is quoted, he will see that in each case, both in the preceding 
and the following words, Jesus is showing how great John is. He is 
showing that he is even greater than a Prophet. If so, then he must 
have some relation to what is above the Prophetic or Young Men’s 
Grade. In other words, he must have some dignity in respect of Zion 
or the Grade of Tongues. It is to show his dignity beyond that of a 
Prophet that Jesus quotes the passage written. This fact also goes to 
show that the writing of which Mark speaks, like that spoken of in 
Esther and in Luke ii. 23, 15 a spiritual writing pertaining to Zion, as in 
contrast with the utterance or voice pertaining to the earthly realm. 

(ὦ When the writing is spoken of in Luke ii. 23, the word ὅτι is used 
before the words ‘ Every male,’ etc. This word ὅτι generally introduces 
a quotation where the words are given. Hence it is to be noticed that 
neither Matthew, Mark, nor Luke, uses this sign of a literal quotation 
when giving that which is said to be written. 

(4) Where quotations are given from the Old Testament, it is usual 
for the word ‘through,’ or διὰ, to be used. ‘Through the Prophet’ 
(Matt. i. 22; 11. 5, 17; iv. 14, etc.). In no other case have we the 
expression ‘in’ (ἐν) used in the Gospels of a mere quotation from the 
Old Testament. This tends to show that there must be something 
peculiar in this ‘ writing in Isaiah.’ In Heb. iv. 7 we read of a speaking 
by God in David which is akin to this idiom. But apart from this 
passage there is also a peculiar use of the phrase which we may go on 
to notice. 2 ; 

(6) In Hos. i. 2, according to the Hebrew, we read: PWIND ANIA nonn 
—‘A beginning of the Word of Jehovah in Hosea.’ But how is this 
word in Hosea? It is not in his words or Book; it is in his actions. 
It is in his taking a wife of whoredoms, and having children of whore- 
doms. In thus acting, as we have seen from the examination of the 
chapter, he is unfolding the Word of Jehovah. In Rom. ix. 25, God is 
said to say something in Hosea which implies a certain use of words. 
In this case we have not, as in Luke iii. 4, the expression: ‘As it is 
written in the book of the words of Isaiah.’ The expression is 
suggestive by its particularity. It seems to imply that there may be a 
writing which is not in the words. Mark does not say, ‘ As it is written 
in the book of the words of Isaiah,’ or, ‘As it is said in Isaiah’; but 
he says, ‘ As it is written in Isaiah the prophet ’—that is, it is written in 
him as the word was in Hosea. It is not written in what he says, but 
in what he does, and wherein he is a sign, just as it was Jehovah’s word 
in Hosea when he was taking a wife of whoredoms. This is the more 
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likely, inasmuch as when the voice of one crying is spoken of we have 
the usual phrase διὰ, or through the Prophet (Matt. ili. 3), showing that 
this is not written in Isaiah. On this view, what is written in Isaiah 
must indicate something done by Isaiah, wherein his actions are a sign 
of John the Baptist, such actions having respect to what is in Zion or 
the spiritual realm of what is unchangeable. There appears to be only 
one episode in Isaiah’s prophetic career answering to these conditions. 
It is that recorded inc. vi. He, like Hosea, is in the reign of Uzziah. 
At the close of the reign he has a vision of God. His eyes see the 
King. He is alarmed, for he is a man of unclean lips. But he receives 
a baptism of fire which takes his iniquity away. Then the Lord’s voice 
says: ‘Whom shall I send, and who will go for Us? Isaiah answers : 
‘Here am I; send me’ (verse 8). So, like the man sent from God: 
(John i. 6), Isaiah is sent; and, like him, he finds men do not receive 
his witness (John iii. 32). After such a vision, Isaiah, like John, could 
bear witness of the Divine light (John i. 7). It appears to be in John’s 
narrative that this higher aspect of John the Baptist’s work is set forth. 
If John could come in the spirit and power of Elijah, he could also’ 
come in the spirit of Isaiah. The writer holds, therefore, that the 
expression, ‘As it is written in Isaiah the prophet,’ means, As it was 
given forth from Zion in the actions of him who says that he and his 
children were for signs from the Lord in Zion (viii. 18). What was written 
in his actions as a man baptized with fire, and sent by God, prefigured 
John going as Christ’s messenger to prepare His way. It was written, 
‘not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God’ (2 Cor. ili. 3). As 
we can be Christ’s Epistles, so Isaiah was an Epistle, in whom was' 
written the highest aspect of John’s mission as a man sent from God. 
It is in this sense that the writer regards the words: ‘Even as it is 
written in Isaiah the prophet, Behold, I send My messenger before Thy 
face, who shall prepare Thy way’ (verse 2). Having thus referred to 
the spiritual aspect, which is in relation to Zion, the realm of things 
written, as in contrast with what is spoken, Mark proceeds to write of 
the earthly aspect, or the voice. In Is. xl. 6 we have a clear intimation 
of two messengers, or criers, showing that John is going before Christ : 
‘The voice of One saying, Cry. And one said, What shall I cry? 
We have no such allusion to John in Malachi 11. τ. No words are 
there quoted that were ever said by John: ‘The voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Make ye ready the way of the Lord; make His paths 
straight’ (verse 3). ‘The Revised Version has a full stop after verse 1. 
Then it connects the beginning of verse 2 with the beginning of verse 4, 
so as to read: ‘Even as it was predicted, so John came.’ The writer 
believes that this view is correct. Some would connect verse 1 with 
verse 4, as if to read: ‘The beginning of the Gospel was John coming 
to preach.’ This, however, makes the reference to the Old Testament 
quite subordinate. The Version of Irenzeus connects verse I more 
closely with verse 2: ‘The beginning, etc., as it is written in Isaiah.’ 
The balance of evidence tends to show that the Revised Version is 
correct in placing 6 before βαπτίζων ; but in that case it is more likely 
that the words ᾿Ιωάννης 6 βαπτίζων, as in vi. 14, simply mean ‘John the 
Baptist. The writer would follow Ewald in accepting the Vatican 
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reading, which omits the καὶ after ‘desert.’ The Revised Version 
receives the καὶ Thus, connecting with verse 2, we might read: 
‘Even as it is written, etc., John the Baptist was in the wilderness 
preaching the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins.’ The 
use of the word ἐγένετο shows that, personally, John in this preaching 
is not Sinaitic and ritualistic, but in relation to the Seed Process. 
Repentance is becoming an actual putting away of impurity, and a 
genuine sorrow for sin. 

The Jewish realm, in its Soulical Aspect, is represented as going out 
to this better aspect of Judaism, which yet is not Christianity: ‘And 
there went out to him all the country of Judzea, and all they of 
Jerusalem, and they were baptized of him in the river Jordan, confessing 
their sins’ (verse 5). 

We see that even on the Servants’ Grade, as well as on the H. Grade, 
the symbols of the Clothing, and Skin Girdle, and Locusts, and Wild 
Honey, have a place. These Sacrificial and Sinaitic emblems need 
not be further considered. ‘And John was clothed with camel’s hair, 
and had a skin girdle about his loins, and did eat locusts and wild 
honey.’ It is sometimes discussed whether one Evangelist knew the 
writings of another. It is certain that no three men writing indepen- 
dently and uninspired would have given accounts of the Baptism, or 
the Temptation, so closely agreeing. But Inspiration brings in a new 
element, and makes human limitations of less account. It is an 
extraordinary thing, on the writer’s view, that Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, should all express what is written in Isaiah in the same way. If 
they might have differed anywhere, it was surely here. In regard to 
Matthew, and Luke, however, the words are recorded as spoken by 
Jesus. 

We have an account of John’s preaching. It is evidently on the 
Servants’ Grade, for the word ‘cometh’ is used. He preaches of the 
Messiah’s coming, as even Jews expected Him to come. In this case, 
however, his allusions to the Saviour’s feet are not so suggestive of the 
imminent fiery judgement. He does not say that he is not able to bear 
(βαστάσαι, Matt. 111. 11) the shoes, suggesting that the shoes may be 
above him; but he says that he is not able or worthy to stoop down 
and unloose them. The walk of Him who comes after will be so pure 
that he who represents Jewish Penitence is not worthy to touch His 
feet. Athenzeus quotes an allusion to the ‘everlasting sandals of the 
immortals ’—Zdvéada . . . . ἀειγενῆ ἀθανάτων (Lib. IV., ὃ 13)—and 
the feet of Christ are shod with the preparation of the Gospel 
(Ephes. vi. 5), which must be abiding. John speaks as one unworthy 
to render menial service to One so great and holy. He is unworthy to 
stoop and loose His shoe’s latchet. In verse 8 we have a contrast 
between the S. Grade and the Y. M. Grade in respect to baptism. The 
word αὐτὸς introduces the Y. M. Grade and Spiritual Baptism. Water 
Baptism is ever on the Grade of Servants, where John is the Baptist. 
He says: ‘I baptized you with water, but He (αὐτὸς) shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost’ (verse 8). We may have one baptism without 
the other. As Origen says: ‘ All who are washed in water are not at 
the same time baptized with the Holy Ghost’—‘Neque omnes qui 
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loti sunt aqua, continuo etiam Sancto Spiritu loti sunt’ (In Num., 
Hom. III.). 

We have next a representation of Christ, that is, of Christ in 
Christians, coming from Galilee or the Christian Realm to this Jewish 
rite of Water Baptism. The word ‘came’ shows the 5. Grade. So the 
word ἐγένετο betokens the Seed Process. As in Luke i. 39, the phrase 
‘in those days,’ is used of the S. Grade. The phrase ‘after those days’ 
(Luke i. 24), is used of the Y. M. Grade. ‘And it came to pass 
(ἐγένετο) in those days, that Jesus came from Nazareth, and was baptized 
of John in the Jordan.’ In Matt. 1. 23, Jesus comes to Nazareth or the 
separate place after the Seed Process, or flight into Egypt. It would 
seem as if Nazareth was here a symbol used in relation to the Seed 
Process. Matthew, who represents the Baptism Sinaitically, does not 
refer to Nazareth, but only to Galilee. Mark, who represents the Seed 
Process in relation to the S. Grade, names both. In this case we have 
no reference to the fulfilling of righteousness. That is Sinaitic. In 
this case there is no mention made of John resisting. It may be for 
the following reason. In Matthew’s narrative Jesus comes from Galilee 
to John, or Jewish Repentance, on the Grade of Servants. He comes 
specially to him, and for the purpose of being baptized by Him. Thus 
He is putting great honour upon Jewish Repentance as such, and upon 
Wate: Baptism as such. But Mark does not speak of Jesus coming to 
John, although he says that Jesus comes, and that He is baptized of 
John. Baptism is not here regarded as a perfection of certain Jewish 
rites of washing. It is regarded as an accompaniment of a Regenerative 
Process. When men who have Christ in them come to Water Baptism, 
that rite is not merely having a Sinaitic, it is also having a moral con- 
summation. So far as it has a moral consummation Jesus is completing 
John’s work, and is not causing Christianity to pay honour to Judaism. 
If the reader compare Matthew’s narrative and Mark’s narrative, he will 
see that, in the former case, when Jesus is said to come to John it is 
clear that He is not coming after. That which comes to cannot be 
coming after. It is only in the Judgement that Christ comes after 
according to Matthew’s narrative. But according to Mark’s narrative 
the only coming after is when Jesus comes to be baptized as others have 
been baptized before Him. The past tense: ‘I have baptized,’ shows 
that the baptism is in part over. But when Christ also comes and is 
baptized, He is following after, and consummating on the Grade of 
Works what John had begun. Hence John does not resist Him. But 
in Matthew’s narrative the coming is not a following after, but a some- 
thing interjected and abnormal, and done to perfect certain Jewish 
rites. Because Christ has thus consummated certain rites practised in 
an imperfect measure by those who knew Him not except as a Messiah 
to come, it does not follow that such rites are to have an abiding place 
after Jesus has come. 

As in Matthew’s narrative, Christ makes no confession of sin, and He 
_ascends immediately from the water, and then the heavens appear 
opened or divided to Him, and the Spirit or Mind of Christ in the form 
of a Dove descends to Him. German writers are identifying this Spirit 
very closely with the Intellectual Side when they speak of Him as ‘ Der 
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heilige Geist, der das Princip aller Erkenntniss und Erleuchtung ist ’"— 
‘The Holy Spirit, who is the Principle of all knowledge and illumina- 
tion.’ Since, however, Jesus, Soulically, is now acting according to the 
Seed Process, and not according to the Sinaitic Process, there is a 
certain advance. The voice specially addresses Him. It is the same 
in Luke, where also we have the Seed Process. We read of Enoch: 
‘He hath had witness borne unto Him that he hath been well pleasing to 
God’ (Heb. xi. 5). So they who have Jesus in them, and who receive 
the Mind of Christ, have an inward witness that on the Grade of Works 
they are pleasing to God. Their ways now please the Lord. ‘And 
straightway coming up out of the water, He saw the heavens rent 
asunder, and the Spirit as a Dove descending upon Him ; and a voice 
came (ἐγένετο) out of the heavens: Thou art My beloved Son, in Thee 
I am well pleased’ (verses 10, 11). The word ‘saw’ shows that this 
descent is to the S. Grade. Odysseus is said to have heard the trumpet 
voice of the goddess Athene speaking to him, when she herself was 
unseen (Soph., Ajax, verse 16). Had a voice literally been heard by 
literal men, it is probable that it would have suggested thoughts of 
some deception on John’s part, or of demoniacal agency, rather than of 
Divine action. Firmilianus (Epis. ad .Cyp.) tells of a woman who 
baptized. He says that she claimed to be able to shake the earth at 
her will—‘ Et facere se terram moveri polliceretur’ (c. vili.). She went 
barefoot amid winter’s snows. ‘Baptizaret quoque multos usitata et 
legitima verba interrogationis usurpans’—‘She also baptized many, 
using the customary and lawful words for questioning [those baptized].’ 
But Firmilianus attributes all this woman’s action to some demon. 
‘Principalium dzemoniarum impetu ferebatur ’—‘She was moved by the 
impulse of the chief demons.’ ‘ Quid igitur de hujus baptismo dicemus, 
quo nequissimus demon per mulierem baptizavit ?—‘ What, then, shall 
we say of this baptism, in which a most wicked demon baptized through 
a woman ? 


ΘΗ ΡΣ: 
LUKE III. 1-23. 


Some of the following particulars have been already indicated. 

1. John the Baptist is here associated more closely with the Seed 
Process. So the Y. M. Grade is described in verses 21, 22, according 
to the same Process. The word ‘came,’ in verse 3, shows the S. Grade, 
while the word ἐγένετο, in verse 2, shows that it is the Seed Process 
which is being described. In like manner, the allusion to the ‘ people,’ 
and the same word ἐγένετο, in verse 21, betoken the Y. M. Grade and 
the Seed Process. ; 

2. In harmony with the foregoing fact, no prominence is given in this 
narrative to the Jewish emblems. Judzea and Jerusalem are not named. 

3. Although no prominence is given to Jewish emblems, the compre- 
hensive terms used, ‘every valley,’ ‘every mountain’ (verse 5), ‘all 
flesh’ (verse 6), are indications that there is not an exclusion of those 
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under law. The salvation which is in Christ is preached to Jews as well 
as to Gentiles. Christ preaches peace to those nigh and to those afar 
off (Ephes. ii. 17). There is a part of the chapter which appears to 
have respect to ‘ people’ in the Jewish aspect of the term ‘people,’ that 
is, as those who believe the Prophets, but to whom the redemption that 
is in Christ has not yet come (Luke i. 68). It is in verse 15 that we 
have this Jewish use of the term ‘people.’ It seems to be in contrast 
with the wider and Christian use of the term which occurs in verse 21, 
‘All the people.’ David says: ‘Let the peoples praise Thee, O God, 
Let all the peoples praise Thee’ (Ps. Ixvii. 3, 5). That may be an 
analogous variation of the terms, and not a mere poetic emphasis. 

4. From verse 2 to verse 6 we have the Scriptural description of 
John’s preparatory work. It is all shown in relation to land or flesh. 
We have reference to the way, the paths, the valleys, the mountains, the 
hills, things crooked, and things rough. The summary ends with an 
allusion to all flesh. The description has nothing merely Jewish in it, 
but neither does it exclude what is Jewish. It is very searching, and it 
is universal in its application. It applies to all flesh everywhere. Flesh 
is as land. We have, as Origen says, to cultivate the land within us— 
‘Excolere terram que intra nos est’ (In Ps. xxxvii.). We must not, 
however, sow to the flesh, but must sow good seed in good ground. 

5. From verse 7 to verse 9 inclusive we have an allusion to ‘the ὄχλοι, 
or multitudes.’ They are shown in a sinful aspect. This term ‘ multi- 
tude’ has at least two distinct uses in the Gospels. Sometimes it 
merely betokens a great number. ‘There followed Him great multi- 
tudes’ (Matt. iv. 25). At other times it denotes a class of comparatively 
ignorant people. ‘This multitude which knoweth not the law are 
accursed’ (John vii. 49). ‘The writer believes that it is specially used as 
a symbol of the Gentile class as in distinction from Jews. They have 
been ignorant to a large extent of the Sinaitic Law. In beginning his 
preaching, John begins with those who, from Gentile nations, are 
coming under the sound of the Gospel. He begins with them, how- 
ever, in their most inferior and sinful aspect. They are coming out to 
his Water Baptism. That is, they are represented as making this out- 
ward rite a means of palliation for sins of the Mind. They are seeking 
in Water Baptism what cannot be found in it. To these imperfect Gentile 
multitudes John preaches according to the Sinaitic preaching of coming 
rewards and punishments. The Sun has been stopped in its going down 
for such. Christians have thus for long centuries preached among the 
Gentiles of a Sinaitic judgement. So, in addressing these multitudes in 
their imperfection, John alludes to the coming wrath, the axe, and the 
trees, and he makes it plain that God will deal with them in judging their 
works, not according to ritualistic observances, but according to deeds. 

6. From verse 1o to verse 14 inclusive, we have John’s preaching in 
a merciful aspect to all on the Grade of Servants, both Gentiles and 
Jews. We see how practical is the preparation of the Lord’s way which 
John preaches to all on this grade. He begins with the ignorant multi- 
tude, now represented as inquirers. Then he addresses publicans, a 
class of civil officials. Last we read of soldiers coming. ‘These are 
representative of the large military class. . 
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7. In verse 15 we have a reference to the people in the Jewish sense 
of the term. They know not Christ, but are waiting for Him. They 
wonder whether John, as on the Y. M. Grade (avrds), is the Christ. 
But this is a reasoning in the heart or on the Spiritual Side, and it has 
relation to Christ, not to Jesus. It is not that it has respect to John on 
the Soulical Side, as believing in Jesus, and having the clothing and the 
girdle, and the locusts and honey. It is the principle of Repentance 
and Faith in a spiritual aspect. They wonder whether to have true 
Repentance for Sin is not sufficient. ‘They are tending to put Sorrow 
for sin in place of the Mind of the Son of God. 

8. From verse 16 to verse 18, inclusive, we have a description of 
John’s preaching of Christ both to those on the S. Grade and to those 
on the Y. M. Grade. The words ‘unto them all,’ in verse 16, seem to 
have the widest application. They not only apply to the people or 
Y. M. Grade of verse 15, but to all those on the S. Grade, described in 
verses 10-14. He begins with the 5. Grade and an account of Christ 
as ‘coming’ (verse 16). In the same verse he passes to the Y. M. 
Grade, using the word αὐτὸς. He is spoken of as exhorting and preach- 
ing the Gospel to the people. 

g. In verses 19, 20, we see how Herod, or the Principle of Fleshly 
Glory, entering into adulterous connection with the wife or Soulical 
Side of another fleshly symbol, that of Philip, the lover of horses, causes 
many evil works to be ‘done’ on the Grade of Servants, and in Galilee 
or the Christian Realm, wherein this Fleshly Glory has a Tetrarchy 
Portion. Amongst these evil works, John, or the Principle of Repent- 
ance in connection with Water Baptism, and on the Grade of Works, 
suffers a straitening. Herod shuts John up in prison. The Principle 
of Repentance, so far as Herod has power, is eliminated from Water 
Baptism, which becomes a mere fleshly ordinance, ministering to the 
pride of those who glory in appearance and not in heart. 

10. In verses 21, 22, we see how, in Christ, there is done what John 
could not do through fleshly weakness. We have now a delineation of 
a baptism in which John is not the baptizer. The allusion in the 
previous verse to his being shut up in prison suggests this. On the 
literal theory, it is strange that the account of the baptism of Jesus 
should follow the statement that John was put into prison. But it 
ceases to be strange when we notice that the baptism of Jesus whieh 
Luke describes is a baptism on the Young Men’s Grade on which John 
never baptizes. On the Servants’ Grade, and in Water Baptism, John, 
or Repentance, was cut off by Herod from the rite. This has some- 
times happened even amongst a Spiritual People like the Baptists. Mr. 
Whitehorne, a Jamaican Baptist missionary, wrote in 1841 of baptized 
persons in his district in Jamaica: ‘With the abundant reasons I have 
for believing that very few of them, comparatively, have a particle of 
religion, or are, in morals, at all superior to the common herd, I must 
confess that I read of the multitudinous baptisms weekly announced, 
with feelings little short of disgust’ (Brown’s Hist. of Missions, Vol. IL., 
p. 89). The baptism of Jesus recorded by Luke is not a baptism 
administered by John or in the Jordan. The baptism is a baptism of 
the Holy Ghost as Living Water. No mention is made of Jordan. 
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Pliny says: ‘Snow is the foam of celestial waters ’—‘Nix aquarum 
ceelestium spuma est’ (Lib. XVII., c. ii). There are such waters, and 
Jesus is their Fountain. ‘They give a whiteness of purity which sur- 
passes the whiteness of snow. Luke is writing of a baptism with such 
celestial waters. It is the Spiritual Baptism of all the Christian People 
who have Jesus as the Lamb praying in them. They, too, as well as 
Jesus, receive a Spiritual Baptism. ‘Then upon Him there comes down 
the Dove or Holy Spirit, that is, the Mind of the Son of God. 

The names in verse 1 have been considered. As the Divus Augustus, 
or ‘the god ASS as he was commonly called (Seneca, ‘ De Ira,’ 
Mimi seis, 16. Ad, Polybi., c. xv,:.Pliny, Lib: IL, Ὁ: liv;,etc.), 
is used in ii. 1 as a symbol of Christ, so that Tiberius, to whom Pliny 
refers as able in a measure to see in the dark—‘ Expergefactus noctu 
paulisper, haud alio modo quam luce clara contueratur omnia, paulatim 
tenebris sese obducentibus’ (Lib. XI., ὃ. liv.), is used in iii. 1, as a 
symbol of Worldly Rule. 

We read: ‘The Word of God came (ἐγένετο) unto John, the son of 
Zacharias, in the wilderness’ (verse 2). It comes according to the Seed 
Process, as it came to Joseph (Matt. 11. 13). John is not said to be in 
the wilderness of Judzea, for the aspect is not Sinaitic. He represents 
Repentance in a better aspect, though as found among ascetics. He 
was in the deserts until his showing to Israel (i. 80). Influenced by the 
Word he preaches Repentance and Water tee coming to the 
Jordan. ‘And he came into all the region round about Jordan, preach- 
ing the baptism of repentance unto remission of sins’ (verse 3). Luke 
does not speak of confession, but he shows how the words written in 
the Book of Isaiah are to have a fulfilment in John. ‘As it is written 
in the Book of the words of Isaiah the prophet: The voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Make ye ready the way of the Lord, Make His 
paths straight. Every valley shall be filled, And every mountain and 
hill shall be brought low, And the crooked shall become straight, And 
the rough ways smooth, And all flesh shall see the salvation of God’ 
(verses 4-6). Creon, in his wretchedness, thought that all things were 
oblique—vdvra yap λέχρια (Soph., Ant., verse 1344). Christ will, in a 
process of moral engineering, put all such oblique things straight. 
Writing of the confederate kings in the vale of Siddim (Gen. xiv. 3), 
whom he compares to powers lacking wisdom and understanding, Philo 
says: ‘These are they who in the Vale of Salt make league one with 
another. For the country of the wicked Lusts is hollow, and rough, 
and gorge-like (KotAov yap καὶ τραχὺ καὶ φαραγγῶδες τὸ κακιῶν παθῶν 
χωρίον), causing what is very brackish, and bitter pains, which the wise 
Abraham, knowing that the subject-matter of the oath and the league is 
unworthy of oaths and leagues, purges away’ (Lib. de Confus. Ling., 
c. vili.). It is in a like moral sense that Isaiah’s description of the 
levelling of a rough country is to be taken. No one can well apply his 
words to a literal desert or literal land. Christ does not make a literal 
Holland, or land without hills. The rough and uneven country is, as 
Philo intimates, the country of Fleshly Lusts. Hengstenberg makes it 
a moral realm when he writes: ‘Die Wiiste, in welcher er den Weg 
bereiten sollte, war das in Siinde und Irrthum versunkene Jiidische 
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Volk’ (Christol., Vol. I., p. 208)—‘ The desert in which he had to 
prepare the way was the Jewish people, sunk in sin and error.’ Origen 
writes on Ps. xlvi. 3: ‘ He here designates as seas and mountains those 
rational natures (φυσεῖς λογικὰς) that are lifted up and exalted against 
the knowledge of Christ.’ Clem. Alex. gives the passage a moral appli- 
cation thus: ‘The Gnostic, then, as I have said, fulfils Apostolic 
abstinence, rightly living, accurately knowing, helping the needy, re- 
moving the mountains of his neighbours, and casting away the inequalities 
(τὰς ἀνωμαλίας) of their souls’ (Strom., Lib. VII. p. 745). Barnabas 
says: ‘But the way of darkness is crooked ’—1) δὲ τοῦ μέλανος ὁδός ἐστιν 
σκολιὰ (c. xx.). We, too, as Barnabas intimates (c. ix.), have to hear 
the voice crying in the wilderness, and to circumcise our ears. Origen 
says that the straight way of Jesus Christ has nothing bent (καμπὴν) or 
angular in it (De Orat., c. xix.). In c. xxv. he says that the kingdom of 
God consists in a happy condition of the mind (ἡγεμονικοῦ), and in 
composed and wise thoughts. Some turn aside to crooked ways 
(Ps. cxxv. 5). They travel like Doubt, who 


‘Lookt askew with his mistrustfull eyes.’ 
(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. III., cant. xii.) 


A German idiom for going wrong is: ‘Die Sachen gehen shief’— 
‘ Affairs go crooked.’ But for those who have God going before them, 
the rugged places are made plain (Is. xlv. 2). The imagery suggests a 
change in the Flesh from moral inequality to what is even and righteous. 
Like Simeon (ii. 30), all Flesh is to see God’s salvation. In Is. xl. 5, 
the clause indicates a revealing of God’s glory. A fragment from 
Orpheus says of God: 


οὐδὲ τις αὐτὸν 
ἀβκίς δα Η ᾿ S58 3 
εἰσοράα ψυχῶν θηντῶν, νῷ δ᾽ εἰσοραᾶται. 


(Apos. II.) 
‘Nor does any mortal soul behold him, but He is beheld by the mind.’ 


From Ezek. i. we see that there was to be a revealing of God’s glory to 
all Flesh at the close of the Jewish age. It may be that in this closing 
sentence there is an allusion to the Sinaitic judgement, as also in the 
verses following. It is the one sentence in these verses which does not 
refer to the making straight of the Flesh. They who behold the glory 
experience a transforming change (2 Cor. iii. 18). If the Flesh is to 
behold God’s glory it must, in the very act, cease from the Flesh under 
the influence of that glory which is a σωτήριον, or salvation-bringer, 
ἴο 11. 

Because John’s mission is to preach and exhort men to make straight 
what is crooked, he denounces judgement against the multitudes who 
come out from the Spiritual Side to his fleshly ordinance or Water 
Baptism. The word ‘multitudes’ does not necessarily indicate great 
numbers. It here betokens a moral class, those coming from the 
Gentile world. In beginning their Reformation they appear to come to 
Water Baptism without having put away the love of evil. The word 
‘multitudes’ does not, like the word ‘ Sadducees,’ or ‘ Pharisees,’ 
suggest spiritual wickedness. But, on the other hand, the Mind may 
not merely be covetous, or proud, or unbelieving, it may be, as Paul 
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teaches, carnal (Rom. viii. 6). It may even go after strange flesh 
(Jude, verse 7). Men of the multitude are spoken of in Ezek. xxiii. 42, 
as if they loved fleshly indulgences. These multitudes come to John 
before they have put away the sins he afterwards urges them to put 
away. So far as they come to his Water Baptism with Fleshly Minds, 
and seek in a mere outward ordinance for a condonation of sin, John 
denounces them, and preaches a Sinaitic Judgement to the Evil 
Principlesin them. So far as they love the flesh they are a generation 
of Vipers. Clemens Alex. defines them as ἰοβόλους τινὰς καὶ παλιμ- 
βόλους ὑποκριτὰς ἐφοδεύοντας δικαιοσύνῃ (Ad Gent., c. iii.)—‘ Certain 
arrow-shooters and impostors, and hypocrites waylaying Righteousness.’ 
John does not baptize them in this aspect, but, according to Matthew’s 
narrative, he preaches a Soulical Reformation, and enforces his preaching 
by a reference to a Sinaitic Judgement according to works. ‘He said 
therefore to the multitude coming out to be baptized of him: Ye 
offspring of vipers, who warned you to flee from the wrath to come? 
(verse 7). Abraham was the father of uncircumcised, as well as 
circumcised, believers (Rom. iv. 11, 17). These Gentiles may make a 
mistake by supposing that a mere act of ritualism, apart from a genuine 
penitence and reformation of life, can bring them into the Abrahamic 
covenant. All that has been said of Matthew’s narrative in respect to 
the meaning of the phrase, God is able from these stones, etc., is 
applicable here, and need not be repeated. The sentences are in the 
same order, and the words are virtually the same. 

Having thus warned of the terrors of a Sinaitic Judgement, those who 
come to his baptism with evil principles in their minds, John next 
gives counsel to those who ask the way to Zion with their faces thither- 
ward. As yet, however, he is simply Repentance according to the 
Ascetics of the desert, though the Repentance is being accompanied by 
a genuine putting away of evil. Hence we may call it Jewish Repent- 
ance though it is not Sinaitic, but according to the Seed Process. As 
yet, John has not begun to preach Christ. He is preaching a baptism 
of Repentance only. But in this Seed Process he enforces the practice 
of actual good deeds. First the class called the multitudes are said to 
come. ‘Their word ‘do’ shows that all these classes are on the S. 
Grade. The barbarous portion of the multitude, in their heathenism, 
had known the virtue of hospitality and kindness. ‘This is the grace 
that John now enforces upon them toa very full extent. Pythagoras 
said that the gods had given to men two excellent gifts, truth-speaking 
and doing good, and that both were god-like works (A‘lian, Var. Hist., 
Lib. XII. c. lix.). John, or the Principle of Jewish Repentance, does 
not suffer the multitude coming from heathenism to leave their principle 
of Hospitality behind. He enforces it, and amplifies it. ‘And the 
multitudes asked him, saying, What, then, must we do? And he 
answered and said unto them, He that hath two coats, let him impart to 
him that hath none, and he that hath food let him do likewise’ (verses 
10, 11). Even the heathen had Principles working amongst them 
which endangered Hospitality. Pride as well as Covetousness tended 
sometimes in this direction. Atlian says: ‘ Aristotle, the Cyrenian, said 
that we ought never to receive a kindness (εὐεργεσίαν) from anyone, for 
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that he [who received the benefit] would have the trouble of his attempt 
to requite the kindness, otherwise, making no requital, he would seem 
ungrateful’ (Var. Hist., Lib. X., c. viii.). 

Next the publicans or tax-gatherers come. They address John as 
‘teacher,’ an equivalent of ‘Rabbi’ (John i. 38). They are fitting 
symbols of the official class. Rapacity and extortion have often been 
very prevalent in the official classes in Eastern Countries. Men in trade 
sometimes deceived for the sake of gain. According to Pliny, the 
Trojans seem to have sometimes passed off barked Trojan ash as cedar 
wood (Lib. XVI., c. xxiv.). But the official class extorted openly, and 
with cruelty. Cicero and others denounced the extortion of provincial 
governors, and the subordinates of these governors were often as bad as 
their masters. According to the rule that the remembrance of bygone 
sorrows is sweet, the Bible represents God’s people, under the righteous 
government of King Jesus, meditating on the past terrors and extortions 
of days of oppression. ‘Thine heart shall meditate on the terror: 
Where is he that counted, where is he that weighed the tribute ?’ 
(Is. xxxiii. 18). It was a great promise to say: ‘I will also make thine 
officers peace, and thine exactors righteousness’ (Is. lx. 17). To the 
official class John preaches integrity and uprightness. ‘And there came 
also publicans to be baptized, and they said unto him: Master, what 
must we do? And he said unto them: Extort no more than that 
which is appointed you’ (verses 12, 13). 

Having thus addressed the ignorant, and also the official classes, John 
next addresses the military class. On the literal theory, it is not very 
likely that particular classes went out to the Syrian deserts to an 
anchorite teacher. But it is likely that from the very incoming into the 
world of the principle of Repentance and Baptism, it began to confront 
and condemn the selfishness of the ignorant multitude, and the extor- 
tion and cruelty of the civil and military classes. In that age human 
life was often undervalued. Juvenal says of those who had risen from 
poverty to power at Rome: ‘ Quemlibet occidunt populariter ’—‘ They 
kill whom they please, for the sake of popularity’ (Lib. III., verse 37). 
Of the soldiers as a class he says : 


‘Da testem, judex cim dixerit : audeat ille 
Nescio quis, pugnos qui vidit, dicere, Vidi ; 
Et credam dignum barba, dignumque capellis 
Majorum. Citius falsum producere testem 
Contra paganum possis, quam vera loquentem 
Contra fortunam armati, contraque pudorem.’ 
(Lib. XI., vv. 30-34.) 


‘When the judge shall say, Give evidence ; let that man, I know not whom, who 
saw the blows, dare to say: I saw them, and I shall believe him to be worthy of the 
beard, and worthy also of the hairs of his forefathers. You may sooner produce a 
false witness against a common man, than a witness who shall speak the truth against 
the fortune and against the honour of an armed soldier.’ 


Erasmus in his ‘ Colloquies’ (Bailey’s Trans.), says of a soldier’s life : 
‘There is no course of life in the world more wicked or more wretched ’ 
(p. 63). ‘There is nothing sacred in hostility, there we neither spare 
private houses nor Churches. . . . A very honourable trade indeed, to 
burn houses, rob Churches, ravish nuns, plunder the poor, murder the 
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innocent’ (Id.). Schiller says of Germany in the latter part of the 
Thirty Years’ War: ‘Der Soldat (um das Elend jener Zeit in ein 
einziges Wort zu pressen) der Soldat herrschte, und dieser brutalste der 
Despoten liess seine eignen Fiihrer nicht selten seine Obermacht fuhlen ’ 
(Dreis. Krieg, P. II., p. 224)—‘ The Soldier (that I may sum up the 
misery of that time in a single word), the Soldier ruled, and this most 
brutal of Despots often made its own leaders feel its supremacy.’ John, 
or the Principle of Jewish Repentance, condemns cruelty and love of 
plunder in the Military Class, just as the Spirit of Christ condemns the 
military spirit altogether. There have been few military leaders of 
whom Schiller could have used the words which he uses of Gustavus 
Adolphus: ‘Es war Gustav Adolphs heiligstes Gesets das blut der 
Feinde wie der seinigen zu sparen’ (Id., p. 16)—‘It was Gustavus 
Adolphus’s most sacred rule to spare the blood of his enemies just as 
much as that of his own soldiers.’ John enjoins mercy on the Military 
Class. ‘And soldiers also asked him, saying: And we, what must we 
do? And he said unto them, Do violence to no man, neither exact 
anything wrongfully, and be content with your wages’ (verse 14). 

In all the part of the chapter thus far considered the grade words 
belong to the S. Grade. Now, however, we come to the grade words 
‘people,’ and αὐτὸς, which show the Y. M. Grade. The word ‘ people,’ 
here used, appears to apply to believing people in a Jewish aspect. 
They are not a people to whom Christ has been manifested, although 
they believe the Prophets. In i. 21; ii. 38, we have allusions to the 
same expectant class, who are waiting for Jerusalem’s redemption. 
These people doubt on the Spiritual Side, or in the heart, whether the 
Principle of Repentance, or John, be not the Perfect Mind, the Anoinied 
of God. So we read: ‘And as the people were in expectation, and all 
reasoned in their hearts concerning John, whether haply he (αὐτὸς) were 
the Christ’ (verse 15). 

John is now represented as witnessing to Christ. From this part of 
the chapter his testimony begins. He is said to witness ‘to all.” This 
appears to refer not merely to all who reason, and who pertain to the 
Y. M. Grade only, but to those on the S. Grade as well, and who have 
been spoken of in verses 10-14. In his testimony he clearly refers to 
two Grades. We have the word ‘come,’ and, afterwards, the words 
αὐτὸς, and ‘people.’ It is to the S. Grade that he first alludes. It may 
be alleged that since he is said to address all, and says: ‘I indeed 
baptize you with water,’ there must here be a baptism in water that is 
on the Y. M. Grade. If that were so, it would simply be in relation to 
those who were people in a Jewish sense, and not to Christian people. 
But from the use of the word ‘cometh,’ the writer holds that this 
allusion to Water Baptism can only apply to those on the S. Grade, that 
is the Grade of Works. Because John is represented as testifying to 
two grades concerning Christ, it does not follow that those grades have 
ceased from their distinction. ‘To those on the S. Grade, who have 
been baptized with water, John shows that a mightier than he is coming, 
whose pure feet he is not worthy to touch. He does not say in this case 
that He is coming after him. It may be because in this chapter Christ 
is not said to come to John, or to Water Baptism. But as the higher 
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includes the less, so, when Jesus comes to the people, the works of 
these people, which pertain to the S. Grade, will be further purified. 
From his indiscriminately addressing all, it would seem as if John were 
looking forward to both the conscientious multitudes, and publicans, 
and soldiers, and also the expectant people from among the Jews, all 
receiving the spiritual baptism. He says: ‘I indeed baptize you with 
water, but there cometh He that is mightier that I, the latchet of whose 
shoes I am not worthy to unloose, He (αὐτὸς) shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire’ (verse 16). Thus he not only alludes to the 
Living Water for the Soul, but to the Fire that purifies the Mind. Then 
he passes on to show, as in Matthew’s narrative, how there will be a 
purification in the works of those who believe in Christ. The chaff in 
those works will be burnt, but the precious fruit brought in sheaves, and 
with rejoicing, by faithful servants, will be gathered to the Divine 
garner. ‘ Whose fan is in His hand, throughly to cleanse His threshing- 
floor, and to gather the wheat into His garner, but the chaff He will 
burn up with unquenchable fire’ (verse 17). The following verse 
seems to connect with verse 17. It is part of the narrative dependent 
on αὐτὸς, or in direct connection with it. From that word until the end 
of verse 18, the narrative relates to the people and their works. In 
witnessing of Christ and His spiritual baptism, John is preaching the 
Gospel, and exhorting. ‘With many other exhortations therefore 
preached he good tidings unto the people’ (verse 18). 

While in a good aspect John, or the Principle of Repentance, is a 
forerunner and a Prophet for Christ, there is a sphere in which he finds 
a straitening and even death. But if he dies in one sphere, it does not 
follow that he dies in every sphere. He decreases as Christ increases ; 
for the more we have of Christ, the less need there will be for Penitence. 
But John’s voice, according to the Adamic law, must still be sounding 
in the desert, and it will continue to sound so long as there are rough 
places in man’s fleshly nature needing to be made plain. Would the 
literalist say that a highway was made for God in the desert in the life 
of a literal John, and that the same process is not still in operation? 
Is Repentance still preparing the way for Christ? If so, then John 
must still be alive. It is only in a limited sphere, and in a particular 
sense, that he dies. He dies in a part of Galilee, or the Christian 
Realm ; for it is the Tetrarch of Galilee who lays hands on him. 
Renan, in his literalism, says: ‘The arrest of John took place about 
the summer of 29 a.v.’ (‘Life of Jesus,’ p. 104). The power that 
oppresses John is a fleshly power, Herod, or that which glories in the 
flesh, and in outward rites, such as circumcision. Paul alludes to this 
glorying in the flesh (Gal. vi. 12, 13). The Epistle to Diognetus 
alludes to τὴν τῆς περιτομῆς dAafovetav— the vain-boasting of circum- 
cision’ (c. iv.). In the same chapter we read : τὸ δὲ καὶ τὴν μείωσιν τῆς 
σαρκὸς μαρτύριον ἐκλογῆς ἀλαζονεύεσθαι, ὡς διὰ τοῦτο ἐξαιρέτως ἠγαπημένους 
ὑπὸ Θεοῦ, πῶς οὐ χλεύης ἄξιον---“Βυΐ that vain-boasting about the 
diminution of the flesh being an evidence of election, as if on this 
account they were pre-eminently beloved of God, how is it not worthy 
of derision? This Principle of Fleshly Glory finds its symbol in 
Herod. In the Jewish realm, or Bethlehem, it destroyed the child- 
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natured seed. So, in the Christian realm, or Galilee, in its ‘Tetrarchy 
portion, it straitens, and then destroys Penitence. It must be remem- 
bered that whatever truth be in the Gnostic teaching, it gives weight to 
the view that the Princes spoken of in this chapter are not literal men. 
Just as Angels represent virtues, so there are princes which, according 
to the Gnostics, represent Evil Powers. We read of a certain chief 
Archon: ‘ Deinde dicunt adunitum eum Authadiz generasse Kakian, 
Zelon, et Phthonum, et Erinnyn, et Epithymiam ’—‘ Thence they say 
that, being united with Self Will, he generated Wickedness, Ambition, 
Envy, Fury, and Lust’ (Iren., Lib. L, Ὁ. xxxiii.). It is noticeable that 
these children are five in number. Five is a very common symbol of 
evil. Then of the princes who kill Jesus, and of whom, be it remem- 
bered, Herod is one, they say: ‘ Descendente autem Christo in Jesum, 
tunc coincepisse virtutes perficere, et curare, et annunciare incognitum 
patrem, et δὲ manifesté filium primi hominis confiteri. In quibus 
irascentes principes et Patrem Jesu, operatos ad occidendum eum ’— 
‘But that, when the Christ had descended on Jesus, He began to 
perfect virtues, and to heal, and to announce the unknown Father, and 
to confess Himself manifestly to be the Son of the First Man. 
(Spiritual man, according to image and likeness, as contrasted with him 
who is of earth earthy, Lib. I., Ὁ. xv.) That, thereupon, the princes, 
being angry, and the Father of Jesus (Demiurgus) worked for His 
destruction’ (Lib. I., c. xxxiv.). It is clear that these angry princes 
who work for the destruction of the Saviour cannot be literal men. 
They are the princes of this zon of whom Paul speaks (1 Cor. il. 8). 
Herod, or Fleshly Glory, is one of them. He is in adulterous alliance 
with the Wife, or Soulical Side, of Philip, the Lover of Horses—that is, 
the Lover of Fleshly Lusts—who rules in the region of Iturza, or 
Abundance, and also in the realm of Trachonitis, the Rugged and 
Stony Region (verse 3). The glorying in fleshly rites has often been 
confederated with actual fleshliness of life. It was sung in the days of 
Luther : 


‘Of all vile spots the world around, 
The vilest spot in Rome is found.’ 


Priestly ceremonialism first straitened or imprisoned Penitence as 
related to Water Baptism and the Grade of Works. ‘Then it killed it. 
Most readers will admit that Water Baptism, according to the Priestly 
administration thereof, has had the principle of Penitence eliminated 
from it, and has become a mere dead ceremony, tending principally to 
the glorification of the priest. It is his hocus-pocus and thimble- 
rigging apparatus whereby deluded men are led to suppose that he 
possesses some wonderful occult powers, and can govern the destiny of 
human souls. 

The use of the word ‘done’ shows that these verses relate to the 
S. Grade, whereon the principle of Repentance is a rebuke to Fleshli- 
ness: ‘But Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by him for Herodias, 
his brother’s wife, and for all the evil things which Herod had done, 
added yet this above all, that he shut up John in prison’ (verses 19, 20). 
Josephus refers to Herod Antipas taking Herodias, his brother Philip’s 
wife (Ant., Lib. XVIII. c. v., ὃ 4), and it appears to be a well- 
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established historical fact that such deeds were done by people with 
such names. But that does not alter the fact that in Scripture these 
deeds and names are used merely as moral symbols, and are applied to 
a moral, and not to a literal, sphere. So the names Babylon, Pharaoh, 
Zion, etc., are manifestly used as moral symbols. So it is said: ‘I will 
give him rest from all his enemies round about, for his name shall be 
Solomon’ (1 Chron. xxii. 9). This shows the importance of Scriptural 
names. Lust and Fleshliness are the Herod and Herodias that straiten 
or imprison John, and do not give him a free course. Clemens Alex. 
would not take Judaistically the promises of milk and honey and their 
land (Ped., Lib. I., c. vi., p. 98). So these names are moral symbols. 

According to ordinary rules of reading, if Luke’s narrative stood 
alone, we should assume that the baptism of Jesus took place after 
John was put in prison, and hence that it could not have been 
administered by John. The writer holds that what is said in the other 
narratives pertains to other aspects, or grades. This narrative should 
be regarded according to its grade-words. When so read, it is manifest 
that this baptism of Christ takes place on the Grade of Y. M., or People. 
It applies to all the Christian people, and not to Jewish people merely. 
Nothing is said of Water, or Jordan. It is a baptism of a spiritual kind 
—a descent of the Living Water upon those who have Jesus in them, 
prompting them to pray. He is in the midst of those who meet in His 
name. As the Lamb thus prays in them, the Mind of the Son of God 
comes down in fuller measure, as in a bodily form. He is no longer as 
one approaching, but as one attaining to them. The voice again 
testifies to this Dove as the Son of God. The word ἐγένετο shows that 
this baptism is according to the Seed Process. It is the first clear 
indication of a baptism on the Y. M. Grade, and it is significant that no 
mention is made of John, or the Jordan, or literal water. This is the 
baptism with the Holy Ghost which John said that Jesus would 
administer. He can be in us as One baptized, and at the same time 
He can act as the Divine Saviour who baptizes us. This is a baptism 
ever proceeding as men come to faith in Christ and have the Lamb in 
their souls. Lardner, in his extreme literalism, says that this Baptism 
was probably administered some time between November and January 
(Vol. IL, p. 450). ‘Now it came to pass, when all the people were 
being baptized, that Jesus also having been baptized and praying, the 
heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily form as 
a Dove upon Him, and a voice came out of heaven, Thou art My 
beloved Son; in Thee I have been well pleased’ (verses 21, 22). 
Eusebius, who is supposed to have sympathized with Arianism, appears 
to have sometimes virtually identified the Holy Spirit with Christ. He 
refers to the Saviour as being ‘anointed with the Spirit of the Father’s 
Deity, and hence called the Christ "--- πνεύματι τῆς πατρικής θεότητος 
κεχρισμένον, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο Χριστόν ἀνηγορεύμενον (Is Psal., p. 634). 

After the Son of God, the Christ, has thus descended, and fully 
attained to those who are receiving a baptism of the Holy Spirit, or 
Living Water, upon the Grade of Young Men, then, and not until then, 
we have the genealogy of Christ on the Spiritual Side. The part of the 
history at which the genealogy comes in tends to show that it is in 
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relation to the Son of God. It is traced back to the Son of God. 
Moreover, this genealogy, unlike the former, begins on the Y. M. Grade. 
We have in verse 23 the word αὐτὸς. The fact that the genealogy 
begins from when Jesus is about thirty—that is, when the age of manly 
wisdom has come—indicates that the list has respect to the Spiritual 
Side. The fact that Irenzeus, as we have seen, says that Jesus preached 
and taught for twenty years, while Origen says that He taught for a year 
and some months— ‘anno enim et aliquot mensibus docuit’ (De 
Princip., Lib. IV., c. i, ὃ 5)—should caution us against straining this 
allusion to thirty years into an argument in favour of the literal theory. 
As if to show that the lists are not of the same aspect, we have no 
allusion to a begetting. Moreover, names are changed. Instead of 
David being reached through Solomon, he is reached through Nathan. 
We read in 2 Sam. v. 14 of a Nathan, son of David. Still further, while 
in Matthew’s genealogy we have reference to:an actual bringing forth of 
Jesus by Mary, in regard to Luke’s account of what He is as a Son, he 
adds that He was supposed, or reckoned, to be Son of Joseph. This 
phrase does not mean that any mistake was made about the matter. It 
means that Christ was counted or reckoned for a Son of Joseph, but 
not in a literal sense. We read of those whom Cyrus appointed to give 
him information: Ex τοῦτο δὴ καὶ πολλοὶ ἐνομίσθησαν βασιλέως ὀφθαλμοὶ 
καὶ πολλὰ ὦτα-- Hence also the eyes and ears of the king were 
supposed to be many’ (Cyrop., Lib. VIII). So Cyrus says: ἐγὼ δὲ, 
τοὺς φίλους πλουσίους ποιῶν, τοῦτους μοι νομίζω Onoavpods — ‘ But I, 
enriching my friends, reckon these my treasures’ (Id.). In such an 
idiom it is implied that the fact stated is not literal, but yet that it is 
true. So Christ is not literally the Son of Joseph. He comes not by 
flesh and blood. He is the Dove whom God has sent into the world. 
But since He has come to lead many sons to glory, He is reckoned as 
a Son according to the believing mind of the Prophetic Grade, traced 
back to the primeval man in God’s image, who was a Son of God. The 
Revised Version intimates that the verb ‘to teach’ should follow the 
word ‘beginning.’ This view further accords with the fact that the 
genealogy has respect to the GEconomy, or Mental Side. Hence words 
suggestive of flesh and blood increase are kept out of the narrative. 
We have no words ‘begat,’ ‘genesis,’ etc. ‘And Jesus Himself, when 
He began [to teach], was about thirty years of age, being the Son, as it 
was reckoned, of Joseph.’ Epiphanius, in his literalism, says that Christ 
was 29 years and τὸ months old at this time, or not fully 30 years old 
(H. 51, N. 16). 


CHAPTER VIL 
JOHN 1., ETC. 


IN several particulars the aspect of this narrative differs from that of the 
preceding narratives. 

1. John is here the embodiment of what had been written in Isaiah 
(Mark i. 2), rather than one crying in the wilderness, and baptizing in 
water. That is, he is God’s messenger going before Christ. Water 
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Baptism is here placed in a very subordinate position, and is spoken of 
somewhat incidentally. Prominence is given to John’s work as one 
coming from God to bear witness of the Light (verse 7). 

2. So far as relates to this testimony John speaks as one who has 
already seen the Dove descending. Instead of saying ‘ He that cometh 
after me is mightier than I,’ he says: ‘This was He of whom I said’ 
(verse 15). Inno other Gospel is it said that the Dove has been seen 
by man. It has only been seen by Christ. But in this case John 
himself has seen the descending Dove. His words: ‘ And I knew Him 
not,’ imply by contrast that he has now come to a knowledge of Christ. 
Instead of looking forward to a Messiah to come, he speaks as one who 
has already received the light, and who is testifying to it. 

3. Another peculiar mark of contrast is that in this Gospel the 
allusions to John’s baptism and testimony are nearly all placed on the 
Servants’ Grade. The only allusions made to the Young Men’s Grade 
are in the phrases ‘light of men’ (verse 4), and ‘manifest to Israel’ 
(verse 31). As in the feasts of Esther, John is here rendering Service 
on behalf of others. That service is the bearing of testimony to Christ. 
He bears this testimony of what he has seen, not in mere gratitude, but 
with a merciful intent toward others. ‘That all might believe through 
him’ (verse 7). Paul says: ‘ Yea, and if I am offered upon the sacrifice 
and service of your faith, I joy and rejoice with you all’ (Phil. ii. 17). 
So John is here bearing testimony to Christ upon the sacrifice and 
service of the faith of others. 

4. Still further, this testimony has respect to certain great features of 
Christ’s work. In Luke xvii. 22, we read: ‘ Ye shall desire to see one 
of the days of the Son of Man.’ It would seem as if, in this narrative, 
the different aspects of Christ’s character and work were divided as time 
is divided, that is, by days, and John’s testimony, as given on different 
days, has respect to these different aspects of Christ’s work. 

(4) From verse 1 to verse 14, inclusive, the narrative is in respect to 
John the Apostle rather than John the Baptist. The Apostle is giving 
us his testimony to Christ both as Divine and human, both according to 
the Incarnation and according to the CEconomy. 

(ὁ) With verse 15, John’s testimony to Christ begins. ‘This testi- 
mony is in four parts. The two former parts take their distinction from 
a difference in John the Baptist himself. The two latter parts, which 
are distinguished as days, take their distinction from a difference in 
Jesus Himself. 

(ὦ) In regard to John himself, from verse 15 to verse 18, inclusive, he 
is bearing witness to Christ by words only. He is a preacher. He 
‘beareth witness of Him, and crieth saying’ (verse 15). But from 
verse 19 to verse 28, inclusive, he is bearing witness by his actions 
rather than by his words. So it is said: ‘These things were done’ 
(verse 28). Moreover these witnessing actions all tend to the special 
commendation of one grace, and this is the grace indicated by the word 
‘Bethany,’ the name of the place where these things are said to be done. 
Some define the word ‘ Bethany’ as meaning ‘house of dates.’ The 
writer believes that according to one of Cruden’s definitions, it is from 
the Hebrew word for ‘house,’ and the word ‘32, meaning ‘lowly, or 
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meek’ (Zech. ix. 9), and also ‘suffering, or poor.’ It probably means 
‘the house of Humility.’ In all this part of John’s testimony he is 
abasing himself, and exalting Christ. Thus he is showing that we 
testify to Christ'in humble action, and when we seek His exaltation, 
even at the expense of our own dignity and pride. It is the Pharisees, 
the symbol of pride of heart, to whom this part of John’s testimony is 
directed (verse 24). 

(4) From verse 29 to verse 34, inclusive, John’s testimony has respect 
to Christ in one particular aspect. This is the Sinaitic and Sacrificial 
aspect. He testifies to Him as ‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world’ (verse 29). Even in regard to this Sinaitic aspect, 
John refers to Christ both as made flesh, and as the Son of God. The 
words ‘And I knew Him not’ (verse 31), are first used in relation to 
not knowing Him as the Lamb, and then they are used again (verse 33) 
in such a way as to indicate that they have an application to the Son of 
God. ‘This Sacrificial Aspect constitutes one of the days of the Son of 
Man. 

(6) From verse 35 to verse 42 we have another of these days of the 
Son of Man. In this day it is not the Sacrificial work of Christ to 
which John is testifying. He is testifying to Christ as an Example for 
imitation. This, however, is a Sinaitic aspect, as the verb ‘to be’ shows. 
From verse 29 to verse 42 the verb ‘to be’ occurs seven times, while 
the verb ‘to become’ is not used at all. He looks upon Jesus as He 
walks (verse 36), this walk being a moral walk. He does not now 
make any reference'to the taking away of sin, but he simply says: 
‘Behold the Lamb.’ When he bears that testimony, some of his 
disciples begin to walk after Christ, that is, to follow His example. 
Jesus turns to encourage them in this walk, and they come to His 
presence and dwelling-place. Then one of them uses his influence 
to bring his brother by the path which he himself has trod, until he too 
comes to Christ. 

(7) From verse 43 to verse 51, inclusive, there is another day of the 
Son of Man. It appears to have a less Jewish aspect than the preceding 
days. It tends to Galilee, or the Christian realm. The allusion to 
Angels, in verse 51, suggests the Seed Process. ‘There is a finding of 
Philip, or that which loves flesh (verse 43). This is not the Philip who 
~ rules in the rough and stony region (Luke iii. 1). Evenin the Christian 
sphere there may be a tending to the fleshly aspects of Christianity as 
when men know Christ after the flesh. Philip’s allusion to Twohundred 
pennyworth of bread (vi. 7), and his prayer : ‘ Lord, show us the Father’ 
(xiv. 8), suggest that he represents a Principle which tends to the 
fleshly aspect of Christianity rather than to its spiritual aspects. What 
is said of this day of Christ is not part of John’s testimony, but rather 
part of the Apostle’s narrative. Hence it does not properly fall under 
our consideration. 

(g) In the portion of Scripture beginning with iii. 22, we have what 
seems to be an indication of the supercession of John’s headship, even 
in respect to Water Baptism, as the disciples of the Saviour practise the 
rite in the Judean or Jewish land. Even though the disciples of Jesus 
practise the rite, He Himself is said not to baptize (iv. 2). John is said 
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to be baptizing in A‘non, a place which seems to be named from the 
Hebrew 1), ‘well, or spring.’ It means ‘springs.’ It is said to be 
near Salem, which may betoken Jerusalem, as the realm of the Sinaitic 
covenant. There are said to be ‘many waters there’ (verse 23). To 
this we will refer subsequently, but we may now notice in more detail 
the preceding particulars so far as they relate to John and his baptism. 
This examination, by the Divine blessing, may tend to exalt our appre- 
ciation of John’s Gospel, and to show that Renan was not justified in 
speaking of ‘the obscure Gnosticism and distorted miracles filling the 
discourses of John’ (‘ Life of Jesus,’ p. 17). 

It will not be needful to refer at length to the various theories respect- 
ing the Logos. According to Irenzeus, the Valentinians regarded ἀρχῇ 
or the Beginning spoken of in John 1. 1, asa personality. He says: 
* Moreover they teach that John, the disciple of the Lord, made mention 
of the first Ogdoad (eight A‘ons), and the generation of all the A‘ons 
in express terms. He teaches that a certain Beginning was first made 
by God, whom he calls the Only begotten Son, and God, in whom the 
Father put forth all things in Seed state. And he says that by this 
(Son) the Logos was produced, and in Him all the substance (οὐσίαν) of 
the AZons, which the Logos Himself afterwards put into form. When 
therefore he is speaking of the first genesis he well deduces his doctrine 
from the Beginning, that is Godand the Logos. He says thus: ‘In the 
Beginning was the Logos, and the Logos was with God, and God was 
the Logos. The same was in the beginning with God.’ Having before 
divided them into three, God, the Beginning, and the Logos, he again 
makes them one, that he may show the emission of each of them, both 
the Son and the Logos, and their union with each other and with the 
Father. For in the Father and from the Father was the Beginning, and 
from the Beginning was the Logos. Well, therefore, does he say: ‘In 
the Beginning was the Logos,’ for He was in the Son, And the Logos 
was with God, for the Beginning was [with God]. And God was the 
Logos, accordingly, For that which is born of God is God’ (Lib. I., c. i, 
§ 18). Origen also regards the Beginning as a Person, and identifies it 
with the Word. ‘In hoc ergo Principio, hoc est, in Verbo suo Deus 
ceelum et terram fecit’ (In Genes., Hom. I., c. i.)—‘In this Beginning 
therefore, that is, in His Word, God made heaven and earth.’ 

The writer holds that the Apostle John, in this narrative, so uses the 
term Logos as to show that he is applying it to Jesus as Divine, but on 
the Soulical, and not the Spiritual Side. It is in relation to the Divine 
Life, not to the Divine Intelligence. It is not easy to see from the 
ancient writings whether they regarded the Logos as Soulical or Spiritual. 
Probably it would be most correct to say that they did not clearly 
distinguish between the two. Many of their references, however, 
to the Logos accord with a Soulical application of the term, that re- 
lating to the Side of the Incarnation. ‘This is especially so in the 
‘Theodotian Epitome,’ appended to the works of Clem. Alex. (p. 790). 
The Sabellians, or Noetians—that is, those who believed that Christ 
was the Father, and that as such He suffered—distinguished between the 
Logos and the Son. This indicates that, in their view, the Logos was 
Soulical. Hippolytus, writing against Noetus, says: ᾿Αλλ’ ἐρεῖ μοὶ τις" 
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ξένον μοὶ φέρεις, Λόγον λέγων Yiov—‘ But someone will say to me, Thou 
bringest a strange thing to me, saying that the Logos is the Son’ (c. xv.). 
It is very noticeable that this Sect thus distinguished between the Logos 
and the Son. The statement above quoted, that in the Logos was all 
the Substance of the Kons, accords with the view that the Logos is 
Soulical. Ignatius, referring to Christ, says: “Os ἐστιν αὐτοῦ Λόγος, ἀπὸ 
σιγῆς Tpoch\Oov—! Who is His Logos, coming forth from Silence’ (Ad 
Mag., c. viii.). In the Gnostic systems, Silence is the great First 
Mother. If Ignatius be using the term ‘Silence’ Gnostically, which 
some doubt, he is associating the Logos with the feminine side. At the 
same time, in the Valentinian system, there is an A‘on called Logos, 
which is on the male side. Justin Martyr, with whom the term ‘ Logos’ 
is very common, applies it to the Saviour both as the Son of God, and 
as becoming Flesh. Οὗ γενόμενος vids, 6 Λόγος ἦλθεν εἰς ἡμᾶς σάρκα 
popéoas—‘ Of whom being Son, the Logos came to us having flesh’ 
(De Res., c. i.). In his ‘ Dialogue,’ he frequently designates the Logos 
as God. Philo, in some of his references to the Logos, comes so near 
to recognising the personality of that Logos, that we cannot but think 
of him as ‘almost a Christian.’ In some of his allusions, as when he 
refers to the Logos as the εἰκών, or image of God, he seems to associate 
the Logos with the Spiritual Side, but, generally speaking, his language 
better accords with the theory that the Logos has a Soulical aspect. 
These particulars find illustration in such passages as the following: 
‘Wherefore also, as if speaking of another God, He says: I have made 
man in the image of God, but He does not say, In His own image. 
Well and wisely is this oracle uttered. For nothing mortal could be 
compared to the Most High, the universal Father, but only to the 
Second God, who is the Logos of that God (ἀλλὰ πρὸς τὸν δεύτερον 
Θεόν, ὅς ἐστιν ἐκείνου λόγος). For it behoved the Logos-type in the soul 
of man to be inscribed by the Divine Logos ("Ede yap τὸν λογικὸν ἐν 
ἀνθρώπου ψυχῇ τύπον ὑπὸ Ociov λόγου χαραχθῆναι), since the God who 
is before the Logos is better than the whole Logos nature’ (λογικὴ φύσις), 
Ex Euseb.). Referring to the paved work of sapphire stone (Exod. 
xxiv. 10), he says that God signified hereby the world perceived by 
sense (τὸν αἰσθητὸν κόσμον). ‘For it is becoming to those who have 
fellowship with knowledge, to long after the vision of Essential Being 
(ἐφίεσθαι μὲν τοῦ τὸ ὃν ἰδεῖν), but if they cannot have it, then at least [to 
desire] His image, the most sacred Logos, after whom also is that most 
perfect work amongst things perceived by sense, that is, this world ’— 
εἰ δὲ μὴ δύναιντο, τὴν γοῦν εἰκόνα αὐτοῦ, τὸν ἱερώτατον λόγον, μεθ᾽ ὃν καὶ 
τὸ ἐν αἰσθητοῖς τελειότατον ἔργον, τόνδε τὸν κόσμον (Lib. de Confus., 
c. xx.). Writing concerning Gen. xlviii. 15, he says: ‘This mode [of 
speech] is seasonable. He reckons that it is God who was his Nourisher, 
not the Logos, but [he reckons] the Angel, who is the Logos, as the 
Healer of evils’ (Leg. Al., Lib. III., c. lxi.). Speaking of an architect 
impressing first on his own soul the plan of the city he is about to build, 
he says: ‘Then, as in a kind of wax, having received in his own soul 
the types of everything, he forms in model the city of his intellectual 
conception, whereby, having renewed the figures, he still further seals 
the impressions upon his inward remembrance such as a good builder, 
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looking to the pattern, begins to prepare in stone and wood, to every 
one of the bodiless ideas giving an embodied copy. In a similar way 
~ one must think of God, who having purposed to build the great [world] 
city, first devised the types, from which, having compounded the world 
in an Intellectual aspect, he perfected it in the aspect of Sense Per- 
ception, making use of that copy. As therefore the city thus fore- 
impressed in the architectural [sphere] had no outward place, but was 
ensealed in the soul of the architect, after the same fashion the ideal 
world had no other place than the Divine Logos that arranged these 
things’ (Lib. de Mund. Op., c. iv. 5). In the next chapter he tries to 
show that the archetypal seal (ἀρχέτυπος σφραγίς), which we say is 
the intellectual world (κόσμον νοητόν), may be the archetypal paradigm, 
the idea of ideas, the Logos of God. ‘Thus his theory of the Logos 
seems somewhat to confuse the distinction between that which receives 
an impression, that which makes an impression, and that of which there 
is an impression made. 

From two facts the writer would urge that John’s description of the 
Logos relates to the Divine Saviour as respects His Soulical Nature, 
wherein He is the Source of Life. First, he specially associates the 
Logos with Life, which is a Soulical Attribute. He says: ‘In Him was 
life’ (verse 3). So he speaks of Him as the Logos of Life (1 John i. 1). 
Secondly he says: ‘The Logos became flesh’ (verse 14). But the Son 
of God did not become flesh. Christ is contrasted by Paul as to what 
He was as being according to the flesh, and what He was as being the 
Son of God (Rom. i. 3). The ancient creeds virtually identify the 
Logos and the Son of God. ‘Thus the Creed of the Synod of Philip- 
popolis says: ‘We believe also in His only begotten Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who before all ages was born of the Father. God from 
God, Light from Light, through whom all things were made both which 
are in heaven, and which are in earth, visible and invisible, who is the 
Word (‘ Verbum’), and Wisdom, and Virtue, and Life, and True Light, 
and who, in latest days, for our sakes, became incarnate, born from the 
holy Virgin,’ etc. Such a statement is admissible where we are speaking 
of Christ in His entirety, but it confounds some important Scriptural 
distinctions, which should hardly be ignored where the Incarnation is in 
question. Origen draws an analogy between adorning Christ and adorn- 
ing the head. He says that Christ is our Head, and that in each of us, 
the head of all things is the mind (‘caput omnium, mens est’). If we 
adorn our minds with wisdom, we both adorn our own head and adorn 
Christ (In Lev., Hom. IX., c. ii.). 

The Gradal features of the chapter are as follow: 

(a) Verses 1-3 are on the Servants’ Grade, as ‘this’ shows. 

(6) Verse 4 is on the Young Men’s Grade. It has the word ‘men.’ 
Hence it must have an aspect to believing Jews. 

(c) Verses 5-30 are on the Servants’ Grade. They have the words 
‘this’ (verses 7, 15, 19,30); ‘come’ (verses 7, 9, II, 15, 27, 29, 39); 
‘see (verse 18), ‘behold’ (verse 29). 

(4) Verse 31, in part, is on the Young Men’s Grade. It has the 
word ‘ Israel.’ 

(e) Verses 31-46, excepting verse 39, which will be noticed specially, 
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are on the Servants’ Grade. We have ‘this’ (verses 31, 33, 34, 41), 
‘come’ (verses 31, 46), ‘see’ (verses 32, 33, 34, 38, 46), ‘behold’ 
(verse 36), ‘hear’ (verses 37, 40), ‘Simon’ (verses 40, 41, 42), ‘find’ 
(verses 41, 43, 45). 

(7) Verses 47-49 are on the Heathen Grade. ‘See,’ ‘coming,’ and 
‘behold’ in verse 47 conjoin with ‘Israelite’ in the same verse. ‘ See,’ 
in verse 48, conjoins with ‘Israel’ in verse 49. 

In verses 1-18 the two Processes are in close connection. The 
Sinaitic verb ‘to be’ occurs in verses 1, 2, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 15, 18. The 
Seed Process verb ‘to become’ occurs in verses 3, 6, 11. In verses 19-28 
the Seed Process verb is only used in the phrase ‘These things became.’ 
The Sinaitic verb occurs in verses 19, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28. As it 
has been stated, the Seed Process verb is not used in verses 29-42, but 
only the verb ‘to be.’ In verses 43-51 we have the Sinaitic verb in 
verses 44, 46, 47, 48, 49. ‘The Seed Process verb is not used at all, 
but the allusion to the Angels in verse 51 betokens it. 

John says: ‘In the beginning.’ The Apostle says that Christ had no 
beginning of days (Heb. vii. 3). To whatever era of the past our thought 
reverts, Christ was. If we go to the beginning when heaven and earth 
were made, we know, on Scriptural authority, that even then Christ 
was, and these things were made through Him. Whether John is going 
back to the Monogenes, the Only Begotten, as a personal Beginning 
and End, or to an era of time before all flesh, he must be speaking of 
Christ as Divine, and not as One according to the flesh. In the begin- 
ning was Jesus, the Divine Logos or Fountain of Life. This Logos was 
“The Mother of Life,’ as the Gnostics designated the Saviour. ‘And 
the Logos was with God,’ or ‘towards (zpos) God,’ for He was the 
Emotional or Soulical Side of the Godhead. Clem. Alex. uses a like 
form of speech, with a like preposition, to show the connection of the 
Soulical with the Intellectual Side. He says: φύσει μὲν πρῶτος ὃ νοῦς" 
ἡμῖν δὲ καὶ πρὸς ἡμᾶς ἡ αἰσθησις---“Τῇ nature the mind is first, but [in] 
us and towards [or ‘with’] us is the sense-nature’ (Strom., Lib. 1Π., 
p- 364). So Eusebius speaks of the Man Christ Jesus becoming the 
Son of God ‘through the fellowship with Him (διὰ τὴν πρὸς αὐτὸν 
κοινωνίαν) of the Logos’ (De Ec. The., Lib. IL., c. viii.). John speaks 
of Christ as ‘The Life, the Eternal Life, which was with the Father’ 
(τ Johni. 2). ‘And the Logos was God.’ There is no contradiction 
in speaking of the soul as the man, and of the spirit as the man. So it 
is not inconsistent to speak of the Divine Source of Life, or the Logos, 
as God, and at the same time to speak of the Father of our spirits, or 
Intellectual Nature, as God. Origen says: ‘The Soul of God is 
Christ ’—‘ Anima Dei Christus est’ (In Lev., Hom. XVI., c. vii.). This 
language has a better Scriptural foundation than many might be ready 
to admit. The Father and the Son are not distinguished as men are 
distinguished, for Jesus says: ‘I am in the Father, and the Father in 
Me’ (John xiv. το). Through Jesus, the Logos or Divine Fountain of 
Life, all things were brought into being. Science testifies to the truth 
that Life’s Processes have acted a mighty part in the evolution of the 
outward universe: ‘All things were made (or ‘ became ’—éyévero) 
through Him, and apart from (xwpis) Him was not anything made that 
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hath been made.’ The Apostle appears to be speaking of all that 
comes into existence by a life-process. Beyond that his language 
cannot fairly be pushed. It is of the Logos who is the Divine Life that 
he is speaking. He does not say, ‘In Him was Thought,’ but he says, 
‘In Him was Life, and the Life was the light of men’ (verse 4). The 
writer admits that beyond all other grade-words this word ‘ men,’ in 
some passages of the New Testament, seems to lose its gradal use. It 
may be said that here, as well as in such passages as ili. 19, where we 
read of men loving darkness rather than light, it seems as if the word 
applied to men generally rather than to a moral class. On the other 
hand, it may be noted: (a) That in iii. rg John is referring to works 
only, and even believing Jews might love evil works. (6) That such 
believing Jews might be brought into condemnation by the brighter 
light of Christianity having come, and by their rejection of it. (c) The 
Apostle’s subsequent allusion to this light shining in darkness seems to 
glance at a class to whom that Life was not the Light. (d) The 
reference in verse 11 to Christ coming to His own, or sons of God, 
shows that some of these terms have a restricted and moral use. It is, 
therefore, not improbable that when John speaks of the Life being the 
Light of men, he does not mean all men everywhere, but only ‘men’ 
as the believing Jewish class on the Y. M. Grade who accepted that 
Prophetic Testimony which came as light from Christ (1 Pet. i. 11). 
Having thus referred to a believing class, or ‘men,’ to whom the Light 
of Life came, he refers to an evil moral class who did not apprehend 
the Light that was shining amongst them. ‘There were some ‘that put 
darkness for light’ (Is. v. 20). John is not, however, using language 
that necessarily refers to the past in speaking of this darkness. His 
words would apply to all who even then rejected the Light: ‘And the 
Light shineth in the darkness, and the darkness apprehended it not’ 
(verse 5). 

Having thus shown how Jesus, as the Logos, gave the Life and the 
Light, which enlightened the believing, but which some in darkness did 
not apprehend, he goes on to show that John came to testify to this 
Soulical Light. It is significant that John is brought into the narrative 
at the close of this allusion to the Logos or Soulical Light, and then 
that after some further allusions to Christ as a Light in a higher sense 
the Apostle again brings in John the Baptist. The fact that John is 
brought into the narrative at these particular places goes to show the 
importance of the Scriptural distinction between Jesus as the Logos, or 
Life, and the Christ, or Son of God. Virtually, it gives support to what 
has been said of the distinction between the Incarnation and the 
(Economy. When the Apostle has spoken of Christ in the aspect of 
the Logos, or Divine Fountain of Life, he represents John as testifying 
to this First Light : ‘There was a man sent from God, whose name was 
John’ (verse 6). The word ἐγένετο shows that John came into being in 
a Moral Process. He is here bearing testimony. Hence he is rendering 
Service to the Faith of others, and so is spoken of as on the S. Grade. 
We have the words οὗτος and ‘came’ in verse 7. He bears witness to 
the Light as one having already seen it. So John the Apostle says: 
‘That which was from the beginning... . that which we have seen and 
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heard, declare we unto you’ (1 John i. 1-3). ‘The same came for 
witness, that he might bear witness of the Light, that all might believe 
through him.’ The words imply that he had already believed himself. 
The witness-bearer is never to take to himself the honour which belongs 
to his Saviour. We may testify to Jesus, the Light of Life, but only 
Jesus Himself can give that light. He who is sent is not greater than 
He who sent him. ‘He was not that Light, but came that he might 
bear witness of the Light’ (verse 8). On the view here being urged 
that the Logos is the Divine and Soulical Side of the Godhead, we 
could hardly accept the definition of Justin Martyr: ‘O Λόγος δὲ τοῦ 
Θεοῦ ἐστιν ὁ vids avtov—‘ The Logos of God is His Son’ (Apol. I., 
c. lxiii.). The writer believes that the Valentinian teaching in some of 
its principles is in accord with the teaching of John as put forth in this 
chapter. First of all they associate the Logos very closely with Genesis 
and Life. The Logos and Ζώη, or Life, constitute the second pair of 
emitted AZons ; Nus, or Mind, and Alethia, or Truth, constituting the 
first emitted pair. On verse 3, ‘And without Him,’ etc., they say: 
Πᾶσι yap τοῖς per’ αὐτὸν Αἰῶσι μορφῆς καὶ γενέσεως αἴτιος ὃ Λόγος 
€yevero—‘ For to all the AZons after Him the Logos was the cause of 
form and genesis’ (Lib. I., c. 1., ὃ 18). So they give a moral meaning 
to the allusions to men and the darkness, associating the former with 
the Church, and identifying the latter with Passion. Anthropus, or 
Man, and Ecclesia, or the Church, are the pair of A‘ons coming from 
Nus and Truth after Logos and Life have been emitted from them. 
They say : ἐπειδὴ yap ἐπιφέρει, καὶ ἡ ζωὴ τὸ φῶς τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ἄνθρωπον 
εἰπὼν ἄρτι, καὶ τὴν ᾿᾿ῶκκλησίαν ὁμωνύμως τῴ ᾿Ανθρώπῳ ἐμήνυσεν, ὅπως διὰ 
τοῦ ἑνὸς ὀνόματος δηλώσῃ τὴν τῆς συζυγίας κοινωνίαν. ἐκ γὰρ τοῦ Λόγου 
καὶ τῆς Ζωῆς ᾿Ανθρώπος γίνεται καὶ ’HxkAynoia. .. . καὶ γὰρ φῶς εἴρηκεν 
αὐτὸν τὸ ἐν τῇ σκοτίᾳ φαινόμενον, καὶ μὴ καταληφθὲν ὑπὸ αὐτῆς, ἐπειδὴ 
πάντα τὰ γενόμενα ἐκ τοῦ πάθους ἁρμόσας ἠγνοήθη ὑπ’ αὐτῆς (αὐτῶν) --- 
‘Moreover, when he goes on [to say], And the Life was the Light of 
men, speaking now of Man, he indicated the Church by the same name 
as the Man, in order that by the one name he might make manifest the 
fellowship of the syzygia. For from the Logos and the Life, Man and 
the Church come into existence. . . . And, moreover, he said that He 
was the Light shining in the darkness, and that He was not apprehended 
by it, since, having formed all the things that are from Passion, He was 
not known by them’ (Lib. I, c. 1., ὃ 18). In other writers we see 
reflections of a distinction between the νοῦς, or Mind, of God, and the 
Λόγος, or Divine Life. Athenagoras says: ἐξ ἀρχῆς yap ὁ Θεὸς, νοῦς 
ἀΐδιος ὦν, εἶχεν αὐτὸς ev ἑαυτῷ τὸν Λόγον aidiws λογικὸς dv—‘ For from 
the beginning God, being Everlasting Mind, Himself had in Himself 
the Logos, being everlastingly of the quality of the Logos’ (Leg., 
BAT): 
‘ τ writer holds that John’s words show that he is speaking of two 
Lights. First he refers to Christ as the Light of Life. He does this to ~ 
the end of verse 5. Then in verses 6, 7, 8, he shows how John came 
to witness of this Light of Life. Then in verse 9 he begins to speak of 
Christ, not as the Light of Life, but as the Light in the sense in which 
as Son of God He is Light. This relates to the Mind of Christ. ὃ Hence 
VOL. V. I 
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in the immediately following verses he does not speak of life, but of 
sons of God. Moreover, just as in the Valentinian system, and as in 
some passages of Scripture, we have seen that there is a close con- 
nection between the cosmos, or world, and the Intellectual Side, so 
when John begins to speak of Christ as the Light on the Spiritual Side, 
he brings into use the word ‘cosmos.’ Sometimes, as in verse 40, the 
word ‘Was,’ ἦν, is put at the beginning of a verse. The reader will 
notice that the punctuation of verse 9 in the Revised Version makes the 
sense of the verse to be as follows: ‘There was the true Light coming 
into the world, the Light which lighteth every man.’ It is not as the 
Authorized Version reads: ‘Every man that cometh into the world.’ 
The grammar of the Greek would accord with either reading, but it is 
almost certain that the Revised Version is correct. ΤῸ apply the 
phrase ‘coming into the world’ to ‘every man,’ would imply that men 
lived before they came into this earthly state. On the other hand, 
Jesus does say: ‘I came out from the Father, and am come into the 
world’ (xvi. 28). Why does John bring in this reference to a Light 
coming into the world after he has already spoken of the Light of Life, 
and the witness borne to it by John the Baptist? The writer holds 
that it is because it is of a new Light that John is now speaking, the 
Light not of the Logos, but of the Son of God. ‘There was the true 
Light which lighteth every man, coming into the world’ (verse 10). 
Just as there is a Side to the outward universe which is the realm 
wherein Life’s Processes are carried on, so there is a Side of that 
universe which is in relation to processes of Thought. It is this latter 
side of which John is here speaking as the ‘cosmos,’ It is common to 
use the term ‘ world’ so as to cover both sides. The writer is not able 
to say that it is never so used in Scripture. He only maintains that 
here, as well as in James iii. 6, which has been considered, the term has 
an aspect to the Intellectual Side. Irenzeus heaps ridicule on the 
Valentinian theory of creation, yet we can see evidence in his words 
that the Valentinians associated the Water of Life and genesis with one 
Side of creation, and Cosmos and Thought with another Side. He 
says: τὶς yap οὐκ ἂν ἐκδαπανήσειε πάντα τὰ ὑπάρχοντα αὐτοῦ, iva μάθῃ 
ὅτι ἀπὸ τῶν δακρύων τῆς ᾿Ενθυμήσεως τοῦ πεπονθότος Αἰῶνος θάλασσαι, 
καὶ πηγαὶ, καὶ ποταμοὶ, καὶ πᾶσα ἔνυδρος οὐσία τὴν γένεσιν εἴληφεν, ἐκ 
δὲ τοῦ γέλωτος αὐτῆς τὸ φῶς καὶ ἐκ τῆς ἐκπλήξεως καὶ τῆς ἀμηχανίας 
τὰ σωματικὰ τοῦ κόσμου στοιχεῖα---' For who would not spend all that he 
possessed in order to learn that from the tears of Enthymesis, the suffer- 
ing Aon, seas, and fountains, and rivers, and all watery substance had 
its genesis, but from her laughter the Light, and from her consternation 
and perplexity the bodily elements of the cosmos? (Lib. IL, c. 1., ὃ 8). 
In the primeval era, and also when the sons of God were created in his 
image, that first race of savages who knew no law, and could commit no 
sin, even then the Mind of Christ as the Son of God was present and 
acting in the cosmos. He came to those uncultured sons of God, but 
they received Him not. Like Astrea, or Justice, He had to flee back 
again to heaven. Having already spoken of all things being made or 
coming into being in a life process through the Logos (verse 3), it is 
strange, on the ordinary view, that John should again speak of the world 
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being made by Christ. But it does not seem so strange when we 
admit that this true Light is the Son of God, not the Logos, and that 
the Cosmos is the part of the universe which is in relation to Thought 
and the Son of God, and is not the sphere of the Water of Life and 
Life’s Processes. ‘In the world (cosmos) He was, and the world was 
made (ἐγένετο) through Him, and the world knew Him not’ (verse 10). 
The use of the word ἐγένετο in this verse shows that it can be applied to 
the evolution of the universe in its Intellectual Aspect. The two aspects 
are interdependent, and are not as rivers in separate channels. As Life 
has come to a higher plane, so Intelligence has advanced. John now 
refers to the race of Sons of God in the world’s early history. We have 
the word ‘came,’ showing the 5. Grade. It may imply Christ’s coming 
in Service. He came unto His own things, the image of God in which 
man was created, but His own men, the fleshly possessors of that 
image, did not receive Him. ‘He came unto His own, and they that 
were His own received Him not’ (verse 11). Clem. Alex. justly 
associates ancient Wisdom with Christ. ‘Thus then both Barbaric and 
Greek Philosophy constituted a certain shred (σπαραγμόν) of eternal 
truth, not derived from the mythology of Bacchus, but from the theology 
of the ever-existing Word’ (Logos, Strom., Lib. 1., p. 298). 

In two places (Lib. IIL, cc. xviii., xxi.) Irenzeus paraphrases verse 13 
as if it read that Jesus was born of God, ‘ who was born,’ not, ‘who were 
born.’ In Lib. V., c. i, however, he applies the verse to believers, not 
to Christ. In Lib. IV., c. Ixxix., he makes a distinction between a son 
by birth and one who is made a son— Licet sit differentia inter natum 
et factum.’ He regards the scholar as the son of the teacher, not 
however as a son by birth, but as a son made. He alludes to verse 12, 
and classes believers with those who thus are made sons. The Apostle’s 
words : ‘ the right to become children (τέκνα) of God,’ are suggestive of 
an authority not yet made fully effective. These sons were not yet 
brought to glory (Heb. ii. 10). So far, however, as by faith they 
received the Mind of Christ, and believed in His name, they were being 
born of God. Their birth is not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
but of God. ‘But as many as received Him, to them gave He the 
right to become children of God, even to them that believe on His 
name, which were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God’ (verses 12, 13). 

Having thus referred to Christ in the two aspects, as the Soulical 
Light and the True Spiritual Light, the Apostle now refers to Him in 
His double aspect, both as Logos, and as the Son of God. So the 
Valentinians, in explaining this chapter, refer to Christ as embodying 
the two pairs of AZons, the Nus, or Son, and the Truth, and the Logos 
and Life. καὶ υἱὸν δὲ καὶ ἀλήθειαν καὶ ζωὴν λέγει αὐτὸν Kat λόγον σάρκα 
γενόμενον --“ Moreover he says that He was both Son and Truth, and 
the Life and the Logos becoming flesh’ (Lib. I., c. i, § 18). Irenzeus 
goes on to paraphrase their reading of verse 14, from which it appears 
that they read it thus: ‘ And we beheld His glory, and His glory was as 
the glory of the Only Begotten, that which was given to Him by the 
Father, full (πλήρης) of grace and truth.’ Other writers are also said to 
have so paraphrased the words. In Lib. V., c. xviii., however, Irenzeus 
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quotes the passage according to the inspired Text. When we read of 
men beholding the glory of the Son of God we cannot think that the 
word ἐθεασάμεθα merely indicates a looking with the bodily eye. The 
glory cannot thus be seen, even as grace and truth cannot thus be seen. 
It was not thus that the disciples were to look on fields white to 
harvest (iv. 35), or to look upon the manifested Life (1 Johni. 1). It 
was common for the figures of hearing, seeing, etc., to be applied 
morally. Clemens Romanus speaks of looking with the eyes of the 
soul (kat ἐμβλέψωμεν τοῖς ὄμμασι τῆς ψυχῆς, Cc. xix.), and the eyes of the 
heart (oi ὀφθαλμοὶ τῆς καρδίας, c. xxxvi.), as does the Apostle Paul 
(Ephes. i. 18). The things of God are not shown to us according to 
outward appearance, but are spiritually discerned. Hence only the pure 
in heart can see God. A mere outward and physical vision would not 
be likely to effect great moral good. It is of an inward vision that John 
is speaking when he refers to the Logos becoming Flesh, and to the 
Son of God filling that Logos with grace and truth. He is now speak- 
ing of Christ according to His completed Nature as Son of Man and 
Son of God. ‘And the Logos became Flesh, and tabernacled in us 
(and we beheld His glory, glory as of the only begotten from the Father), 
full of grace and truth’ (verse 14). We may all behold the face of 
Truth by ‘looking unto Jesus.’ In this sense: ‘To all who seek Truth 
and understand it, there is easy access to the same ’—‘ Queerentibus 
atque intelligentibus Veritatem, facilis accessus est’ (Cyprian, Cont. 
Demet.). Jesus is not referring to a vision with weak human eyes when 
He says: ‘I will that, where I am, they also may be with Me, that they 
may behold My glory’ (xvii. 24). Why, then, should it be thought that 
the vision of Christ’s glory seen by Apostles was seen by mortal eyes ? 
The writer is aware that ev ἡμῖν sometimes means ‘amongst us.’ But 
as it also means ‘in us,’ and in this case it refers to Christ within, he 
translates acccording to his view. The figure of tabernacling amongst 
His people is used of Christ dwelling amongst those before the throne 
(Rev. vii. 15). Hence it is not to be assumed that the word is used in 
John 1. 14, of a mere temporary sojourn. It rather means, according 
to Rey. xxi. 3, that the tabernacle of God is now beginning to be with 
men. 

The Apostle now refers to John the Baptist as one bearing witness to 
Christ in His full nature. He bears witness in his words. ‘The passage 
reads as if the witness-bearing were still going on, although had John 
been a literal man his death would have taken place long before the 
Apostle wrote this Gospel. ‘John beareth witness of Him, and hath 
cried, saying.’ In his testimony he uses the word οὗτος, showing that he 
is referring to Christ as having come to be a Minister and Servant to 
man. But while referring to Him as thus coming, he also testifies to 
the exaltation and dignity of His nature. The Revised Version reads : 
‘This was He of whom I said, He that cometh after me is become 
before (ἔμπροσθεν) me, for He was before (πρῶτος) me’ (verse 15). 
There has been much discussion as to whether the word πρῶτος here 
used means ‘before in time,’ or ‘before in dignity.’ Sometimes the 
word means ‘before in time.’ Philo says of Adam giving names to 
animals : ‘That as he first knew living creatures (πρῶτος ἤδει τὰ (Ha), 
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he might also first be counted worthy of the government over all (καὶ 
πρῶτος ἀξιωθῇ τῆς ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἀρχῆς), and first might be the introducer 
and inventor of names’—xal πρῶτος εἰσηγητὴς Kal εὑρετὴς γένηται TOV 
ἐπωνυμιῶν (Ex John. Damas., P. 748, B.). In the New Testament, as 
well as in other writings, the word followed by the genitive, as John 
here uses it, generally means first in dignity. ‘The chief man of the 
island ’—1@ πρῶτῳ τῆς νήσου (Acts xxviii. 7). ‘Sinners, of whom I am 
chief’—Gv πρῶτός εἰμι ἐγώ (τ Tim. i. 15). ‘Chief of the thirty ’— 
πρῶτος τῶν τριάκοντα (τ Chron. xi. 11). ‘ Leader of the third faction ’—. 
τρίτης μερίδος πρῶτος (Josephus, in Vit., p. 907, verse 12). Lardner, 
from whom some of these instances are taken, and who discusses the 
subject at length, says of the verse we are considering: ‘The same 
words occur again, verse 30, with little variation, but the last clause 
ought not, in my opinion, to be rendered, “for He was before me,” but 
“for He is my Prince or Lord.” . . . I apprehend John to say, He 
that follows me, or comes behind me, was always before me or in my 
view, for He is my Prince’ (Vol. I., p. 323). He gives the same mean- 
ing of ‘Chief’ to the word, as used in xv. 18. Beza, who does not 
accept the reading of ‘Prince,’ yet says that ‘After a very careful 
examination, he is convinced it expresses the vast excellence and 
superiority of Christ above John’ (Id. p. 325). The writer believes 
that all the three words, ὀπίσω, ‘after,’ ἔμπροσθεν, ‘in advance of,’ and 
πρῶτός pov, ‘ My Chief,’ are used in relation to dignity and not in relation 
to time. The last clause of the verse seems introduced to show this. 
The allusion is not to the Mightier One as coming later in time to 
baptize with the Holy Ghost (Mark i. 7). He is speaking of Christ as 
Divine, who yet became as a Servant behind John, although as Prince 
or Chief He was ever preferred before him. Hence the writer thinks 
that the Authorized Version better gives the meaning than does the 
Revised Version. We may read: ‘He who comes behind me (Matt. 
xvi. 23) is in advance of me, for He is my Chief.’ Although we have 
the rare use of ‘Chief’ with one follower, the next verse shows that 
John represents a large class who have all received blessing from this 
Prince. ‘For from His fulness (πληρώματος) we all received.’ This is 
the word ‘ Pleroma,’ which has such an itnportant use in the Gnostic 
system, wherein it denotes the Spiritual Realm lying above the Earthly 
Realm. The writer believes that the imagery of the Pleroma and the 
underlying earth is indicated in the text, in the phrase, ‘and grace 
answering to grace’—xal χάριν ἀντὶ χάριτος. The word ἀντὲ sometimes 
means to be worth or equal to: ἀντί νυ πολλῶν λαῶν ἐστὶν avyp—‘ He 
is a man equal to many people’ (1]., IX., verse 116). Sometimes it is 
used in forming a comparative, as when we read in ‘ Antigone’ of one 
thinking a friend great instead of a father (verse 182). Euripides has 
the words: χάρις ἀντὲ χάριτος in the sense of ‘A favour for a favour’ 
(Helen., verse 1234); but John’s words do not admit of that meaning. 
Most commonly the word means ‘instead of’ (Pind., Pyth. IL, verse 17 ; 
Pyth. IV., verses 17, 18). Sometimes it means ‘over against,’ as 
"Extwp δ᾽ ἄντ᾽ Aiavros—‘ But Hector over against Ajax’ (1]., Lib. XV., 
verse 415). John is speaking of what we receive, not of what we give 
in exchange for something. Hence the idiom of ‘over against,’ or 
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‘corresponding to,’ seems the only one of the foregoing uses of ἀντὲ that 
is admissible here. It was a marked feature of the Gnostic teaching 
that things in the Earthly Realm were supposed to answer to things in 
the Pleroma above. πάντα yap ταῦτα τύπους ἐκείνων εἶναι λέγουσι--- 
‘For they Bay that all these things are types of those things’ (Iren., 
Lib. 1 SC 1:, S 13). τὴν “γὰρ ἘΝνθύμησιν ταύτην βουληθεῖσαν εἰς τιμὴν 
τῶν Re aii τὰ πάντα ΤῊΣ ΠΟ εἰκόνας λέγουσι πεποιηκέναι αὐτῶν μᾶλλον 
δὲ τὸν Σωτῆρα dv αὐτῆς---“ For they say that this Enthymesis, wishing to 
make all things in honour of the “ons, made images of them, or rather 
the Saviour through her’ (Id., § 9). The Apostle also refers to Sinaitic 
ordinances as ‘copies of the things in the heavens’ (Heb. ix. 23). It 
will be noticed that in the following verse, which is connected with 
verse 16 by the word ‘ For,’ reference is made to the Law which was 
given, and to the Grace and Truth which came by Christ. Even the 
gift of the law was a gracious gift. Jesus says: ‘Did not Moses give 
you the law? (vii. 19). Paul refers to it as a means of instruction 
(Rom. ii. 18), and says that it is holy and good (vii. 13). ‘Thus when 
law was given there was a gracious gift bestowed in the Earthly Realm, 
but when Jesus brought grace and truth it was a gracious gift from the 
Pleroma or Heavenly Realm. Thus the grace of one realm answered 
or corresponded to the grace of the other realm. We may read: ‘ For 
from His fulness we all have received, and grace answering to grace: 
For the law was given by Moses, grace and truth came by Jesus Christ’ 
(verse 17). Irenzeus quotes the former part of the verse in such a way 
as to show that he regards the words as being uttered by John the 
Baptist, not by the Apostle (Lib. III., c. xi.). 

It is evident, from verse 18, that the Dove is regarded as having 
already descended. Eusebius discusses the chronology of the Gospels 
in relation to John’s being cast into prison, and shows that the fourth 
Gospel differs from the other Gospels in this respect (H. E., Lib. III., 
c. xxiv.). John does not name the Dove, but that Dove was the Only 
Begotten who is in the bosom of the Father. He declared the Father. 
"Kyvopev δ αὐτοῦ τὸν πάτερα τῆς dAnOeias—‘ We knew through Him the 
Father of Truth’ (Clem., 2 Epis., c. iii.). Justin Martyr says of this 
Only-Begotten that He was with the Father—Movoyevyjs yap ὅτι ἣν τῷ 
Ilarpi (Dial., c. cv.). But John does not use the past tense. He speaks 
of Him as being with the Father. ‘In the wisdom of God the world 
through its wisdom knew not God’ (1 Cor. i. 21). He is only to be 
known through Christ, and by humble Christlike minds. Herbert says: 


‘Where is my God ? what hidden place 
Conceals Thee still ? 

What covert dare eclipse Thy face ? 
Is it Thy will? 


O take these bars, these lengths away, 
Turn and restore me, 

Be not Almighty, let me say, 
Against but for me.’ 


Jesus says: ‘Neither doth any know the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son willeth to reveal Him’ (Matt. xi. 27). So John 
the Baptist, as a preacher crying aloud that others may believe, here 
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testifies to Christ as the Son of God. ‘No man hath seen God at any 
time ; the Only-Begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, He 
hath declared Him’ (verse 18). Irenzeus uses the word ‘enarravit ’— 
‘He hath given a narrative of him’ (Lib. III., c. xi.). So the Greek 
word, ἐξηγήσατο, here used, suggests that John is not here speaking of 
the revealing of God to the Mind, but of Christ making the Father 
known by teaching. The application to Christ of the word ‘ begotten’ 
seems to have had much to do with the origin of Arianism. It led 
Arius to think that though Christ existed before time and ages, He had 
a beginning—dpxijv ἐχεῖ ὁ Yids (Epiph., H. 69, N. vi.). This error is 
owing to the application of the term ‘Son’ to Christ in His totality. It 
is assumed that Christ only exists in so far as He is the Son emanating 
from the Father, and again to be subjected to the Father (1 Cor. xv. 28). 
But, as the Valentinian list of A‘ons, as well as Scripture shows, Christ, 
as the Divine Fountain or Mother of Life, was in the beginning with 
God. Sige was with the Father before Nous emanated from them. 

John, who came for a Witness, and who represents not only Penitence, 
but the testimony to Christ associated with the preaching of Penitence, 
having thus been shown as testifying to Christ in word, we are next 
shown how he testifies in his actions. ‘This is another of these 
μάθηματα, or Lessons, of which the Valentinians speak as being put 
forth by Christ. It is to show us that all who bear witness to Christ 
must act in Humility, exalting Him high above themselves. Goethe 
says : 

‘Nur die Lumpe sind bescheiden ; 
Brave freuen sich der That.’ 


‘ Only curmudgeons are modest, brave men rejoice in the deed.’ 


This narrative puts a higher value on modesty. The word ‘ Bethany,’ 
the writer thinks, means ‘House of Humility.” As if to make the 
contrast all the greater, while we have John acting in the House of 
Humility, the men who come to him are represented as coming from 
Pharisees (verse 24), the symbol of a Seed of Pride. Thus we have in 
this portion of Scripture an indication of the contrast and antagonism 
between Pride and Humility. 

We read: ‘ And this (αὕτη) is the witness of John (verse 19). The 
word ‘this’ shows that John is acting on the Servants’ Grade, whereon 
he is rendering Service to others by testifying of Christ. The emphatic 
words ‘this is the witness’ mean, apparently, the witness to Christ. 
They imply more than a mere statement by John of His true character. 
They refer to that particular kind of witness which is borne to Christ by 
those who act in the House of Humility. John is confronted by an 
embassy from Pharisees, or the Seed of Pride. This Evil Seed acts 
through men in the Sinaitic or Jewish realm, and especially in the class 
of priests. How often the testimony borne to Christ by this class has 
been alien to the spirit of humility! They have gloried in outward 
appearance. This embassy comes to John, not to learn of him, but 
simply to question him, and to challenge his right to baptize: ‘When 
the Jews sent unto him from Jerusalem priests and Levites to ask him, 
Who art thou ?’ (verse 19). How often scornful hierarchs have turned 
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to humbler Nonconforming brethren with a sneering, Who are you? 
Even men so worthy as Dr. Arnold, Charles Kingsley, and Frederic 
Maurice, were not able to free themselves from the airs of patronage 
and superiority which State Church priests have ever been prone to 
manifest towards ministers of free churches. Sydney Smith often does 
himself dishonour by showing a like spirit. John does not glory in 
himself, but he makes confession of his inferiority to Christ. On the 
literal theory, it is strange that notice should be taken of John’s denying 
that he was Christ. But on the moral theory it is not strange. Where 
priests have had in them the Spirit of Pride, they have sat in God’s 
temple as God (2 Thes. ii. 4), and thus there have arisen many anti- 
christs (1 John ii. 18). Priests have often claimed to do what only 
Christ could do—as, for example, to forgive sin; and thus, instead of 
confessing that they were not Christ, they have made themselves to be 
Christs. Irenzeus says of Simon Magus: ‘He was therefore glorified 
by many as God, and he taught that it was he who amongst the Jews 
had appeared as the Son, but had descended in Samaria as the Father, 
and had come to all the remaining nations as the Holy Spirit’ (Lib. L, 
c. xx.). Christ’s witness-bearers in Bethany, or the House of Humility, 
do not thus put themselves in Christ’s place. They deny themselves 
and their pride, and confess and exalt their Master: ‘ And he confessed, 
and denied not ; and he confessed, I am not the Christ’ (verse 21). In 
Matt. xvii. 11-13, Jesus speaks of John as Elijah. Hence it is deemed 
strange that when the Jews said, ‘Art thou Elijah?’ John answered, 
No. They could not be referring to Elijah as taken up to heaven 
generations previously. ‘They were evidently referring to the words: 
‘Behold, I will send you Elijah the Prophet’ (Mal. iv. 5). Since John 
was to go before Christ in the spirit and power of Elijah (Luke i. 17), 
and Jesus calls him Elijah, why did he say that he was not Elijah? It 
will be noticed that when John is spoken of as Elijah in Luke 1. 17, it 
is in connection with the Young Men’s or Prophetic Grade. He is 
Elijah the Prophet. So Luke i. 76 pertains to the Y. M. Grade. In 
that verse John is said to go before His face (verse 76). In Mal. iv. 5, 6, 
John is spoken of as Elijah in connection with the Servants’ Grade. 
But these varied allusions to John have reference to him as a Prophet, 
not asa Dipper. He is here as one baptizing. He is rendering Service 
in the House of Humility, where he is baptizing in water. Hence it 
would have been inconsistent with all that is said of the Prophetic 
Aspect of his character to have spoken of him as a Prophet when he 
was not acting in his prophetic character. Paul illustrates this witness- 
bearing in the House of Humility when he says: ‘For we preach not 
ourselves, but Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your servants for 
Jesus’ sake’ (2 Cor. iv. 5). When Paul thus classes himself with 
servants, he is acting ‘in love and a spirit of meekness’ (1 Cor. iv. 21), 
not as one using all his Apostolic rights (1 Cor. ix. 12): ‘And they 
asked him. What then? Art thou Elijah? And he saith, I am not.’ 
The allusion made in Deut. xviii. 15 to a Prophet like unto Moses 
whom God would raise up is applied by Peter to Christ (Acts iii. 22). 
The same passage is in like manner quoted and applied to Christ in the 
Clementine Homilies (Hom. III., 53), the Clementine Recognitions 
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(I., 40), Irenzeus, etc. (Lib. III., c. xii.). The question respecting that 
Prophet appears to allude to the same passage. As John did not 
assume the honour pertaining to the Christ the Son of God, so neither 
did he assume the honour pertaining to Jesus as the Prophet who 
should come: ‘Art thou the Prophet? And he answered, No’ 
(verse 21). The narrative does not leave us with mere negations. 
While showing that John is not Christ, it shows us that he has a 
relation to Christ. These messengers of the Pharisees have not come 
to the House of Humility to dwell there. Their words imply that 
they are still servants of the Seed of Pride, and that, although they 
have come to question John, they are still Pharisees, and have a fixed 
intent to return to their own place. Pride cannot understand Humility : 
‘They said therefore unto him, Who art thou? that we may give an 
answer to them that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself?’ (verse 22). 

John now refers to what he is in his aspect of a preacher administer- 
ing Water Baptism, and as preaching to others that he may prepare the 
Lord’s way. His testimony has something like a cumulative aspect. 
First he refers to himself as the crying voice. ‘Then he refers to his 
Water Baptism ; and then to the Christ who has come, and is in the 
midst. It is as if he were alluding to the three principal features of his 
work on the S. Grade. First he preaches repentance to prepare for 
Christ. Then he baptizes in water. ‘Then he testifies to Christ being 
in the midst: ‘ He said, I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight (εὐθύνατε) the way of the Lord, as said Isaiah the prophet’ 
(verse 23). The figure of the way, and the straight way, was a common 
emblem of a moral walk. Hermas says: Τὸ yap δίκαιον ὀρθὴν ὁδὸν ἔχει, 
τὸ δὲ ἄδικον στρεβλήν---“ For Righteousness has a straight way, but Un- 
righteousness a crooked way’ (Lib. II., Mand. VI.). A®lian says that Callista 
the harlot taunted Socrates, saying that shecould draw away all his followers, 
while he could not draw one of hers. He replied: ‘ Very likely, for thou 
-leadest them all to the downhill road (κατάντη) ; but I endeavour to 
come to Virtue, and the ascent is steep (ὀρθὶα δὲ ἡ ἄνοδός ἐστι), and 
strange to the multitude’ (Var. Hist., Lib. XIII., c. xxxi.). 

We are shown that this embassy to John comes from the Pharisees, 
the viperous generation with lofty eyes, and eyelids lifted up 
(Prov: “xxx. 13); ‘And they had been’ sent from the Pharisees’ 
(verse 24). As their first question seemed fitted to show what John 
was, so their second question seems fitted to show the authority on 
which he acted. ‘These lordly representatives of proud hierarchs are 
ready to question the authority of men who do not rob Christ, and 
assume His prerogatives in a spirit of self-exaltation. Lucian keenly 
satirized the vain-glory of the philosophers (369, 370, etc.); but their 
long beards, and air of preternatural sagacity, were a part of their 
power. ‘The assumptions of the philosophers are also ridiculed in the 
‘Nephelai’ of Aristophanes, where Socrates is made to tread the air, and 
soar in thought above the sun : 

ἀεροβατῶ καὶ περιφρονῶ τὸν ἥλιον. 
(v. 196.) 
It cannot be doubted but that the hypocritical pretensions, and tricks 
of mystery, and assumption of unearthly familiarity with things Divine, 
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and claims to lordship over men’s souls and future destiny, which the 
priestly class has too often used and gloried in, have given them power 
over the deluded masses. ‘These priests have supposed that to preach 
Christ in humility and simplicity was to dishonour the name of preacher, 
and to do despite to them. They have laboured more earnestly to put 
down such simple efforts to preach Christ than they have laboured to 
put down sin. They have felt less animosity against drunken and 
unchaste supporters of their priestly pretensions than against preachers 
whom they regarded as unconsecrated by bishops’ hands, and aliens to 
the priestly confederacy. ‘They think no man has a right to preach 
Christ unless he exalts himself into Christ’s place, and claims His 
prerogatives. So we read: ‘And they asked him, and said unto him, 
Why, then, baptizest thou, if thou art not the Christ, neither Elijah, 
neither the Prophet ?’ (verse 25). 

In answer to this question, John first refers to the aspect of his Service, 
wherein he baptizes in water. It seems from the narrative as if he 
were doing this, not as one to whom Jesus had not been manifested, 
but as one who knew that the Saviour was in the midst. Hence it is 
most probable that in speaking of baptism in water John is referring to 
such baptism in so far as it is administered to Christians. From 
Matt. 11. 13 ; Mark i. 9, we have seen how some who had the Lamb in 
them, either because they deemed it a fulfilment of righteousness, or in 
a spirit of conscientiousness and humility, came to John’s Water Baptism. 
To this aspect of Baptism, as the writer thinks, the words apply. The 
fact that in the two following days of the Son of Man (verses 29, 35, 36) 
it is Jesus as the Lamb who comes before us, tends to show that it is 
Jesus as the meek Lamb who is acting in those who come to the Water 
Baptism in the House of Humility. But while John baptizes those 
who have the Lamb in them, and who are submitting to Water Baptism 
in a spirit of humility, he gives indication of a higher aspect of humility. 
First he says: ‘I baptize with water.’ Then he goes on to speak of the 
better aspect of Christian Humility. ‘The latter is the abiding aspect. 
The former is the aspect which is suffered for a time. The writer 
believes that from the words, ‘In the midst’ (verse 26), unto the end of 
verse 27, the allusion is to Christian Humility. First John says: ‘In 
the midst of you standeth One whom ye know not ’—pecos ὑμῶν στήκει 
ὃν ὑμεῖς οὐκ οἴδατε. Every part of this sentence is expressive. The 
writer believes that it refers to the Humility of Jesus, the Lamb, as 
standing in the attitude of a Servant amongst those who, because they 
are Pharisees, do not know Him. Just as Paul becomes servant to all 
(1 Cor. ix. 19), so Jesus the Lamb became a Servant to do good, even 
to those who reproached Him (Rom. xv. 3). Why should it be said 
that these Pharisees knew Him not? On the other hand, if the 
Pharisees are a Seed of Pride, while Jesus is the Lamb in the midst, 
rendering them Service for their good, it can fittingly be said that they 
know Him not. The proud in heart cannot know Christ, but it does 
not therefore follow that He is not amongst them as a Servant bearing 
their infirmities: ‘I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known 
Me’ (Is. xlv. 4). In Luke xxii. 27 we read: ‘For whether is greater, 
he that sitteth at meat, or he that serveth? is not he that sitteth at 
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meat? but I am in the midst of you as He that serveth’—eyo δὲ ἐν 
μέσῳ ὑμῶν εἰμὶ ὡς 6 διακονῶν. ‘To stand is an attitude of Service: ‘The 
friend of the bridegroom, which standeth and heareth him’ (iii. 29). 
‘But who is there of you, having a servant plowing or keeping sheep 
that will say unto him when he is come in from the field, Come 
straightway and sit down to meat, and will not rather say unto him, 
Make ready wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till I 
have eaten and drunken, and afterward thou shalt eat and drink ἢ’ 
(Luke xvii. 7, 8). So John appears to mean that the Lamb who took 
upon Him the form of a Servant is standing as a Servant in the midst 
of these priestly emissaries of the Seed of Pride, although they know 
Him not. If there is a great contrast between proud priests and those 
who witness to Christ in Bethany or the House of Humility, there is a 
still wider contrast between these proud priests and the lowly Lamb 
who is amongst them as a Servant, even though they are so ignorant of 
Him. The proudest hierarchical systems have never been utterly cast 
away from His presence, but He has only been amongst them in so far 
as the principle of Humble Service was able to find standing-room and 
breathing-space in that uncongenial sphere. 

Having noticed the humility of Christ in relation to the Pharisaical 
Priests and Levites, John next notices that humility in its relation to 
himself. As in verse 15, he speaks of Christ coming after (ὀπίσω) 
him. In neither verse does he refer to Christ as coming after to do 
some mightier work. It is not a coming after in time of which he is 
speaking, but a coming after in dignity. Christ is humbling Himself 
even beyond the humility of His servants, so that He can be a pattern 
to them in humility as well as in all other graces. We learn of the 
better not of the worse, and Jesus says: ‘Learn of Me, for I am meek 
and lowly in heart’ (Matt. xi. 29). It was said of old: ‘Zeus is the 
punisher of those who are very proud’—6 Ζεὺς κολαστὴς τῶν ἄγαν 
ὑπερφρόνων (Gnomic.). The proud will incur the displeasure of the 
Saviour, and especially the proud amongst His servants. While speak- 
ing of Christ’s humility, John also testifies to His surpassing excellence. 
In the three previous Gospels, where John speaks of the sandals of 
Christ he speaks of not being sufficient (ἱκανὸς) to bear or loose them. 
Now that he is acting in the House of Humility, and speaking of Christ 
in relation to humility and honour, he uses a word more befitting the 
new aspect. He says for the first time: ‘I am not worthy (ἄξιος) to 
Icose.’ This tends to show that these allusions to ‘before,’ and ‘ coming 
behind,’ have respect to dignity, not to time. So we have English 
Proverbs to this effect: ‘He that looks not before finds himself behind.’ 
‘ He that follows the Lord hopes to go before.’ A third proverb might 
be quoted as finding illustration in what is here said of Bethany or the 
House of Humility. It is that ‘God oft hath a great share in a little 
house.’ He knows the proud afar off, but He dwells with him ‘that is 
of a contrite and humble spirit’ (Is. lvii. 15). ‘He that cometh after 
me, the latchet of whose shoe I am not worthy to unloose’ (verse 27). 
When John thus testifies in humility, he is ceasing from what is merely 
Jewish and Sinaitic. Although, as one still administering Water Baptism, 
he has not got fully away from the Jordan, nevertheless, so far as this 
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Bethany, or House of Humility, is concerned, it lies morally beyond 
Jordan, and not in the Jewish realm. All the best Versions have 
‘ Bethany,’ and not ‘ Bethabara’ in verse 28. Origen says that ‘ Bethany’ 
is in almost all copies. He also says that it is in Heracleon, but he 
prefers to read ‘ Bethabara’ (Com. in John., p. 130). In general, but 
not invariably, the Gospels reflect the literal topography of Palestine. 
This name ‘ Bethany,’ applied to a place beyond Jordan, is an exception. 
Renan testifies to the general rule, though he is himself an evidence of 
the little evangelical profit to be derived from a visit to Palestine. He 
says: ‘I have travelled in all directions in the country of the Gospels. 
I have visited Jerusalem, Hebron, and Samaria. ... The places agree 
with the text’ (‘ Life of Jesus,’ p. 31). That a name like ‘ Bethany’ 
should be a symbol of a grace, is but in accord with the fact that the 
Saviour’s name is ‘ Jesus’ because He saves His people from their sins. 
Names of persons and places were often thus expressive. Hussites 
were sometimes called Utraquists, or those who took the Lord’s Supper 
in both kinds. A¢lian tells how a proud physician, called Menecrates, 
set up to be a god, and, as such, wrote to Philip of Macedon. Philip, 
in reply, counselled him to go ἐπὶ τοῖς κατὰ ᾿Αντίκυραν térous—‘ to the 
parts about Anticyra’ (Var. Hist., Lib. XII.,§ 5). It is probable that 
the word ‘ Anticyra’ means ‘a place where they hit it right.’ A®lian 
says that Philip was telling in an enigma that the man was mad. 

What has been said, in the foregoing exposition of the two Lights, 
may lead the thoughts of some to what is said in Gen. 1. 3, 14, of two 
creations of light, one preceding the making of the sun. Basilides 
refers to the saying, ‘ Let there be light,’ as τὸ σπέρμα τοῦ Kdopov— the 
seed of the cosmos’ (Hippol., Ref. Heer., VII., § 22). Whether there 
is analogy between the two narratives or not, is a subject that lies outside 
the scope of the present exposition. 

We come now to one of the days of the Son of Man. This is 
described in verses 29-34. In Matt. iv. 1; Mark i. 12; Luke iv. 1, the 
‘Evangelists write as if the temptation of Jesus came immediately after 
the baptism, while Matt. iv. 12; Mark 1. 14; Luke iv. 14, show that 
Christ goes into Galilee after the temptation. But John i. 26-29, 35, 
43; ll. 1, seems to connect the baptism with the return to Galilee, and 
to leave no room for the forty days’ temptation. Kuinol, Licke, Strauss, 
and others have referred to this difficulty, and the last-named regards 
the variation as a ‘ Widerspruch,’ or ‘ contradiction.’ But it is literalism 
not Scripture that is responsible for the difficulty. These days are 
moral eras, not periods of twenty-four hours. This portion of the 
narrative has a Sinaitic aspect. It refers first to Jesus as the Lamb 
taking away sin. Then it refers to Him as the Christ or Spirit who 
came down. In both aspects John testifies to Him. He testifies to 
what he has seen and heard. It is only those who have thus seen and 
heard for themselves who are qualified to witness of Christ to others. 
But they see with what Origen calls: τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς τῆς ψυχῆς (Cont. 
Cels., Lib. IV., c. xxxi.)—‘the eyes of the soul’; and they hear as 
those who have ‘passed beyond the outward hearing "-- -ἡ περβεβηκόσι 
τὰς ἐξωτερὰς ἀκοὰς (Id., Lib. III., c. xxi.). In this sense John sees 
Jesus the Lamb coming to him. That Lamb humbled Himself to the 
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Servants’ Grade, on which John was acting, and He was being mani- 
fested Sinaitically. This was an approach to the Seed Process in which 
He would dwell within. When John says: ‘On the morrow,’ the 
meaning appears to be, In a new aspect, in one of the days of the Son 
of Man. No dates or years are given, and it is meaningless to us in 
this later age for one day in Christ’s Life thus to be distinguished from 
another if the literal theory be correct. But on the moral theory, these 
allusions to time serve to make great moral distinctions clear. 

First we read of the Sinaiuic Lamb’s approach and manifestation to 
John. ‘On the morrow he seeth Jesus coming to him.’ Then we have 
the account of the testimony that he bears to Jesus as the Propitiatory 
Lamb. He directs others to behold Jesus in this aspect. He speaks 
of Him as bearing or taking away the sin of the cosmos. We have 
seen that in verses 9, 10, this word ‘cosmos’ appears to have respect to 
the Spiritual Side. So far as the Fleshly Side is concerned, we know 
that flesh and blood cannot enter the kingdom. The Flesh has to be 
crucified (Gal. v. 24), or otherwise to suffer destruction (1 Cor. v. 5). 
But the Mind is not thus amenable to death-processes. It has to be 
purified by faith and by the Spirit, but it cannot die. Yet though it 
cannot die it can and does sin. It would appear from the use of this 
word ‘cosmos’ as if Jesus the Lamb were regarded as the Propitiatory 
Offering bearing the guilt of the sin committed in heart or mind by those 
in the Jewish or Sinaitic realm. In regard to all who had died in faith 
during the Jewish era there was a righteous passing over of sins done 
aforetime in the forbearance of God (Rom. iii. 25). So in the present 
or later season there was a showing of the Righteousness of this Lamb, 
whereby God could be just and the Justifier of all who believed the 
Lamb (verse 26). But that was not a justification whereby the Fleshly 
Elements in those under the Sinaitic covenant were to escape punish- 
ment when the day came that should burn like an oven. ‘The sin, as 
related to law, would be as a burden laid on the Lamb of Propitiation, 
and by Him borne and cleansed away (1 Johni. 9). But this sin is 
committed by the conscious and sinning Mind, not by the Flesh, except 
as the Flesh may be the Mind’s instrument. Thus we may say that it 
is not the flesh that is forgiven, but it is the Mind. A man is as he 
reckoneth within himself, or in his heart (Prov. xxiii. 7). John, in this 
Sinaitic aspect, directs those who are conscious of sin to look to the 
Lamb of Vropitiation. ‘And saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which 
taketh away the sin of thé world’ (verse 29). This Lamb can suffer 
unto death in those who die with Him (2 Tim. ii. 11), and as the Lamb 
thus sufferimg He can be preached as an Object of Faith, and as possess- 
ing Expiatory Virtue, as consistently as if we regarded Him as dying as 
a literal man. Jesus is not the less the Lamb of God because He 
suffers within us, and not without. So far as this view of His death 
brings Him into closer alliance with human limitations, and with our 
Flesh of Sin, we can more easily conceive of Him as a suffering and 
dying Saviour. It is not so easy thus to regard Him, if we look on Him 
as a distinct and literal Person, according to the teaching of the Creeds. 
The Athanasian Creed (‘ Quicunque vult salvus esse,’ etc.) says: ‘ Est 
ergo fides recta ut credamus et confiteamur quia Dominus noster Jesus, 
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Dei Filius, Deus pariter et Homo est. Deus est ex substantia Patris 
ante secula genitus, Homo ex substantia matris in seculo natus, perfectus 
Deus, perfectus Homo, ex anima rationali et humana carne subsistens, 
eequalis Patri secundum divinitatem, minor Patre secundum humani- 
tatem ’—“‘ It is the true faith to believe and confess that our Lord Jesus, 
the Son of God, is equally God and Man. He is God born from the 
substance of the Father before time was, and He is Man born from the 
substance of His mother, in time, perfect God, perfect Man, of a 
rational soul and human flesh subsisting, equal to the Father according 
to His Divinity, less than the Father according to His humanity.’ 
Athanasius goes on to tell us that unless we hold this faith firmly and 
constantly we cannot be saved, but it isa faith that involves contradic- 
tions. ‘The same may be said of the teaching of Pelagius ‘that the 
Word was made flesh by the assumption of humanity, not by the 
changing of the Deity’—‘Verbum carnem esse factum, assumendo 
hominem, non permutando Deitatem.’ He adds that our suffering 
nature was received in such a way by the Son of God that His Divine 
nature remained impassible—‘ Nos autem dicimus, susceptum ita a 
Filio Dei passibile nostrum, ut Deitas impassibilis permaneret’ (Pseudo- 
Aug.). To say that we cannot have salvation unless we believe that 
Christ, as a literal Being in Human form, was both infinite and finite, 
God and Man, knowing wholly and knowing partially, is to go beyond 
all Scripture and all sweet reasonableness. The only wise God does 
not require us to dishonour the wisdom He has given us before we can 
have His salvation. Celsus argued that the σῶμα Θεοῦ, or ‘Body of 
God,’ did not need what Christ was said to have eaten, and he asks if 
Ichor came from Christ’s crucified body, such as flows in the immortal 
gods (Orig., Cont.:Cels., I., c. Ixx:; 3 Ὁ xxxvi.).. While we may 
deprecate his scorn, we must still admit that his arguments were not 
without force as directed against the literal theory. But, on the moral 
theory, we escape from the absurdities of the Athanasian Creed, and are 
unassailable by such enemies as Celsus. With us, as with Justin, 
Miltiades, Tatian, Clement, and many others, Θεολογεῖται ὁ Χριστός 
(Eusebius, H. E., 252)—‘Christ is spoken of as God,’ and we can 
consistently reject the Artemonian heresy that Christ was ψιλὸς ἄνθρωπος 
—‘a mere Man.’ We see also what little force of truth les in the 
objection by Renan : ‘Jesus never once gave utterance to the sacrilegious 
idea that He was God’ (‘ Life of Christ,’ p. 81). 

In testifying to Jesus as the Lamb of Propitiation, John again alludes 
to His humility. We will refer more fully to verse 30 when considering 
verses 32, 33. He uses the word οὗτος, betokening the S. Grade. In 
fact, we have in these verses several words of this grade, ‘ coming,’ 
‘came,’ ‘ saw,’ οὗτος. ‘This is He of whom I said, After me cometh a 
Man who is in advance of me, for He was my Chief.’ John says that 
he did not know Him, a statement to which reference will be made 
presently. That He might be manifested to Israel or the Prophetic 
Grade, and in preparation for that manifestation, John had come bap- 
tizing with water, and preaching Repentance. This coming was not 
according to Time, it was according to moral sequence. Peter bids 
men repent that Christ may be sent (Acts iii. 19, 20), and so John 
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preached Repentance and baptized, not because Jesus was coming, but 
in order that He might come. Christ’s way was to be prepared before 
He could walk in it. ‘And I knew Him not; but in order that (ἵνα) 
He should be made manifest to Israel, for this cause came I baptizing 
with water’ (verse 31). 

Having thus referred to Jesus he next passes to the Spiritual Side, 
and testifies to the Christ or Son of God. On the literal theory this 
apparent recommencement of John’s testimony seems somewhat tauto- 
logical. He is speaking, however, of the Spirit or Dove, that is, the 
Mind of Christ, coming down from heaven. He had seen the Dove, 
and so could testify. ‘And John bare witness, saying, I have beheld 
the Spirit descending as a Dove out of heaven, and it abode upon Him’ 
(verse 32). In verse 33 he does not use the word αὐτὸ, ‘it,’ agreeing 
with ‘Spirit,’ but he uses the word ‘Him.’ Hence it relates to the 
Being on whom the Dove descends. It will be said, This can only be 
Jesus the Lamb, of whom he has spoken in verse 29. ‘The writer 
believes that this is only true in part. ‘There are several important 
features in these verses claiming attention. 

1. The Apostle uses the word ‘Lamb’ in verse 29, and the word 
‘Man’ in verse 30. Both are used of Jesus, but the writer believes that 
the word ‘ Lamb’ has respect to Jesus as manifested in the flesh, while 
the word ‘ Man’ has respect to Jesus as the Divine Source of Life, the 
Logos who was in the beginning with God. 

2. After speaking of the Lamb, John says: ‘This is He ὑπὲρ of,’ 
The Revisers have accepted ὑπὲρ in place of περὶ, ‘ of,’ or ‘ concerning,’ 
as being the proper reading. Both our Versions have: ‘ This is He of 
whom.’ In some cases, as Rom. ix. 27, ‘crieth concerning Israel,’ the 
word ὑπὲρ may be rendered ‘of,’ or ‘concerning.’ This is a compara- 
tively rare use. The most common uses are: ‘On behalf of,’ and 
‘Over,’ ‘Above.’ We have the latter use where Homer represents 
Sleep as standing ‘over the head’ (ὑπὲρ κεφαλῆς, IL, Lib. IL, verse 20; 
Lib. XXIV., verse 682) of the sleeper. Xenophon speakes of τὰ ὑπὲρ 
TOV ὀμμάτων--- The parts above the eyes’ (Memorab., Lib. L, c. iv., 
§ 6). The writer believes that the word does not mean ‘of,’ or ‘con- 
cerning,’ but that it means ‘over’ or ‘above.’ In verse 29 John has 
referred to Jesus as the Lamb bearing away sin. It was a common 
thing for the hands to be laid above the head of the sin offering, and 
for sin to be confessed over the scape-goat (Lev. iv. 15, 24, 29, XVl. 21). 
In harmony with this imagery, but not in actual identity of fact, John 
appears to be referring to the testimony that he bore over the Lamb that 
taketh away sin, but not concerning the Lamb. 

3. He says that over this Lamb he said: ‘After me cometh a Man 
who is in advance of me, for He was my Chief.’ But those words are 
quoted from verse 15. And in that verse 15 John is speaking of Jesus 
as the Divine Logos, in whom the fulness of grace and truth from the 
Son of God was embodied. The words, ‘for He was my Chief,’ have 
respect to His Divine greatness. But Jesus as the Divine Logos and 
Chief, is not the Logos as having become Flesh. ‘To become flesh is 
one thing, to tabernacle among us appears to be another thing. The 
latter is Jesus the Divine Source of Life dwelling in men. ‘The former 
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is Jesus actually being born of the flesh. The former is Jesus as a 
Spiritual Man in the sense that He gives the Holy Spirit as Living 
Water, and on the Soulical Side. The latter is Jesus as made Flesh, 
and as the Propitiatory Lamb. Both the Lamb and the Man are in 
relation to the Soulical Side, not to the Mental Side whereon Christ is 
the Son of God. John appears to mean that over the head of the 
Propitiatory Lamb he testified to Jesus in a still higher aspect as the 
I.ogos, the Man who gives the Water of Life, or Holy Spirit, and who 
was in the beginning with God. 

4. John says in verse 31: ‘ And I knew Him not.’ This is supposed 
to mean that he had not personal knowledge of Him as one man knows 
another. But in Luke i. 34, we have seen that Mary speaks as if she 
had never known a man, and should never know a man, even though 
she was betrothed to Joseph. The reason, as we have seen, why she so 
spake was, that she was referring to a knowledge that was after the 
flesh as in contrast with a knowledge that is spiritual. Mary, in relation 
to the Giconomy, never was taken by Joseph, but in relation to the 
Incarnation she was taken by him. Paul says: ‘ We henceforth know 
no man after the flesh; even though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now we know Him so no more’ (2 Cor. v. 16). So when 
John says in verse 31, ‘And I knew Him not,’ his meaning appears to 
be that even though he might have some fleshly knowledge of the 
Lamb of Propitiation, he did not know the Logos, the Man, for the 
latter could not be known according to the flesh. The Life or Logos 
is not to be known after the flesh. He is the Fountain of Living Water, 
and can only be known by faith as possessed on the Y. M. Grade. 
Because the words, ‘And I knew Him not’ seem to contradict Matt. 
111. 14, ‘I have need to be baptized of Thee,’ Semler argues that John 
had previously known Christ as a Person, but not as the Messiah. 
Lessing’s ‘ Wolfenbiittel Fragment’ explains the apparent contradiction 
by the insulting theory that John and Christ knew each other very well, 
but pretended to be strangers to each other that they might the better 
testify to each other, and work into each other’s hands. 

5. We may now see a marked distinction between the aspect of John 
in this narrative, and that which it presents in the other Gospels. In 
them it is only Jesus who sees the Dove. In this case it is John who 
sees. But he is on the 5. Grade. How then can he see the Man, the 
Logos who is not known after the flesh? It is clear that when he does 
see the Man upon whom the Dove comes, even though he be on the 
S. Grade, he must be on it as one who has come down from a higher 
grade. He is on the 5. Grade as one rendering Service, but he must 
be a believer or he could not have seen Him who is not revealed to 
Flesh, but only to Faith. Inasmuch as in the previous Gospels Jesus 
sees the Dove, it would appear as if, in coming out of the water, Jesus 
was as the Life, the Logos. His going down was as the Lamb going 
down, but His coming up was as an uprising as the Logos or the Life. 
Otherwise it may be inferred that the Dove would not have come to 
Him. Since John came that men might believe, it is natural to think 
that he had faith (verse 7). That faith, however, was at first Jewish in 
its aspect. ‘The least in the heavenly kingdom was greater than John as 
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a Prophet (Matt. xi. 11). But John as a Prophet had gone down to the 
Servants’ Grade to render Service in bearing witness to the Light. 
Hence, although he did not know the Logos, he had faith, and when 
the time came, he could see by faith the Dove descending on the Logos, 
though he could never know the Logos after the Flesh. 

The foregoing remarks accord with the view that the repeated phrase, 
‘And I knew Him not,’ is in reference to the double aspect in which 
the Logos is here being testified unto. First John testifies to Him over 
the Lamb as the Being who was his Chief. Then he testifies to Him 
as the Being who baptizes with Living Water, and upon whom he saw 
the Son of God descending. Even when John thus saw the Dove 
descending, it was still true that he knew Him not, for that phrase has 
respect to a knowledge that is after the flesh: ‘And I knew Him not ; 
but He that sent me to baptize with water, He said unto me, Upon 
whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding on Him, 
the same (otros) is He that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit’ (verse 33). 
From the use of the word οὗτος, it is clear that Christ is here regarded 
as on the S. Grade. So, as the suffering Lamb, He was on that grade 
(verse 29). It is not that He baptizes with Living Water on that grade. 
It is αὐτὸς, or Jesus of the Y. M. Grade, who is to baptize (Matt. 111. rr). 
But as the Logos, He comes down to a lower grade, as John had done, 
to render Humble Service. He is with His humble witness-bearers. 
He is even more humble than they, and hence John says: ‘ He cometh 
after’ (verse 15). John refers to his having seen—that is, by faith— 
and to his testimony to the Dove as the Son of God: ‘And I have 
seen, and have borne witness that this (otros) is the Son of God’ 
(verse 34). In some ancient accounts of this baptism of Christ, we 
have indications of supernatural surroundings which tend to bring the 
literal history into question. It is a strange expression that is used by 
Justin Martyr when he says: “Iwdvvov γὰρ καθεξομένου ἐπὶ τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου 
καὶ κηρύσσοντος βάπτισμα petavoias—‘ For John sitting by the Jordan, 
and preaching the baptism of Repentance’ (Dial., c. Ixxxviii.). Else- 
where he says: κατελθόντος τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ ἐπὶ τὸ ὕδωρ, καὶ rip ἀνήφθη ev τῷ 
*Topddvy—‘ When Jesus went down to the water, a fire also was kindled 
in the Jordan’ (Dial., c. Ixxxviii.; Epiphanius, Heer. xxx., 13). The 
writer believes that both in this narrative of the Baptism, and in other 
important parts of John’s Gospel, we shall find the peculiar aspect of 
this Gospel in comparison with other Gospels by observing that there 15 
relation to a going down to Service on the Servants’ Grade for the good 
of others. There is much in the Gospel to illustrate the words: ‘If - 
any man willeth to do His will, he shall know of the teaching’ (vii. 17). 
In John’s Gospel, while John acts as the witness-bearer on the S. Grade, 
he yet belongs to the Y. M. Grade as well, and has its faith. He has 
simply gone down to the S. Grade to render Service by bearing witness 
to the Light. It is this having gone down in Service which places 
John’s narrative in moral advance of the narratives given by the other 
Bvangelists. 

Another of the days of the Son of Man is described in verses 35-42. 
In the previous day, John’s testimony had respect to Jesus as the Lamb 
of Propitiation, and to the Divine Side of that Propitiatory Lamb 
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This following day of the Son of Man relates to Jesus as our Moral 
Example. The Propitiatory aspect is not introduced. John is looking 
to Jesus as the meek and gentle Lamb, whose walk we are to follow. 
He looks upon Him as He walks. ‘To that aspect he calls attention, 
saying, Behold the Lamb! To set forth Christ as an Example implies 
imitation on the part of those who are addressed. Hence we see some 
of John’s disciples beginning to follow Jesus. By this rule Christians 
have ever walked : 


‘They marked the footsteps that He trod, 
His zeal inspired their breasts.’ 


The younger Pliny wisely concluded that it ‘was most foolish not to 
take the best things for imitation’—‘ Nam stultissimum credo, ad 
imitandum non optima quzeque preeponere’ (Lib. I, Epis. V.). If we 
apply this rule to morals, we shall all imitate Christ. 

This portion of Scripture might pre-eminently be entitled, ‘De 
Imitatione Christi.’ In bearing testimony to Jesus as our Exemplary 
Lamb, John is acting on the Grade of Servants. He is bearing witness 
that others may believe, and so is rendering Godly Service for the 
good of others. Asa servant, he is spoken of as standing. Otherwise, 
his standing is in contrast with the walk of Jesus, implying that John 
ceases to be a leader where Jesus comes before men as the Pattern of a 
righteous walk. John is not jealous of Jesus. He is willing for all his 
disciples to leave him if they will follow the Lamb. The expression, 
‘These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever He goeth’ 
(Rev. xiv. 4), implies that Jesus is the Lamb of Example, as well as the 
Lamb of Propitiation. ‘To the former aspect John now testifies : 
‘ Again, on the morrow, John was standing, and two of his disciples, 
and he looked upon Jesus as He walked, and saith, Behold the Lamb 
of God! And the two disciples heard him speak, and they followed 
Jesus’ (verses 35-37). In these references to walking, standing, follow- 
ing, etc., there is something out of harmony with literal history, and the 
relationship of Jesus to John. ‘The narrative, in this respect, is very 
suggestive of something moral. Looking to the walk of Jesus, and 
crying, Behold the Lamb! and following Jesus, these features better 
accord with moral than with literal history. Merely to look on a literal 
person walking, or to follow Him, does not necessarily imply moral 
advancement ; but it is otherwise when the history is read as moral 
history. We have all thus to imitate Christ. He is far above us in 
wisdom, and power, and goodness; but He is not too high for our 
imitation. The artist may copy the drifting clouds or golden sunset, 
though he cannot attain unto them ; and so we may copy our exalted 
Saviour, though His greatness passes knowledge. This following of 
Jesus, and the turning of Christ to encourage those thus following, 
illustrate Herbert’s words : 


“°Tis true we cannot reach Christ’s fortieth day, 
Yet to go part of that religious way, 
Is better than to rest. 
We cannot reach our Saviour’s purity, 
Yet are we bid, Be holy even as He, 
In both let’s do our best. 
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Who goeth in the way which Christ hath gone, 
Is much more sure to meet with Him, than one 
That travelleth by-ways, 
Perhaps my God, though He be far before, 
May turn, and take me by the hand, and more, 
May strengthen my decays.’ 

Mention is made of two disciples, the name of one being afterwards 
given. Canon Farrar thinks that ‘the other suppressed his name 
because he was the narrator, the beloved disciple, the Evangelist, 
St. John’ (‘ Life of Christ,’ Vol. I, p. 146). The writer believes that 
two disciples are introduced in order to show that they who walk after 
Jesus, imitating Him, walk in love. It is said: ‘Shall two walk 
together, except they have agreed? (Amos ili. 3). Paul says: ‘Be ye 
therefore imitators of God, as beloved children, and walk in love, even 
as Christ also loved you’ (Ephes. v. 1, 2). This idea of walking in 
love would not have been in the narrative had only one disciple been 
represented as following Jesus: ‘Two are better than one, because they 
have a good reward for their labour. For if they fall, the one will lift 
up his fellow; but woe to him that is alone when he falleth, and hath 
not another to lift him up’ (Eccles. iv. 9, 10). Bunyan recognised the 
law of pilgrim fellowship in causing Christian to travel with a companion, 
first Faithful, then Hopeful: ‘Then did Christian vaingloriously smile, 
because he had gotten the start of his brother; but not taking good 
heed to his feet, he suddenly stumbled and fell, and could not rise up 
again until Faithful came up to help him. Then I saw in my dream 
they went on very lovingly together, and had sweet discourse of all 
things that had happened to them in their pilgrimage.’ In other cases, 
as in the journey to Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 13), we have the walk of love 
exemplified in two disciples. 

They who imitate the Saviour’s walk will not be left by Him without 
encouragement. ‘The Shepherd whom the sheep follow often turns to 
behold His sheep, and to encourage them. Jesus is not a Leader who 
despises His followers. When their souls follow hard after Him, He 
will turn to them in kindness; and they who began by imitating His 
walk will soon be permitted to see His face, and to hear His voice. 
No one said to Him, There are two men following You; nor did the 
disciples call to Him to draw His attention. He turns to all who turn 
to Him: ‘And Jesus turned and looked at (θεασάμενος) them following, 
and saith unto them, What seek ye?’ (verse 38). It was not a passing 
glance which Jesus gave, but a kindly and steadfast looking at them. 
He does not say, Whom seek ye? but, What seek ye? He would 
have from them the confession that they are not following Him for the 
‘sake of an advantage, but for His own sake, and in love to Him. 
They who begin to imitate Christ in His walk will soon want to share 
His home and fellowship: ‘O that I knew where I might find Him, 
‘that I might come even to His seat’ (Job xxiii. 3). 

The writer does not accept the views of some expositors who look 
upon a change of name as a mere indication of the writer having written 
for people speaking a certain language. Thus, when we have the 
phrase: ‘Rabbi (which is to say, being interpreted, Master),’ some 
‘would say: This sentence shows that John wrote for people who did 
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not understand Hebrew, and hence he translates the word ‘ Rabbi.’ 
Such a term as ‘ Rabbi’ would be widely known, and not be likely to 
need interpretation. We have seen that the change of name in respect 
to Abram, Sara, Jacob, is full of significance. Philo says that he heard 
a godless atheist who sneered at the gift to Abram of another letter 
‘Alpha’ to his name, and to Sara of another letter ‘Résh,’ but Philo 
shows that in such cases, as well as in Adam’s gift of names, the im- 
press may indicate the power, the little the great, the sense-perceptive 
the intellectually-perceptive, and the manifest the unmanifest——AAAda τὰ 
τοιαῦτα χαρακτῆρες δυνάμεών εἶσι, βραχεῖς μεγάλων, αἰσθητοὶ νοητῶν, 
φανεροὶ ἀδήλων (De Mut. Nom., cc. viii, 1χ.). In his Tract on the 
change of Names, Philo generally uses the word ‘interpreted’ not in the 
sense of a change from one language to another, but in the sense of 
definition. Thus: “Eppnvevetar Σάρα μὲν ἀρχή ov— Sarah interpreted 
is My Princess’ (c. xi.). ᾿Αβρὰμ yap ἑρμηνεύεται μετέωρος πατήρ--- For 
Abraham interpreted is Father of Elevation’ (c. ix.). He uses the term 
‘interpreted’ with some modification, as when he speaks of such names 
as ‘Methuselah’ having a double interpretation (ἑρμηνευθὲν διπλοῦν, 
De Post. Cain., 12), to send out death in killing and to cast out death 
in abolishing it. But in all these changes of names it is assumed by 
him that the name has a special meaning. Clem. Alex. uses the word 
almost in the sense of, ‘signify,’ thus: ‘ Fittingly, then, they reckon that 
the number seven is without mother [ap2jropa—that is, not made by 
multiplying two numbers together, and so begetting it], and without off- 
spring, interpreting (ἑρμηνεύοντες) the Sabbath, and showing in allegory 
(ἀλληγοροῦντες) a species of rest’ (Strom., Lib. VI., p. 682). In the 
case before us we have not merely a change in the form or spelling of 
the name, but a change from one language to another. Just as little 
phrases like ‘this day,’ etc., have a meaning in them, so the writer 
believes that the words thus changed by John are changed with a moral 
purpose. The change is from Hebrew to Greek, and the writer believes 
that it indicates a change from what is Jewish in its aspect, to what is 
‘Christian in its aspect. Otherwise it is a change from what pertains to 
a Jerusalem or Sinai beneath, to a Jerusalem above or Zion. The 
principle here brought before us is that of the Imitation of Christ. So 
Simeon first represented Service on the Servants’ Grade, and then we 
saw how that Principle was elevated to the Y. M. Grade. It underwent 
translation. So is it with this Principle of Imitation of Jesus. First 
John said: Behold the Lamb! © The disciples followed Him awhile in 
that aspect as the Lamb meek and gentle. But the Lamb is according 
to the flesh. He has higher aspects. When Jesus turns and speaks to 
them, they assume the character of disciples. This is a higher form of 
imitation. First they regard Him as a Teacher in the Jewish realm, 
and say ‘Rabbi.’ But Jesus Himself has a higher aspect wherein He is 
not as a Rabbi or Jewish Teacher, but wherein He is the World’s 
Teacher, and, as we have seen from Luke 11. 46, is in the midst of its 
teachers. It is in this sense that ‘ Rabbi,’ when interpreted, or trans- 
lated into the Christian sphere, becomes ‘Teacher.’ The reader may 
doubt this view, but we shall see other evidences of its truth. In Latin 
the word ‘interpret’ is sometimes used to denote a change from one 
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thing into another, as when Tertullian speaks of men who interpret or 
change safety into destruction—‘Salutem perditionem interpretantes’ 
(Contra Gnost. Scorp., ¢. i.). 

These imitators of Christ not merely want to be with Christ as the 
Rabbi on the S. Grade. They wish to know where He dwelleth. The 
word μένεις (verse 38) shows that they have in view an abiding dwelling. 
But the dwelling of Jesus, His abiding habitation, is Zion. He had no 
settled dwelling on earth, where He had not where to lay His head 
(Luke ix. 58). Does it not seem strange to the literalist that Jesus 
should be dwelling in Bethany beyond Jordan, or wherever John was 
now baptizing? What evidence have we that there was any literal 
Bethany beyond Jordan? And what fancies are raised in the mind by 
the thought of the Saviour, in His loneliness, dwelling in that wild 
region in some house unknown to John’s disciples. Does the literalist 
think that Jesus thus dwelt by the Jordan? ‘The writer holds that it is 
an error to think that He did. He believes that the word ‘see,’ in 
verse 39, has a spiritual application to Zion. John is not alluding to 
any earthly dwelling. He is showing us, first, How the Baptist looked 
on the walk of Jesus as the Lamb. Then, how John bare witness of 
Him as thus walking. Then, how John’s disciples began to walk after 
Jesus in love, two following the Lamb. ‘Then, how Jesus turned to 
encourage those who thus followed and imitated Him. ‘Then, how they 
owned Him as Rabbi and wished to come even to His dwelling in 
Zion. ‘In Salem also is His tabernacle, and His dwelling-place in 
Zion’ (Ps. Ixxvi. 2). Their longing might be expressed in the Psalmist’s 
words: ‘O send out Thy light and Thy truth, let them lead me; Let 
them bring me unto Thy holy hill, And to Thy tabernacles’ (Ps. xliii. 3). 
‘And they said unto Him, Rabbi (which is to say being interpreted, 
Master), where abidest Thou?’ (verse 38). On the ordinary view, it is 
difficult to see why an Apostle should be inspired to tell us what is the 
Greek equivalent for the Hebrew word ‘ Rabbi.’ Such a piece of philo- 
logical information does not bear its moral lesson on its front. But it is 
otherwise if we regard this word ‘interpreted’ as relating to the transi- 
tion from the Principle of Teaching as embodied in Christ the Rabbi, 
to the principle of Teaching as embodied in Christ the world’s Teacher. 
While one word suggests a limitation to a Jewish Realm, the other word 
knows no such geographical restriction. 

When they who are Christ’s abide in Him they will ‘ walk even as He 
walked’ (1 John ii. 6). As they show their desire for closer fellowship 
with their Master, instead of being rebuffed they will be made welcome. 
‘He saith unto them, Come and ye shall see’ (ὄφεσθε). The word 
‘come’ appears to refer to a coming to Jesus which is on the Servants’ 
Grade, but the word ‘see’ is not used here in its relation to the 
S. Grade and fleshly seeing, but it is used in relation to the Grade of 
Tongues, and the sight of faith. What great advantage would it have 
been to two men merely to see where Jesus lived? His words: ‘Come, 
and ye shall see,’ suggest something good, but merely to look on a 
Jewish house could not greatly benefit them. It is otherwise if we 
regard the words as referring to a vision of the heavenly abiding place. 
But before these imitators of Christ can see where He abides on Zion’s 
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hill and the Grade of Tongues, they must come to Him as the Teacher 
on the S. Grade. Thus we see that those who begin following the 
Lamb follow Him to heaven. 
‘Down in the valley, or upon the mountain steep, 
Close beside my Saviour would my soul ever keep, 
He will lead me safely in the path that he has trod, 
Up to where they gather on the hills of God.’ 


These imitators come to Jesus at His word. ‘They have the vision of 
faith, and see the dwelling on Zion’s hill. As yet, however, the aspect 
is Sinaitic. They have come to Jesus as the Rabbi, and they are 
coming to Zion Sinaitically, and not by the Seed Process. But though 
these two imitators pertain to what is Sinaitic, that Sinaitic Day, in 
relation to the Jewish era, was far spent. It was the tenth hour. It 
could yet be called ‘To-day’ (Heb. iii. 12). But the better day of the 
Christian Age was at hand (2 Pet. iii. 10). This Principle of Imitation 
of Christ, as embodied in the two disciples, and in a Sinaitic aspect, 
abides in Zion through that Jewish day. Then it will assume a higher 
aspect as Christ is known not as the Rabbi, but as Jesus of Nazareth 
‘(verse 45). Then, instead of men merely finding Jesus through the 
testimony of others, He will also find them (verse 43). ‘They came 
therefore, and saw where He abode, and they abode with Him that 
day ; it was about the tenth hour’ (verse 39). As it was in regard to 
the zonion Jewish day, so will it be in regard to the day of our life. 
If we imitate Him, and come to Him, we shall have the vision of faith, 
and when the shadows of evening are falling we shall still abide with 
Him. He will not cast us off in the time of old age. We shall lie 
down to rest after life’s day is over, and feel that we are in the care of 
One who will surely make us dwell in safety. 

We are next shown how those who have been directed by Christian 
testimony, and have imitated and found Christ, themselves testify to 
others, and try to bring others to imitate and find Him. In verse 41 
the words οὗτος and ‘find’ are used of Andrew. So the word ‘hearing’ 
is used in relation to him in verse 40. ‘These words all betoken the 
S. Grade. But in verse 39 we see that Andrew and the other disciple 
had been permitted to see where Jesus abode. They must therefore 
have been raised to the Grade of Tongues, and to the vision of faith. 
But here, in respect of Peter, we find him on the 5. Grade. Τί is clear 
therefore that, like John the Baptist and Esther in her feasts, Andrew 
has gone down again to the S. Grade to render Godly Service to others. 
This is another illustration of a Principle that appears to be of much 
importance, and especially in John’s Gospel. We see also that an effort 
to bring others to Christ enters into the principle of Imitation of Christ. 
If we do imitate Him we shall certainly try to win others, as well as to 
walk in His way ourselves. In fact, winning others was a part of His 
walk. 

We now come face to face with an important difficulty. The writer 
has avowed his conviction that it is only to introduce the idea of walking 
in love that reference is made to two disciples following Jesus. But the 
fact remains that one of these disciples is said to be called Andrew, and 
he is also said to find his brother Simon Peter. It will be alleged: It is 
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clear from the Epistles that there were such men as Peter, and James, 
etc., and how then can it be said that the men bearing these names, 
who are referred to in the Gospels, are not literal men? And if they be 
literal men, how can it be contended that the history is not literal 
history? Some discrepancies exist in early statements respecting the 
Apostles. Thus Eusebius speaks of the Apostles as τὸν βίον ἀκριβῶς κεκα- 
θαρμένοι, καὶ ἀρετῇ πάσῃ τὰς ψυχὰς κεκοσμημένοι---- Men of very pure life, 
and having their souls adorned with every virtue’ (H. E., Lib. IIL, § 24), 
while Barnabas says that Christ chose for His Apostles men ὄντας ὑπὲρ 
πᾶσαν ἁμαρτίαν ἀνομωτέρους--- lawless beyond all sin,’ that He might 
show that He had not come to call the righteous but sinners to repent- 
ance (c. v.). Mythical incidents are grouped around the lives and 
words and actions of the Apostles, as in the account of Paul and Hecla, 
and the various Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles. But admitting these 
things, the fact remains that the New Testament must have had some 
writers, and Christian Churches must have had some Teachers and 
Founders. The Apostles set their names as the writers to some of the 
Epistles. Eusebius, Irenzus, and others quote some of the words of 
Papias, who claimed to have conversed with elders who could tell him 
the sayings of Andrew, Peter, Philip, Thomas, James, Matthew, or other 
disciples of the Lord. The writer thinks that there are two noticeable 
features in the words of Papias. The first is that while he professes to: 
have conversed with men who knew the Apostles, and could repeat their 
words, he does not say that any of these men claimed to have seen 
Christ. But if they knew Peter and James so well, it is strange that 
they had not more to tell about Christ. The second feature is the 
peculiar way in which Papias speaks of these things as pertaining to 
faith and the faithful. Thus, he says he did not take delight in those 
narrating strange commandments, but in those ‘relating the command- 
ments given from the Lord to faith, and arising from the Truth itself ’— 
ἀλλὰ τοῖς Tas Tapa τοῦ Κυρίου τῇ πίστει δεδομένας, καὶ ἀπ’ αὐτῆς παρα- 
γινομένας τῆς ἀληθείας (Euseb., H. E., Lib. 111., c. xxxix.). The words 
τῇ πίστει, after the analogy of 1 Tim. i. 11, may mean ‘to have in 
trust,’ but this is not so probable as that they mean ‘to faith.’ Irenzeus, 
after saying that Papias was.a hearer (ἀκουστὴς) of John, and a friend 
(ἑταῖρος) of Polycarp, tells us that he wrote five Books, and that he 
added to say: ‘Hec autem credibilia sunt credentibus. Et Juda, 
inquit, proditore non credente, et interrogante, Quomodo ergo tales 
geniture ἃ Domino perficientur? dixisse Dominum, Videbunt qui 
venient in illa’—‘ But these things are credible to the believing. And 
Judas, he says, the betrayer, not believing, and asking by what means 
such generations will be perfected by the Lord, that the Lord said, They 
will see who come into those things’ (Lib. V., c. xxxiii.). On this 
subject generally the writer would state his view thus : 

1. He has already urged that in the latter part of the New Testament, 
beginning with the latter part of the Acts of the Apostles, we have 
clearer evidence of literal history than in the preceding part of the Bible 
Instead of speaking in the third person the writers speak in the first 
person. This is a token of the literal nature of the history. 

2. Even in this literal portion of Scripture the Apostles often express 
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themselves according to the methods of moral history, as in Paul’s 
allusions to women speaking in churches, and in Peter’s description of 
the earth and its works being burnt up (2 Pet. iii.). Hence it is 
possible, even in reading these Epistles, to mistake the spiritual for the 
literal. 

3. It is clear from many ancient historians that there were literal kings 
called Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, etc. Yet it is equally clear from 
Scripture that such kings are often used in it as moral symbols. Thus 
Pharaoh is a dragon in the seas (Ezek. xxxii. 2), whose blood is to 
water the land wherein he swims (verse 6). In our examination of 
Genesis and Exodus we have seen how certain names of kings are used 
as signs. 

4. As it is with the names of kings, so is it with the names of places. 
There were literally such places as Egypt, Babylon, Jerusalem, Mount 
Zion, the Euphrates, etc. Yet we have seen from many evidences that 
such places are used in Scripture as symbols of something lying in a 
moral sphere. When we come to Mount Zion we do not come to 
Palestine. So the Euphrates of Eden is no more a literal river than the 
Euphrates in which four Angels are said to be bound (Rev. ix. 14). 

5. As it was in the Old Testament so do we find it to be in the New 
Testament. There were such places as Jerusalem, Nazareth, Bethlehem, 
Bethany. Yet Paul identifies Jerusalem with the Sinaitic Covenant 
(Gal. iv. 25). From the history of the Incarnation and the CEconomy 
we have seen that Nazareth, Bethlehem, etc., are all used as moral 
symbols. Literal geographical fact is made subservient to this end, as 
when Bethany is located beyond Jordan (John i. 28). This view may 
be objected to by some, but do such persons suppose that literal waters 
are to run from a sanctuary at Jerusalem to heal the Dead Sea? (Ezek. 
xlvii. 1, 8), or to flow in two streams, one to the Dead Sea, and the other 
to the Mediterranean ? (Zech. xiv. 8). 

6. The same system of using places as signs is also used in the New 
Testament respecting persons. We know from evidence beyond all 
question that there were literal persons named Augustus, Tiberius, 
Herod, Archelaus, Pilate, etc. Yet we have seen reason to conclude 
that, as such persons are used in the New Testament, they are used as 
moral symbols. What is said of them does not pertain to a literal but 
to a moral sphere. 

7. This law of personification is used both in a bad and ina good 
sense. Thus Herod, Pilate, and Tiberius, are used as symbols of Evil 
Principles. But Augustus and Ahasuerus are used as symbols of the 
Divine Saviour Himself. It would not be out of harmony with the 
foregoing principles if certain literal men, to whom Jesus specially 
revealed Himself, should be used, and honoured by being used, as 
symbols of good and everlasting Principles, lying in a moral sphere. 
Zion is far more dear to us, and far more honoured because used as a 
symbol of heaven, than because of some natural beauty and Jewish and 
historical associations. So it is by being used as symbols of immortal 
truths that the names of the Apostles are most glorified, and that they 
become, in the truest sense, Foundations of the Heavenly City (Rev. 
ΧΧΙ. 14). 
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8. In forming an opinion as to the various Apostles named in the 
Gospel, the writer would be led by what is said in those parts of the 
New Testament that are written in the first person. He holds that in 
cases where Apostles named in the Gospel are altogether ignored in the 
later Epistles, or only alluded to in terms of moral history, it would not 
be right to conclude that because such persons are named in the Gospels, 
they must have had a literal existence. It is especially in reference to 
Judas that this remark is made. We shall see strong evidence to show 
that the Judas of the Gospels is not a literal man, and there is nothing 
in the Epistles to show that some literal man was used as a symbol of 
this Evil Principle called Judas. 

g. There is direct Scriptural evidence to show that some good men, 
and some who were companions of Jesus, were used as signs. Isaiah 
says: ‘ Behold I, and the children whom the Lord hath given me, are 
for signs’ (Is. vii. 18). So Ezekiel, in many actions, is a sign, such 
actions, however, only being described in word, not actually done 
(iv. 3). In one passage wherein Joshua, like his namesake who 
succeeded Moses, appears to prefigure Christ, His companions, who 
appear to prefigure Apostles, are expressly said to be signs. ‘ Hear, 
now, O Joshua the High Priest, Thou and Thy fellows that sit before 
Thee, for they are men which are a sign, for behold I will bring forth 
My Servant the Branch’ (Zech. 111. 8). To say that the men which sit 
before Joshua as His fellows are a sign, in case Joshua does prefigure 
Jesus, goes far to justify what is here being urged. 

On the foregoing views we may now ask, What principles are 
symbolized in Andrew and Peter? In considering that question, we 
may fairly accept the following particulars : 

1. In Luke iii. 1 Herod and Philip are said to be brothers. We have 
seen that both these names symbolize something fleshly. It is probable 
that it is on account of the fleshly affinity between the Principles 
symbolized in these two names that Herod and Philip are said to be 
brothers. By the same law, since Andrew and Peter are brothers, they 
probably represent Principles that are in close affinity. 

2. Since these two men are here introduced into the narrative of that 
day of the Son of Man which describes and relates to the Imitation of 
Jesus, it is naturally to be inferred that Andrew and Simon represent 
Principles that are involved in such Imitation of Christ. 

3. According to the numerous antecedents, both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New Testament, that have been already considered, 
we may expect to find an indication of the nature of these two 
Principles in the names ‘Andrew’ and ‘Simon’ borne by these men. 

4. While Andrew has but one name, Simon has other names. More- 
over, these changed names are given by Jesus Himself. Hence it would 
appear that while Andrew represents a Principle that has but one aspect, 
Simon represents a Principle that has more aspects than one. 

The name ᾿Ανδρέας, ‘ Andrew,’ is a derivative from the word ἀνὴρ, 
‘Man,’ of which the genitive is ἀνδρός. It is used in a variety of forms, 
all relating to man. Sometimes it is used of a man’s image or statue, 
as when Pausanias speaks of ‘Statues’ (avdpudvres) being in a building 
(Lib. VIII., c. xxxi.). In another form it is used in a moral sense, and 
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is synonymous with the Latin ‘ Virtus,’ meaning ‘ Manliness,’ ‘ Fortitude,’ 
‘Courage.’ Thus Diodorus Siculus says that Moses taught the young 
‘to practise endurance and manliness ’—xaprepiav τὲ καὶ ἀνδρείαν ἀσκεῖν 
(Eclog. Ex., Lib. XL.). Both as respects the form of the word and its 
moral meaning, it is this latter signification which best accords with the 
name ‘ Andrew’ as used by John. Andrew appears to be a symbol of 
that Principle which we have in mind when we speak of Moral Courage. 
It is Manliness or Valour in respect to Religion and Religious Duties. 
Since it is not invariably manifested in a Christian realm, but is shown 
in a Jewish realm as well, instead of calling it Christian Valour, we may 
call it by the more general name of Godly Valour. This Principle is 
one of the leading Principles required ina Religious Life. It is involved 
in the open imitation of Jesus, the meek and gentle Lamb. Paul often 
commends it, as when he says: ‘Quit you like men’—dvdpiferGe 
(x Cor. xvi. 13). Bunyan honours it in Mr. Valiant for Truth, who 
keeps Mr. Despondency under charge, and of whom it is sung: 


‘Who would true valour see, 

Let him come hither, 

One here will constant be, 
Come wind, come weather, 

There’s no discouragement 

Shall make Him once relent 

His first avow’d intent 
To be a pilgrim. 

Whoso beset him round 
With dismal stories, 

Do but themselves confound, 
His strength the more is, 

No lion can him fright, 

He'll with a giant fight, 

But he will have a right 
To be a pilgrim. 

Hobgoblin, nor foul fiend, 
Can daunt his spirit, 

He knows he at the end 
Shall life inherit. 

Then fancies fly away, 

He'll not fear what men say, 

He'll labour night and day 
To be a pilgrim.’ 

The name ‘Simon’ is equivalent to the name ‘Simeon.’ In some 
ancient writings it is rendered ‘Simeon’ (Revised Version, 2 Pet. 1. 1). 
Both are from the Hebrew YD’, ‘To hearken,’ ‘To take heed,’ then, 
‘To obey’ (Exod. xxiv. 7). As we have seen from the account of 
Simeon the brother of Joseph, and the account of Simeon who took 
Christ in his arms, the word is essentially connected with the Principle 
of Obedience or Service. It may be said that Godly Valour is as a 
brother to Godly Obedience. One is virtually implied in the other. 
We cannot be valiant for God, but we must in the very deed obey 
Him ; and we cannot faithfully obey God without finding that we have 
need of Valour. If we will live godly, we must suffer persecution. 
The good soldier must endure hardness. Godly Valour must go before 
in this matter of obedience. Those who are beginning to follow Jesus 
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know how hard it is to get courage enough to take up the cross, and to 
openly confess Christ before men. Duty becomes easy as we become 
bold. Thus it is Andrew, or Godly Valour, who brings to Jesus Simon, 
or Godly Obedience. 

There are, however, several different aspects in this Principle of 
Godly Obedience. First of all, it is a Principle that finds a peculiar 
exemplification in Christ, who came not to do His own will, but the 
will of Him that sent Him (John vi. 38). Secondly, this Principle may 
simply have respect to our own personal Obedience to God’s will, or it 
may also have respect to Service rendered to others for Christ’s sake. 
The distinction between these two latter aspects of Obedience is 
important. We shall see that it is recognised in the varying uses of 
Peter’s name. When a man repents of sin, believes in Jesus, denies 
his lusts, prays, meditates in the law, worships, he is obeying God, but 
his obedience is personal. It is not that he is directly seeking to serve 
others for Christ’s sake. But when a man testifies to Christ, teaches in 
a Sunday-school, supports evangelistic or missionary work, he is then 
rendering Christian Service to others. The Bible, in its use of grade- 
words, shows that this latter kind of Service is important. It gives it 
distinct recognition. Especially is this Principle recognised in John’s 
Gospel. Through the Age of Chivalry this principle of Service was 
having its evolution : 

‘Nought is more honorable to a knight, 
Ne better doth beseeme brave chevalry, 
Then to defend the feeble in their right 


And wrong redresse in such as wend awry.’ 
(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. V., cant. 11.) 


The writer has generally spoken of this aspect of Obedience as Godly 
Service and Humble Service. He will continue so to speak of it, while 
he will use the phrase Godly Obedience in relation to that aspect of 
Obedience which is personal. In thus speaking, the writer does not 
mean that the two kinds of Obedience are in actual distinction. Even 
a godly life is a testimony to others. But inasmuch as the Bible makes 
a distinction between the two aspects, and inasmuch as the man living 
a godly life may either be seeking to be good for his own spiritual 
welfare, or may be seeking to win others to Christ, we may, for all 
practical purposes, regard these aspects of Obedience as distinct. 

A third principle that we shall find exemplified in Peter’s varying 
names is that it is by this Principle of Obedience and Service that 
Christ is carrying out His purposes, and building up His Church. 
Through His own obedience many were to be made righteous 
(Rom. v. 19). But even in rendering that obedience, Jesus was within 
His followers, not without. Hence they were being obedient in Him. 
It may be hard for the reader to adapt himself to this recognition of 
Christ as within. He can better think of Him, perhaps, according to 
artistic representations. But the very word ‘Wherefore,’ in 2 Cor. v. 17, 
is of itself sufficient to bring the ordinary conception of what the 
Saviour was into question. That word, taken in connection with the 
preceding verse, implies that when we cease to know Christ after the 
flesh old things pass away, and all becomes new. But surely a man 
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might have known Christ as a Man living in Palestine, and then, after 
the Saviour’s death, he might have ceased thus to know Him, and yet 
the man himself have undergone no change. ‘The fact that by thus 
ceasing to know Christ after the flesh the man comes into a new 
creation shows that knowing Christ after the flesh does not mean 
knowing Him as we know one another. Paul refers to the dependence 
of his success upon Christian Obedience: ‘Being in readiness to 
avenge all disobedience when your obedience shall be fulfilled’ 
(2 Cor. x. 6). We work together with Christ (2 Cor. vi. 1). ‘It was 
God’s good pleasure through the foolishness of the preaching to save 
them that believe’ (1 Cor. i. 51). ‘God chose the foolish things of the 
world, that He might put to shame them that are wise’ (verse 27). 
Thus the Principle of Humble Service, which includes the bearing of 
testimony, or Preaching of the Gospel, is inseparably associated with 
the founding and perfecting of the Church. 

In the latter part of the narrative of this Day of Christ, we have an 
account of Andrew bringing Simon to Jesus. In verse 39, we read of 
the two disciples coming—that is, they are on the S. Grade. But they 
also see where He abides—that is, they come to the vision of Faith, 
and see Zion, or the Grade of Tongues. Then, in verse 40, the 
narrative, which, in the words ‘saw where He abode,’ had glanced at 
the Grade of Tongues, goes back again to the Grade of Servants. 
Mention is made of hearing John, and the word ‘hearing’ shows the 
S. Grade. So, in verse 41, we have twice the word ‘find,’ which also 
relates to the S. Grade. It shows that Andrew, or Godly Valour, is now 
on the 5. Grade. Further, nothing is said in any of these verses of 
Simon testifying to others. Hence it is evident that he is not here a 
symbol of Humble Service, but of Godly Obedience simply. More- 
over, when Andrew finds Simon, the latter has not yet been to Jesus. 
Hence he must represent Godly Obedience in a Jewish aspect. 
Andrew’s words, however, show that it is Obedience as shown by those 
who are expecting a Messiah. It appears, therefore, that ‘Simon’ is a 
name used of Godly Obedience in a Jewish aspect, and as shown by 
those who are brought to imitate the meekness and gentleness of Jesus 
the Lamb. First, Andrew, or Godly Valour, is said to find ‘his own 
brother Simon.’ This appears to refer to Godly Obedience in its lowest 
aspect. It has not even come to Jesus yet. But the Principle of Godly 
Valour is the mouthpiece of the two who have walked in love, and 
found Jesus on the S. Grade, and seen His dwelling in Zion. He says: 
‘We have found the Messiah.’ His word ‘found’ shows that he is 
speaking of the Messiah, or Anointed, as on the S. Grade. The name 
‘Messiah’ means ‘Anointed,’ as does the name ‘Christ.’ Eusebius 
has a chapter showing how the names ‘Jesus’ and ‘Christ’ ‘ were 
honoured of old by God-loving prophets’—zap’ αὐτοῖς τοῖς πάλαι 
Θεοφιλέσι προφήταις τετίμητο (H. E., § 11). He refers to Moses giving 
the name of anointed to the High Priest. So kings were regarded as 
the Lord’s anointed. Eusebius appears to look on such anointed 
persons as types of the Christ. In like manner, when Andrew says, 
‘We have found the Messiah,’ his words show that he is referring to 
the finding of Jesus, the anointed Priest and King, in an earthly aspect. 
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But these two disciples had not only come; they had seen Christ’s 
abiding place. So when mention has been made of ‘finding’ the 
Messiah, we have again the word ‘interpreted.’ This appears to glance 
at Christ as He is in His abiding place. The words, ‘which is, being 
interpreted, Christ,’ whether regarded as written by John, or as spoken 
by Andrew, are not mere philological information. There was little 
need to tell the world that ‘ Messiah’ meant ‘anointed.’ The phrase 
is according to the peculiar use and meaning of such words as 
‘translate.’ Analogous idioms, betokening a transference from one 
form to another, are used in regard to the Gnostics by Irenzus : ‘Si 
enim mundi fabricator non ἃ semetipso fecit hzec, sed quemadmodum 
nullius momenti artifex, et quasi primum discens puer, de alienis 
archetypis transtulit,’ etc.—‘ For if the Maker of the world (Demiurgus) 
did not make these things from Himself, but as an Artificer of no 
weight, and as a boy just learning, transferred them from strange 
archetypes,’ etc. (Lib. 11., c. vi). ‘Quia autem parabolas, quz 
quzruntur et ipsee quomodo dictz sint, male ad eum qui adinventus est 
ab ipsis transfigurantes, allum nunc qui ante nunquam quesitus est, 
generant, manifestum est ’—‘ But it is manifest that, badly transfiguring 
the parables, which are investigated by them, to Him (Demiurgus) who 
has been curiously invented by themselves, they have now generated 
another [God] who never before was sought after’ (Id., c. x.). 

It will be seen that the words ‘his own’ (τὸν ἔδιον) accompany the 
word ‘brother.’ ‘There is a peculiar fitness in this, inasmuch as Andrew 
or Godly Valour is on the S. Grade, and he is ‘ finding’ Simon on the 
same grade. Hence Simon is here a closer brother to Andrew than 
when the higher and spiritual forms of Godly Obedience come in. 
Simon is only own brother in this special sense of being on the same 
grade, when Godly Obedience is in its first and lowest, that is the Jewish, 
form. Hence it is said: ‘This one (οὗτος) findeth first his own brother 
Simon’ (verse 41). When he finds him he leads him to Jesus. But it 
is not said that he leads him to the abiding place. He is only leading 
the Principle of Godly Obedience to imitation of the meek and gentle 
Lamb. But even after he has thus led him to Jesus, the Saviour still 
designates him Simon. But now that through testimony borne by John 
and John’s disciples, Simon or Godly Obedience has been brought from 
its lower Jewish aspect to imitation of the Lamb, Jesus adds to him the 
name ‘John.’ He calls him Simon, the Son of John. This appears to 
glance at John the Baptist, who first testified to Jesus as the Lamb for 
imitation. Still, as when he was Andrew’s own brother, the aspect of 
Simon is Sinaitic, and it pertains to the S. Grade. It is a matter of 
little importance to us to know that Peter’s father was a man named 
‘John.’ But it is not so unimportant to know that Simon is here Godly 
Obedience, and that he is a son of John in the sense that he has been 
led by the testimony of John the Baptist, the witness-bearer of Repent- 
ance, to imitate Jesus the Lamb. There is a sonship which is not of 
flesh and blood. Paul says: ‘In Christ Jesus I begat you through the 
Gospel’ (1 Cor. iv. 15), and he designates Timothy : ‘my true child in 
faith’ (x Tim. i. 2). The ideas of fatherhood and sonship are often 
used in reference to what lies beyond the literal realm. Thus Jabal was 
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the father of tent-dwellers (Gen. iv. 20), and Joseph was a father to 
Pharaoh (xly. 8). As having disciples and being at the head of those 
who imitate the Lamb, John the Baptist is the father of Simon. Itis , 
Repentance that leads to this Godly Obedience, which is exemplified in 
imitating Jesus the Lamb. Eusebius appears to think that Joshua and 
Hoshea (Numb. xiii. 8) were two different names (H. E., § 11). Abram 
and Jacob had each two names. But in the case of Simon, Godly 
Obedience appears to have two fathers according to its different aspects. 
In so far as it is of the S. Grade, and in a Jewish and Sinaitic aspect, it 
is Simon the son of John, that is John the Baptist. But in so far as it 
is Godly Obedience in a spiritual aspect, pertaining to the realm of Zion 
where it has a revelation beyond what flesh and blood could teach, it is 
Simon the Son of the Dove. The word ‘ Jonah’ in Matt. xvi. 17, means 
‘Dove.’ This is probably in relation to the Spirit or Mind of the Son 
of God which came down in the Baptism. To this passage in Matthew 
reference will presently be made again. When Simon, the son of John, 
has thus come to Jesus, the Saviour foretells two higher changes to befall 
this principle of Godly Obedience. As yet he is on the S. Grade. But 
as the Simeon who took Christ in his arms was translated and morally 
elevated, so Simon was to be elevated. His elevation, however, appears 
first to refer to the elevation of Godly Obedience in a Sinaitic aspect. 
The Hebrew name is still retained. ‘Thou shalt be called Cephas.’ 
This does not mean that now and always Simon is Cephas. It appears 
to mean that in one of his aspects, and in the future, Simon shall be 
called Cephas. This word is from the Hebrew ἢ, which means a high 
rock (Jer. iv. 29). This again is from *})5, ‘ towering,’ ‘ craglike,’ whence 
probably comes κεφαλή, ‘head.’ This is noticeable in respect of what 
has to be said of the Head Stone. ‘The allusions to the Head Stone, 
shortly to be considered, accord with the view that ‘Cephas’ is a 
symbol of Godly Obedience as pertaining to Jewish Sinaitic Perfection 
on the Grade of Tongues. This is spiritual obedience, but it is not the 
highest form of obedience. Even ‘Cephas’ admits of a change 
analogous to a change from one language to another. By interpretation 
it is Πέτρος, ‘Peter,’ the Rock. This, as we shall shortly see, appears to 
have respect to Godly Obedience in relation to what is distinctly 
Christian. 

Let the reader bear in mind that the names used in these verses only 
relate to Godly Obedience. They do not relate to Humble Service. 
Nothing is said of Peter testifying, or doing good to others. Because, 
in this Personal Aspect, Peter has a relation to the Grade of Tongues, 
it does not follow that he cannot represent Humble Service which is on 
the Grade of Service. He does in some cases thus represent Humble 
Service, but he does not represent it here. 

It is now urged, then, that the Principle of personal Godly Obedience 
has three aspects, and three names according to these aspects. First it 
is Simon or Godly Obedience on the S. Grade. ‘This beginsi n Jewish 
obedience to the law of God, but, in course of moral advance, it is led 
by John’s testimony and by Godly Valour to imitation of the Lamb. 
Then it is called ‘Simon the Son of John.’ Then secondly, it is called 
‘Cephas,’ which, as here used, represents the principle of personal 
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Godly Obedience as manifested by those who have come to Zion by the 
Jewish and Sinaitic process. Thirdly, it becomes ‘ Peter,’ which, as 
here used, represents the principle of personal Godly Obedience as 
represented by those who have come to Zion in this Christian age. It 
will be seen that so far as relates to Cephas the principle of Godly 
Obedience is a perfecting or finishing process. It is the perfecting of 
what is Judaistic, and so it is the bringing off of a Head Stone, rather 
than the laying of a Foundation Stone. But in regard to Peter it is 
otherwise. Godly Obedience is as a Foundation laid in Zion on which 
a Spiritual House is to be built. In all these processes Christ is in 
union with His people. As He is a Servant they too are servants. As 
He is a Living Stone, they too are made by Him living stones. 

Let us now see how these views find support from Zech. iv., and 
1 Pet. ii. In the former passage we read of Zerubbabel. The writer 
thinks that this word means: ‘He scatters Babel,’ and that it relates to 
Christ as undoing the confusion of Babel, and, instead of confusion, 
bringing peace into the Grade of Tongues. He brings down Babylon 
the destroying mountain, rolling it from the rocks (Jer li. 25; Zech. 
iv. 7). But this Zerubbabel is in relation to two buildings, in one of 
which He is dealing with the Head Stone, while in the other He is 
laying the Foundation. Of the former we read: ‘Who art thou, O 
great mountain ? before Zerubbabel thou shalt become a plain, and He 


shall bring forth the Head Stone (AYN }287°N8) with shoutings of 
Grace, Grace unto it’ (verse 7). Thus the principle of Godly Obedience, 
which never could be perfected by works of law, is perfected when 
Jesus comes to make His strength perfect in human weakness. This is 
a finishing which implies a manifestation of Divine grace. Yet through 
this Divine help, even those under the Jewish Sinaitic Process may 
‘stand perfect and fully assured in all the will of God’ (Col. iv. 12). 
This is a bringing off of the Head Stone. It isa crowning of the fabric 
of Godly Obedience in this Jewish Sinaitic aspect. ‘This word ‘Head 
Stone’ virtually means what the word ‘ Cephas’ means, that is a high 
or top stone, or rock. We have seen how, in ‘Genesis,’ there is an 
apparent allusion to a lower and a higher Bethel (xxviii. 19 ; xxxv. 15). 
In an analogous manner we have reference to this Sinaitic House of 
Godly Obedience as begun on earth and perfected in Zion. ‘The 
hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of this (77) house, and 
His hands shall also finish it’ (verse 9). ‘This is the Sinaitic perfection 
of Godly Obedience of which Cephas or the Head Stone is a symbol. 
But in addition to this building of which Zerubbabel brings off the 
Head Stone, reference is made to a Living Stone, which is spoken of as 
given after the fashion in which the law is given to the heart (Heb. 
x. 16). Itis given asa Foundation is given. This Stone is a Living 
Stone, having eyes. We read: ‘For, behold, the Stone that I have set 
before Joshua, upon one Stone are seven eyes’ (Zech. iii. 9). These 
eyes are said to be the eyes of the Lord (iv. 10), and therefore the Stone | 
which is thus given, or set, must be the Lord. It is indicated that this 
Divine Stone with eyes is a Stone on which a Building Process has to 
be carried on, for we have an allusion to the plummet in the hand. 
Hence while it can be a Foundation Stone, it cannot be the Head 
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Stone spoken of in iv. 7. The allusion to the day of small things 
shows that this higher house of Godly Obedience in Zion, in the 
Christian aspect, is in its beginnings, and not having on the Head 
Stone. ‘For who hath despised the day of small things ? for they shall 
rejoice, and shall see the plummet in the hand of Zerubbabel, even 
those seven which are the eyes of the Lord’ (verse το). 

The Apostle Peter also, quoting in part from Is. xxviii. 16, 17, refers 
to the same two buildings, of which one is receiving the Head Stone, 
while the other is just being begun. Both pertain to Zion, or the 
spiritual realm. One, of which the Head Stone is brought off, answers 
to the Jewish perfection of Godly Obedience, that is Cephas ; the other, 
of which the Living Foundation Stone, or Stone with eyes, is being laid, 
answers to Godly Obedience in the Christian aspect, and in Zion. This 
is ‘Petros’ or the Rock. 

First he refers to Christ as the Stone who is alive, and who makes 
alive all who come to Him. Thus both Christ and those who come to 
Him are as Stones. Both represent the principle of Godly Obedience 
as that through which a spiritual building is erected. But this spiritual 
building is being erected in Zion. Moreover Christ, as the Living 
Stone, or Stone full of eyes, is only represented as the axpoywviatov— 
that is, the Chief Corner Foundation Stone (Ephes. 11. 20), not as the 
κεφαλὴ γωνίας (verse 7), or Head of the Corner. In the former case 
He and all with Him are each as a Πέτρος, or Peter—that is, Rock; in 
the latter case each is as a Κηφάς, or Cephas—that is, a top Stone. 

Of the former aspect, wherein Christ represents the Foundation Stone 
of Godly Obedience, full of eyes, and laid in Zion or the G. of Tongues, 
Peter says: ‘If ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious, unto whom 
coming a Living Stone (λίθον ζῶντα), by men indeed rejected ’—v7o 
ἀνθρώπων μὲν ἀποδεδοκιμασμένον. This phrase, ‘by men indeed re- 
jected,’ is of much importance. It is one of the passages which show 
that even in those parts of the New Testament which are written in the 
first person, and contain literal history, we have the grade-words used. 
It is generally taken for granted that the phrase, ‘by men indeed 
rejected,’ means that the human race generally have rejected Christ. 
But this is an error of interpretation. Moreover it is an error as regards 
historical fact. Men in general have not thus rejected Christ. The 
word ‘men,’ as we have seen from Luke ii. 14, and many other passages, 
is a grade-word of the Young Men’s Grade. ΤῈ is applied to those who 
believed Prophecy—that is, to all who in the Jewish and Sinaitic Process 
had come by faith in Prophecy to the Y. M. Grade. But even those 
who believed Moses and the Prophets, and so were ‘men,’ that is on 
the Y. M. Grade, even these rejected Christ when He was preached to 
them. It is a fact unto which testimony is borne both by the New 
Testament and by general history, that Jews, even the devout amongst 
them, have rejected Christ as the Son of God. This is what appears to 
be implied in the use of the word ‘men’ here. It is simply a grade- 
word of the Y. M. Grade, and not a word relating to all men everywhere. 
It only applies to good believing men, in so far as the men in question 
believed Moses and the Prophets. But they were evil men in that 
when the Light came into the world they still loved darkness. This 
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gradal use of ‘men’ goes far to justify what has been said of the phrases, 
‘the Life was the Light of men’ (John i. 4), and ‘men loved the dark- 
ness rather than the Light’ (iii. 19). We may now resume the quotation : 
‘Rejected indeed of men, but with God elect, precious, ye also as living 
stones (λίθοι ζῶντες) are built up a Spiritual House.’ Here it is evident 
that there are some who are not included under the term ‘ men,’ so that 
it must have some limitation. ‘To be a hely priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.’ Next he 
proceeds to quote Is. xxviii. 16. But in that passage we read: ‘ Behold 
I lay in Zion for a Foundation, a Stone’ ; and again, ‘a precious Corner 
Stone of sure Foundation,’ so that it is clear that this Stone, as laid in 
Zion, is a precious Foundation Corner Stone, not the Head Stone of the 
Corner that finishes the building. It is showing what Christ is as 
embodying the Principle of Godly Obedience in Himself, and in those 
who have come to Zion in a Christian era. It would especially apply 
to those coming by the Seed Process. In all these verses the Obedience 
is personal. It is Godly Obedience, and not Humble Service rendered 
on the S. Grade to others, and for Christ’s sake. ‘ Because it 15 con- 
tained in Scripture, Behold, I lay in Zion a Chief Corner Stone 
(axpoywviaiov), elect, precious, And he that believeth on Him shall not 
be ashamed.’ The last clause follows the Sept., not the Hebrew of Is. 
xxvill. 16: ‘He that believeth shall not make haste.’ But to be 
ashamed and to make haste in fear, or as things ever changing, are 
virtually one. ‘They that trust in the Lord are as mount Zion, which 
cannot be moved, but abideth for ever’ (Ps. cxxv. 1). An immovable 
mountain neither hastens nor knows fear, and we receive a kingdom that 
cannot be shaken (Heb. xii. 28). ‘For you therefore which believe is 
the preciousness’ (verses 3-7). 

Having thus referred to Christ as the Foundation Stone of those 
coming to Zion in Godly Obedience and in a Christian aspect, the 
Apostle next passes to the Jewish Sinaitic aspect, wherein Christ is the 
Head Stone finishing or perfecting the fabric of Godly Obedience for 
those coming to Zion. In this aspect Peter does not lay stress on the 
Stone being a Living Stone. Moreover in regard to these ‘men,’ we 
have the very word ἀπειθοῦντες, ‘being disobedient,’ used (verse 8), 
which implies that the advancement of these two Buildings depends on 
the presence or absence of Godly Obedience, which is one of the things 
for which the writer is here arguing. Even though the ‘men,’ the 
believing Jews on the Y. M. Grade, reject Christ, the principle of Godly 
Obedience in its Sinaitic aspect is not to remain unperfected. These 
very ‘men’ are to come to Zion in a fellowship of Godly Obedience with 
Christ. To the fabric of their works of Godly Obedience, in itself im- 
perfect, Christ, who was obedient to death, becomes the Head Stone. 
All their Obedience finds its crown of perfection in Him. ‘And in 
Him ye are made full’ (Col. ii. to). Even to these disobedient Jews 
Christ is thus made the Head Stone. The word ἐγενήθη of the Seed 
Process (verse 7) is used of Christ’s becoming a perfection to these 
Jews. The fact that the dative is here used, ἀπιστοῦσι, is like a rainbow 
of mercy above the heads of all the Jewish people who believe Moses 


and the Prophets. Though they reject Christ, still even to them He is 
VOL. V. 20 
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made the Head Stone of the Corner, perfecting their Obedience, and 
so, of necessity, saving them from wrath. He is made this to them at 
the very time that they are regarding Him as a Stone of Stumbling and 
Rock of Offence. It is said in 1 Cor. i. 23, that Christ is unto the 
Jews a Stumblingblock. This goes far to show that the ‘men’ who 
reject the precious Stone, and to whom it is a Stumblingblock, are not 
men in general, but ‘men’ on the Y. M. Grade. They believe Moses 
and the Prophets, but do not believe Christ. And would any man 
venture to say that because Jews reject Christ they are to be sent to 
perdition? God forbid! And if emphasis to the prayer is wanted we 
may quote Paul’s words: ‘Did God cast off His people? God forbid !’ 
(Rom. xi. 1). In the words: ‘To the disbelieving’ (1 Pet. ii. 7), we 
see the kingdom of heaven open to all Jews who have believed Moses 
and the Prophets, even though these Jews have rejected Christ. But 
this kingdom is only opened to them by the fact that thé Saviour whom 
they reject is in them in so far as they believe Moses and the Prophets, 
and He justifies them, ἐκ πίστεως, ‘from or on account of faith,’ just as 
He justifies the uncircumcision, διὰ τῆς πίστεως, or ‘through faith’ 
(Rom. 111. 30). Thus the principle of Godly Obedience in Jews finds 
its Cephas or Head Stone in the Godly Obedience of Christ. ‘ But to 
the disbelieving (ἀπιστοῦσι), A Stone (λίθος) which the builders re- 
jected, This (οὗτος) was made (ἐγενήθη) into the Head of the Corner’— 
εἰς κεφαλὴν γωνίας. It does not say in Greek: ‘ “The” Stone which 
the builders rejected.’ It is not the same Stone that is laid in Zion, but 
it is the Head Stone. It is Godly Obedience as manifested by Christ 
in a Jewish Sinaitic aspect. They rejected Him as the Servant obeying 
Law on the S. Grade, and they also rejected His obedience as that 
which was to be the Head Stone to their Obedience. This is apart 
from rejecting Him as the precious Foundation Stone of spiritual, as 
well as Godly Obedience, laid in Zion (verse 4). ‘And a Stone of 
stumbling.’ The Revised Version takes the word καὶ ‘ And,’ as mean- 
ing that the Scripture goes on to say, thus alluding to Is. viii. 14. This 
takes away the merciiul aspect which is in the word ‘and’ when 
we regard it as connected with the contrasted allusion to the Head of 
the Corner. But ἐγενήθη can have the nominative after it. Moreover 
ot in verse ὃ shows such a close connection with ἀπιστοῦσι that the 
writer prefers the Authorized Version in its rendering of the word 
‘And,’ to the Revised Version, ‘And a Rock of offence, who stumble 
at the Word, being disobedient, whereunto, also, they were appointed.’ 
Thus ‘God hath shut up all unto disobedience that He might have 
inercy upon all’ (Rom. xi. 32). 

There is a passage in Paul’s writings which has a bearing on the 
allusion to Cephas and the two buildings. The writer refers to 
Gal. i. 18-20. In Vol. L, pp. 525-528, the writer maintained that what 
is said by Paul of his being besieged in Damascus (2 Cor. xi. 32, 33), 
and going into Arabia (Gal. i. 17), is moral history, and not literal 
history. On the Soulical Side, Paul became devoted to Christ, and 
conferred not with flesh and blood (Gal. i. 16). But on the Intellectual 
Side, he came under the power of Jewish teaching, refusing to be 
apprehended by King Jesus (2 Cor. xi. 32; Phil. iii, 12), having the 
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darkening basket over his eyes (2 Cor. xi. 33), and making disciples to 
himself rather than leading them to Jesus (Acts ix. 25). In this 
intellectual lapse to Judaism, he did not go up to Jerusalem above to 
the other Apostles (Gal. i. 17); but he went into the Sinaitic Arabia— 
that is, to the old Jewish bondage (Gal. iv. 25). After three years, 
however, he did really go up to Jerusalem above (Gal. 1. 18). But he 
only went up so far as to become acquainted with Cephas (ἱστορῆσαι 
Kynar). The writer believes that this verse does not refer to a literal 
journey to Jerusalem to see Peter, but to a moral ascent of Paul 
personally to Jerusalem above. Even this ascent, however, was only as 
a perfection of his Judaism. It was a coming to Cephas, or that Godly 
Obedience, which is consummated in Christ, the Head of the Corner. 
In this moral state Paul remained for a short period, symbolized by 
fifteen days. To the Churches of Judeea he was still unknown by face. 
While thus on the Jewish side, he had not seen the true Moral Apostles 
of the Lamb as they stand related to the Christian age, except that he 
saw James. The writer will yet try to show that James, the wrestling 
one, is, in the Gospels, an emblem of Godly Conflict against sin. In 
that respect, Paul had come to James and the Christian era. James is 
called a brother of the Lord. So Simon, or the Principle of Obedience, 
as well as Joses and Judas, are called His brethren (Mark vi. 3). If 
He is the Brother of all who do His will (Matt. xii. 50), so that they 
are joint-heirs with Him (Rom. viii. 17), and He declares His name 
unto them (Heb. ii. 12), He may well be said to be Brother to certain 
great Principles, or Graces, which are as Foundations in His kingdom. 
The writer believes that the phrase ‘brother of the Lord’ is here 
introduced for the purpose of showing us that the name ‘ James’ is 
used in the same moral sense in which it is used in the Gospels, and 
that we are not to apply it toa literal man. As if confident that what 
he said would seem untruthful, Paul adds that before God he is not 
lying (verse 20). He makes a similar remark in 2 Cor. xi. 31. The 
assurance suggests that Paul’s journey to Jerusalem is moral. While in 
relation’ to Cephas, he again goes out to preach (Gal. i. 21-24). Then 
after fourteen years, he again goes up to Jerusalem above in a more 
spiritual: aspect. This journey also appears to be. connected with a 
journey to the literal Jerusalem, the latter being recorded in Acts ix. 26. 
Now the literal James and John welcome him. From the fact that the 
name ‘Cephas’ has so Jewish an aspect (verse 11), the writer believes 
that the Alexandrian reading of Gal. ii. 9 is correct. It omits the word 
‘Cephas.’ So he is inclined to think that the word ‘Cephas,’ in 
verses 11, 14, is given to Peter on account of the leaning to Judaism 
here recorded of him. 

The distinction between the two moral buildings to which the writer 
has been calling attention is virtually recognised by Clem. Alex. He 
writes: ‘The Greek Philosophy purged and prepared, as it were, before- 
hand the Soul for the reception of Faith, upon which Truth builds 
Gnosis ’—e¢’ ἣ τὴν γνῶσιν ἐποικοδομεῖ ἡ ἀλήθεια (Strom., Lib. VIL., 
p. 710). 

We may next consider Matt. xvi. 16-19. In answer to the question, 
‘But whom say ye that I am?’ Peter said, ‘Thou art the Christ, the 
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Son of the living God.’ But when Peter said this, he was on the 
S. Grade. In verse 13 we read of Jesus ‘coming,’ which shows the 
S. Grade. But in the personal aspect of Godly Obedience, Peter could 
not be on the S. Grade, and at the same time have a revelation beyond 
that of flesh and blood, and know Christ, but not after the flesh. 
Hence he must, as we shall see more fully presently, be on the 
S. Grade as one who has come down to it from a higher grade. But 
there is only one sense in which a man can come down from a higher 
grade to a lower grade without sin—that is, when he comes down to the 
S. Grade in Service to others; when, like Paul, he makes himself the 
Servant of all to gain the more. Hence it is clear that Peter’s words, 
like John’s words, ‘Behold the Lamb of God’ (John i. 36), are 
testimony borne to others. He is witnessing to the Son of God in the 
presence of others. It is clear that others are present. When Jesus 
says, ‘Whom say ye?’ only Peter answers. In regard to this testimony, 
after He has asked whom ‘men’ (verse 13), or believing Jews, say that 
He is, Jesus proceeds to address Peter in two aspects. First, He 
addresses Him as representing Godly Obedience in its personal aspect. 
In this case, as in John i. 42, we have the emphatic and personal εὖ 
and ov εὖ ‘art,’ and ‘thou art.’ This appears designed to show the 
personal aspect of Godly Obedience as in contrast with the aspect of 
Humble Service. So, in his testimony, Peter, acting on the S. Grade 
in Humble Service, had confessed before men the Christ of the spiritual 
realm, who is the Son of God. Because he had done this in Humble 
Service, Christ now confesses Peter as. Peter. He passes from the 
aspect of Humble Service on the Servants’ Grade to the personal 
aspect. But as we have seen, Peter in the personal aspect, or ‘thou 
art,’,is the ἹΠέτρος, or Rock, of the highest and best interpretation or 
change (John i. 42)—that is, it is Πέτρος as a living stone, having come 
to the Living Stone full of eyes laid in Zion (1 Pet. ii. 4). Had he not 
come thither, he could not have testified to the Son of God on the 
lower grade of Humble Service. But although this testimony in 
Humble Service was something over and above—something following 
the coming in Personal Godly Obedience to Zion—still, if Peter had 
selfishly refused to go down again to the Grade of S. to testify in 
Humble Service to the Son of God, Jesus would not thus have 
‘confessed him on the Grade of Tongues. As in the Jewish Sinaitic 
system works must follow and perfect faith (Jas. ii. 20, 22), so in the 
Christian era we must confess the Son of God in Humble Service 
before men, or He will not confess us on the Grade of Tongues, and 
before His Father: ‘Everyone, therefore, who shall confess Me before 
men, him will I also confess before My Father which is in heaven. 
But whosoever shall deny Me before men, him will I also deny before 
My Father which is in heaven’ (Matt. x. 32, 33). It is not that Jesus 
is here speaking of deniers in the sense of wicked men who pass 
through hell. He is referring to Christians who, though they come to 
Zion in personal Godly Obedience, do not go down to the S. Grade to 
testify of the Son of God in Humble Service to others. Even when 
such are before the Father, the Son of God will give them no special 
-honour, and bear for them no special testimony, just as they have 
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refrained from witnessing for Him. This teaching shows how essentially 
Scriptural are those lines of Miss Farningham : 
‘Oh should I be brought there by the bountiful grace 
Of Him who delights to forgive, 
Though I bless not the weary about in my path, 
Pray only for self while I live. 
Methinks I should mourn o’er my sinful neglect, 
If sorrow in heaven can be, 
Should no one I love at the beautiful gate 
Be waiting and watching for me.’ 
In like manner the Saviour’s contrast between confessing on earth, and 
confessing in heaven, justifies what the writer is urging in respect of 
change of grades. When Peter says, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,’ he is on the S. Grade, and testifying, in Humble 
Service, to what Christ is on the higher grades. But when Jesus says, 
‘Thou art Peter,’ and ‘Blessed art thou,’ He is speaking of Peter in 
the aspect of Personal Obedience. As such, He calls him ‘ Peter.’ 
But in the aspect of Personal Obedience, Peter is only so named as 
having come to Zion and the Living Stone. Hence this must be a 
confessing of Peter in Zion, and before the Father. So that while Peter 
in Humble Service confessed the Son of God on the S. Grade, the Son 
of God, in honour of Peter, confesses him in Zion, and on the Grade 
of Tongues. He does this in respect to Personal Obedience, for 
Humble Service has no place on the Grade of Tongues. In Personal 
Obedience, the name ‘Simon’ pertains to Godly Obedience on the 
S. Grade, the name ‘Cephas’ pertains to that Obedience as perfected 
in Jerusalem above, and the name ‘Peter’ pertains to that Obedience 
as made spiritual by contact with the Living Stone in Zion. And it is 
this last-named, or Peter, whom the Son of God is here confessing. 
But when mention is made of the Son of God confessing Peter, it must 
be remembered that Peter is but a personification of the Principle of 
Godly Obedience, and that what is said to him applies to all men 
everywhere, and in all time, just in so far as they have in them the 
Principle of Godly Obedience. All this teaching shows us how the 
Bible deals with essential and underlying realities, not respecting 
outside appearances. So true is it that ‘The Lord seeth not as man 
seeth, for man looketh on the outward appearance, but the Lord 
looketh on the heart’ (1 Sam. xvi. 7). In this highest and ‘most 
spiritual personal aspect of Godly Obedience, the Saviour not only 
calls His witness-bearer Peter; He also calls him Simon. But as if to 
show that he is Simon as representing Spiritual Service, He does not 
call him ‘Simon son of John’ (Σίμων 6 vids ᾿Ιωάννου), as in John i. 42, 
where the reference is to Godly Obedience on the S. Grade, and as a 
Son of John, the witness-bearing Baptist; but He calls him ‘Simon 
Bar Jonah’ (Σίμων Bap Iwva)—that is, ‘Simon the son of the Dove.’ 
The Dove, or Jonah, is a fitting emblem of Spiritual Service. Here, 
however, we have the important fact that a change in spelling, or the 
difference between ᾿Ιωάννης and ᾿Ιωνᾶς, ‘John’ and ‘Jonah,’ represents 
a wide and important difference in meaning. ‘The former pertains to a 
Jewish Godly Obedience on the S. Grade; the latter pertains to this 
Godly Obedience in a Spiritual Aspect on the Grade of Tongues: ‘ And 
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Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou (εἶ), Simon Bar 
Jonah; for flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but My 
Father which is in heaven.’ What we have here seen of the distinction 
between ‘John’ and ‘Jonah’ is strong evidence that the Bible is 
verbally inspired. 

We come now to the passage respecting the building of the Church 
on Peter, and the giving to him of the keys. Few passages have been 
so perverted, and none have been so dishonoured by ecclesiastical 
chicanery and fraud. It is but a part of the evil of the great Papal 
Delusion that it has fostered the abominations of Priestcraft within its 
own borders. It has strengthened the same bad Elements in the 
Anglican and other communities. Priests everywhere, speaking of them 
generally, have been enemies of civil freedom and moral light. They 
have healed the hurt of God’s people lightly, and said Peace when there 
was no peace. As Crabbe says: ; 

‘ These are the church-physicians, they are paid 
With noble fees for their advice and aid, 


Yet know they not the inward pulse to feel, 
To ease the anguish or the wound to heal.’ 


Moreover, on the principle that one extreme begets another, an extreme 
Catholicism has begotten an extreme Protestantism, equally unlovable 
and alien to the spirit of the New Testament. The savagery of injustice 
which mars such Orange Songs as the following is evidence of this 
extreme Protestantism : 
‘The papists are terrible rogues, 
The Pope is a thundering thief, 
On ἃ ΕΠ αν he laughs in his sleeve, 
As he dines on his mutton and beef, 
You may steal, you may murder, or swear, 
Absolutions are always to buy, 
Upon my life it is true, 

Now, what’ll you lay it’s a lie?” 
Jerome, in his Epistle to Pope Damasus (LVII.), intimates that he 
thought the Church was built upon Peter as bishop of Rome, and that 
whoever ate the Lamb out of that house was profane. Such a man was 
out of the Ark, and would perish in the Deluge. Augustine, writing to 
the Donatists (Ep. CLXII.), makes a like claim for the Roman Church. 
Schiller says that the Jesuits never forgave Wallenstein, because—his free 
mind and clear understanding exalting him above his age—he saw 
through (‘durchschaute’) the system of the Jesuits, and beheld in the 
Pope nothing more than a Roman bishop (Dreis. Krieg, P. IL., p..213). 
The further we go back, the more the authority for the Papal Delusion 
vanishes. Origen regards the Church as built in Peter and in other 
Christians. εἰ ἐστι Πέτρος χωρήσας τὴν τῆς ἐκκλησίας ἐν ἑαυτῷ οἰκοδομὴν 
ἀπὸ τοῦ λόγου (Cont. Cels., Lib. VI., c. Ixxvii.)—‘If there is any Peter, 
having the edifice of the Church in himself from the Word.’ When we 
come to the New Testament, the Delusion altogether disappears. Some 
of these papal pretensions received trenchant handling in a work 
entitled, ‘The Bible and the People,’ edited by the Rev. B. Grant. A 
passage in Irenzeus is very unjustly perverted by some writers to support 
the Roman claims (Lib. III., ¢. iii.). He says therein that it would be 
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a long task in such a work as that to give the successions in all the 
Churches, but he will use those ‘of the greatest [that is, having most 
adherents], and most ancient and known to all’ (‘maxime et antiquis- 
simze et omnibus cognitz’)—that is, the church at Rome. He speaks 
of it as having Tradition from the Apostles, and says that all Churches 
of the faithful everywhere must agree with this on account of its more 
powerful principality—‘ Propter potentiorem principalitatem.’ In that 
statement we see the working of the Roman leaven. Nevertheless 
Irenzus makes no allusion to the promise to Peter. He does not claim 
supremacy for the Roman bishop. He does not even speak of Peter as 
the founder of that Church, apart from Paul, but he refers to it as 
founded by Peter and Paul. ‘Petro et Paulo Rome fundatz et con- 
stitutee Ecclesize ’—‘ The church at Rome founded and established by 
Peter and Paul.’ ‘Fundantes igitur et instruentes beati Apostoli Eccle- 
siam ’—‘ The blessed Apostles, therefore, having founded and built up 
the Church,’ etc. Thus he makes Paul as much the founder of the 
Roman church as Peter. If it was partly built on Paul it could not be 
wholly built on Peter. But Irenzeus does not speak of this Church as 
built upon these two Apostles, but he speaks of these two Apostles as 
founding and building the Church. In the days of Eusebius it was 
common to number the Roman bishops from Peter, calling him the first 
bishop (H. E., 252). 

Even granting that Christ’s promise had been made to a literal man 
Peter, who lived 1,800 years ago, we may well, as Mr. Grant says, 
‘wonder what that has to do with the Pope any more than with the 
emperor of China. ... If he were proved Peter’s successor, the text 
. would not help him, since it happens to make no provision for suc- 
cessors. . . . Whilst the Catholic head recites, Thou art Peter, 
Protestant infants reply with perplexing coolness, Thou art not Peter, 
and there the matter ends’ (‘ Keys of Kingdom’). 

When we come to examine the New Testament we find that the Peter 
spoken of is not a man at all. He is the Personification of a Great 
Christian Principle. Moreover, from the very nature of that Principle, 
it must be wherever Christian men are and nowhere else. Hence it 
cannot be at Rome more than anywhere else, unless there are more 
Christians in Rome than in any other city. Even if there were more 
Christians, this Principle, as existing at Rome, could not have supremacy 
over Christians in any other city, for all have this Principle in them. 
Jesus gives no hint, direct or indirect, that His words have any special 
application to Rome, more than to any other place. To speak of 
Roman Christians or a Roman bishop having authority over other 
Christians or other bishops is as absurd as to speak of a well in one 
land having dominion over a well in another land. All alike have the 
living water. No Pope can claim to go before other Christians, except 
in so far as he can show that he has more grace and humility than any 
other man. Then we may own his supremacy, but it will be only a 
moral supremacy when we have owned it, and it will have nothing to 
do with his residence at Rome, or connection with the Church there. 
In the very deed he would be coming down from the Papal chair, and 
renouncing the Papacy and its works for evermore. We should freely 
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honour him simply and solely because we saw more of Christ in him 
than in any other man. 

We may now examine what is said in the text. We see from the 
word ‘coming,’ in verse 13, which is not the same as the word ‘ coming’ 
in τ Pet. il. 4, that it is on the 5. Grade that Jesus asks these questions. 
It is on the same grade that Peter in Humble Service confesses the Son 
of God. But in making this confession he is spoken of as ‘Simon 
Peter’ (verse 16). It is clear therefore that this Principle of Service is 
spoken of by two names. ‘This corresponds to the number of the 
buildings, the building of which the Head Stone is brought off in 
Jerusalem above, and the building of which the Foundation Stone is 
laid in Zion. Hence from the number of the names alone, it is in- 
herently probable that ‘Simon Peter,’ as a name of this Principle of 
Service testifying to Christ, is in relation to the two Buildings which are 
being built up in Godly Obedience. When we come to look at the 
order of the names this probability is still more increased. In John 
i. 42, the name Simon comes first in relation to Godly Obedience in its 
lowest aspect. ‘Then the name Peter follows in relation to the Founda- 
tion of the spiritual building in Zion, or the Grade of Tongues. These 
names ‘Simon’ and ‘Peter’ are the only names in that verse which 
relate to a Foundation, and a building thereupon. The name ‘ Cephas,’ 
as we have seen, pertains to the Head Stone, or the finishing of what is 
begun in Simon. It does not relate to a new building. It is but the 
lower Bethel, or ‘ house of God,’ finding its consummation in the higher 
Bethel. The only two names, therefore, in relation to founding and 
building up Godly Obedience in its personal aspect are ‘Simon’ and 
‘Peter. Simon relates to Godly Obedience in the Jewish aspect.. 
Peter relates to Godly Obedience in the distinctly Christian aspect. 
There is, however, this difference. Simon who has been brought to 
Jesus on the 5. Grade relates to the founding and building of the lower 
Bethel as beginning on the 5. Grade, “ΠῚ, house’ (Zech. iv. 9), but 
Peter relates to a foundation laid in Zion or the Grade of Tongues. 
Thus the very order of these words, as well as the number, goes to show 
that the word ‘Simon’ in Matt. xvi. 16, relates to the Service which 
pertains to the building up of the Jewish Sinaitic house of Godly 
Obedience that is founded on the S. Grade, while ‘ Peter’ relates to the 
Humble Service which pertains to the building up of the spiritual house 
upon the Stone laid in Zion. It must be noted that while this house of 
Godly Obedience is being founded, in regard to personal Obedience, in 
Zion, or the Grade of Tongues, the Humble Service which pertains to 
it is on the Grade of Servants, just as much as the Service which per- 
tains to the Jewish building. All Humble Service is on the Grade of 
Servants. Simon Peter, in respect to both names, is on that grade, 
when he testifies: ‘Thou art the Christ,’ etc. We can testify to the 
Saviour as the exalted Son of God far above us, just as we can testify to 
Him in His humbler aspects. 

Not only as respects number and order of names does it appear that 
the name ‘Simon’ has respect to the Jewish Sinaitic building and the 
name ‘ Peter’ to the Spiritual building of the Christian era, other argu- 
ments tend to the same conclusion. In John i. 41, we read: ‘We have 
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found the Messiah, which is being interpreted Christ.’ Thus it would 
appear that the term ‘Christ’ has here a Jewish Sinaitic aspect. It 
relates to the Messiah or Anointed as exalted to His Kingdom and 
Priesthood in Jerusalemabove. Thusit is in affinity with ‘Cephas.’ It 
is our Saviour as the crowned Perfecter of the Sinaitic system. It is 
probably for this reason that just as Simon Peter in Humble Service has 
the double name, so his testimony has a double and corresponding 
aspect. He says: ‘Thou art the Christ,’ then he adds: ‘the Son of 
the Living God’ (verse 16). The latter clause probably alludes to the 
Son of God as the Christian Foundation Stone in Zion, while the former 
relates to Him as the Head Stone. Very strong corroboration is given 
to this view in that Jacob anointed the Stone both in the lower Bethel 
(Gen. xxviii. 18) and the higher Bethel (xxxv. 14). These two anoint- 
ings answer to the two names ‘ Messiah’ and ‘ Christ’ respectively. The 
subtle and far-reaching affinity and harmony between these different and 
remote portions of Scripture affords evidence that the Bible in its 
entirety, and to its every word, is given by inspiration of God. Just as 
Peter on the Grade of Humble Service could testify to the Son of God 
as the Son of God, the Stone laid in Zion, so, as Simon, he could testify, 
on the same Grade of Service, to Christ, not only as the Messiah or 
anointed Stone of the lower Bethel where He was a Foundation (Gen. 
Xxvili. 22), but as the Christ or anointed Stone of the higher Bethel 
where He is the Head Stone (Gen. xxxy. 13, 14). Nothing is said in 
the latter passage of a house yet to be built. From these facts it is 
probable that just as Simon Peter’s confession of Christ has a double 
aspect, so the Saviour’s confession of Simon Peter has a double and 
corresponding aspect. It is a striking fact that the Saviour first uses 
the word Simon and the Hebrew Bar, which are suggestive of what is 
Hebrew and Sinaitic. The change from ‘John’ to ‘ Dove,’ or ‘ Jonah,’ 
shows, however, that though Sinaitic, it is so in a spiritual aspect, and 
not as related to John the Baptist, and the lower grades. Having thus 
confessed him as Simon, He next confesses him as Peter. ‘And I say 
to thee that thou art Peter.’ This is a confession made by the Son of 
God and in relation to the Christian Foundation as in Zion. These facts 
also go to show that the words ‘Simon Peter’ applied to him in Service 
have the double aspect named, the word ‘Simon’ pertaining to testi- 
mony to the Messiah or to Christ in a Jewish Sinaitic aspect, but the 
word ‘ Peter’ pertaining to Christian testimony to the Son of God as 
being a Stone laid in Zion. 

Another fact tends to a like conclusion. It is that the Sinaitic 
Building to which Christ becomes the Head Stone is spoken of as built 
by man. It isa house built by hands. Zerubbabel or Christ founds 
and finishes it (Zech. iv. 9), but Jacob is spoken of as setting up the 
Pillar, and vowing respecting the House (Gen. xxviii. 18 ; xxxv. 14), and 
we read int Pet. ii. 7, of ‘the builders ’—ot οἰκοδομοῦντες. But in regard 
to the Spiritual House founded in Godly Obedience in Zion, we do not 
read of human builders. It is said ‘Ye also as living stones are built 
up ᾿--οἰκοδομεῖσθε (verse 5). This Spiritual House is not made with 
hands. The Son of God is iis Builder. Now in Matt. xvi. 16, when 
Simon says: ‘Thou art the Christ,’ he shows that he has a knowledge 
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beyond what flesh and blood could have revealed to him. As Personal 
Godly Obedience, therefore, he must already have come to Jerusalem 
above. Hence the Sinaitic House of Godly Obedience, the house made 
with hands, must have been finished. ‘The Head Stone must have 
been brought off. But there are only two Buildings, the Jewish 
Sinaitic House and the Spiritual House. Hence if the former is 
finished the only house yet to be built must be the Spiritual House 
founded in Zion, and of which the Son of God is the Builder. This is 
the House in relation to Peter. It is therefore noticeable that immedi- 
ately after saying ‘Thou art Peter,’ Jesus goes on to speak of a spiritual 
House which is not to be built by man but by Himself. ‘I will build 
My Church.’ These things all tend to the conclusion that this Church 
which Jesus will build is that Spiritual House, embodied in saints so far 
as they have in them the Principle of Godly Obedience, and which is 
founded upon the Stone laid in Zion. 

The words of Jesus are σὺ εἶ Πέτρος, καὶ ἐπὶ ταύτῃ τῇ πέτρᾳ οἰκοδομήσω 
μου τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. This is rendered: ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build My Church.’ Perhaps the most important word in 
this sentence is the word ‘this.’ It betokens the Servants’ Grade. But 
the Servants’ Grade is in a Fleshly and Earthly Realm, whereas the 
Church or Spiritual House which the Son of God builds is built in 
Zion. It is built on the Precious Stone laid in Zion. But it cannot be 
built in Zion and built on a Foundation on the Servants’ Grade as well. 
Hence it follows, on the evidence of the grade word ‘this,’ that this 
passage must be misrendered in our Versions, and that Jesus is not 
saying that He will build His Church upon this Rock. 

Much stress is laid by some expositors upon the distinction between 
Petros and Petra. Jesus said: ‘Thou art Petros and upon this Petra.’ 
It is said that Petros means a Stone, not a Rock, whereas Petra means 
Rock, although it will bear the meaning ‘Stone’ as well. But in 
verse 16 the name Ilérpos is used where the disciple is bearing testi- 
mony in Humble Service. So in verse 18 the word ‘this’ is used, 
which shows that the narrative again reverts to the Grade of Humble 
Service. It can only be in Humble Service that Peter, who knows the 
Son of God, has come back to the S. Grade. Hence it follows that 
Petros and Petra are used interchangeably. But when Jesus said: ‘ Thou 
art Peter’ he was confessing him on the Grade of Tongues. It may be 
to give indication that there is a change of grade that, after saying 
‘Thou art Peter’ in reference to Personal Godly Obedience in Zion, He 
uses a synonymous word, but one passing away from the personal aspect : 
‘thou art,’ when He is speaking of Humble Service on the Servants’ 
Grade, so far as that Humble Service relates to the Spiritual House of 
the Christian Era, and not to the Jewish Sinaitic Building. ‘Simon’ is 
the word used of the inferior Service relating to what is Jewish in its 
aspect, while ‘ Peter’ is the word generally used of the Humble Service 
relating to the Spiritual House of the distinctly Christian Era. In the 
present case, however, the word ‘ Petra’ is used, which is virtually 
synonymous with it, and which serves, in this verse, to show change of 
grade. 

That ‘Petros’ and ‘ Petra’ are virtually synonymous may be seen 
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from the fact that both apply to fragments of rocks, and both apply to 
rocks in the Strata. In general, they denote rocks and stones in a 
natural state, the word λίθος being more commonly used of stones 
prepared for building. The following passages will show how Ilérpos 
and Ilérpa are virtually one. Homer says of Patroclus: λάζετο πέτρον 
μάρμαρον ὀκριόεντα- “ He grasped a rugged marble stone’ (Il, XVL., 
verse 734). The word zérpos is used of stones hurled in battle. Eteocles. 
asks for his leg armour, his spear, and his defence against stones—xat 
πετρῶν προβλήματα (s., Sept. Theb., verse 673). On the other hand 
Philoctetes speaks of ‘sleeping on the shore in the overhanging rock’— 
εὔδοντ᾽ im’ ἀκτῆς ἐν κατηρεφεῖ πέτρῳ, 
(Soph., Phil., v. 272,) 
where the word seems to be applied, not to a stone or fragment of rock, 
but to the stratified rock. So we read in Soph., Colon., verse 1595, of 
the Thorician rock—rot te Oopixiov πέτρου. Usually, however, the 
word πέτρος is applied to a fragment of undressed rock, as when 
Apollonius Rhodius writes : 
Λάζετο δ᾽ ἐκ πεδίοιο μέγαν περιηγέα πέτρον. 
(Lib. III., v. 1364.) 
‘ He snatched up from the plain a great round rock.’ 


Longinus speaks of Etna hurling up rocks (πέτρους) and entire hills 
(ὄχθους) (De Sublim., § 35). 

The word πέτρα is more commonly used of the rock in strata, as when 
Jesus speaks of a man building his house on the πέτρα (Matt. vii. 24, 25). 
Still the word is not only used of stratified rock in general. It is also 
used in the plural of rocks in any position, and whether fixed in earth 
or loose. Thus Apollonius Rhodius, speaking of certain cliffs, designates 
them πέτραι λισσάδες, or wave-washed rocks, rooted in the sea (Argon., 
Lib. II., verse 732). In one passage he says: 

Τῇ μὲν γὰρ Σκύλλης λισσὴ προὐφαίνετο πέτρη, 
Τῇ δ᾽ ἄμοτον βοάασκεν ἀναβλύζουσα Χάρυβδιε" 
"Adobe δὲ Πλαγκταὶ μεγάλῳ ὑπὸ κύματι πέτραι 
Ῥόχθεον, ἦχι πάροιθεν ἀπέπτυεν αἰθομένη φλὸξ 
ἤΛκρων ἐκ σκοπέλων, πυριθαλπέος ὑψόθι πέτρης. 
(Lib. IV., vv. 922-926.) 

‘For on the one hand appeared the smooth rock of Scylla, on the other gurgling 

Charybdis was ceaselessly resounding ; there again the Planctean rocks murmured 


under the huge billow, where the kindling flame bursts forth from the high peaks 
above the fire-inflamed rock.’ 


Sometimes the word πέτρα is used of loose rocks, as when Pindar refers 
to the lava stream which φέρει πέτρας, ‘bears the rocks along’ (Pyth., L., 
verse 23). Thus while there is sufficient distinction between the two 
words to illustrate a change of grade, they are, for all practical purposes, 
identical. This may be the reason why the word πέτρα is not elsewhere 
applied to Peter, and why the word πέτρος is generally used. 

The foregoing considerations have tended to show that the name 
‘Simon’ is in relation to the Jewish Sinaitic aspects of Godly Obedience 
and Service, while the name ‘Peter’ and πέτρα is associated with the 
Christian aspects. But the question arises: What is meant by the 
words : eri ταύτῃ τῇ πέτρᾳ οἰκοδομήσω pov τὴν ἐκκλησίαν ἢ ‘They cannot 
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mean: ‘ Upon this rock I will build My church,’ for the Church is built 
by the Son of God in Zion, on the Grade of Tongues, whereas the word 
‘this’ shows that the πέτρα, or rock spoken of, is on the Servants’ 
Grade. It is clear from the previous uses of the name ‘ Peter,’ that this 
word πέτρα means ‘Peter’ in the aspect of Humble Service, or as 
testifying to the Son of God. Some apply the words to Peter as a man, 
others apply them to the testimony borne by Peter, and others again 
apply them to Christ Himself. They cannot apply to Christ, since He 
is the Foundation in Zion, whereas the word ‘this’ shows that the πέτρα 
is on the S. Grade. The Peter here spoken of is not a man, so they 
cannot have such an application. Nor can they apply merely to testi- 
mony as such. Humble Service as done by Peter or πέτρα implies 
testimony borne to the Son of God for the good of others. But while 
the πέτρα involves the testimony, it is that and something more. It is 
the act of Humble Service in bearing the testimony to the Son of God, 
in love to Him and for the good of our fellow men. This aspect of 
Humble Service is personified in Peter or πέτρα, as on the S. Grade. 
This act of Humble Service is the very crown and glory of the Spiritual 
House. It implies that those who bear the testimony have come to 
Zion to the Living Stone, and that then, in Humble Service, they have 
come down to the S. Grade to testify of Him to others. Some who 
come to Zion do not thus come down, but look on their own things 
rather than on the things of others. They are the best Christians who 
come down to Humble Service to testify of the Son of God to others. 
Thus the πέτρα is the excellence and glory of those in the Spiritual 
House, and it is true that Christ uses the testimony to the advancement 
of His house in Zion, but still it cannot be said that this house in Zion 
is built on the Humble Service which is on the S. Grade. To say that 
it was, would be virtually to make saints, rather than the Son of God, 
the Foundation of the house. 

It would appear, therefore, as if the word ἐπὶ, as here used, does not 
mean ‘upon.’ It tends to strengthen that conclusion to notice that in 
other places where the New Testament refers to building upon, and 
where the same word for ‘building’ is used, ἐπὶ is followed by the 
accusative and not by the dative as here. ‘On the rock’—ert τὴν 
πέτραν (Matt. vii. 24). ‘On the sand’—ézi τὴν ἄμμον (verse 26). ‘On 
another man’s foundation ’—em’ ἀλλότριον θεμέλιον (Rom. xv. 20). ‘On 
the earth ’—eri τὴν γῆν (Luke vi. 49). Sometimes it is followed by the 
genitive ‘On which (ἐφ᾽ οὗ) their city was built’ (Luke iv. 29). The 
writer is not contending that the verb ‘to build’ is never followed by 
ert_and the dative with the meaning of building upon whatever the 
dative word may denote. He is only urging that this is not done in 
these instances in the New Testament, and that this fact tends to show 
that the word ἐπὶ does not here mean ‘upon.’ This word, followed by 
the dative, has a variety of meanings. Amongst these meanings is that 
of tendency, as when Paul cautions them not to strive about words ‘to 
the subversion (ἐπὶ καταστροφῇ) of the hearers’ (2 Tim. ii. 14). This 
idiom is not uncommon in the classics. Plato says (Protag., p. 90): 
τούτων γὰρ σὺ ἑκάστην οὐκ ἐπὶ τέχνῃ ἔμαθες, ὡς δημιουργὸς ἐσόμενος, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐπὶ παιδείᾳ, ὡς τὸν ἰδιώτην καὶ τὸν ἐλεύθερον πρέπει----" For thou hast 
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learned each of these, not for an art as one about to be a worker, but 
for instruction as becomes an unprofessional and free man.’ Here the 
ἐπὶ shows that to which the learning tends (See Matt., Gr. Gram., ὃ 585). 
The writer believes that it is the same idiom that is used by Christ. 
He appears to mean that He will build up His church in Zion so that it 
shall tend, not to selfishness, but to make the living stones willing to 
come down to Humble Service and be a Petra, testifying of the Son of 
God to others. This is the consummation of a process, not the begin- 
ning of it. It illustrates Carlyle’s principle: ‘The end of Man is an 
Action and not a Thought, though it were the noblest’ (‘Sartor Resartus,’ 
Bk. 11., c. vi.). And while the Son of God builds His house for, or 
tending to, this πέτρα, it does not mean that the house itself will be 
built on the πέτρα. It will be built in Zion, but it will tend to the 
πέτρα in the sense in which saints in their most spiritual state come 
down to Humble Service and the 8. Grade. This is a coming down in 
one sense, not in another. It is condescension not deterioration. We 
do not leave the Foundation in Zion when we come to Humble Service. 
So the house of Godly Obedience in Zion does not leave its Foundation 
when it assumes the aspect of Humble Service. It is on the S. Grade, 
but not of it. Wesley is virtually using a similar mode of speech to that 
here used by Jesus when he speaks of those 


‘Who sink into perfection’s height,’ 


As if alluding to the fact that His building had thus tended to an 
earthly realm without becoming earthly, Jesus speaks of it as if it were 
near the gates leading to Hades, which mighty gates would yet have no 
power against it. Thus we may read: ‘And I say to thee that thou 
art Peter, and towards this Rock I will build My church, and gates of 
Hades shall not prevail against it’ (verse 18). 

There is a striking resemblance between the foregoing Scriptures as 
thus expounded, and what we read in the Shepherd of Hermas 
(Lib. III., Sim. IX., cc. ii-xvi.). In that description, the Son of God 
appears to be spoken of as a Foundation Petra of the Jewish Sinaitic 
building with its four-square righteousness, and as a Beautiful Gate of 
the Christian building : ‘In medio vero campo candidam et ingentem 
Petram mihi ostendit, quze de ipso campo surrexerat, et Petra illa altior 
montibus illis erat, et quadrata erat, ita ut posset totum orbem sustinere. 
Vetus autem mihi videbatur esse, sed habebat novam portam, quce 
nuper videbatur exsculpta. Et porta illa clariorem splendorem quam 
sol habebat ’—‘ He showed me in the middle of the plain a large white 
Rock, which had risen up from the plain itself, and that Rock was 
higher than those mountains, and it was four-square, so that it might 
sustain all the world. But it seemed to me to be old, but it was having 
a new Gate, which seemed to be recently sculptured. And that Gate 
had a splendour clearer than that of the sun’ (c. ii.). ‘ Petra hec et 
Porta Filius Dei est’—‘This Rock and Gate is the Son of God’ 
(c. xii.). The Virgins who are Christian Virtues, and so connected 
with the Seed Process, are by the Gate: ‘Circa vero portam illam 
stabant virgines duodecim’—‘ About that Gate twelve virgins were 
standing’ (c. ii.). Then he refers to those who in Humble Service are 
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bearing testimony and gathering good stones for the heavenly buildings : 
‘Suspexi, et ecce, vidi venisse sex viros excelsos ac venerandos, et 
omnes similes vultu, et vocasse quamdam multitudinem virorum, et hi, 
qui venerant vocati ab illis, et ipsi quoque excelsi et fortes erant ’—‘ I 
beheld, and lo, I saw that six men had come, tall and venerable, and all 
alike in countenance, and that they called a certain multitude of men, 
and these who had come being called by them were themselves also tall 
and strong’ (c. iii.). ‘Illi sex nuntii sunt dignitate conspicui dextra 
lzevaque eum circumstantes ’—‘ Those six are ambassadors eminent in 
dignity, surrounding Him [the Son of God] on His right hand and on 
His left’ (c. xii.). Then Hermas writes of two buildings, one called a 
Structure, and the other a Tower. Sometimes he uses the phrases 
‘structure’ (c. vi.), or ‘structure of the Tower,’ in reference to the 
Tower itself ; but it is clear that there is a distinction between the tower 
and a structure, answering to the distinction between the Spiritual 
House and the Jewish Sinaitic Building. Exactly as in Scripture, the 
Structure is finished when the Tower or Spiritual Building in Zion is yet 
to be built : ‘ Effecta est autem structura illo die, sed turris consummata 
non est, futurum enim erat ut ezedificaretur ’—‘ Moreover, the Structure 
was completed in that day; but the Tower was not consummated, for 
it was to be in the future that it should be built’ (c. v.). The virgins, 
or Angelic Virtues of the Seed Process, are specially associated with the 
building of the Tower: ‘ Virgines vero illa quee stabant circa portam, 
jubebant eis <edificationem turris accelerare’—‘ But those virgins which 
stood about the Gate commanded them to hasten the building of the 
tower’ (c. ili.). The men thus commanded are such as are working 
outside the Gate, and therefore in Humble Service on the S. Grade for 
the building of the Tower. But within the Gate it is unnamed builders, 
or the Virgins or Angel Virtues, who build, which is equivalent to 
saying that it is the Son of God who builds. Moreover, just as John 
uses the word ‘interpreted’ to denote a moral translation, so the 
carrying of these stones through the gates to the Virgins is not like a 
carrying of stones through an ordinary door, but is regarded as a 
translation : ‘ Postquam vero sex illi advocaverunt has virgines, jusserunt 
eas universos lapides, quicumque in turris eedificationem mittendi essent 
portare, et translatos per portam tradere eis, qui eedificaturi erant turrim 
illam (c. iii). Vidisti, inquit, lapides illos, qui per portam translati 
sunt, in structuram turris collocatos ; eos vero, qui non translati per 
portam, abjectos in locum suum? Et dixi, Vidi, domine. Sic, inquit, 
nemo intrabit in regnum Dei, nisi qui acceperit nomen Filii Dei’ 
(c. xi.)—* Then afterwards those six men called to those virgins, and 
commanded them to carry those entire stones whichever were to be 
sent for the building of the Tower, and to deliver them translated 
through the Gate to those who were about to build that Tower... . 
Thou hast seen, he says, those stones which were translated through 
the Gate, placed in the structure of the Tower, while those who were 
not translated through the Gate were cast away to their own place ? 
And I said, I have seen, my Lord. So, he says, no man will enter into 
the kingdom of God, save he who receives the name of the Son of 
God.’ (See also c. iv.) A distinction appears to be made in ‘ Hermas’ 
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between stones cut by iron, or ‘circumcisi,’ and entire stones. This 
distinction appears to answer to the distinction between what is made 
by hands and Jewish, and what is built without hands and spiritual. The 
entire stones go into the Tower: ‘ Et convenerunt in structuram turris, 
nec circumcisi, sed integri zedificati sunt’—‘ And they came into the 
structure of the Tower, nor were they cut round, but were built entire’ 
(c. xvi). On the other hand, we read: ‘Et elevati sunt decem lapides 
candidi, quadrati, circumcisi’—‘ And ten white, square, circumcised 
stones were raised’ (c. iii.). Cotelerius would add ‘nec’ before 
‘circumcisi’ in this passage, and read ‘not circumcised’ to make it 
agree with the passage just quoted from c. xvi. But the writer thinks 
that Cotelerius is mistaken, and for the following reason: This 
distinction between the circumcised and uncircumcised stones answers 
. to two other important distinctions. First, these ten white stones are 
said to belong to the first of two ages of righteous men (c. xv.). On 
the other hand, those uncircumcised stones are said to have received 
the name of the Son of God from Apostles of His preaching 
(cc. xv., xvi.). A second distinction is that where Hermas is speaking 
of just men being raised from the deep, he describes the raising as 
mechanical, as if the stones were dead : ‘ Were raised ’—‘ Elevati sunt ’ 
(cc. 11|., iv.). On the other hand, when he is speaking of the rising of 
those who have received the seal of the Son of God, he refers to them 
as ‘ascending,’ as if they were living stones: ‘ Ascenderunt’ (cc. v., xvi.). 
It is ten of those stones which are raised mechanically that are spoken 
of as circumcised, while it is the ascending stones that are spoken of as 
uncircumcised—«aAaropunror (c. xvi.). Even some of the stones that are 
put into the tower, and that show reprobate tendencies, have to have 
parts cut away (cc. vil., vili.); but it does not appear that this cutting is 
done by man. Moreover, this cutting does not conflict with the distinc- 
tion between the circumcised stones raised mechanically, and the living 
uncircumcised stones that ascend. This distinction between the just 
men raised mechanically, and the living stones that ascend, answers to 
the distinction in r Thes. iv. between the dead in Christ and those who 
sleep in Jesus. The former pertain to the Sinaitic Building; the latter 
to the Spiritual Building founded in Zion. 

Although these are regarded as distinct Buildings they are fitly framed 
together, and growing into a holy Temple. In Hermas the Jewish 
Sinaitic Building appears to be regarded as a Building or Structure in 
the groundwork of the ‘Tower, which Structure is built, and from which 
the builders are said to rest, even while the building of the Tower is 
said to be yet future (iv. 5). Moreover to this Groundwork Christ is 
the Gate, for He is Head Stone to the Jewish Sinaitic Building. 
Hermas appears to recognise two Gates. One is above the splendour 
of the sun (c. ii.). There is a building which comes into existence 
above this Splendid Gate. ‘ Hzec autem eedificatio super illam petram 
magnam et portam fiebat, atque ab iis tota turris sustentabatur’—‘ But 
this Building comes into existence above that great Rock and Gate, 
and by them the whole Tower was supported’ (c. iv.). Evidently the 
Gate and Rock are here a Foundation. But it is for the Tower. More- 
over the Stones put in are said to be entire stones, and the Rock and 
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Gate are said to be the Son of God (c. xii.) This splendid Gate is like 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple (Acts ii. 2). But in addition to this 
splendid Gate, Hermas appears to recognise another Gate, which he 
does not thus eulogise, which is not a foundation, which is in the 
groundwork of the Tower, and which is associated with just men. He 
says: ‘Horum autem decem lapidum structura totam portam illam 
replevit, quae in fundamento turris illius esse ccepit "—‘ But the Structure 
of those ten stones filled up all that gate which began to be in the 
groundwork of that tower’ (c. iv.). That which fills up the Gate can 
hardly be said to be founded on the Gate. It appears to be the con- 
summation of the Jewish Sinaitic building that is indicated in this 
filling up of the Gate or Christ. This building of the Jewish age is 
thus constituted: First there are the ten stones (iii. 4), a symbol of 
those in the first age of righteous men (c. xv.). Then, twenty-five stones 
are raised (c. iv.), which symbolize the second age of righteous men 
(c. xv.). Then thirty stones are raised (c. iii.), which symbolize Prophets 
and ministers of the Lord (c. xv.). These classes are all raised mechani- 
cally—‘ Elevati sunt’ (ili. 4). They are all ‘In fundamento turris 
illius’ (c. iv.)—‘in the foundation of that Tower,’ which is different from 
being in the Tower itself. There is a Structure (c. iv.) which fills the 
Gate, and which is contrasted with the Tower (c. v.). Inc. xv. these 
classes are said to be fitted ‘ In structura ’—‘ Into the structure’ ; but 
this appears to be the Structure in the foundation of the Tower, and not 
the Tower. ‘Though inc. iv. it is spoken of as ‘zedificationem turris ’— 
‘the Building of the Tower ’—the allusion in the same chapter to the 
Foundation shows that this Building of the Tower is the Building in the 
foundation of the Tower. But what is said of the fourth class is 
expressive. These are said to be forty stones (c. iv.). They symbolize 
Apostles and teachers of the preaching of the Son of God (c. xv.). 
These are not raised mechanically. They ascend (iv. 16), and as 
ascending stones they are added to (c. iv.), or placed in the structure of 
the Tower (c. xvi.). Here the phrase, ‘Structuram turris ’—‘ Structure of 
the Tower,’ appears to denote the Tower itself. But even these Apostles 
and doctors of the Christian preaching begin to lapse towards Judaism, 
and then this fourth class ceases to be a class ascending or drawn from the 
deep, and becomes a class beginning to have a place in the Structure— 
that is, in the Foundation of the Tower, instead of having a place in the 
Tower. Thus, as c. iv. indicates, four orders, the three of the Jewish 
age, and one lapsing from Christianity to Judaism, begin to have a place 
in the foundation. It is said: ‘Desierunt enim lapides extrahi de pro- 
fundo’—‘ For the stones ceased to be drawn from the deep’ (c. iv.)— 
that is, ascending stones (v.16). The word ‘extrahi’ is only used of 
ascending stones. It is evident that there is something exceptional 
about this particular class. In the end of c. xv. and beginning of c. xvi. 
Hermas has some remarks on the connection of sleepers in Jesus, or 
ascending stones, with the virtues of the just, and with a place in the 
Tower. ‘The virgins, or Angel Virtues, are spoken of as raising (‘elevare 
coeperunt’) the stones which are elevated or mechanically raised from 
the deep (c. iii., ‘ per illas virgines levati,’ c. iv.). Hence it may be said 
that even the ‘stones mechanically raised are coming to Zion by the 
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Seed Process. It should be noted, however, that these stones raised 
mechanically from the deep are the dead being upraised at the end of 
the Jewish age. Further, these stones mechanically raised are not 
raised by man. When the Lamb of God bore sin, or when Christ made 
perfect the just, there were in Him Angel Virtues, and it is only His 
perfecting work in relation to the dead that Hermas is describing. 
With Hermas, as in Christ’s words to Peter, the Spiritual Building or 
Tower is the Ecclesia or Church (ce. xiii.) A comparison of the teaching 
of Hermas with what is said by the Saviour respecting the stones, or 
Petros and Cephas, deepens the conviction in the writer's mind that 
‘Hermas’ is a Book given by inspiration of God. 

When the Saviour has promised to build His spiritual Church for, or 
towards, this Petros of Humble Service in respect to that Church, He 
then goes on to use words which are evidently addressed to the repre- 
sentative of Service, not as Peter, but as Simon. This is indicated in 
the fact that Jesus refers to the kingdom of heaven. From John’s 
history (Matt. iii. 2), we have seen that this is a Sinaitic allusion. It is 
clear also that Simon is here regarded in the aspect of Service, since he 
is addressed as one on earth, not as one in Zion. Hence the keys with 
which he opens the kingdom are evidently keys used by him from out- 
side the Door that he opens, and as one bearing testimony to Christ. 

In regard to these keys given to Simon, two or three facts may be 
borne in mind. — First, that Simon is not a human being. He is an 
Adamic personification of the Principle of Godly Service rendered for 
Christ’s sake to others. Hence all men who render this Godly Service 
are possessed of the keys, and are using them. If we could have the 
whole succession of Popes in one room together, and an equal number 
of earnest, humble Sunday School Teachers or Evangelists in another 
room, the latter would be found to have the keys in as great a measure 
as the former. Judging from the moral lives of the two classes the 
latter would even be more likely to have the keys than the former. 
Every man, or woman, or little child, who lives and testifies in Godly 
Service for Christ, is using the keys. The Pope and the mitred hordes 
who in various communities imitate him cannot do more than these. 
Secondly, this use of the keys is only given in respect to what is Sinaitic, 
and pertaining to the kingdom of heaven. It has no respect to the 
Spiritual ''emple on Zion’s Divine Foundation Stone. Thirdly, even in 
respect to what is Sinaitic, the gift of binding or loosing only pertains to 
earth. What is bound or loosed is bound or loosed on earth. The 
keys open the Kingdom, but the binding and loosing are evidently an 
inferior power. ‘They only pertain to the Sinaitic realm, and to the 
earthly grades of that realm. Hence binding and loosing can have no 
reference to spiritual or Christian things. It can only refer to Sinaitic 
ordinances ina fleshly realm. The Apostles only used this power of 
binding and loosing in respect to things to be avoided, as meats, etc. 
(Acts xv. 28). Creon uses the terms ‘ binding’ and ‘loosing’ in relation, 
apparently, to his having forbidden a burial, and then allowing it, and 
he virtually contrasts such commands with older and higher laws 
(Soph., Ant., verses 1111-4). All who are witnessing for Christ have 
equal liberty of binding and loosing, according to their conscientious 
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convictions, in respect of Jewish ordinances. The very act of avoidance 
of a thing allowed by Jewish law or the practice of what that law for- 
bade, if done in a Christian spirit and from Christian motives, is a 
testimony for Christ, and what Christians thus bind or loose on earth 
God will bind or loose in heaven. Fourthly, keys are used to open a 
Door. In Is. xxii. 22, the key of David’s house is said to be on Christ’s 
shoulder, or on Eliakim. He can open and none can shut. In Luke 
xi. 52, we read of certain teachers of law who took away a key of know- 
ledge whereby some were prevented from entering in to a place that is 
not named. Probably the reference in that passage is to an entrance 
into knowledge. The keys of the kingdom naturally apply to the Door 
of the kingdom. But Christ is the Door. Moreover, before He came 
there was no Door. The righteous dead received not the promise. 
The way into the kingdom was not made manifest. . Hence the keys 
cannot merely be a promise, such as Hopeful used in Giant Despair’s 
Castle. Neither can it be religious knowledge in general. It must be 
something having respect to Christ as the Being who does what the 
Law and its ordinances could not do. Moreover it must be in re- 
lation to testimony, and therefore to knowledge, since it is given to 
Simon on the Grade of Godly Service. It would appear, therefore, that 
this key is the name of Christ given to be preached as the means 
whereby all who believe may be perfected. Mr. John Hales, in his 
‘ Tract on the Power of the Keys,’ says: ‘Claves Regni Coelorum sunt 
Doctrina Evangelii’—-‘ The keys of the kingdom of heaven are the 
doctrines of the Gospel.’ That embodies the truth, though it is perhaps 
too general. The key is the name of Christ as the Being who has 
become the Headstone and Door of the Sinaitic system. It is the 
name given to believing Sinaitic Y. Men for Sinaitic Salvation, such 
name being used by those who testify in Godly Service. Peter used it 
when he said: ‘He is the Stone which was set at nought of you the 
builders, which was made the Head of the Corner, And in none other is 
there salvation, for neither is there any other name under heaven, that 
is given among men, whereby we must be saved’ (Acts iv. 11, 12). 
The Greek Chorus says of the Eleusinian Mysteries : 
ὧν καὶ χρυσξα 
κλὴς ἐπὶ γλώσσᾳ βέβακε 
προσπόλων Ἑὐμολπιδᾶν. 
(Soph., Colon., vv. 1051-1053.) 


“Of which also the golden key is on the tongue of the attendant family of the 
Eumolpide.’ 


In a like sense, all who preach the name of Christ have the keys of 
the kingdom on their tongues. Some think that the promise of the 
keys has reference to the fact that Peter preached the first Christian 
sermon at Pentecost, and gathered the first converts. The writer thinks 
that this is true in a sense which the literalist would not, perhaps, admit. 
The latter might hold that the narrative of the Pentecost is literal 
history. The writer believes that it is moral history. The writing is in 
the third person. The beginning in Jerusalem is a beginning in the 
Jewish realm. ‘That Pentecostal Sermon is a testimony to the Son of 
God. Moreover it isa Sermon that is ever being preached where men 
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are witnessing to the Son of God. The chronology of the Pentecost 
should be thought of according to order of moral gradation, and not 
according to mere lapse of time. We read: ‘I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven’ (verse 19). The plural word ‘keys’ seems 
appropriate when we bear in mind that the word ‘ heaven’ here used is 
plural in Greek. 

Humble Service to others for Jesus’s sake may not only take the 
form of bearing testimony to sinners, it may also have the form of a 
watchful ministry to saints. It is not uncommon for Christian ministers 
to direct their Sabbath morning sermon to Christians, and their after- 
noon or evening sermon to the more general congregation. 

What is said by the Saviour when charging Peter to feed His lambs is 
not like literal history (John xxi. 15). His words have no limitation of 
time, or number, or sphere. He does not say: ‘ While thou livest feed 
My lambs,’ or ‘ Feed those of My lambs committed to thy care.’ His 
words apply to all sheep and lambs, and through all time, and their 
unlimited form tends to show that the Simon who is here being addressed 
is not a literal man. 

After the day of the Propitiatory Lamb, and the day of Imitation of 
Jesus in His walk, there comes the day of the going into Galilee or the 
Christian realm (i. 43), wherein also Angels have a part (verse 51). It 
has not been a part of our subject to examine the narrative of that third 
day. But the writer holds that the indications are clear that this third 
day, in which Jesus findeth Philip, the flesh-tending Element (verse 43), 
and begins to subjugate him to His will, relates to the aspect of 
Christianity as distinct from what is Jewish. The name ‘Nathanael’ 
means ‘the gift of God.’ While it is not the writer’s desire to examine 
the latter part of this chapter in detail, he may express his conviction 
that it relates to the evolution of Moral Life as carried on outside 
Judaism, and in the great Heathen world. The gift of God is pre- 
eminently the Living Bread and Living Water (iv. 10). This personified 
Living Water is a Nathanael or gift of God, and as such, even in 
Heathenism, is free from guile. Even down in that Heathen Grade 
(verses 47-49), when this principle of Life had its embodiment under 
that Fig Leaf righteousness which Adam possessed in the garden, Jesus 
knew it, though it knew not Him. But this last portion of the chapter 
appears to be showing how, through a fleshly medium, or horse-loving 
Philip, this principle of Life is caused to tend to Jesus until it comes to 
have a dim knowledge of Him in a character of Teacher and King in 
heathenism, and then, passing to the Servants’ Grade, begins to see 
Angel Virtues of God going up on Christ after the flesh, or as the Son 
of Man, the Lamb, and then, having gone up, as coming down again in 
Godly Service. Mr. Felix Oswald says: ‘Sitting under the sacred 
fig-tree is one of the mystic tokens of Buddhist Messiahship.’ From the 
fact that Christ is not said to sit under the fig-tree, Mr. Max Miiller 
doubts if Mr. Oswald is justified in regarding this Buddhist symbol as 
having a bearing on what is said of Nathanael being under the fig-tree 
(‘New Review,’ Jan., 1891). The writer thinks that this feature of 
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Buddhism tends to show that the fig-tree to which Christ refers is a 
symbolic, and not a literal tree. Origen writes : ‘Ut requiescas sub vite 
tua, qui est Christus Jesus, et sub ficu tua, qui est Spiritus Sanctus’ 
(In Lib. Jes. Nav., Hom. XXII, c. vii.)—‘ That thou mayest rest under 
thy Vine, which is Christ Jesus, and under thy Fig-Tree, which is the 
Holy Spirit.’ Every man is to sit under ‘his’ Fig-Tree (Micah iv. 4). 
The tree under which Nathanael sits is not said to be ‘his’ fig-tree. It 
is only when a man comes from beneath his fig-leaf-righteousness, and 
sits under Christ’s shadow (Cant. ii. 4), that he has found ‘his Fig- 
Tree.’ Jesus is the ‘ Branch of Righteousness’ which causes Jerusalem 
to ‘dwell safely,’ and when she gains this Righteousness her name 
becomes : ‘ The Lord is our Righteousness’ (Jer. xxxiii. 15, 16). 

From the clear way in which Andrew (verse 41) and Nathanael 
(verse 49) confess the Messiahship of Christ, compared with the mystery 
in which that truth is at other times kept (Matt. xvi. 16, 17; Mark 
i. 34, etc.), Fritzsche, Schneckenburger, and others have supposed that 
the Synoptists had two varying Abstracts of the public life of Jesus. 

We may now advance to the closing part of John’s narrative of the 
Baptism, that is, to 111. 23-36, and iv. 1-3. This latter portion of the 
narrative appears to be showing how various forms of Water Baptism 
give place to the Christian form of Water Baptism, and then, how 
Christian Water Baptism on the Grade of Servants gives place to the 
Moral Baptism of the Spirit on the Young Men’s Grade. We will 
notice the grade words of the portions now to be considered, as we 
examine the text. It may be stated, in passing, that Origen regards the 
shoulder as a symbol of work (In Lib. Jes. Nav., Hom. IX., c. v.), and 
so far gives countenance to the association of the word ‘Shechem’ or 
‘shoulder’ with the Servants’ Grade. ‘This question of Water Baptism 
is associated with ancient and fierce controversies. Firmilianus, in his 
Epistle to Cyprian, refers to Peter: ‘super quem fundamenti ecclesiz 
sunt’ (c. xil.)—‘on whom the foundations of the Church have been 
placed.’ He proceeds to utter some censures on Stephen, the Roman 
Bishop, and does not appear to identify Peter’s supremacy with Rome. 
While he condemns Stephen’s exclusiveness he says himself: ‘ Hzeretico 
enim sicut ordinare non licet, nec manum imponere, ita nec baptizare, 
nec quicquam sancte nec spiritaliter gerere, quando alienus sit a spiritali 
et deifica sanctitate’—‘ For as it is not lawful for a heretic to ordain, or 
to lay on hands, so it is not lawful for him to baptize, nor to perform 
any holy or spiritual function, since he is an alien from spiritual and 
Divine holiness’ (c. vi.). Irenzeus refers to some Gnostics who thought 
that coming to water was superfluous (Lib. I., c. xviii.). Some of his 
own allusions to baptism, when contrasted with the spiritual sense in 
which Hermas regards baptism, as when he refers to a baptism in the 
realm of death (Lib. III., Sim. IX., c. xvi.), tend to support the view 
that Hermas is inspired. Irenzeus says: ‘Et iterum potestatem re- 
generationis in Deum demandans (dans) discipulis, dicebat eis : Euntes 
docete omnes gentes, baptizantes eos in nomine Patris, et Filii, et 
Spiritus Sancti. une enim promisit per Prophetas effundere in 
novissimis temporibus super servos et ancillas ut prophetent . . . nec 
nos multi unum fieri in Christo Jesu poteramus sine aqua quz de ccelo 
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est. Et sicut arida terra si non percipiat humorem, non fructificat, sic 
et nos, lignum aridum existentes primum, nunquam fructificaremus 
vitam sine superna voluntaria pluvia. Corpora enim nostra per lavacrum 
illam que est ad incorruptionem, unitatem acceperunt : anime autem 
per Spiritum’—‘And again, giving to His disciples the power of 
regeneration into God, He said to them: Go ye and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. For He promised by the Prophets to pour out this 
[Spirit] in the last days upon His servants and handmaids, that they 
might prophesy . . . nor can we who are many become one in Christ, 
without the water which is from heaven. And as dry earth, if it doth 
not receive moisture, becometh not fruitful, so also we, being at first dry 
wood, should never make life fruitful without the plentiful heavenly 
showers. For our bodies have received through the bath that unity 
which is to incorruption, but our souls [have received it] through the 
Spit ὦ (Lib. 1:Π- Ὁ: xix.). 

In John iii. 22, and following verses, we have a clear light given on 
this subject. First, we have a reference to the fact that Christianity so 
far conforms, in its beginnings, to Judaism, that it adopts the rite of 
Water Baptism. In thus conforming, the participants in Baptism act 
from conviction. They either conform to the rite from the view that it 
is needful to the fulfilment of righteousness, or in their zeal for purity 
of life. In the former case it is Sinaitic and a perfection of Jewish 
washings. In the latter case it is a part of the Seed Process. In both 
cases, because done in a Christian spirit, Jesus is said to come with His 
disciples to this Baptism. Nevertheless, it is a baptism on the Grade of 
Works. Hence we have in verse 22 the words ‘come,’ μετὰ, and 
‘there,’ which show the S. Grade. Moreover, it is a turning away from 
Galilee, the proper Christian realm, into the Jewish land—that is, in 
adopting Water Baptism, Christian men are turning from their own 
Christian sphere to Judaism, or that which has affinity with it. If 
Jesus does not come to Jerusalem, He comes to the Judean land. 
Thus conscientious Water Baptists may say, Jesus goes with us to 
Water Baptism. We might reply, That is perfectly true; and yet He 
goes with you as one whom you are carrying part of the way back to 
Judaism. John does not say that Jesus led them back, even though 
He acted with them in the rite. We have seen how commonly in 
Philo the word ‘country’ is used in a figurative sense. Thus he says 
of the heart: τὴν μέσην τοῦ σώματος χώραν €Aaxev—‘It has acquired 
the central region of the body’ (Leg. Al. Lib. I., c. xviti.). Just as 
with Philo Egypt is the body (Leg. Al. Lib. IL, c. xv.), so with John 
the Judean land is the moral realm of Judaism. Into that land Jesus 
and His disciples come when Christian men from Christian motives 
turn to arite so Jewish in its aspect as Water Baptism. ‘They come 
into this region, and abide long in it; for this Water Baptism has been 
practised by Christians for eighteen hundred years: ‘ After these things 
came Jesus and His disciples into the Judean land (‘lovéatay γῆν), and 
there He tarried with them.’ The word διέτριβε suggests a protracted 
stay rather than a temporary sojourn. Socrates uses the word διατριβὴ 
of the endless life of heaven (Plato, Apol., c. xxxii.). When we think 
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of the comparatively short duration, on the literal theory, of the 
Saviour’s ministry, it is somewhat strange to read of His abiding in a 
house (i. 38), and tarrying in the Judzean land. It is not thus strange 
on the moral theory, for neither the land nor the house is literal, nor is 
chronology reckoned in them by years so much as by moral gradation. 
The house is as much moral as that of which Lucian says: ‘But where 
may anyone find Philosophy? For I know not where she dwells (οἰκεῖ). 
Assuredly I have wandered about a,long time seeking her house (οἰκίαν), 
that I might have acquaintance with her. Then meeting some men 
with threadbare cloaks and long beards, who said that they had come 
from her, I asked them, thinking that they knew. But they, being . 
more ignorant than I, either gave me no answer at all lest they should 
be convicted of not knowing, or they showed me to another door than 
hers. ‘Thus not at all to-day can I find out her house’ (δ 579). Origen 
gives a moral meaning to what Christ says to ἔξω τινὰς (Cont. Cels., 
Lib. III., c. xxi.)—‘those without’; and what He says to ἄλλους ἐν 
otxua— others in the house.’ 

It is said in verse 22: καὶ ἐβάπτιζεν--- And He baptized.’ This 
statement seems absolute. Yet in iv. 2 we read that Jesus did not 
baptize, but His disciples. It is thought admissible to say that Jesus 
baptized, if He did it by disciples, even if He did not baptize personally. 
We often speak of doing what in reality we have only done by proxy. 
But the writer holds that this is not the explanation here. He believes 
that, without any qualification whatever, Jesus did as it is here said He 
did—that is, He baptized. It should be observed, however, that this 
Water Baptism is on the S. Grade. We have just had the words ‘came,’ 
‘with,’ and ‘there,’ all of which denote the S. Grade. On the other 
hand, in iv. 2, we have the same expressive αὐτὸς, which in Luke i. 17 ; 
Matt. ili. 11, and other passages, has shown us the Y. M. Grade. So 
the word αὐτὸς in iv. 2 shows that Jesus is not acting on the same grade 
in that verse. He is there on the Grade of Faith, or Y. M. Grade. 
Because He did something on the Grade of Works, it does not at all 
follow that He would do it on the Y. M. Grade. Jesus is only as a 
Servant, and on the S. Grade, in Water Baptism. As identified with 
faith, He has His part in the Spiritual Baptism described in Luke iii. 21, 
22. It is said, however, that His disciples baptized. Since they are 
joined with Him where the αὐτὸς is used, they, too, appear to be on the 
Y. M. Grade as respects faith. But lest we should think that Water 
Baptism is on the Y. M. Grade, in verse 1, where their baptizing is 
spoken of, we have the words ‘heard,’ and ‘made,’ or ‘done,’ both of 
which show the S. Grade. So Water Baptism is ever on the S. Grade, 
and is a matter of works, not of the Grade of Faith. It may be added 
in relation to c. iv. that Hengstenberg regards the woman of Samaria as 
being a type of her people (‘Typus ihres Volkes’), and he thinks that 
the allusion to her having had five husbands has respect to what is said 
in 2 Kings xvii. 24-33 of five gods being worshipped in certain Samaritan 
cities (Offenbar., Vol. II., p. 180). 

This distinction has an important bearing on another passage. Let 
the reader notice the following verses: ‘Go ye up unto the feast; I go 
not up yet unto this feast, because My time is not yet fulfilled. And 
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having said these things unto them, He abode still in Galilee. But 
when His brethren were gone up unto the feast, then went He also up, 
not publicly, but, as it were, in secret’ (John vii. 8-10). It must be 
admitted that these words, at first sight, seem to show lack of candour, 
and something like deception on the part of Jesus. Sceptics have so 
used them, and devoted Christians, who believe in Christ’s sinlessness, 
have been perplexed by them. But the grade-words used show that 
there is no deception. The word ‘this,’ ταύτην, in verse 8, shows that 
Jesus is speaking of a feast on the 5. Grade. But in verse τὸ we have 
the same word αὐτὸς, which in so many passages has shown us the 
Y. M. Grade. Thus there appear to be two feasts, as distinct as 
Esther’s two feasts. It is only of ‘this’ feast that Jesus is speaking 
when He says: ‘I go not up yet’ (verse 8). This is on the S. Grade. 
But it is of a feast on the Y. M. Grade that we read: ‘He Himself 
went up’ (verse 10). As if to show us that it is not to ‘this feast’ that 
He Himself goes, the words ‘the feast’ are not used in verse ro after 
‘went up.’ So it is probably to show that Jesus does not go up at all 
then to ‘this’ feast that the words ἔμεινεν ἐν τῇ Γαλιλαίᾳ are used in 
verse 9. This reads: ‘ He abode in Galilee.’ The word ἔμεινεν suggests 
long tarrying. He does tarry, for He does not go up at all then to 
‘this’ feast. From not knowing the grade-words, our Versions insert 
the word ‘still.’ The word, however, is needless and misleading. It is 
brought in to remove difficulty, but there is no difficulty when we notice 
the distinction between ταύτην of the S. Grade, and αὐτὸς of the Y. M. 
Grade. Just as a man might have said, ‘I go not up yet,’ in respect to 
an Adamic feast on the S. Grade, and yet might have immediately gone 
up to an Adamic feast on the Y. M. Grade, so is it here. While thus 
supposing that the word implied after αὐτὸς aveBy—‘ He Himself went 
up ’——in verse το, is the word ‘feast,’ the writer is speaking without full 
study of the context. He is simply guided by grade-words. It is 
possible that, as in Luke ii. 4, the word ἀνέβη in verse 10 may refer to 
a going up to Zion. They sought Him in the feast, apparently, without 
finding Him (verse 11). In verse 14 we read of Him going up in the 
middle of the feast to the Temple. Whatever conclusion a study of 
these passages might suggest, it could not conflict with the fact that the 
distinction in grade-words, just noticed, shows clearly that there is no 
deception or want of candour on the part of Christ. In like manner 
the writer is confident that as God gives us light, we shall see that all 
the apparent contradictions in the Gospel are merely owing to our dim 
knowledge. When we know all, we shall see that God’s Word is True 
from the Beginning to the End. 

Having thus referred to Christian Water Baptism, John next refers to 
the ascetic Water Baptism, or the Baptism of John, who comes preach- 
ing of a coming Judge, and says, ‘Repent! This baptism is said to 
be in AZnon. The word Atvov—‘ Ainon’—is apparently from the 
Hebrew ἢ), meaning ‘spring or fountain.’ It is as if John was said to 
be baptizing at the wells or springs. In Hagar’s history (Gen. xvi. 7 ; 
xxi. 19), and in Abimelech’s history (Gen. xxi. 25 ; xxvi. 18), wells are 
prominently associated with the S. Grade. The writer believes that in 
this case the three terms ‘ Judean land,’ ‘ Ainon or the Springs,’ and 
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‘Salem or Jerusalem,’ are symbols of different kinds of Water Baptism. 
That in the Judzean land is the baptism of water administered by Christ 
and His disciples. That at A‘non, or the Springs, is John’s baptism of 
water unto repentance. ‘That in Salem, or Jerusalem, is Jewish washings 
and purifications. A‘non is said to be near Salem, or Jerusalem, 
because of the close affinity between John’s Baptism of Repentance, 
and the Jewish Baptism of Washings and Purifications. It is said that 
a dispute arises between John’s disciples and the Judean man (μετὰ 
*Iovdaiov, verse 25) concerning purification. ‘This Judean man is not 
some unnamed literal person thus brought indirectly into connection 
with Jesus. He is the Salem just spoken of. The fact that he disputes 
about purification shows that he has a close connection with rites of 
washing, etc. The dispute is the conflict between a form of Water 
Baptism wherein repentance is enjoined because of the coming Judge, 
and the merely ceremonial washings in Judaism or Salem. Both this 
Judzan baptism and John’s baptism give way to Christ’s baptism, all 
three being Water Baptisms, and only to endure for a time. Hence 
these disciples are represented as coming to John in his Jewish aspect 
of a Rabbi, and telling him of the pre-eminent popularity of Christ’s 
Water Baptism. John admits and, as one acting in Humility, rejoices 
in the fact. In verse 22 we have the word ἐκεῖ, or ‘there,’ applied to 
the Judzean land, or realm of Christ’s Water Baptism. Then, after the 
statement that John was baptizing in A‘non, or the Springs, near Salem, 
or Jerusalem, it is added: ὅτι ὕδατα πολλὰ ἢν éxei—‘ For many waters 
were there.’ The word ἐκεῖ, or ‘there,’ in this sentence appears to refer 
to the same word in verse 22. It does not apply to A‘non merely, but 
to the Judzean land. This word shows that all the three Water Baptisms 
are on the 5. Grade, and in the Judzean land. As in Luke ii. 6, and in 
many other passages, the word ‘there’ shows the S. Grade. Our 
Versions read, ‘There was much water there,’ as if John had gone to 
this Atnon near Salem because there was plenty of water at these 
springs to baptize people. This is sometimes used as an argument in 
favour of immersion, but it is an argument used in error. If John had 
merely wanted much water, he would have been most likely to go to the 
Jordan. How comes it to pass that no Anon near Jerusalem having 
plentiful springs is known in the present day? The well at Sychar is 
where it has been for centuries. What has become of this Ainon and 
its plentiful water? We could not have springs flowing without a flowing 
stream. What stream was it that flowed from these springs? In the 
East, wells were prized as supplying drinking water. Does it comport 
with ordinary ideas of cleanliness that springs of water near a large city, 
in a hot land, which springs would be of priceless value for drinking 
purposes, should yet be regularly, or for a protracted time, used for the 
baptism of an indiscriminate multitude of people? Had John simply 
been referring to much water, he would more probably have used the 
singular as the Sept. does in Ezek. ix. 10: ἐξ ὕδατος πολλοῦ. So it uses 
the singular in Cant. viii. 7: ‘Much water cannot quench love.’ It is 
evident that the Seventy did not regard the phrase ‘many waters’ as 
meaning ‘much water.’ When we read of the harlot that sitteth on 
many waters (ἐπὶ ὑδάτων πολλῶν, Rev. xvii. 1), we also find that the 
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waters ‘are peoples, and multitudes, and nations, and tongues’ 
(verse 15). Thus we get the idea of variety. So there are Many 
Baptisms in this Judean land, because it is not like the Christian realm 
in which there is ‘one Lord, one faith, one baptism’ (Ephes. iv. 5). 
Even in the purely Jewish part of this Judzean land there are different 
kinds of washings (Heb. ix. 10). When, therefore, we add all the kinds 
of Water Baptism together—the Jewish, the Johannine, and the Christian 
—it may well be said, ‘ For there were many waters there,’ the word 
‘there’ applying to the Judzan land on the Servants’ Grade, in which 
all these Water Baptisms are located : ‘And John also was baptizing in 
‘Enon, near to Salem, for there were many waters there’ (verse 23). 

The writer thinks that the close of verse 23 relates to Jesus and His 
disciples coming to John’s Water Baptism. They not only baptized in 
a Christian Water Baptism, but, as described by Matthew, they came to 
John’s baptism of Water unto Repentance. This, however, was a begin- 
ning of moral deterioration. It was a tending to the time when Herod, 
or the Principle of Fleshly Glory in the Galilean Realm, would straiten 
or imprison John, taking out of Water Baptism the Principle of Repent- 
ance and Reformation of life, and degrading it into a mere priestly 
ceremony, or trick. When it has reached that stage of degradation, 
Jesus will not come to it, but He does come to it so far as the Principle 
of Repentance is in the Water Baptism, even if it be administered by 
designing priests. Whether the Water Baptism be John’s baptism of 
Repentance, or an act of ecclesiastical pretence and jugglery, does not 
all depend on the priest, it depends on the persons baptized as well. 
If they regard the baptism in a penitent spirit Jesus will come to it, 
notwithstanding the priests. He will come for the penitent’s sake. But 
if with both priest and people it is a mere outward ceremony or a cloak 
for sin, wherein John or Repentance is imprisoned or beheaded, Jesus 
will not come to it. Hence the writer would read on thus, ‘And they 
came and were baptized, for John was not yet cast into prison’ 
(verse 24). 

Some early writers attached much importance to this allusion to 
John’s imprisonment, and regarded it as fixing the chronology of John’s 
Gospel. For the reason just stated, as well as for many reasons already 
given, the writer holds that this importation of chronology according to 
our ideas of time is misleading. Hence he differs from Jerome’s view 
thus stated respecting John: ‘Cum legisset Mattheei, Marci, et Luce 
volumina, probaverit quidem textum historiz, et vera eos dixisse firma- 
verit, sed unius tantum anni, in quo et passus est, post carcerem Joannis, 
historiam texuisse. Praetermisso itaque anno, cujus acta tribus exposita 
fuerant, superioris temporis antequam Joannes clauderetur in carcerem, 
gesta narravit, sicut manifestum esse poterit his qui diligenter quatuor 
Evangeliorum volumina legerint. Que res etiam διαφωνίαν que videtur 
Joannis esse cum ceteris tollit’—‘ When he had read the volumes of 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, he approved, indeed, of the text of the 
history, and maintained that they had spoken truth, but that they had 
composed the history of one year only, in which also [Christ] suffered, 
after the imprisonment of John. ‘That year therefore being passed by, 
of which the acts had been set forth by the three, he narrated the events 
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of the previous time, before John was shut up in prison, as may be seen 
by those who read carefully the volumes of the four Gospels. Which 
fact also removes the apparent discrepancy between John and the 
others’ (Catal. Script. Eccles., c. ix.). Such explanations of the origin 
of the Gospels are not uncommon even now. But it seems far below 
the moral exaltation everywhere perceptible in the Scriptures, and also 
incompatible with their vital interdependence, thus to rest their origin 
so largely on human impulses and haphazard. 

Between these differing Water Baptisms, the Jewish and that of John, 
there arises a discord. ‘They are in some respects conflicting. Outward 
forms and Sincere Repentance do not well harmonize. ‘There arose 
therefore a questioning on the part of John’s disciples with the Judzean 
about purifying’ (verse 25). The Judean is Salem, or Jewish Water 
Baptism. The word μετὰ---“ with’—as well as the words ‘this,’ and 
‘come,’ in verse 26, show that these disputants are on the S. Grade. 
The writer believes that from verse 26 to verse 30, inclusive, the aspect 
of the narrative is exactly the same as in i. 19-28—that is, John is being 
represented as testifying by Humility. We have again an embassy to 
John, as in i. 19. Again, also, the narrative gives special prominence 
to the pre-eminence of Jesus over John. As if to show that the narra- 
tive is in affinity with that House of Humility we have the words: ‘ He 
that was with thee beyond Jordan.’ This refers to the House of 
Humility (i. 28). The whole spirit of the verses down to verse 30 
shows why this reference is made to the House of Humility. It is 
because John is here acting in the same aspect, though not in relation 
to Pharisees. He shows no jealousy of Christ, but exalts Him to his 
own disparagement. The poet says: 

ἂν δ᾽ ἀλαζονῇς, τοῦτ᾽ ἀνοίας ἐστὶ φρύαγμα. 
ἂν δὲ σωφρονῇς, τοῦτο θεῶν δῶρον ὑπάρχει. 
(Gnomic. ) 

“If thou art boastful, this is the arrogance of Folly, but if thou art sober-minded, 

this is a gift of the gods.’ 
John is free from arrogance, and he has a humble mind, and he is 
ready to testify that every good and perfect gift comes down from above. 
‘And they came to John and said to him, Rabbi, He who was with 
(μετὰ) thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou hast borne witness, behold 
this One (οὗτος) baptizeth, and all (πάντες) come to Him’ (verse 26). 
The Greek has no word ‘men’ after ‘all.’ The word ‘men’ shows the 
Y. M. Grade, whereas John is here on the S. Grade, and acting in 
Humility. He is testifying in Godly Service by his humility. He 
begins his humble testimony by attributing all good things to God, just 
as Hesiod and others are wont to designate the gods as ‘givers of good 
things.’ Plutarch ridicules those who seek mean things from the gods, 
or consult them about mean things (De Defect. Orac., c. vii.). Our 
Saviour speaks of the Heavenly Father giving good things (Matt. vil. 11). 
It can only be of such good things that John says a man cannot receive 
anything except it be given from above. He does not appear to mean 
that the power to receive is given, although God gives power for certain 
purposes. ‘It is He that giveth thee power to get wealth’ (Deut. 
viii. 18). It seems most natural to think that John is here glorifying 
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God as the giver of every good thing. If John had any virtue, God 
had given it. ‘What hast thou that thou didst not receive ? but if thou 
didst receive it, why dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received it ?’ 
(τ Cor. iv. 7). John will not thus indulge in sinful glory, but will give 
glory to God as the Giver of all good things. ‘ John answered and said, 
A man can receive nothing, except it have been given him from heaven’ 
(verse 27). John appeals to words he had used in Bethany, or the 
House of Humility (i. 20), still more closely identifying this part of the 
narrative with that House. John’s word of testimony is a steadfast 
word. He is not ‘given to change’ (Prov. xxiv. 21). By what he said 
in the House of Humility he still abideth, for he is virtually acting in 
the same place. ‘Thus, like all men of consistency and truth, he can 
appeal to his past words without fear that they will put him to shame. 
Both in words and actions John is showing Humility, and exalting his 
Master. He speaks of himself as one sent, and that was, so far, a good 
gift that he had received from above. ‘Ye yourselves bear me witness 
that I said, I am not the Christ, but, that I am sent before Him’ 
(verse 28). It would be well for us all thus to own God’s gifts and 
give Him glory. Herbert says: 


“My God, Thou art all love, 
Not one poor minute ’scapes Thy breast, 
But brings a favour from above, 
And in this love, more than in bed, I rest.’ 


Still keeping to the aspect of Personal Humility, John goes on to com- 
pare Jesus to the Bridegroom. ‘The multitudes who are leaving him 
for the Water Baptism of Jesus he compares to the bride. So far from 
thinking it wrong for them to leave him, he regards it as being as 
natural as for the Bride to consort with the Bridegroom. So far from 
being jealous, he represents himself as the friend of the Bridegroom, 
standing in Service, and listening with gladness to the Bridegroom’s 
voice. Although this figure of the Bride and Bridegroom is one else- 
where applied to Christ and the Church in a spiritual union, it is not so 
applied here, for we have the words ‘heareth,’ and ‘this,’ which show 
the S. Grade. Hence it is probable that the figure is used to show the 
prior and stronger claim of Jesus to those who have hitherto followed 
John, and also to show how John is testifying to Jesus by Personal 
Humility, and as the Bridegroom’s obedient and loving friend. The 
Baptism of Repentance, in relation to a coming Judgement, is here 
giving place to a Water Baptism that is more Christian. John says: 
‘He that hath the Bride is the Bridegroom, but the friend of the 
Bridegroom which standeth and heareth Him, rejoiceth greatly because 
of the Bridegroom’s voice : this my joy therefore is fulfilled’ (verse 29). 

John goes on to say: ‘He must increase, but I must decrease’ 
(verse 30). In thus speaking of being himself made less while Jesus 
increases, John virtually makes the increase of Jesus the contrast of his 
own decrease. The increase of Jesus is an increase that is going on 
still, and will go on while time shall last. The decrease of John, on 
the literal theory, only went on for a few brief months. It is strange 
that so temporary a decrease should be contrasted with an age-long 
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increase. The increase of Jesus isa moral increase. ‘The decrease of 
John, on the literal theory, was a loss of liberty, and disciples, and 
influence, and life. While these. things involved moral decrease, they 
only did so in part. Mostly, the decrease was in relation to John asa 
man. It is strange that so personal a decrease should be contrasted 
with the moral increase of Jesus. But on the moral theory, these 
objections vanish. John, as representing the Baptism of Repentance, 
still lives, but his influence is an ever-decreasing influence as compared 
with the influence of Christ. The Sinaitic aspects will go on decreasing 
before the Seed Process aspects, and the Principle of Repentance in 
fear of coming judgement will have less place as men begin to have the 
Seed Process Repentance, wherein they will look upon Him whom they 
have pierced and mourn. Moreover as Christ in men increases strength, 
sin in men must be ever becoming weaker, and as the sin weakens so 
must the Repentance. 

From verse 31 to verse 36 the narrative is in affinity with what is said 
in 1. 7, 15-18 of John as witnessing to Christ in His Divine aspects. 
Just as before coming to the House of Humility John is represented as 
witnessing to the Divine Logos who tabernacled among us, and to the 
Only Begotten of the Father, that is the Son of God, so is it here. We 
best see the meaning of the history by keeping in mind that the Logos 
who in the beginning was with God, was the Soulical Side of the 
Godhead, the Divine Life (1 John i. 2). On the other hand, the Only 
Begotten of the Father is the Son of God, who is on the Spiritual not 
the Soulical Side. John is here testifying to these two aspects. His 
words show that special prominence is here being given to the bearing 
of Testimony. Hence the narrative begins on the grade of Humble 
Service. We have the words ‘coming’ (verse 31), τοῦτο (verse 32), 
which show the S. Grade. But it is clear that this is only in respect to 
Humble Service for others by witness-bearing. As in i. 15, John, in 
bearing witness, owned Christ as Chief, so he speaks of himself as of 
the earth while he refers to Christ as from the heavenly sphere. The 
narrative now passes from Water Baptism, and, as we see towards the 
end of the chapter, brings in the Principle of Faith pertaining to the 
Y. M. Grade. John is not here baptizing, he is witnessing to the Light 
that all may believe through him. Hence, after witnessing, he goes on 
to speak of faith. 

In his witnessing to Christ he appears to refer to Him, first, as the 
Divine Logos who was in the beginning, but who tabernacled among 
us, and was also made flesh. Secondly, he appears to be referring to 
Him as the Son of God, the Dove who came down upon the Logos 
after the Baptism. Between these two testimonies he refers to one who 
is of the earth, and speaketh of the earth (verse 31). It may be thought 
by some that this refers to Jesus as made flesh. Others may think that 
it refers to the first man who is of the earth earthy (1 Cor. xv. 47). 
Since, however, the verses are in special relation to witness-bearing, and 
Adam did not witness, and Jesus was only earthy on the Soulical or 
Fleshly side, and the Flesh does not speak in witness, the writer holds 
that the words refer to John himself as witnessing. He is of the earthy 
grades, so that the least in the kingdom is greater than he. He isa 
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Prophet and of the Y. M. Grade, but he is here witnessing on the S. 
Grade. 

On the ordinary view there is an appearance of tautology in John’s 
words: ‘ He that cometh from above (ἄνωθεν) is above all’ (verse 31) ; 
‘He that cometh from heaven (ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ) is above all’ (verse 31). 
It is generally taken for granted that one sentence means what the other 
means. That is, that the words ‘from above’ mean ‘from heaven.’ 
Why, then, did John repeat himself in this one verse, and in respect to 
the Saviour’s coming from above? ‘The writer thinks that what follows 
in the chapter, as well as the words here used, give support to the 
following view. It is clear that the words ἐκ τοῦ οὐρανοῦ mean ‘ from 
heaven.’ They mean that and nothing else. Equally clear is it from 
the narratives of the Baptism that the Dove, the Son of God, came down 
from heaven. Further, the bearing of testimony in words, specially 
pertains to the Mental Side, and John goes on to speak of this Being 
who came from heaven testifying of what He had seen and heard. 
Further, in verse 35 we have express reference to the Son. ‘These facts 
all agree with the view that when John says, ‘He that cometh from 
heaven is above all,’ he is referring to the Dove, the Mind which is the 
Son of God, the Only Begotten of the Father, and which came down 
upon the Logos in the Baptism. That process is ever going on as men 
receive the Mind of Christ. Hence John uses words applicable to an 
age-long process. ‘He coming (ἐρχόμενος) from heaven.’ 

While the words ‘from heaven’ have the one meaning of ‘from 
heaven,’ the word ἄνωθεν, as we have already seen, has two meanings. 
First, it means ‘from the beginning,’ and, secondly, it means ‘from 
above.’ It is assumed that in this passage it means ‘from above.’ So 
Beza has it: ‘Qui superneé venit.’ It may be owing to the fact that the 
words ‘ from heaven’ are used in the same verse that it is so generally 
taken for granted that the word ἄνωθεν here means ‘from above.’ Yet 
the fact that John does not use the same word in the latter part of the 
verse, tends to show that he is not here using the word ἄνωθεν in the 
sense of ‘from above,’ but that he is using it in the sense of ‘from the 
beginning.’ The verses following support this conclusion. They, too, 
tend to show that John is here referring to the Logos, or Divine Soulical 
Side. ‘That which was from the beginning’ (1 John i. 1). Paul uses 
the word ἄνωθεν in this sense when he speaks of those who had know- 
ledge of him ‘from the first’ (Acts xxvi. 5). Epiphanius uses it in the 
sense of ‘ from heaven’ when he refers to the God Logos as ὁ ἐκ Πατρὸς 
ἄνωθεν yeyevnuevos—‘ He being from the Father from above’ (Her. 
69, c. xxili., 1. 2). In the same paragraph he uses the word in the 
sense of ‘from the first’ when he refers to Matthew bringing the 
genealogy of Jesus ἄνωθεν. The writer holds that the three sentences in 
this verse have each a separate application. First, referring to the 
Logos, or Jesus as the Divine Fountain of Life who was from the 
beginning, John say : ‘ He who comes from the beginning is above all.’ 
Then referring to himself as pertaining to the earthly grades he says: 
‘He that is of the earth is of the earth, and of the earth he speaketh.’ 
Then referring to the Mind of the Son of God, the Dove which came 
down, he says: ‘He that cometh from heaven is above all’ (verse 32), 
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He goes on to speak of this Son of God testifying. In this verse there 
is a rapid transition of grade. We read: ‘What He hath seen and 
heard.’ It is evident that the words ‘see,’ and ‘ heard,’ are here used in 
reference to spiritual seeing and hearing on the Grade of Tongues. So 
Jesus says: ‘All things that I heard from My Father I have made 
known unto you’ (xv. 15). So He says: ‘ We speak that we do know, 
and bear witness of that we have seen’ (verse 11). When John has 
said: ‘What he hath seen and heard,’ he adds, ‘Of this (τοῦτο) He 
beareth witness. While the seeing and hearing may have been on the 
Grade of Tongues the bearing of witness is on the S. Grade. The very 
fact of bearing witness implies that testimony is borne to what is not 
manifest, otherwise there would be no need of a witness. When Jesus 
says that He bears witness of what He has seen, and that they receive 
not His witness, it is clear that the seeing is not in the same grade as 
the witnessing (verse 11). The bearing of Testimony in Humble 
Service is on the S. Grade. ‘The seeing of what is with the Father is on 
the Grade of Tongues. No man had seen God, but the Only Begotten 
who is on that grade and in the Father’s bosom, also declared Him on 
the Grade of Servants. But although the Son of God testified on the 
Grade of Servants, His testimony was not received on that grade. We 
read: ‘And no man receiveth His witness’ (verse 32). So Jesus says: 
‘Ye receive not our witness’ (verse 11). When John says: ‘And no 
man receiveth His witness,’ he appears to be speaking as in verse 27, 
where he says: ‘A man can receive nothing, except it have been given 
him from heaven.’ That is, he is speaking of good gifts that come from 
above, and he is also speaking as one on the Grade of Servants. On 
this grade the good gift of testimony from the Son of God has descended. 
It has come to men as a witness leaving them without excuse. But the 
natural fleshly man, with a fleshly eye, and a fleshly ear, doth not, and 
cannot, receive the testimony (1 Cor. ii. 14). To this fleshly man we 
might apply what Goethe says of every man only reading himself out of 
books (‘ Lies’t doch nur Jeder aus dem Buch sich heraus’), and of the 
powerlessness of writing or hearing, as against fixed opinion (Epis. I.). 
Had men received the testimony on this grade of works salvation would 
not have been of faith. It is to the Y. M. Grade that faith pertains. Jesus 
intimates that He will have to be lifted up from the earth as an Object 
of faith, before men will receive His testimony and find life (verse 14). 
On the S. Grade the god of this world has blinded the minds of the 
unbelieving (2 Cor. iv. 4. They cannot believe through mere outward 
evidence, for their eyes are blinded and their hearts hardened (John 
xii. 39-41). But where no man receives the testimony as a mere act of 
good works, as something actually seen and heard, and in such a sense 
as not to involve faith, the testimony can be received by faith. There 
is a hearing as well as a seeing which does not involve faith. Hearing 
like sight may be regarded as a mere sense-perception, and not as 
evidence of things unseen. But the things which the eye could not see 
as a mere act of good works, and the things which the ear heard not as 
a matter of good works, these things God revealed to faith through the 
Spirit (1 Cor. ii. 9, 10). But that principle of faith is not a mere 
human action, otherwise faith would become good works. ‘God hath 
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dealt to each man a measure of faith’ (Rom. xii. 3). Peace, love, and 
faith are from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ (Ephes. vi. 23). 
Thus saving faith is not to be put to our credit as a good work of our 
own, otherwise salvation would not be of grace. It is God who fulfils 
in us every work of faith with power (1 Thes. i. 11). It may seem at 
first sight as if there were a virtual contradiction in the following words : 
‘And no man receiveth His witness. He that hath received His 
witness hath set his seal to this that God is true’ (verse 33). There is, 
however, no contradiction, and for the following reason. The first 
clause is connected with the word τοῦτος ‘This He testifieth and no 
man receiveth His witness.’ That is, no man receives it on the grade 
where the testimony is borne. No man receives it as a mere act of 
good works, not involving faith. But while the testimony is not 
received by the outward ear, and the outward eye, it may be received 
through them by a power pertaining to a higher grade, that is by Faith. 
But in that case, the testimony does not rest merely on what is said to 
the outward ear or seen by the outward eye. It rests on what is 
revealed to the eye of faith by the Spirit that may have used these out- 
ward senses as mere accessories. So long as amancan only say: ‘Such 
a thing is true because I read it in the Bible, or because I heard a 
minister say it,’ he would not have received the testimony. But when 
he can say: ‘Such a thing is true, not only because of what I have thus 
seen and read, but because of what I feel in my heart concerning it,’ 
then he has received the testimony. A man may see and read a 
catechism, and yet not have received it. He does not receive it until 
its truths are revealed to faith. In an analogous sense Paul says: 
“ Receive ye one another’ (Rom. xy. 7), and: ‘Open your hearts to us’ 
(2 Cor. vii. 2). So the men of Samaria said to the women: ‘Now we 
believe, not because of thy speaking, for we have heard for ourselves 
and know that this is indeed the Saviour of the world’ (iv. 42). John 
shows that receiving the testimony is something different from hearing 
with the ear or seeing with the eye. In that sense no man receives the 
testimony. It is to have the Spirit witnessing to our faith. He says: 
‘He that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in him’ (1 John 
v. 10), that is in himself. ‘Hereby we know that He abideth in us, by 
the Spirit which He gave us’ (iii. 24). If we do not in faith receive 
this inward testimony we make God a Liar (v. 10). But he who in 
faith hath received the testimony and has it in himself, ‘hath set his 
seal to this, that God is true’ (verse 33). In that case ‘We know that 
the Son of God is come, and hath given us an understanding, that we 
know Him that is True, and we are in Him that is True, even in His 
Son Jesus Christ. This is the True God and eternal life’ (1 John 
v. 20). Sometimes to seal a thing means to perfect or finish it. Paul 
says: ‘When therefore I have accomplished this, and sealed to them 
this fruit’ (Rom. xv. 28). When John speaks of men who receive the 
testimony sealing that God is true, he does not appear to be meaning 
that they bear testimony. He rather means that they have now ceased 
from that unbelieving state in which they made God a Liar (1 John 
v. 10), and now have come to faith in Him as the true God. Thus 
these verses are not contradictory, for they relate to different grades. 
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They who receive not the testimony are on the S, Grade. They who 
receive it are on the Grade of Faith or Y. M. Grade. One clause 
relates to testimony in its outward aspects, the other to testimony 
revealed to faith within. Clemens Alexandrinus quotes from Heracleon 
words that involve a similar distinction between the outward and the 
inward. The Greek of Matt. x. 32, says: ‘Who shall confess in Me 
(ev ἐμοὶ), I will confess in him’ (ev αὐτῷ). But in the following verse 
it has: ‘Whosoever shall deny Me (ἀρνήσηταί pe), I will deny him’ 
(ἀρνήσομαι αὐτὸν). Thus the idiom of being within does not pertain 
to the denial. On which Heracleon says: Ἀρνοῦνται δὲ αὐτὸν οἱ μὴ 
ὄντες EV αὐτῷ" Od yap εἶπεν, ‘Os ἀρνήσεται ἐν ἐμοὶ’ GAN’ “ἐμέ᾽ οὐδεὶς yap 
ποτὲ ὧν ἐν αὐτῷ ἀρνεῖται αὐτὸν---“ΤΉΘΥ deny Him who are not in Him. 
For He did not say, Who shall deny in Me, but, Me, for no one ever 
being in Him denies Him’ (Strom., IV., c. ix.). The Revised Version 
reads : ‘Hath set his seal to this.’ Such a reading applies a grade word 
of the 5. Grade to the Y. M. Grade. Hence it is better not to insert 
‘this.’ ‘He that hath received His witness hath sealed that God is 
true’ (verse 33). 

In the verses following, the Apostle still appears to be setting forth 
prominently the two Sides of Christ’s nature—the Son of God and the 
Logos. First, referring to the Mental Side which bears the testimony, 
and which is in closest connection with the preceding verse, he says: 
‘For He whom (ὃν γὰρ) God hath sent speaketh the words of God.’ 
This relates to the Dove, or Son of God, coming from the Father: 
‘We have beheld and bear witness that the Father hath sent the Son to 
be the Saviour of the world’ (1 John iv. 14). The words of the Son 
of God are God’s words: ‘The things which I heard from Him, these 
speak I unto the world’ (vili. 26). ‘As the Father taught Me, I speak 
these things’ (verse 28). ‘The word which ye hear is not Mine, but 
the Father’s who sent Me’ (xiv. 24). On the literal theory, some of 
these statements do not well harmonize with such expressions as that 
where Heraclius speaks of ‘Christ our God’-—ev Χριστῷ τῴ Θεῷ ἡμῶν. 
He denounces those who say that there were two opposing wills in 
Christ (δύο καὶ ταῦτα ἐναντία θελήματα ἐπ᾽ αὐτοῦ), one human and one 
Divine (Mansi, T. X., p. 991); but how can men avoid thinking that 
there was such opposition when told that Christ as God and Man 
walked about Palestine as ordinary men do now? Crashaw’s Hymn to 
the Nativity speaks of Christ as ‘the noble Infant,’ and as ‘the dread 
Lamb.’ Was He both, at one and the same time? Arnobius says: 
‘Deus ille sublimis fuit, Deus radice ab intima, Deus ab incognitis 
regnis’ (Ad Gent., Lib. 1., c. liii.)—‘ He was high God ; God from the 
inmost root; God from unknown kingdoms.’ Then he adds (c. lx.) : 
‘Assumpsit igitur hominis formam, et sub nostri generis similitudine 
potentiam suam clausit ’—‘ He assumed therefore, a human form, and, 
under the likeness of our race, He shut up His power.’ This makes 
Him more Divine than human, but yet both. On the other hand, if 
we consider Christ as being formed and as acting in men, these apparent 
inconsistencies vanish. Vaughan says: 


‘ And let once more by mystic birth, 
The Lord of Life be born in earth,’ 
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He is ever being thus born in His people. If the Son of God be 
speaking these words in men, then the ideas of limited knowledge 
appear in harmony with the absolute truthfulness and Divine nature of 
the Son of God. 

Having referred to the Son of God who speaks God’s words, John 
adds : ov γὰρ ἐκ μέτρου δίδωσι τὸ Πνεῦμα. The Revised Version reads : 
‘For He giveth not the Spirit by measure.’ The Authorized Version, 
following the Alexandrian in inserting the word ‘God,’ which is not in 
the Sinaitic or Vatican, reads: ‘For God giveth not the Spirit by 
measure unto Him’ (verse 34). It will be seen that the words ‘unto 
Him’ are conjectural. The Revised Version does not accept them. 
The words οὐ yap connect this sentence very closely with what precedes. 
So the allusion in the following verse to the Father tends to show that 
the Alexandrian reading is correct in sense, even though the absence of 
the word ‘God’ from the most important MSS. may justify its rejection. 
The connection of the sentence with what precedes, and with what 
follows, tends to show that the word ‘Spirit’ is here applied to the 
Mind of Christ—that is, to the Son of God. It is as if John said, The 
Son of God whom God has sent speaks God’s words. For God does 
not give that Son of God, that Dove, or Spirit, which is the Son of 
God, as the Spirit of the Soulical Side called Living Water is given. 
That could be measured. It reached first to the ankles (Ezek. xlvii. 3), 
then to the knees (verse 4), then to the loins, then it becomes a river 
to swim in. But they who receive the anointing of the Holy One know 
all things (1 John ii. 20); for this Spirit which is the Son of God 
‘searcheth all things; yea, the deep things of God’ (1 Cor. ii. 10). 
We receive this Spirit ‘that we might know the things that are freely 
given us of God, which things also we speak, not in words which 
man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Spirit teacheth’ (verses 12, 13). 
But this speaking is not with the tongue. It is that ‘speaking in the 
Spirit of God’ in which we can say asa sinner cannot say: ‘ Jesus is 
Lord’ (1 Cor. xii. 3). Continuing his reference to this Spirit, or Son of 
God, whom God gives without measure, and who is the Wisdom from 
above that God gives liberally and without upbraiding (Jas. 1. 5), John 
adds: ‘The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all things into His 
hand’ (verse 35). Thus from the last sentence in verse 31 to the close 
of verse 35, John appears to be referring to the Spiritual Side, or Son 
of God. When Schiller says of Frederic of Bohemia, ‘Die Aufmunterung 
sprach zu seinen Sinnen, und die Wamnung nur zu seiner Vernunft’— 
‘The encouragement spake to his sense, and the warning only spake to 
his reason’ (Dreis. Krieg, p. 104)—he is virtually contrasting the Soulical 
and Spiritual Sides. In the last verse, however, the Evangelist connects 
this Spiritual Side with the Soulical Side, showing how that by faith in 
the Son of God we become possessed of that Eternal Life which is from 
the Logos, or God as the Life, who was in the beginning with God the 
Father of our spirits. This eternal life is the Living Water which, in 
vii. 39, is spoken of as the Spirit. He who believes not the Son will 
not pass up to the Grade of Tongues, nor will He see the life of that 
spiritual grade. Instead of that he will come into condemnation and 
darkness, and, like Jonah, will have to be cast out from God's presence, 
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and feel the abiding wrath. The very Gospel will become to such a 
curse rather than a blessing. Pliny speaks of Lybian mice which had 
been so accustomed to be without water that when they drank it they 
died (Lib. X., c. xciv.). God sometimes turns the blessing into a 
curse (Mal. ii. 2). Yet as Jonah, the sign to the wicked, ultimately came 
up to light and life, so will it be with these unbelieving ones. The 
believer already has in possession the life which the unbeliever is not to 
see: ‘ He that is unbelieving (ἀπειθῶν) to the Son shall not see life, but 
the wrath of God abideth on him’ (verse 36). The word ‘see,’ in 
verse 36, appears to have a spiritual application to Zion. 


ie EVP PriON OF er RISa: 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MATTHEW IV. 


THE Rev. W. Scott, in his work on ‘The Existence of Evil Spirits,’ 
mentions several different theories that have been advanced respecting 
the temptation of Christ. One is the theory that the Tempter suggested 
evil to the Saviour’s Mind. Another theory is that the temptation was 
a visionary symbolical representation presented to Him by the Spirit of 
God of the trials to which He would be exposed during His ministry. 
Another theory is that the temptation arose from the reflections and 
anticipations of the Saviour’s own Mind. Some again say that the 
temptation is not thus to be taken figuratively, but that everything 
literally occurred according as the Evangelists narrate it. Milton repre- 
sents Satan coming to Jesus in the guise of 


‘An aged man in rural weeds, 
Following, as seemed, the quest of some stray ewe, 
Or withered sticks to gather.’ 


With Robert Montgomery, whom Macaulay so keenly satirized, Satan 
is a being who speaks ‘bad blank verse,’ and goes to the play. Origen 
regarded Satan as a personal being, who might ultimately be saved. 
From the allusion to Satan being bruised shortly under our feet (Rom. 
xvi. 20), Origen infers that there must be many Satans, otherwise Satan, 
once killed, could do no more harm. He thinks that all who are 
adverse to God’s will are Satans, and yet that there is a Satan who is 
prince over them all (In Lib. Jes. Nav., Hom. XXII, cc. v., vi.). 
Bengel thinks that he came to Christ in the form of a scribe, and that 
this is indicated in the Saviour answering him in the formula: ‘It is 
written.’ Irenzeus says that Christ fasted forty days like Moses and 
Elijah, and afterwards ate that we might know Him to be a true and 
actual Man (‘ut hominem eum verum et firmum intelligamus’), for it is 
natural to a man to eat after fasting (Lib. V., c. xxi.). The Apostolic 
Fathers make no allusion to the Temptation, though Justin Martyr 
alludes to it (Apol. I., c. xvi.). Irenzeus, in the passage just referred to, 
describes all the three temptations. Dr. Fairbairn, in his ‘Studies in 
the Life of Christ,’ has an article on the Temptation. Therein he says: 
‘Since Origen, an idealism, more or less free, has resolved the Tempta- 
tion, either in whole or in part, into a vision, now caused by the Devil, 
now by God, and now by the ecstatic state of Christ’s own Spirit. 
22—2 
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Within our own century, Schleiermacher has explained it as a mis- 
understood parable, Strauss as a pure myth, De Wette as the expansion 
of an historical germ, and subsequent scholars have variously combined 
these with each other or with the older views.’ Meyer adopts the theory 
of a germ of historical truth being in the narratives, this being found in 
Mark almost unaltered, while in Matthew and Luke we have the germ 
amplified by tradition. Some argue against the narratives of the 
Temptation being literal history, from the fact that before Buddha com- 
menced his public ministry he had a conflict with the Evil One. But 
that might be said, in some measure, of every man who begins a 
Christian life. Bunyan and others had such conflicts. Dr. Fairbairn 
might seem to hold that the narrative was in part figurative and in part 
literal. He says: ‘When He stood on the temple tower, whether in 
body or in vision it matters not.’ So far as concerns the principle by 
which we are to be guided in seeking the meaning of these narratives, it 
is important to ask whether Christ was on the tower in body or in vision. 
In regard to the place of the temptation Dr. Fairbairn follows the literal 
view. He says: ‘The place was a desert, waste, barren, shelterless, 
overhead the hot sun, underfoot the burning sand or blistering rock.’ 
Mr. Scott, however, is far more literal than Dr. Fairbairn. The former 
says: ‘I must adopt the common interpretation of this important 
passage, and believe that Jesus Christ was actually led by the influence 
of the Holy Spirit into a sterile, uninhabited part of the wilderness, that 
Satan really appeared to Him in disguise, and endeavoured, first, to 
induce Him to change stones into food, and then, to cast Himself down 
from the pinnacle of the temple, and then, in order to obtain the 
possession of all the kingdoms of the world, to fall down and worship 
the being who had shown Him this wonderful sight’ (p. 294). He 
thinks that the Saviour ‘permitted Satan to place Him on the pinnacle 
of the temple,’ a view which Farmer thinks makes Christ ‘accessory to 
His own dishonour, danger, and temptation.’ 

The writer holds that the narratives of the Temptation have many 
evidences of being inspired moral history, while they are altogether in- 
compatible with the literal theory. If we accept the literal theory, we 
at once stand committed to the doctrine of a personal Diabolus. Even 
the Gnostics, while personifying Satan, so speak of him as to show that 
he is personified Evil, springing from evil Qualities, rather than a per- 
sonal being as a man is a personal being. ἐκ δὲ τῆς λύπης τὰ πνευματικὰ 
τῆς πονηρίας διδάσκουσι γεγονέναι" ὅθεν τὸν Διάβολον τὴν γένεσιν ἐσχη- 
κέναι, ὅν καὶ κοσμοκράτορα καλοῦσι---" And they teach that from Grief, 
the spiritual things of wickedness came into being, whence Diabolus 
had genesis, whom also they call Cosmocrator’ (Lib. I., c. i, ὃ το). 
One of the most unacceptable features of Gnostic teaching has been 
that relating to Demiurgus. The writer could not accept that teaching 
in so far as it applies to this Demiurgus passages which in the Old 
Testament are spoken of the Almighty. But when we read of Demi- 
urgus making the world, and being a god who is against the true God, 
and specially associated with matter, we need to bear a few facts in 
mind. 1. That the errors and absurdities of some later Gnostics are 
not to be charged against the earlier Gnostics, such as Basilides and 
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Valentinus. 2. That there is ample evidence that both the teaching 
and practices of the Gnostics were much misrepresented. 3. That the 
world in which Demiurgus rules, and the matter which he forms, are 
within man and not without. 4. That Demiurgus, who is emphatically 
the god of this inner world, is the god of it as something sinful and 
fleshly. τῶν δὲ ἀριστέρων, τουτέστι TOV ὑλικῶν, δημιουργὸν (Iren., Lib. I., 
c. 1, ὃ 9)—‘ That he is Demiurgus of things on the left, that is, hylic 
things’ (Sinful flesh). The terms ‘King’ and ‘ Father’ are applied to: 
Him in relation to other things. He is like that Soulical Man of whom 
Paul speaks (1 Cor. ii. 14), in that he has no knowledge of things that 
are spiritual, or in the Pleroma—‘Nullum sensum eorum qu erga 
Pleroma sunt habuisse’ (Iren., Lib. 11., c. xxx.). 5. As the Valentinians 
speak of Diabolus having genesis from a Quality, Grief (Id., § 10), so 
they represent Demiurgus as being born from an inward change. ἐκ μὲν 
τῆς ἐπιστροφῆς TOV Δημιουργὸν βούλονται τὴν γένεσιν ἐσχήκεναι (Id.)— 
‘They maintain that Demiurgus had his genesis from Conversion.’ 
6. The following words are important in their bearing on this subject : 
‘Reliqua mundi fabricatio ; que ex passione et ignorantia volunt sub- 
stantiam habuisse’ (Lib. 11., c. xvii.)—‘ The remaining fabrication of 
the world, which they affirm to have had its substance from Passion and 
Ignorance.’ ‘Erit enim ei materiz admixtio, quam ex Ignorantia et 
Labe volunt habuisse substantiam’ (Lib. II., c. xxxi.)—‘ For there will 
be a mixture with it (the deposited seed) of the Matter which they affirm 
to have had substance from Ignorance and from the Fall.’ In Lib. IL, 
c, xxxvi., [renzeus defines the issue from this substance as being all such 
material works (‘omnia materialia opera’) as Death, Corruption, Error, 
and things like to the same. ‘This passage significantly connects the 
realm of the Demiurgus, or Servants’ Grade, with works, or things made, 
which yet are not made of visible matter. When it is said: The 
Gnostics teach that Demiurgus made and rules the material world, we 
are ready to think that they are robbing God of His glory. But when 
we find that the world of this Demiurgus is in man’s nature, and that 
the matter over which he rules is Sinful Flesh, or what comes from 
Passion and Ignorance, and the Fall, and which yields Error and Death 
we are likely to be more cautious in making such teaching a ground of . 
condemnation against the Gnostics. It must be remembered that 
Irenzeus had before him the writings of Valentinus and his disciples 
(Lib. I., Preef., c. xi., § 1), and that Valentinus is said to have been a 
hearer of one who was an acquaintance of the Apostle Paul. Clem. 
Alex. says: Ὡσαύτως δὲ καὶ Οὐαλεντῖνον Θεοδᾶ διακηκοέναι φέρουσιν " 
γνώριμος δ᾽ οὗτος γεγόνει ΠΠαύλου-- “ΤᾺ ΚΟ ν56. also they say that Valen- 
tinus heard Theodas, who was an acquaintance of Paul’s’ (Strom., VII., 
$17). Elsewhere (Ped., Lib. II., c. viii.) Clemens speaks of Christ 
having annulled the devil—rov διάβολον καταργήσας, the word ‘annul,’ 
as in Heb. ii. 14, conflicting with the theory of a personal Satan. To 
admit the literal personality of Satan, is to set ourselves in opposition to 
the teaching of Scripture respecting Satan, as we have already seen, and 
it is to plunge ourselves into great moral difficulties. While we shrink 
from the conclusion to which such difficulties led Schleiermacher, 
Strauss, and others, we must admit the difficulties. They are such as 
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the following: If the Spirit led Jesus to be tempted, what was the design 
of the temptation? It could not be that Christ should be tempted like 
us, for we are not so tempted. How could Satan hope to succeed in 
the temptation, when he knew that Christ was Divine? How did Jesus 
and Satan travel together from the desert to the city or to the moun- 
tain? What of the curiosity (‘ Aufsehen’) that would have been excited 
amongst the people, had Jesus been seen visibly on the pinnacle of the 
temple? Since His body is supposed to have been like ours, must it 
not have been thus visible? We may well ask: How could a dark 
spirit from Hades take Jesus to the pinnacle of the Temple? Such an 
ascent would have been more wonderful than that of the climbing 
skeleton in Goethe’s ‘ Dance of the Dead,’ which skeleton climbed up 
from pinnacle to pinnacle—‘ Klettert von Zinne zu Zinnen.’ How 
could the same dark spirit show Jesus all the kingdoms of the world in 
a moment? Kuinol thinks that ‘the world’ here means ‘ Palestine.’ 
Others think that Satan showed these kingdoms on a map, which Strauss 
not unreasonably regards as laughable (‘lacherlich’). How could Satan 
claim to give the kingdoms to Jesus? Why should he have taken Jesus 
to the Temple, rather than to some high rock near the wild region of 
the desert? Nothing is said of the Temple, except what has respect to 
a fall from a high place. Does it not imply that Jesus could be de- 
ceived, and that Satan knew that he could be deceived, when men speak 
of Satan coming in disguise to Jesus? Was He who knoweth all things 
capable of being misled by a mask, or a covering of light over an Angel 
of darkness? If He could be so deceived, what becomes of His 
Divinity? and if He could not be deceived, how could He be tempted ? 
What is a tempter but one who deceives another to his injury? If Christ 
‘could not be deceived, how could He be tempted in all points like us ἢ 
If He was human, as is alleged, how could He go forty days without 
food? Why is it said that He hungered after the forty days were 
ended? (Matt. iv. 2). How is it that after this long fast He shows no 
sign of bodily exhaustion, but is able to act and speak as one un- 
wearied? When Dr. Tanner had fasted from solid food for forty days 
he was in a state of great weakness and prostration. Succi, the Italian, 
drank water plentifully, but was reduced to a weak condition, as was 
Jaques, who used a powder of some kind in his fast of forty-two days. 
We have no evidence of such prostration in respect to Christ, though 
He does not appear to have eaten or drunk for forty days. If He was 
in the desert, then, like Israel of old, He would be away, in all pro- 
bability, from water. If Jesus Christ literally had in Him the power to 
make stones bread, how could He be tempted to hunger in the sense in 
which we can be tempted? If Christ could make stones bread, why 
did He fast for forty days? Where would have been the sin of using 
that Divine power, any more than in using it to multiply the loaves and 
fishes? Moreover, if He could make stones into bread, could He not 
as easily have put away from Himself the feeling of hunger, and so 
become incapable of temptation such as that first presented by Satan? 

In turning to the positive aspects of the narratives, the following 
features may be noticed by us: 

1. In every case the narrative of the Temptation follows the narrative 
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of the descent of the Dove, or the Mind of Christ—that is, the Son of 
God—upon Jesus, the Logos, tabernacling among us. Hence it is 
presumptively probable that the narrative of the Temptation is in some 
close relation to this new Heavenly Gift—the heavenly Mind, or Dove, 
which is the Son of God in man. This inference is strengthened by 
the fact that every narrative of the Temptation has a reference to the 
Spirit in the beginning of it. Moreover, two of the narratives—that of 
Matthew and Luke—represent Satan as putting to Jesus the hypothetical 
statement, ‘If Thou art the Son of God,’ as if in allusion to this gift of 
the Dove that had descended. It is strange, on the literal theory, that 
Satan should speak so hypothetically respecting the Saviour, and call 
His Divinity into question. But if this was a newly-descended Heavenly 
Mind within men, it is not so wonderful that the evil Principle should 
call its Divine nature into question. The Epitome of Theodotus says 
that Satan tempted him, ἵνα γνῶ εἰ δυνατός ἐστιν (p. 808)—‘that he 
might know if He was mighty.’ 

2. There are not many grade-words in the narratives, but those which 
we find are all belonging to the Servants’ Grade. In Matthew’s narrative 
we have in verses 10, 11, the words, ‘serve,’ ‘behold,’ and ‘ ministered.’ 
These appear to indicate the S. Grade, though ‘serve’ and ‘ minister’ 
- λατρεύειν and diaxdvew—are not common grade-words. In Mark i. 13 
we have the words μετὰ---᾿ with ’—and ‘ ministered,’ both showing the 
S. Grade. In Luke iv. 2 we have ‘in those days.’ In verse 3 we have 
the word rovrw—‘this.’ So, in verse 6, we have the word ‘this.’ In 
verse 8 we have ‘serve.’ All these words belong to the 5. Grade, and 
we have no words of the Y. M. Grade, such as ‘people,’ ‘men,’ «076s. 
This fact that the temptation takes place on the Servants’ Grade is 
important. It shows that the temptation pertains to the realm of 
action. It is a temptation to do something which ought not to be 
done. 

3. This narrative of the Temptation is in close connection with the 
narrative of the Baptism. Jesus returns from the Jordan (Luke iv. 2) 
to the wilderness. Hence the Jesus who goes into the wilderness is 
He who received baptism. But we are told that He came from Galilee 
to be baptized—that is, He came from the Christian realm. Hence it 
follows that Jesus who is here tempted is Jesus as He is in Christians. 
It is only such who have received the Dove, or the Heavenly Mind. 
But although they are Christians, they are Christians who, for con- 
scientious reasons, have gone part of the way back to Judaism. They 
have gone to John’s Water Baptism. But this is to go back to the 
S. Grade. It is a looking to things behind. Jesus will go with them to 
this baptism, and have part in it, inasmuch as it is with a desire to fulfil 
righteousness, or to effectually put away sin, that they come to it ; but 
still, it is a going down to the S. Grade. There is only one kind of 
going down to a lower grade which is commended—that is, when we go 
down in Humble Service, and make ourselves the servants of all to save 
the more. But this going down to baptism is not a going down in 
Humble Service. It is a going down from a mistaken sense of duty. 
Jesus will go with His people in that course as far as to Baptism in 
water, but He will not give countenance to our declension beyond that 
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point. This temptation of Christ starts from the Jordan. It represents 
a pressure of evils against the Christ in us, all which evils have their 
starting-place in the practice of Water Baptism. These evils all tend to 
bring us down from a higher to a lower grade, and hence Jesus will not 
do any of the things that He is urged to do by Diabolus. He will not 
go down to the S. Grade in respect of other priestly and retrograde 
practices, as He has gone down in respect to the submission to Water 
Baptism with His conscientious people. It will be seen how these 
narratives embody the Adamic principle, and show that the Bible is the 
most artistic of all Books, if Goethe’s principle be accepted : 


‘ Findet in Einem die Vielen, empfindet die Viele, wie Einen ; 
Und ihr habt den Beginn, habt das Ende der Kunst.’ 
(Bakis. ) 


‘ Find in one the many, and perceive the many as one, and you haye the beginning 
and the end of Art.’ 


4. Since the narratives of the Temptation are in a certain continuation 
with the narratives of the Baptism, it is inherently probable that the 
variations in aspect which distinguish the narratives of the Baptism from 
each other will also distinguish the rarratives of the Temptation. Such 
we shall find to be the case. Matthew specially describes the Tempta- 
tion in a Sinaitic aspect. Mark specially describes it in relation to the 
Soulical Side. Luke’s description has the highest aspect, as we shall 
see in examining the narrative. 

5. Although Jesus is tempted to do something on the Servants’ Grade, 
it is clear that these actions to which He is urged do not fall under the 
designation of Humble Service. If they did, they would be commend- 
able actions. We may lawfully go down to the S. Grade in Humble 
Service. But there is not a hint that Jesus is urged to do something 
for the good of others. He bears no testimony before others. When 
urged to make stones bread, it is for His own wants, not for the wants 
of others. Thus as guiding Principles we may recognise the fact that 
Jesus is here urged to do certain things on a lower grade, that He is 
not urged to do these things in the lawful way of Humble Service to 
others, and that the things which He is urged to do are such as have 
their point of moral departure in the practice of literal Water Baptism. 

6. It is essential that we should notice that this temptation is a 
temptation of Jesus—that is, of Jesus as being in Christians, and 
coming from Galilee, or the Christian province. ‘This fact that it is a 
temptation of Jesus, while admitted in one sense, is ignored in another. 
It is not a temptation of Christians in their own selves, but it is a 
temptation of Jesus in Christians. It is a temptation that comes after 
the Spirit, or Son of God, full of heavenly Wisdom, has descended. 
That Wisdom is being put to the proof as to its own use of Wisdom 
before it goes on to choose followers to bear testimony to others. Our 
first duty is to be established in truth ourselves, and then we may 
preach it to others. The Son of God uses the words of Wisdom in 
His own defence before beginning to bear testimony of Wisdom. 
Hence He quotes what is written, as the Wisdorn of God may well do. 
But the temptation is all directed against Jesus. We see no shadow of 
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those in whom Jesus is dwelling. We have no plural, as in the words : 
‘It becometh us’ (Matt. iii. 15). Hence it is clear that this is not a 
temptation to human passions, or human pride. In that case it would 
be a temptation directed against the Christians in whom Jesus was 
dwelling. This, however, is not a temptation directed against the 
Christians in whom Jesus was dwelling, but it is a temptation directed 
against Jesus who was dwelling in Christians. This fact invalidates 
many conclusions that are drawn from the narratives of the temptation. 
7. The truth must ever be logical. It is so even when it tells us that 
the Logos who was with God was God. That which is true in Theology 
cannot, when we properly understand it, be false either in Logic or 
anywhere else. But the Word of God is the Word of Truth, and 
hence the following passage taken from it must be true: ὁ yap Θεὸς 
ἀπείραστός ἐστι kakov—‘ For God cannot be tempted with evil things’ 
(Jas. i. 13). Christians, who are born in sin, and who have an imperfect 
nature, may be tempted by evil things. ‘The sight of means to do ill- 
deeds, or some outward opportunity to evil, may fan into a flame the 
sparks of lust and passion left in them. But these narratives are not 
speaking of a temptation of Christians. They are speaking of a 
temptation of Jesus in Christians. And He is God. He has no 
fellowship with eyil. He has had no experience of it, nor can He have 
such experience. Dr. Fairbairn, while admitting that ‘God is too high 
to be tempted,’ speaks of Christ having a persistent struggle against 
sin. The two things are not easily to be harmonized. For even if 
Christ be regarded as Human, He is still supposed to have been God 
manifest in the flesh. Dr. Fairbairn well says: ‘Some men are too 
coarse to perceive the finer forms of evil; others so refined as to be 
shocked by the grosser sins.’ ‘The law thus stated tends to a conclusion 
which conflicts with what Dr. Fairbairn says of the third Temptation : 
‘Here the temptation seems eminently gross. Yet devil-worship can 
assume many forms, and some of these may be most refined... . 
Jesus, while He felt the force, saw the evil of the temptation.’ Canon 
Farrar accepts Ullman’s theory that there are two forms of temptation— 
one positive, as when a man is drawn to evil by actual enticement ; the 
other negative, as when a man is turned aside from good by threatened 
or inflicted suffering, and that Jesus was tempted in both these ways 
(‘Life of Christ,’ Vol. 1., p. 138). The writer holds that such views of 
the Temptation are not in harmony with the fact that God cannot be 
tempted by evil things. Even though the agent who urges to the action 
be Diabolus and evil, the action which constitutes the thing that is to 
be guarded against cannot be evil in its nature. In other words, con- 
trary to the views generally urged, the writer holds that it is clear from 
Scripture that so far from Jesus being here in conflict with something 
sinful and gross, He is not being tempted by anything morally evil at 
all. Such evil things would not find any response in Him. Evil things 
can only tempt Evil Elements in man’s nature. They cannot tempt 
Good Elements, for ‘whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin, 
because His seed abideth in Him, and He cannot sin because He is 
begotten of God’ (1 John iii. 9). ‘Whosoever is begotten of God 
sinneth not, but he that was begotten of God keepeth him, and the evil 
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one toucheth him not’ (v. 18). But if that which is begotten of God 
cannot sin, then God’s Only-Begotten Son could not sin. And how 
could Christ be tempted by an impossibility? Hence the temptation 
of Jesus could not have been a temptation to sin. Clem. Alex., arguing 
against Basilides, justly condemns the doctrine that Christ was an 
ἄνθρωπον ἁμαρτητικὸν, or ‘Man liable to sin’ (Strom., Lib. IV., p. 507). 
In Heb. iv. 15 we read: ‘For we have not a High-Priest that cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but one that hath been 
in all points tempted like as we are apart from sin’—zereipacpévov δὲ 
κατὰ πάντα καθ᾽ ὁμοιότητα χωρὶς ἁμαρτίας. These words are usually 
taken as meaning that though Christ was tempted to sin, He bore the 
temptation without sinning. But this does violence to the Greek idiom 
of χωρὶς, followed by the genitive. According to that idiom, this verse 
is not describing the result of temptation, but the manner of it. He 
was tempted as we are, apart from temptation to sin. He felt infirmities 
as we do, but not inclination to sin as we do. He is to appear χωρὶς, 
or separate from sin (ix. 28). So He was tempted separate from sin. 
So Paul had care, apart from things without (2 Cor. xi. 28). So the 
napkin was rolled up apart into one place (John xx. 7). So men were 
numbered apart from women and children (Matt. xiv. 21). We are 
told that Christ did not speak apart from a parable (Matt. xiii. 34). 
Antoninus speaks of a hand lying apart from the rest of the body 
(Com., Lib. VIII., § 34). Such passages imply manner rather than 
result. Had the Apostle meant that Jesus was tempted in all points as 
we are, yet without being led thereby to commit sin, it is probable we 
should not have had the noun ‘sin,’ but a part of the verb ‘to sin,’ 
with the word ‘not.’ 

8. It will be said: If Christ was not tempted by evil, how could He 
be tempted at all? It is certain that the upward attraction of the Spirit 
in Him could never be mastered by such downward tendencies as Goethe 
describes : 

‘Mich ergreift, ich weiss nicht wie, 
Himmlisches Behagen. 

Will mich’s etwa gar hinauf 

Zu den Sternen tragen ? 

Doch ich bliebe lieber hier, 

Kann ich redlich sagen, 


Beim Gesang und Glasse Wein 
Auf den Tisch zu schlagen.’ 


‘ There lays hold of me, I know not how, a heavenly pleasure. Will it ever bear 
me quite away to the stars? Yet I can honestly say I prefer to stay here, busy at the 
board, with the song and the wine-glass.’ 


In answer to the question: How could Christ be tempted? it may be 
said that there is a sense in which we can be tempted by what is good. 
This is when we are tempted to go back from a higher form of good to 
a lower form of good. When, for example, having come to the enjoy- 
ment of the solid food, we go back to the milk (Heb. v. 12). When, 
having come to Christianity, men go back to Judaism. Milk is good, 
just as solid food is good. Judaism is good, and from God, just as 
Christianity is good and from God. Hence a temptation to look or to 
turn to lower forms of good, though it be a temptation in which Diabolus 
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is acting, is not a temptation arising from something sinful or evil, but 
from something good. And the writer believes that we shall find it to 
be a ruling Principle in these temptations that Jesus is being urged to 
do something good in itself, but yet a temptation from the Devil, in that 
it is a temptation to look from a good thing that is higher to a good 
thing that is lower. This view is strengthened by the fact that it 
harmonizes with what we have seen respecting Water Baptism, When 
Jesus went to that He was so far going to things behind. He was 
returning from Galilee or the Christian Realm, to Judzea or the Jewish 
Realm. So far He could go, for a time, without being tempted by 
Diabolus. Even men who have the Mind of Christ may conscientiously 
think that Water Baptism is a Christian institution. But we cannot 
plead conscience for a moral going away backward to other things which, 
though good in themselves, and though having an affinity in moral 
nature with Water Baptism, are yet an inferior good. It is to turn back 
to inferior good that Jesus is here being urged, and it is that inferior 
good, not something gross and evil, which constitutes the temptation. 

As we proceed with this examination we shall see more clearly the 
Sinaitic aspect of Matthew’s narrative. We read: ‘Then was Jesus led- 
up (ἀνήχθη) by (ὑπὸ) the Spirit to be tempted (πειρασθῆναι) by (ὑπὸ) the 
Devil’ (verse 1). The word ‘then’ brings this narrative into direct 
connection with the narrative of the descent of the Spirit. Hence we 
may expect to find the same Sinaitic aspect. Moreover since in ii. 16 
we read of the Spirit descending, it is natural to think that the Spirit 
which ascends is the same that has just descended. All literalists admit 
this fact. But this Spirit is the Son of God that has come down upon 
the Logos. Ezekiel refers to an uplifting by the Spirit (iii. 14; viil. 3), 
and John says he was carried away in the Spirit into a wilderness (Rev. 
xvii. 3). In those cases there appears to be a representation of an 
actual taking into possession and rapture, wherein the Prophet is caught 
up. But the word here used does not imply such a spiritual rapture, 
but a mere taking from a lower to a higher place. The word is used of 
the bringing up of Jesus from the dead (Heb. xiii. 26). The desert is 
used in several passages in the Old Testament as an emblem of the 
sphere in which God proves and humbles His people (Deut. viii. 2, 16). 
The day of temptation was in the wilderness (Ps. xcv. 8). Origen 
defines the wilderness as a place ‘deserted of the virtues (‘desertus 
virtutibus’), deserted of God, deserted of righteousness, deserted of 
Christ, deserted of every good’ (In Ley., Hom. IX., c. iv.). Carlyle 
says: ‘The God-given mandate, Work thou in Well-doing, lies mysteri- 
ously written, in Promethean, Prophetic characters in our hearts. ... 
And as the clay-given mandate, Eat thou and be filled, at the same time 
persuasively proclaims itself through every nerve, must there not be a 
confusion, a contest? ... To me nothing seems more natural than 
that the Son of Man, when such God-given mandate first prophetically 
stirs within him, and the Clay must now be vanquished or vanquish, 
should be carried of the spirit into grim Solitudes, and there fronting the 
Tempter, do grimmest battle with him. ... Our Wilderness is the 
wide world in an atheistic century, our forty days are long years of 
fasting and suffering’ (‘Sartor Resartus,’ Bk. 11., c. ix.). 
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Jesus, or the Soulical Side of Christ, is being led up by the Spirit or 
Son of God, that is the Spiritual Side, into the realm of temptation. 
There is only one way in which Jesus within us can get into temptation, 
or become capable of temptation, and that is by being led up. How 
can the Christ in us be tempted to turn from a higher good to a lower 
good unless there be first a going up from a lower to a higher good? 
Dinochares, an architect, sought to make a load-stone roof to a temple, 
that an iron image of Ptolemy’s sister might be seen hanging in air 
(Pliny, Lib. XXXIV., c. xlii.). But they who have the mind of Christ 
are drawn upward by an invisible power of a better kind. ‘They are led 
up of the Spirit, and are ‘born from above.’ They are minded, as 
Origen intimates, to look up, and to ascend in mind from all visible and 
sense-perceptive things to the God of the universe, who is Light (Cont. 
Cels., Lib. VI., c. lxvi.). Origen regards the letter of Scripture as that 
which adapts itself to sense-perception, but the Spirit adapts itself to the 
mind (Id., c. Ixx.). The Mind of the Son of God leads Jesus up to 
higher wisdom, and into a state where the truth of God becomes known, 
and this is done in order that scope may be given for trial and tempta- 
tion. It is assumed that the special and only purpose for which Jesus 
is thus led up is that He may thus be tempted. But one verb may 
govern another in the infinitive, as here, without all that is implied in 
the first verb being expressed in the second verb. ‘Thus, when God is 
said to lead His people in the wilderness to humble and prove them 
and know their hearts (Deut. viii. 2), we are not to suppose that these 
were the only reasons why He led them. He was leading them to bring 
them to Canaan, and to make a great nation of them, and to fulfil His 
promise to Abraham, and for many other reasons as well. So when 
Jesus is led up it is not merely to be tempted. ‘That is but one result 
to follow. But this upleading is the beginning of a process of moral 
exaltation, which will have ten thousand blessings in its train. Again, 
the verb in the infinitive sometimes shows a result to follow from the 
action indicated in the first verb, rather than something intended by 
that action. This is equivalent to Peter’s idiom where he says that 
animals are born to be taken and destroyed (2 Pet. ii. 12). To be 
taken and destroyed, or to take and destroy, may be a result following 
the making of animals, but it is not the thing intended in the making as 
we speak of an intention. So Jesus is led up by the Son of God from 
lower to higher forms of truth that He may be capable of being tempted 
by the Devil to go back to the lower forms of truth, this being the only 
kind of temptation in which He can be tempted by what is good. But 
this temptation is a result of the leading up, rather than something 
designed in the upleading. At the same time Jesus in us may increase 
strength by the very conflict with a tendency to look to a lower rather 
than a higher good. The expression ὑπὸ, ‘by’ the Spirit, when con- 
trasted with Luke’s words, ἐν, ‘in’ the Spirit (verse 1), accords with the 
Sinaitic aspect of Matthew’s narrative. In that aspect the process is 
more outward and less a living process. We may read: ‘Then was 
Jesus led up by the Spirit into the wilderness, that He might be tempted 
by the devil’ (verse 1). 

We now read of a forty days’ fast. This long fast, like the great age 
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at which Sarah bears Isaac, is clear evidence that the history lies outside 
the literal realm, and in a realm which is not according to human 
conditions. Origen denies that Christ was literally taken into a high 
mountain, and shown all the kingdoms of the world in a moment 
(De Princip., Lib. IV., c. xvi.). He says that he infers from these, and 
hundreds of like things, that some events recorded in the Gospels did 
not literally happen. His principle of interpretation is capable of 
defence. He says, in his Homilies on Leviticus, that if we follow in all 
things the literal text, we shall be acting to the subversion of the 
Christian Religion, rather than rationally and to edification—‘ Nisi alio 
sensu accipiamus quam literee textus, sicut jam diximus, cum in Ecclesia 
recitantur, obstaculum magis et subversionem Christiane Religioni, 
quam rationem, edificationemque preestabunt.’ He well knew the 
meaning of the veil on the face of Moses. He says that in referring to 
it Paul was wishful to disparage the literal law—‘ Legem literalem 
deprimere vult’ (Cont. Cels., Lib. VII., cc. xx., xxi). When Origen 
refers to Christ driving the traffickers out of the temple, he adds: ‘Si 
tamen hec historia contigit ’—‘If this event be real history’ (In Joan., 
Tom. XI.). He finds the recorded movements of Jesus in relation to 
Capernaum irreconcileable on the literal theory (In Joan., Tom. X., 
No. 2). He is perplexed with Christ’s forty days’ fast (Id.). Having 
regard to the extent to which Origen gave up the literal to keep the 
spiritual, we may wonder that he continued to regard so much of the 
Gospels as literal history. He speaks of the Evangelists thus: ‘ Pro- 
positum enim illis erat vera narrare et spiritualiter et corporaliter, ubi 
liceret ; ubi autem non contingebat utrumque, rem preeferre spiritualem 
rei corporeze: servata saepe veritate spirituali in corporali (ut aliquis 
diceret) mendacio’ (Id.)—‘It was their design to narrate true things 
both spiritually and corporeally, where it might be done: but where 
both had not occurred, to prefer a spiritual to a corporeal thing, 
spiritual truth being oft kept [by them] in what might be called a false 
body.’ 

An era of forty days is one to which prominence is often given, both 
in Scripture and in other writings. According to the ‘ Acta Pilati’ (A., 
c. xv.), Jesus kissed Joseph, and bade him not leave his house for forty 
days. ‘The two most notable Scriptural references to men fasting forty 
days are those relating to Moses and Elijah. For forty days Moses did 
neither eat bread nor drink water (Exod. xxiv. 18; xxxiv. 28). Elijah, 
too, fasted forty days and forty nights (1 Kings xix. 8). But in each 
case the fast was only from a lower kind of meat and drink, and was 
kept because he who fasted was living on a higher kind of meat and 
drink. When Moses fasted he was up the mount that was above the 
lower Sinai, as we have seen (Exod. xix.), and he was talking with 
God, and God was talking with him (c. xxxiv.), and that, too, ‘mouth 
to mouth’ (Numb. xii. 8), and Jesus says that man can live by the 
words coming out of God’s mouth (Matt. iv. 4). Hence Moses, living 
on the words out of God’s mouth, given from a realm above the earthly 
Sinai—that is, ‘the nether part of the mount’ (xix. 17), had no need 
to live on the words written on the tables of stone, which tables were 
broken in that realm beneath the mount (xxxii. 19). Thus he fasted 
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from the stones and the fleshly Sinaitic ordinances, but he lived on 
heavenly food. In like manner Elijah did eat no earthly food, but it 
was because he was strengthened by food which the Angel had brought 
him (1 Kings xix. 5, 6). In like manner Jesus fasted forty days and 
forty nights, but it was only because He had been led up by the Spirit, 
His Mind, which was the Son of God, into a realm where He had meat 
to eat of which others knew not (John iv. 32). He was partaking of the 
food of that kingdom which ‘is not eating and drinking, but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost’ (Rom. xiv. 17). The 
ordinary teaching respecting this forty days’ fast virtually takes from it 
its religious character. It is the very essence of a religious fast that we 
are abstaining during that fast from a lower food to live on a higher 
food. Yet it is assumed by many that the fast of Jesus was absolute, 
and that He did not eat anything for forty days and forty nights. In 
Hermas we have a fast spoken of as a ‘Station,’ which may be thought 
incompatible with the view that the Book is inspired. But the Shepherd 
does not approve of sucha Station. ‘ When I was fasting (‘jejunarem’), 
and sitting in a certain mountain, and thanking God for all that He had 
done to me, I saw the Shepherd sitting by me, and saying to me, “‘ Why 
hast thou come hither so early 97 I answered: “ It is, my Lord, because 
I have a Station” (“stationem habeo”). He says: “ What is a Station ?” 
andI said: “A fast” (“jejunium”). And Hesaid: “ What is that fast ?” 
and I said: “1 fast according to my custom.” “ Ye know not,” said He, 
“how to keep a fast to God, nor is this fast which ye keep, doing no 
good, a fast to God.” ‘‘ Why,” said I, “dost Thou thus speak, my Lord ?” 
* Assuredly I say,” said He, “that this is not a fast which you think that 
you are fasting, but I will teach thee what is the fast that is perfect and 
acceptable with God. Hear,” says He, “The Lord does not desire such 
a vain fast. For in thus fasting there is no excellence of righteousness. 
Keep now a true fast thus: Do nothing wickedly in thy life, but with a 
pure mind serve God, keeping His commandments, and thou shalt walk 
in His precepts, and thou shalt not admit any evil desire into thy mind”’ 
(Lib. III., Sim. v.). He continues to describe the positive aspects of 
the fast, purity, hospitality, etc., implying that in a religious fast, while 
there may be an avoidance of earthly food, or earthly pleasures, there is 
a participation of heavenly food, and heavenly pleasures. ‘The Epistle 
to Diognetus refers to the timidity of the Jews in respect to meats— 
περὶ τὰς βρώσεις αὐτῶν ψοφοδεὲς (c. iv.). What better than a mere Jewish 
fast would Christ’s forty days fast have been, had it simply been absti- 
nence from literal meats and drinks? What moral virtue would have 
attached to such a fasting? How could Christ have been an Example 
to us in submitting to conditions of fasting so far beyond the power of 
human endurance? No, the fasting is simply from what is written on 
stones, and from the Fleshly Ordinances of Judaism, because He is not 
following the flesh, but the Spirit. He has been led up by the Spirit to 
a Higher Realm and higher truth. Irenzeus thinks that the long fast 
proves Christ to have been ‘Hominem verum et firmum’ (Lib. V., c. xxi.) 
—‘A veritable and compact Man,’ which is a rash conclusion for him to 
accept. 

But while Jesus is thus being led up by His Mind or Son of God, 
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His Soulical Side is all the time being tempted, like Lot’s Wife, to look 
back. That looking back was a weakness on the Soulical Side. Jesus 
said of His disciples: ‘The Spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak ’ (Matt. xxvi. 41). So while the Spirit or Son of God, who is the 
Spiritual Side, is ready to ascend and to lead up Jesus or the Soulical 
Side to higher truth, that Soulical Side is not as strong as the Spiritual 
Side. The writer thinks that through the ignoring of the distinction 
between the Soulical Side, or Jesus, and the Spiritual Side, or Son of 
God, as Matthew here uses the terms, men mistake the meaning of what 
Matthew says. Because we read in verse 3: ‘And the tempter came,’ 
it is assumed that this is the first coming of the tempter to Jesus. But 
this appears to be an error. From Mark i. 13, and Luke iv. 2, we see 
that Jesus is tempted during the whole of the forty days. Thus the 
ordinary theory assumes that Matthew differs from the other Evangelists. 
Meyer says that there is a manifest difference between them, and he 
refers to evasive interpretations. But these so-called differences only 
exist In appearance, not in reality. It is clear from Matthew’s narrative 
that it is to the Son of God that Diabolus comes after forty days. But 
during that forty days he has been tempting Jesus, or the Soulical Side. 
We shall see other indications of this fact, but Matthew himself gives 
one. It is sometimes the practice to render a participle as a noun, but 
the fact remains that it is a participle, and whether we may use it as a 
noun or not depends on the sense. In this case our Versions turn the 
participle into a noun unwisely. The Greek is: καὶ προσελθὼν ὁ πειρά- 
ζων, which may be rendered: ‘And he who was tempting Him came to 
Him ’—that is, he had for forty days been tempting the Soulical Side of 
Jesus to turn to things behind. From the very time that the Spirit or 
Son of God began to lead the Soulical Nature, or Jesus, up, the Devil 
began to tempt that Soulical Nature to turn back or come down again. 
Such a use of the participle is very common. ‘The words: ὃ κατέχων 
apt:— He now letting’ (2 Thes. ii. 7), are in harmony with Matthew’s 
use of the participle. Hence we should not turn it into a noun and read : 
‘the tempter,’ but keep it as a participle : ‘he who was tempting.’ The 
verb ‘to come,’ which is not the grade-word ‘come,’ is in a past tense, 
and shows that the tempting is something in relation to the past. 
Already the Soulical Nature had begun to feel the force of that tempta- 
tion. For forty days it had followed the Spirit, and lived on higher 
forms of truth than the Fleshly Ordinances of Judaism. But at last it 
hungered—that is, it longed again for what was in a fleshly form. But 
yet these Jewish Ordinances, and the Law written on stones were good. 
Hence, though the Soulical Nature, or Jesus, hungered, it was not a 
hunger after something sinful, but only after an inferior good. Lactantius 
says that the poison of wickedness from the old serpent has never ceased 
pouring into human breasts—‘ Pectoribus hominum malitize virus infun- 
deret’ (Epit., c. xxvii.). But it was no virus of wickedness that came to 
Christ. It was a temptation to a lower good. ‘Thus the first great 
temptation comes in on the Soulical Side, and it is in part successful. 
But while it has in part succeeded with one Side it fails with the other. 
Rupert may break one wing of the army, but there is a Cromwell on the 
, other wing who will break Rupert. Having succeeded so far as to cause 
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a hungering on the Soulical Side after a lower good, the tempter now 
comes to the Spiritual Side, or the Son of God. He assays to lead Him 
to sanction the hunger of the Soulical Side, and to turn the ‘ ministra- 
tion of death, written and engraven on stones’ (2 Cor. iii. 7) into the 
bread on which the Soul shall live. The writer knows well that the 
words ‘these Stones’ do not contain in themselves evidence to justify 
what he is urging. But he holds that the moral drift of the history 
tends to the conclusion that these Stones are not mere boulders in the 
desert, but that they represent some lower form of the Law of God to 
which Jesus is beginning to feel a longing, and which the Son of God is 
here being urged to turn into bread. The temptation to turn mere 
stones to bread seems meaningless. He who could make stones bread 
could have given bread without using stones. On the other hand, the 
moral uses made by the Apostles of the Stones given on Sinai, which 
were ‘the Tables of the covenant’ (Heb. ix. 4), that was old and 
vanishing away (vill. 13), as well as the drift of the narrative, give 
force to what is here being urged. Those Stones were a ministration of 
death. But Diabolus urges the Son of God to speak to them ‘that they 
may be made (γένωνται) bread.’ That is like asking that the Sinaitic 
Law may be the Mind’s highest form of truth, and the Soul’s life. It is 
a temptation to cease from the Word given from above the mountain, 
and to live on the Law given for those at the nether part of the mountain, 
and which never could give life. ‘For if there had been a law given 
which could make alive, verily righteousness would have been of the 
_law’ (Gal. iii. 21). If Jesus, or the Soulical Side, can be brought to 
feel a hungering after that Law of the tables of Stone, the Son of God, 
or Spiritual Side, will not yield to that downward and _ backsliding 
tendency. He will still bear up the hungering Soulical Nature to that 
higher realm where God answers the soul by a voice (Exod. xix. 19) 
which is not written on Stones, but which is a Word of Life from the 
mouth of God on which the soul must live. In this light we may see 
some reason, but not a justification, for the hard words which Luther 
used of the Mosaic Law. ‘I will not receive Moses with his Law, for 
he is the enemy of Christ’ (In Colloq. Mensal. c. de Lege et Evan.). 
‘Moses is the master of all hangmen’ (Ibid., fol. 118). ‘Let the ten 
commandments be altogether rejected, and all heresy will presently 
cease, for the ten commandments are, as it were, the fountain from 
whence all heresies spring’ (Serm. de Mose.). So far from this being 
the case, Paul assures us that ‘the law is holy, and the commandments 
holy, just, and good’ (Rom. vii. 12).. But we are not to look to the 
law in its Jewish aspect, wherein it is not of faith but of works only 
(Gal. 111. 11, 12). Jesus might hunger after the tables of Stone, but the 
Son of God still seeks the heavenly truth, and refuses to yield to the 
temptation. ‘And when He had fasted forty days and forty nights He 
afterwards hungered. And he who was tempting drew near (Heb. 
vii. 25), and said unto Him, If Thou art the Son of God, command that 
these stones become bread. But He answered and said, It is written, 
Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God’ (verses 2-4). Thus the Mind of Christ in us 
will ever bear up the flagging soul. It will cry out: ‘ Let us seek the 
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things above!’ He who has that Mind in him will ever pray, Lord, 
show me the path of life, till I see Thy face, 


‘ And glide to all my heaven above, 
My highest heaven in Jesu’s love.’ 


We come now to the Second Temptation. For more reasons than 
one we are justified in regarding this Temptation as one coming in upon 
the Spiritual Side, or to the Son of God. As a spirit taketh other 
spirits (xil. 45), so Diabolus is here as a spirit acting upon the Spirit of 
Jesus. In Scriptural symbolism the spirit is sometimes represented as a 
city. In Luke ii. 3, we read that everyone went ‘to the city of himself.’ 
In the same way the Son of God is here represented as being taken to 
the city of Himself. It is only the Spirit or Mind of Jesus, the Son of 
God, that is a perfectly holy Mind. Hence this city or Mind which is 
the Son of God is said to be a Holy City. This Holy City is generally 
supposed to be Jerusalem, just as in the Acta Pilati (A., c. xv.), Joseph 
is said to ride ‘into the holy city Jerusalem’—eis τὴν ἁγίαν πόλιν 
“Ἱερουσαλήμ. It is not, however, likely that in the same Gospel in which 
Jerusalem is said to kill the Prophets, and stone those whom God sent 
(xxiii. 37), it should be called a Holy City. The Gospel is not likely to 
use such a term as ‘ Holy’ in mere compliment, and in a sense contrary 
to fact, and it would have been contrary to fact to speak of Jerusalem as 
‘The Holy City.’ The designation is applied in Nehemiah xi. 1, to 
Jerusalem in which the inhabitants had sealed in a covenant to God. 
So the New Jerusalem is called the Holy City (Rev. xxi. 2). But it 
seems most in harmony with the drift of the history to regard this Holy 
City as the Mind or Dove from heaven, that is the Son of God. 

When he takes Him to this City, he is said to place Him on the little 
Wing (πτερύγιον) of the Temple. What is this Temple? and what is 
its Wing? Sometimes the word ἱερὸν is used of a part of the ναός, or 
Sanctuary, as in Pausanias (Lib. VIII., c. xxxi.). In reference, how- 
ever, to Jesus purifying the Temple (John ii.), and other passages, we 
have tried to show that a Temple or ἱερὸν is sometimes an emblem of 
the human Mind. Jesus purifies that Temple when He casts out its 
covetousness, and its other sins. When Jesus was in the Temple with 
the Teachers (Luke ii. 46), He was acting on the Spiritual Side, and 
imparting wisdom. Philo has virtually the same imagery when he says : 
Δύο yap, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἱερὰ Θεοῦ, ἕν μὲν ὃδε ὁ κόσμος, ἐν ᾧ Kal ἀρχιερεύς, ὁ 
πρωτόγονος αὐτοῦ θεῖος λόγος, ἕτερον δὲ λογικὴ ψυχή, ἧς ἱερεὺς ὁ πρὸς ἀλή- 
θειαν ἄνθρωπος, οὗ μίμημα αἰσθητὸν ὁ τὰς πατρίους εὐχὰς καὶ θυσίας 
ἐπιτελῶν eotww—‘ For there are, as it seems, two Temples of God, one 
this world, in which also the priest is His firstborn Divine Logos, the 
other the rational Soul, of which the priest is the man who is towards 
truth, whose sense-perceptive copy is the [priest] who offers the national 
prayers and sacrifices’ (De Som., Lib. I., c. xxxvii.). The writer holds 
that this Temple is an emblem of the human Mind. 

It will be said that this Temple is in the Holy City, that is in the 
Mind of Christ, and hence it too must be holy. That, however, depends 
on the sense given to the term πτερύγιον, or ‘little Wing.’ This is 
rendered ‘pinnacle,’ and is supposed to mean the highest point of the 
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Temple. It is questionable whether the literal Temple at Jerusalem 
had a place that could be fairly called ‘the pinnacle of the Temple,’ and 
on which a man might stand. Even if it had such a pinnacle, it is still 
more doubtful whether the term ‘ Wing,’ or ‘little Wing,’ would have 
been applied to it. Primarily the word means ‘ Wing,’ that is, the wings 
used in flying. Pindar speaks of the eagle ‘letting down its swift wing 
on either side’—aierés, ὠκεῖαν πτέρυγ᾽ ἀμφοτέρωθεν χαλάξαις (Pyth., L., 
verse 5). Sophocles speaks of the wing of white snow (λευκῆς χιόνος 
πτέρυγι, Antig., verse 114) moving like an eagle. From this symbol of 
a wing other uses are taken. First the wing becomes an emblem of 
speed, as when Sophocles, referring to continuous and far-spreading 
lamentations, speaks of ‘the wings of piercing lamentations ᾿---πτέρυγας 
ὀξυτόνων γόων (Elec., verse 242). So we read of ἔπεα πτερόεντα, or 
‘winged words’ (Hesiod, Asp. Herac., verse 117). Sometimes, how- 
ever, the wings are used as emblems of the two sides of anything, as the 
wings of an army. This application to an army is most common, but it 
has something analogous to it in such cases as the following. The two 
parts of a ship on either side of the prow, which, if we compare the ship 
to a bird, may be said to be as its wings, are spoken of as such. Thus 
Hesiod refers to the νηὸς πτερὰ, or wings of the ship (Erg. et Di, 
verse 626). In like manner the two sides of a breastplate are spoken 
of by Xenophon as its wings (Anab., Lib. IV., c. vii., ὃ 15). So, with 
less propriety, we might regard the two sides of the ridge of a house as 
its wings. The writer does not, however, know a case where the word 
is so used. It must be very rare. Moreover if a word ‘ wing’ were so 
used, it is strange why a word like ‘little wing’ should be used of them. 

The writer regards the passage thus. The most natural meaning to 
put upon the word, taken by itself, is ‘ little Wing.’ But it will be said: 
That meaning must be rejected here, because it is of a temple that 
Matthew is speaking, and of a place that is high, from which Jesus is 
being urged to cast Himself down. This objection would be valid if 
the history were literal, but it is not literal, it is moral. Moreover, in 
moral history, a city is said to come down (Rev. xxi. 2), and if a city 
can come down, a Temple can go up. And this narrative is speaking 
of a going up, for it tells how the Spirit led up Jesus (verse 1). Especi- 
ally may there be an ascending of a Temple, when the human Mind is 
a Temple. Moreover when men speak of that Mind or Temple 
ascending, they usually regard that ascent as a flight. Stanley refers to 
the ‘soaring Spirit.’ Especially do men regard the ascent of the Spirit 
after death as a flight. Malcolm refers to the beacons 


‘ That guided the parted Spirit’s flight 
Unto the land of rest.’ 


Lowell, in a Requiem to a dead Maiden, says : 


“ΤῸ earth I give thy body, 
Thy Spirit to the sky, 

I saw its bright wings growing, 
And knew that thou must fly.’ 


But the Spirit or Temple of the human Mind can rise to heavenly places 
while yet in the body. We may all soar, and that ruling impulse which 
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leads the Mind or Temple to soar is as a wing. In harmony with this 
fact, the Germans sometimes speak of the impulse which impels the 
mind as being its Triebfeder, that is, literally, its ‘ driving-feather’ or 
‘ruling motive.’ Sometimes the driving-feather may be something 
morally bad. ‘So waren es doch grostentheils sehr eigenniitsige 
‘Triebfedern, aus denen sie handelten’ (Schil., Dreis. Krieg, P. II., 
p. 160)—‘ Nevertheless, they were, for the most part, very selfish 
driving-feathers (motives) from which they acted.’ Such driving-feathers 
do not lead men in a heavenward direction. What is the Wing or 
driving-feather which lifts up the Temple of the human Mind towards 
heaven? What soars with it into the clear light of holy and heavenly 
Wisdom? There can be but one answer to that question. It is the 
Truth of God, known not according to the letter which killeth, but 
according to the Spirit which giveth life. ‘This imagery, according to 
which the Mind soars as by wings, is not uncommon. Clem. Alex. 
writes: ‘Thus Euripides declares: “I have golden wings about my 
back (χρύσεαι δὴ μοι πτέρυγες περὶ νώτῳ)... and, having been uplifted, 
I will ascend into the vast ether, to have fellowship with Zeus :” but I 
would pray for the Spirit of Christ to fly up with me to my Jerusalem’ 
(Strom., Lib. IV., p. 543). As the Spirit bore up Jesus, so when the 
Son of God came to earth; He not only uplifted the flesh, He uplifted 
human Minds from that which was earthy and literal to that which was 
heavenly and spiritual. Like the twin sons of Boreas, Christians have 
henceforth wings growing with their growth. When Christ first came, 
however, the new spiritual power working to the uplifting of man’s 
Mind, was but in its beginnings. Hence this Wing is called a ‘ little 
Wing.’ The powers of flight into the spiritual realm of truth were not 
as yet fully developed. The bonds of literalism still held the Mind in 
some subjection, and those bonds are not yet broken. Iris, the 
daughter of Thaumas, or Admiration, has not yet plumed her wings in 
all their rainbow splendour. If God gave wings to the woman, or 
Church (Rev. xii. 14), and if wings were so prominent in the symbolism 
which set forth the close of the Jewish era (Ezek. 1.), is it strange that 
when a new era, that of the manifestation of the Son of God came in, 
the Human Mind, which is a Temple, should be represented as begin- 
ning to havea Wing? Ezekiel speaks of God’s glory coming as a whirl- 
wind. A whirlwind is represented as carrying Niobe to the top of a 
Lydian mountain. The Truth of God and the Pentecostal wind were 
as wings to bear human Minds to Zion’s heights. Origen, referring to 
the Sept. Version of Proverbs xxiii. 5 : ‘He hath prepared for himself 
wings as an eagle,’ applies the passage to a man truly rich, who partakes 
of living bread and the true drink, ‘by which things being nourished 
and irrigated, the wing is prepared dg ὧν τρεφόμεναν καὶ ἀρδόμενον, 
ἐπικατασκεύαζεται τὸ πτερὸν (Cont. Cels., Lib. VI., ο. xliv.). Origen’s 
imagery in this passage appears to resemble that used in the verse we 
are considering. The following passage has an important bearing on 
this subject. Clem. Alex., speaking of an Egyptian procession, says : 
‘Then came the sacred Scribe (iepoypapparevs), having Wings on his 
head (ἔχων πτερὰ ἐπὶ τῆς κεφαλῆς), and a book (βίβλιον) and rule in his 
-hand, in which was some ink for writing, and a reed with which they 
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write’ (Strom., Lib. VI., p. 633). It is very noticeable how Wings on 
the head are here associated with the sacred Scribe and with writing. 
In the cherubic imagery, the singular and plural are used indiscrimi- 
nately. Moreover it would have been incompatible with a literal 
reading to speak of Jesus being on the Wings of the temple. These 
may be the reasons why the singular is used. It may be said that 
Diabolus takes Christ up to this place, and so has to do with His 
exaltation. But neither by Matthew nor by Luke is a word used of this 
temptation to imply that Satan led up Christ. He is said to take Him 
and to set Him, but these words do not necessarily imply a taking up. 
Moreover it is clear that the Wing of the Temple is there before Satan 
takes Jesus, and causes Him to stand upon it. 

Plato says that ‘ Truth, both with gods and with men, leads in all 
good things’—AA7Ge0. » πάντων μὲν ἀγαθῶν θεοῖς ἡγεῖται πάντων δὲ 
ἀνθρώποις (De Leg., Lib. V.). A great variety of emblems is used to 
represent spiritual Truth, such as a Fountain, a Light, a Pearl, etc. 
But what emblem could be more appropriate than to speak of it as the 
Wing on the Temple of the Mind, which bears that Mind up? Clem. 
Alex. quotes Isidorus, the son of Basilides, as speaking of ‘that winged 
oak (ὑπόπτερος δρῦς), and the striped mantle therein, all those things 
that Pherecydes has spoken allegorically concerning Theology’ (Strom., 
Lib. VI., p. 643). To speak allegorically of a winged oak is more 
strange than to speak of the Temple of the Mind of Christ as winged by 
the Spiritual Truth attaching to it. Plato defines the word ἀλήθεια, or 
‘Truth,’ as compounded of θεία ἄλη, ‘A Divine Wandering’ (Cratylus). 
It is not improbable that the Latin ‘ala,’ or ‘wing,’ has a common 
origin with this word for ‘ wandering,’ thus supposed to form a part of 
the word ‘ Truth.’ Clem. Alex. says that the Scriptures ‘raise up the 
man who is suffocated by wickedness’—avicrécw ἀγχόμενον ὑπὸ κακίας 
τὸν ἀνθρώπον (Ad Gent., p. 50). 

Thus the writer holds that this temptation may be defined as follows : 
It isa temptation to the Dove, or Son of God in men, to go down from the 
form of Truth that flies heavenward, and bears the Human Mind to that 
spiritual realm, and to choose instead of it the Truth wholly, or in part, 
according to the letter. It is not, as some describe it, a temptation to 
commit suicide. Vincentius Lerinensis makes the down-casting moral 
when he says: ‘“‘If Thou art the Son of God, cast Thyself down ”— 
that is, if Thou art the Son of God, and wishest to receive the heirship 
of the celestial kingdom, cast Thyself down—that is, cast Thyself from 
the Doctrine and Tradition (‘Se Doctrina et Traditione demitte’) of 
that sublime Church which is also supposed to be the Temple of God’ 
(Comm., c. xxxviii.). The figure of casting is not uncommon in regard 
to mental changes, as when Satan is said to cast (βεβληκότος) into the 
heart of Judas to betray Christ (John xiii. 2). Philo says: ris γὰρ εἰς 
νοῦν βαλλόμενος --“ For who, casting in mind,’ etc. (De Som., Lib. 1., 
c. xxxvi.). This temptation has thus respect to two meanings of truth, 
a higher and a lower. The expression, ‘the Wing of the Temple,’ may 
be used of the Wing, even when the Temple is absent. As the Bible 
uplifts the Mind, and yet may be conceived of apart from the Mind, so 
this Truth in a spiritual aspect, which is embodied in Scripture, and 
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which is the Mind’s Wing, is a Wing in the Holy City or Son of God 
whether our Minds be in the Son of God or not. These narratives only 
deal with the temptation of Jesus in men, not with the temptation of the 
men in whom He dwells. Hence, while He is in the Holy City, and 
on the Wing of the Temple, we are not justified in assuming that the 
Temple is in the Holy City. The Wing of the Temple or Human 
Mind is Truth ‘of a new Covenant, not of the letter but of the Spirit’ 
(2 Cor. ili. 6). Even the letter of the Truth, though it kill, is good and 
not evil. But it is not so good as the Higher and Spiritual Truth, which 
is the Wing that bears the Mind heavenward. Satan is here tempting 
the Son of God to go down, or cast Himself down, from the higher to 
the lower form of truth. A sinless Being could be capable of sucha 
temptation as that. Origen, describing the Ecclesiastical Preaching, 
refers to these two ranges of Truth thus: ‘Tum demum quod per 
Spiritum Dei scripture: conscripte sint et sensum habeant non eum 
solum qui in manifesto est, sed et alium quendam latentem quam- 
plurimos. Forme enim sunt heec, quee descripta sunt, sacramentorum 
quorundam et divinarum rerum imagines. De quo totius ecclesiz una 
sententia est, esse quidem omnem legem spiritalem, non tamen ea, que 
spirat lex, esse omnibus nota, nisi his solis, quibus gratia Spiritus sancti 
in verbo sapientize ac scientize condonatur ’—‘ Then, in fine, that through 
the Spirit of God the Scriptures have been written, and that they not 
only have that meaning which is manifest, but also another meaning 
that is hidden from very many. For those things which are copied out 
are forms, images of certain sacraments and of Divine things. Con- 
cerning which thing the opinion of the entire Church is one—that is, 
that every law is indeed spiritual, but that nevertheless those things 
which the law breathes are not known to all, but only to those to whom 
the grace of the Holy Spirit may be given in the word of wisdom and 
of knowledge’ (De Princip., Lib. I., Przef.). So in Cont. Cels., Lib. IT., 
c. i, he speaks of Peter learning from Jesus: ἀναβαίνειν ἀπὸ τοῦ κατὰ To 
γράμμα νόμου ext τὸν κατὰ τὸ πνεῦμα---“ To go up from the law according 
to the letter to the law according to the Spirit.’ How can the cause of 
such ascent be better symbolized than by a Wing? When Luther, in 
his discussion with Zwingle, wrote on the table the words: ‘This is 
My body,’ and therefrom persistently defended a species of transubstan- 
tiation, he was taking the lower sense of Scripture. On the other hand, 
Zwingle, in denying that the literal bread underwent a change, and in 
showing the spiritual meaning of such passages as ‘I am the Door,’ was 
taking the higher meaning. In like manner Diabolus is here tempting 
the Son of God to take the truth according to its lower and literal sense. 
It is a corroboration of the view that this temptation has respect to 
higher and lower forms of truth, that it is the only temptation in which 
Satan is said to quote Scripture. Moreover, as if to show us that the 
words, ‘Wing of the Temple,’ have relation to flight towards heaven 
above, out of all the passages in the Old Testament, one is taken which 
describes a movement on the ground and by foot, and which thus is in 
direct contrast with flight through the air. The Wing suggests free and 
heavenward motion. The reference to bearing in hands and dashing 
the foot against a stone indicates motion on an earthly level and 
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according to earthly methods. It is generally assumed that the passage 
is quoted by Diabolus to show that the Son of God need not be afraid 
to cast Himself down, for that the Angels will receive Him into their 
hands as He falls. The writer thinks that this is an error. The casting 
down is Mental and involves no such danger. It is as if Satan said: 
Why fly up here and be on the Wing? Why not go down to the lower 
range of truth and walk? Even if that lower way be stony, Angels 
will bear Thee up as Thou walkest in it, and keep Thee from dashing 
Thy foot against a stone. It is supposed that Satan is trying to deceive 
Christ by omitting the words: ‘To keep Thee in all Thy ways’ (Ps. 
xci. 11). The sentence is partly quoted in Luke iv. to. To have 
quoted the words: ‘in all Thy ways,’ would have made the temptation 
somewhat inconsistent. In that case the answer might have been given : 
If they will keep me in all My ways, then they will keep Me in My 
heavenward way, and when I am on the wing. . But the temptation is to 
go down to the earthy and stony way, and words inconsistent with that 
aspect of the temptation are not quoted. 

In answer to this temptation Jesus said: ‘It is written, Thou shalt 
not tempt the Lord thy God.’ This is a quotation. Some people think 
that Jesus means that Satan is not to tempt Him. But He had been 
led up that He might be capable of being tempted, and it is not there- 
fore likely that Jesus is here indirectly blaming him for tempting. It is 
more probable that Jesus is quoting the words in reference to Himself, 
just as His quotations in the other two temptations apply to His own 
conduct, not to Satan’s. When we turn back, even from a higher to a 
lower good, we tempt or try God. We read: ‘ And they turned again 
and tempted God’ (Ps. Ixxvili. 41). ‘Yet they tempted and rebelled 
against the Most High God, And kept not His testimonies, But turned 
back’ (verses 56, 57). Itis as if Jesus said: Were I to go down from 
this spiritual range of truth to yonder literal range of truth I should be 
going back, and so should be tempting or trying God, and it is said: 
‘Thou shalt not tempt God.’ Thus we may read the narrative of the 
temptation as follows: ‘Then the Devil taketh Him into the Holy 
City, and setteth Him on the little Wing of the Temple, and saith unto 
Him, If Thou art the Son of God, Cast Thyself down, for it is written, 
He shall give His Angels charge concerning Thee, And on their hands 
they shall bear Thee up, Lest haply Thou dash Thy foot against a 
stone. Jesus said unto him, Again it is written, Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord Thy God’ (verses 5-7). The word ‘Jesus’ appears to have its 
wider and generic meaning here, as applicable to both Sides. So by 
the Gnostics the Divine Names are used in varying ways. 

The whole of the narrative of this temptation shows that Christian 
men must not only hold fast the Truth, but they must seek to hold fast 
that Truth in its most exalted forms. To come down from spirit to 
letter is to travel in a direction which might finally lead to pernicious 
error. Hence we must aspire to know Truth at her best. Having 
found her, we must take fast hold of her, and keep her at all costs. 
Goethe well says in his Autumn Song : 


: Schadliche Wahrheit, ich ziehe sie vor dem niitzlichen Irrthum. 
Wahrheit heilet den Schmerz, den sie vielleicht uns erregt. 
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Schadet ein Irrthum wohl? ‘Nicht immer ! aber das Irren 
Immer schadet’s. Wie sehr, sieht man am Ende des Wegs. 

Fremde Kinder, wir lieben sie nie so sehr als die eignen ; 
Irrthum, das eigene Kind, ist uns dem Herzen so nah. 

Inrthum verlasst uns nie ; doch zieht ein héher Bediirfniss 
Immer den strebenden Geist leise zur Wahrheit hinan.’ 


‘J prefer the Truth that hurts, to advantageous Error. 
Truth heals again the pain that she may, perhaps, occasion us. 
Does an error really injure? Not always ! but to commit error 
That always injures. How much, a man sees at the end of his way. 
We never love strange children so much as we love our own. 
Error is our own child, and lies near to our heart. 
Error never forsakes us, nevertheless a higher need draws 
Evermore the struggling spirit gently up to the truth.’ 


If we seek Truth in its highest and best manifestations, Satan will 
have no power against us in his temptations by means of lower forms of 
Truth. The letter cannot kill those whom the spirit is making alive. 
Thales was so intent on studying the stars that he fell into the ditch, 
Then Thratta, his maid-servant, taunted him with being anxious to see 
heavenly things, and not noticing what was at his feet (Origen, 
Philosoph.). But if we truly seek the things above, the things on earth 
cannot injure us. God will keep us from dashing our feet against the 
stones, and we need not cast ourselves down to see if He will do it. 

The narrative of the third temptation requires most attention, for it is 
the most difficult. When we read the words, ‘If Thou wilt fall down 
and worship me,’ we seem to be face to face with an act of what 
Dr. Fairbairn calls ‘Devil-Worship.’ Hence it will be said, The 
principle that these temptations are temptations to an inferior good 
breaks down here; for it must be a sinful act to worship the Devil, as 
much so as to worship Venus or Lust. The writer still holds, however, 
that Truth cannot be either inconsistent or illogical. If the Apostle 
James is correct in saying that God cannot be tempted with evil things, 
then even this third temptation cannot be a temptation to an evil thing. 
Otherwise, as respects Jesus, it would cease to be a temptation. 

Even on the literal theory, it seems strange that the Son of God 
should be supposed to be capable of feeling a temptation to any act so 
gross as the worship of Satan. This would be as bad as the Athenian 
Epimenides building βώμους “YBpews καὶ ᾿Αναιδείας (Clem. Alex., AG 
Gent., p. 16)—‘ altars to Contumely and Shamelessness.’ It seems as dis- 
honouring to Christ thus to think as is Mr. Voysey’s inference from this 
narrative that Jesus supposed the world to be flat. It is equally strange 
that Satan should have power to show to Jesus from a mountain all the 
kingdoms of the world and their glory: 


“ΒΥ what strange parallax, or optic skill 
Of vision, multiplied through air, or glass 
Of telescope, were curious to inquire.’ 


In coming to the more positive aspects of this narrative, the following 
particulars may be noted : 

1. There is a noticeable similarity between some of the incidents of 
this narrative and what we read in Rev. xxii. 8, 9. In both cases there 
has been a showing of wonderful things, and there is in both a reference 
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to falling down and worshipping, and a protest against such worship on 
the ground that God is to be worshipped. The Angel who refuses 
John’s worship is associated with two grades. He is a Prophet, and he 
is also a fellow-servant with John. It is as one on the Servants’ Grade 
that he has been testifying in Service: ‘I, Jesus, have sent Mine Angel 
to testify unto you these things over (emi) the churches’ (verse 16). 
Moreover, it is on the S. Grade that John falls down and worships the 
Angel thus testifying: ‘ When I heard and saw, I fell down to worship 
before the feet of the Angel which showed me these things’ (verse 8). 
The words ‘heard’ and ‘saw’ both denote the S. Grade. So the 
‘Angel is said to be sent to show to His servants (verse 6) what must 
shortly come to pass. Hence the seeing and hearing appear to pertain 
to the S. Grade. It is not something seen by John in spirit, but what 
is shown by the Angel, and as things are shown on the S. Grade. Thus 
John is attempting to worship the Angel who has given him light, such 
light as pertains to the S. Grade, where things are not seen spiritually, 
but according to the sight of the eyes. We have seen many passages 
wherein the words ‘see’ and ‘hear’ thus pertain to an unspiritual 
seeing and hearing. 

2. In 2 Cor. xi. 13-15 we read as follows: ‘For such are false 
Apostles, deceitful workers, transforming themselves (μετασχηματιζόμενοι) 
into Apostles of Christ. And no marvel (θαῦμα), for Satan himself 
(αὐτὸς) transformeth himself into an angel of light (μετασχηματίζεται 
εἰς ἄγγελον φωτός). It is no great thing therefore if his ministers 
(διάκονοι) also transform themselves (μετασχηματίζονται) as ministers of 
righteousness, whose end shall be according to their works.’ Here 
again we have an indication of two grades. The word αὐτὸς---“ Satan 
himself’—shows that the adversary is here regarded as on the Prophetic 
or Y. M. Grade. As such he is a false Prophet (Rev. xx. 10). But 
although he is a false Prophet, he transforms himself into a messenger 
of light. So Chamisso represents Satan as assuming the Saviour’s 
features (‘Des Heiland’s ziige’) when he is about to assail the pious 
Bishop Martin of Tours. But as a messenger of light, he must be 
giving light. Paul says that some false Apostles fashion themselves 
into Apostles of Christ. But if so, then they must, in very deed, be 
acting as Apostles of Christ. It is assumed that the word ‘transform’ 
simply means ‘to put on the appearance of,’ as if these men were not 
that which they seemed to be. But this is an error. The word 
‘transform’ implies an actual change, not a pretence of a change: 
‘Who shall transform (μετασχηματίσει) the body of our humiliation’ 
(Philip. iii, 21). ‘For the river [Nile] every year variously changing 
the form of the country (ποικίλως μετασχηματίζων τὴν χώραν) causes 
many disputes of all kinds with neighbours respecting boundaries’ 
(Diod. Sic., Lib. L, p. 51, B.). ‘But that she herself [Semiramis], 
through shame and grief, casting herself into a lake, was transformed, 
as to the form of her body, into a fish’—petacynpaticOijvar τὸν τοῦ 
σώματος τύπον εἰς ἰχθῦν (Id., p. 65, D.). So these false Apostles do 
actually change themselves into Apostles of Christ—that is, even if they 
remain bad men, they become, in very deed, witnesses for Christ, and 
teachers of good things. Paul says that some preached Christ of envy 
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and strife. But yet he said that Christ was preached. He even shows 
that those who preached in pretence still preached Christ, and therein 
he rejoiced (Philip. i. 15-18). Herbert says : 
‘Judge not the preacher, for he is thy judge ; 
If thou mislike him thou conceiv’st him not. 
God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 
To pick out treasures from an earthen pot. 


The worst speak something good : if all want sense, 
God takes a text, and preacheth patience.’ 


So far as the worst speak something good, they have fashioned them- 
selves into Apostles of Christ. After writing the above, the writer 
noticed the following passage in Clem. Alex.: ‘Scripture says that 
Diabolus is transformed into an Angel of light. What doing? Why, 
manifestly prophesying. But if he prophesies as an Angel of light, 
then he will speak true things (ἀληθῆ dpa ἐρεῖ). If he prophesies 
angelic and bright things, then also he prophesies useful things when 
he is changed into the likeness of his work, even though he be, in 
essential apostasy, a different being. For how would he deceive anyone 
if he did not, by true things, lead the lovers of wisdom into familiarity, 
and so draw them afterwards to falsehood ν᾽ (Strom., VI., p. 647). Paul 
says that this change of false Apostles into Apostles of Christ is not a 
marvel (θαῦμα, Rev. xvii. 6), for even Satan transforms himself into an 
Angel of light. This is the Satan of the Prophetic or Young Men’s 
Grade. He, too, becomes an Angel, giving light as light is given by 
Angels who bear testimony on the Servants’ Grade. But when, or 
where, or how, does the false Prophet thus change himself into an 
Angel of light? The writer holds that there is only one place in the 
New Testament where Satan is thus represented as actually giving light, 
and that is where he is showing to Jesus all the kingdoms of this world, 
and the glory of them. ‘To be an Angel or messenger of light is some- 
thing more than to have a luminous appearance. It is to be like John 
who came for a witness to bear witness of the Light (John i. 7). Satan 
can be a messenger of Light, and yet, in regard to his own nature, he 
may still be dark and Satanic. Thus from Paul’s words we see that 
Satan can be in two aspects. First, he has a personal aspect in which 
he is Satan and evil. Secondly, he has an official aspect wherein he is 
a messenger of light, and may be believed or obeyed. Jesus dis- 
tinguishes between the official and the personal aspect in the case of 
some when He says: ‘The scribes and the Pharisees sit on Moses’ 
seat; all things therefore whatsoever they bid you, these do and 
observe, but do not ye after their works’ (Matt. xxiii. 2, 3). 

3. To be givers of light is so far to be worthy of honour from those 
to whom we give light. Jesus, alluding to Ps. Ixxxii. 6, said: ‘He 
called them gods unto whom the word of God came’ (John x. 35). 
When Moses was about to show wonders to Pharaoh (Exod. vii. 9), 
God said to him: ‘See I have made thee God to Pharaoh, and Aaron 
thy brother shall be thy Prophet’ (vii. 1). Jesus says of His Church 
what He says of Himself: ὑμεῖς ἐστε τὸ pws Tov Koopov—‘ Ye are the 
light of the world’ (Matt. v. 14). “Hy εἰμι τὸ φῶς τοῦ Koopov—! I am 
the Light of the world’ (John viii. 12). We work together with Christ 
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(2 Cor. vi. 1). ‘As though God were entreating by us, we beseech you 
on behalf of Christ, be ye reconciled to God’ (2 Cor. v. 20). ‘He 
that receiveth you receiveth Me, and he that receiveth Me receiveth 
Him that sent Me’ (Matt. x. 40). Hence there is an honour which 
may be given to Angels of light that is not a sinful honour. 

4. There is one peculiar feature about the references to Satan 
becoming an Angel of light (2 Cor. xi. 14), and to the Angels who 
forbid John to bow before them (Rev. xix. 10; xxii. 8, 9). It is that in 
every case the Angel has come down from the Y. M. Grade to the 
Grade of Service where he bears testimony and shows light to another. 
Thus the word αὐτὸς applied to Satan shows that he is on the Y. M. 
Grade before he transforms himself into an Angel of light. Then in 
Rey. xix. ro the Angel who has been showing things to John (xvii. 1) 
alludes to his testimony as if it were prophetic testimony. So in xxii. 9 
the Angel classes himself with Prophets, and speaks of his words as a 
prophecy (verse 10). But in all these cases, since they who testify have 
only come down from the Prophetic Grade, they must be like John the 
Baptist who only came down from the Prophetic Grade, so that the least 
in the kingdom of heaven was greater than he. Hence, in bearing 
testimony, or showing light, they could only do it as those who were of 
the earth, and spake of the earth (John iii. 31). But while John had 
come down to the Grade of Service, and so was a fellow-servant with 
these Angels in showing light, and while the Prophets were his brethren, 
he had really been in the Spirit (i. 10), and seen heaven opened, and 
beheld One sitting upon the throne (Rev. iv. 1, 2). Hence he had been 
up to a higher grade than those Angels who only belonged to the Y. M. 
Grade. He had seen things into which Angels desire to look (1 Pet. i. 12). 
Hence for him to bow before the Angel on the S. Grade would be for 
the Apostle of Jesus, a partaker in His kingdom (i. 9), to bow before 
the Prophet. This would be like Christianity bowing before Judaism, 
the greater before the less. But if John had come down from the 
Spiritual Grade to Humble Service, and therefore ought not to bow 
before the Angel who had only come down from the Prophetic Grade, 
we must bear in mind that the Son of God, to whom Satan is now 
speaking, had also come down from heaven or the Spiritual Grades. 
In like manner, therefore, He was not called upon to bow before an 
Angel of light, who had only come down from the Prophetic Grade 
whereon he was a false Prophet. 

5. While the higher may not bow before the lower, it is yet a 
Scriptural doctrine that those to whom Prophets or Apostles come down 
to give testimony are to honour those who thus give them light. We 
are to ‘hold such in honour’ (Phil. ii. 29), to obey and submit to them 
(Heb. xii. 17), to ‘esteem them exceeding highly’ (1 Thes. v. 13). 
This rule, however, does not apply to Apostles and teachers amongst 
themselves, except as in honour they may prefer one another (Rom. 
ΧΙ. 10). The servants of Jesus are not to exercise lordship over each 
other (Mark x. 42, 43). Paul claimed to be no whit behind the very 
chiefest Apostles (2 Cor. xi. 5). 

6. There is no word used in these various passages which is out of 
accord with the view that the falling before Satan or the Angels is not 
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an act of religious worship, but only an obeisance such as one lower in 
rank may pay to one higher. In the nature of things, it is not very 
probable that the Apostle John, who knew that God alone was to be 
worshipped, and who knew that this was an Angel who was speaking to 
him, would attempt to give that Angel religious worship. That would 
have been sin. It is more probable that John was merely giving honour 
as to a superior, and that the Angel refuses the honour because John is 
greater than he. John knows God, and hence, instead of bowing to 
the Angel who has only come down from the Prophetic Grade, he must 
bow to Jesus who sent that Angel, and to God whose throne John has 
seen. In the latter case, the bowing may be supposed to become 
identical with worship, but the predominant idea is not worship but 
giving honour. In like manner, it is inherently improbable that an 
Angel of light, that is the transformed Satan, would have desired the 
Son of God to give him religious worship. It is more reasonable to 
think that the bowing is in respect to honour and preference. Satan, 
who came down from the Prophetic Grade to be an Angel of light, and 
to show certain things according to the sight of the eyes, wishes the Son 
of God who has come down from heaven, and who does not judge 
according to the sight of the eyes (Is. xi. 3), to give him honour. As 
to an Angel of light showing these things in an inferior light, Jesus as 
One on the 8. Grade, could have given him honour without sin. As an 
Angel of light the tempter has ceased from his personal, and assumed 
an official aspect. So false Apostles transform themselves into Apostles. 
As Apostles of Christ it is our duty to give them honour, even while we 
do not after their works. So Jesus, as receiving light from the Angel of 
light, might, as One on the S. Grade, have given him honour as all 
Angels of light deserve honour. But as the Son of God who, though 
having become a Servant, had come from heaven (John iii. 31) and the 
land of spiritual light, had He bowed before the Angel of light He 
would have been going back to an inferior good. He would have been 
honouring, as His superior, a giver of the light that is according to the 
eye, when at the same time He knew God the Heavenly Light, and 
needed no more the light of this earthly realm, given by prophetic 
ministers. We read ἐὰν πεσὼν προσκυνήσῃς por—‘ If thou wilt fall 
down and do obeisance to me’ (verse 9). In Luke iv. 7, it is σὺ 
οὖν ἐὰν προσκυνήσῃς ἐνώπιον ἐμοῦ---“Τ therefore Thou wilt do obeisance 
before me.’ So in Matt. xviii. 26, we read: πεσὼν οὖν ὁ δοῦλος προσεκύνει 
αὐτῷ A€ywv—‘ The servant, therefore, fell down and did obeisance to 
him, saying,’ where it cannot mean that the servant offered him religious 
worship. This latter passage has the dative after the word ‘do 
obeisance’ as we find it in the reference to doing obeisance to Satan 
(verse 9). In the charge to worship God the accusative is used 
(verse 10). In Rey. xix. 10, and xxii. 9, however, the dative follows the 
charge to do obeisance to God. It is probable that the idea of doing 
honour is more prominent in these latter passages than that of offering 
religious worship. We read that the brethren of Joseph came and 
προσεκύνησαν αὐτῷ ἐπὶ πρόσωπον ἐπὶ τὴν yyv—‘did obeisance to him 
with their face to the ground’ (Gen. xlii. 6), but we cannot suppose that 
Jews would be represented as giving religious worship toa man. So 
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the writer holds that it is inconsistent with the spirit of the history to 
suppose that when the Angel of light asks the Son of God to do 
obeisance to him, he is asking for religious worship. He is simply 
asking for obeisance. So the chorus says to old Teiresias: πάντες σὲ 
προσκυνοῦμεν (Soph., Tyr., verse 327)—‘ We all pay thee respect.’ 

7. What is shown by this Angel of light with a Satanic nature in him 
is said to be the kingdoms of the cosmos (verse 8). The use of this 
word ‘cosmos’ shows that the narrative relates to what pertains to the 
Intellectual Aspect of worldly glory. Hence this narrative appropriately 
follows the narrative of the preceding temptation, which, as we have 
seen, relates to the Spiritual Side. Although the temptations are placed 
in a different order by Luke from that in which they are placed by 
Matthew, both Evangelists, as we shall see, place them according to one 
principle. ‘That principle is that we have first that which is Soulical, 
and then that which is Spiritual. Matthew’s first narrative is Soulical, 
and the two following narratives Spiritual, while Luke’s first two narra- 
tives are Soulical, and the last narrative Spiritual. 

8. Diabolus is said to take Jesus into an exceeding high mountain 
(verse 8). What is this mountain? It is clear that it is not a literal 
mountain. All the histories we have considered show that. Further- 
more it is not said that Diabolus shows Jesus all these kingdoms from 
the mountain. That would be a metaphor very incongruous with 
geographical fact. There is no literal mountain from which all the 
kingdoms of the world can be seen. It is more natural, therefore, to 
conclude that these kingdoms and their glory are in this great mountain. 
But when the Angel went down from the Prophetic Grade to show 
things to John, the fact that he was from the Prophetic Grade implies 
that the things shown were not things at present existing, but what had 
yet to come to pass. So it is said that the Angel is sent to show the 
things which must shortly come to pass (Rev. xxii. 6). In like manner 
when Satan αὐτὸς goes down from the Prophetic Grade, and becomes 
an Angel of light to show things to Jesus, the things which he shows are 
yet to come to pass. That is to say, this mountain in which all the 
kingdoms of the world and their glory are seen, must be some mountain 
to which those kingdoms and their glory in an Intellectual, though not 
in a Fleshly aspect, must one day come. But there is only one great 
and high Mountain to which the glory of all the kingdoms of the world 
is said to have to come, and that is to the Church. First of all, the 
Church of God is compared to a very high Mountain: ‘It shall come 
to pass in the latter days, that the Mountain of the Lord’s house shall be 
established in the top of the mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills’ (Is. ii. 2). The frame of the city which Ezekiel saw was on ‘a 
very high Mountain’ (xl. 2). The Angel was sent to testify to John 
over the Churches (Rev. xxii. 16). There is a natural fitness in the 
supposition that if the first two temptations have respect to the Law, and 
to the Truth, this last temptation may have respect to light given to the 
Saviour as being in relation to the Church of the Christian Era. Origen 
says: ‘The holy mountain is the knowledge of Christ ’—‘ Mons sanctus 
est cognitio Christi’ (In Ps. xv. 1). Such knowledge pertains to the 
Church. Into that Church the glory and honour of worldly kingdoms, 
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in their Intellectual aspect, have to come. ‘That men may bring unto 
thee the wealth of the nations, and their kings led with them’ (Is. lx. rr). 
‘Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, and their queens thy nursing 
mothers’ (Is. xlix. 23). ‘They shall bring the glory and honour of the 
nations into it’ (Rev. xxi. 26). Thus the Angel of light is not a 
deceiver when he shows this glory and honour in the Church. ‘These 
things are to come to the Church. But this Angel of light, while 
showing truth, does it in an imperfect way, and that in two senses. 
First, he does not show anything but the glory and honour of these 
worldly kingdoms. He does not show the Virtues which are to dwell 
in the Church. He shows what is truth, but it is only truth in relation 
to an acquisition by the Church of glory and honour coming from the 
world. Secondly, he can only show this glory and honour according to 
the sight of the eyes, for he has only come down from the Y. M. Grade. 
On that grade he was a false Prophet. Now he shows truth, but he 
shows it in an earthly light. It is a light, not of literal eyes, but it is a 
light in which the Mind judges after the sight of the eyes (Is. xi. 3). It 
is not a sin to look at truth, even in a light that is according to the 
sight of the eyes. But if a man who has had a spirit of wisdom and 
revelation given to him, and has had the eyes of his heart enlightened 
(Ephes. i. 17, 18), if such a man comes down to judge of things accord- 
ing to the sight of the eyes, he is coming down from a higher to a lower 
good. And this is what Jesus or the Son of God is here being tempted 
todo. He is not being tempted by something sinful, but He, having 
come from heaven, and having spiritual knowledge, is asked to judge of 
glory and honour in the Church according to the sight of the eyes, and 
to give pre-eminence to the Angel of Light who shows glory and honour 
in the Church according to this aspect. For the Son of God to have 
the kingdoms of the world in His Church, and given to Him, was not.a 
sin, nor was it a sin to look at these conquests according to the sight of 
the eyes, but if not a sin, it would have been a declension to a lower 
good to look at these things as seen in an earthly light, or to receive 
them as given by one who was evil. The Churches have not refused 
gifts even of bad men, nor would they have been justified in refusing 
such gifts, for they cannot read motives. But such gifts are not received 
by Christ as given by such men. He does not accept their works. At 
the same time, the gifts, in themselves considered, may be harmless, and 
such as, sooner or later, will come to the Church. It has been a snare 
to multitudes in the Church that they have been too ready to accept the 
glory of worldly kingdoms irrespective of the character of the giver, and 
they have also been too apt to look at the Church’s future acquisition of 
the kingdoms of the world and their glory according to the sight of the 
eyes. But Jesus does not so look at them. He will not do obeisance 
to the Angel of Light who so shows them. Nor will he accept this 
honour, even though good in itself, and one day to be His, when 
offered by one who is evil in his personal nature. He will only look at 
worldly glory in a spiritual light, and He will only receive it as given by 
good men. Such action is kindred, in loftiness of moral tone, to that 
shown by Africanus, when he refused to be rewarded for having done 
his duty to his country. As Pliny says, the men of that time would not 
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regard the safety of the State as a thing on which a price could be set, 
nor did they think that men should serve their country merely for the 
sake of gain (Lib. XVI. c. v.). Though Jesus does not receive the 
kingdoms of the world from Satanic hands, these kingdoms are all to be 
subjected to Him by Divine hands. Some regard the Apostle’s allusion 
to all things being put in subjection under the feet of Christ (1 Cor. 
xv. 27), as indicating that Christ will one day tread His enemies in the 
dust. The writer subscribes to the following more hopeful explanation 
of the passage, as given by Origen: ‘What, then, is that subjection 
wherewith all things must be subject to Christ? I judge that it is the 
same as that wherewith we desire to be subject to Him, and wherewith 
Apostles and all the saints who have followed Christ have become 
subject to Him. For the name of the subjection wherewith we are 
subject to Christ indicates the salvation of the subjected ones, which 
Salvation is from Christ (‘Salutem quze a Christo est, indicat subjec- 
torum’). ... All those who at the name of Jesus bow the knee, are 
showing by the very act the tokens of their subjection. These are they 
who are ‘‘ of things in heaven, and of things on earth, and of things under 
the earth,” by which three significations the entire universe 15 betokened. 
: As in visible and temporal cycles, so in those unseen and eternal, 
all will be dealt with by order, and rule, and according to the measure 
and excellence of their merits; so that, some in the first, some in the 
second, some even in last times, and through greater and heavier punish- 
ments (‘supplicia’), and also both of long duration and with rougher 
corrections, endured, so to speak, through many ages, they shall be 
renewed and restored (‘ restituti’), first to angelical forms of knowledge 
(‘eruditionibus’), then also to the Virtues of the higher grades, and 
thus, one by one, being advanced, they will attain to those things which 
are unseen and eternal’ (De Princip., Lib. I., c. vi.). It will be seen 
that Origen here teaches universal restoration, and the writer thinks that 
Origen’s view brings more glory to Christ than the teaching of those 
who suppose that Christ is to tread upon His enemies, and subject them 
in indignation and anger. 

The Apostle Paul, in some passages, indicates this lower way of 
looking at things. He says: τὰ κατὰ πρόσωπον PAerere—‘Ye look at 
the things that are according to the face’ (2 Cor. x. 7). In such a 
passage he cannot well be referring to a looking with literal eyes. It is 
more likely that he is referring to that unspiritual way of judging in 
which we judge according to the sight of the eyes. So Jesus said: μὴ 
κρίνετε κατ᾽ ὄψιν, ἀλλὰ τὴν δικαίαν κρίσιν Kpivare—‘ Judge not according 
to eyesight, but judge righteous judgement’ (John vii. 24). This is 
what the Saviour did Himself (Is. xi. 3). The third temptation is a 
temptation to go down to this lower form of judging. 

We read: ‘Again the devil taketh Him into an exceeding high 
Mountain’ (verse 8). The plant of God’s planting is to be planted 
‘upon a high Mountain and eminent’ (Ezek. xvii. 22). The Church of 
God in its moral exaltation is firmly established on a high Mountain. 
Aquila says on Ps. xxx. 7: ‘The mountain is to be regarded as the 
Church of Christ’ (Origen, In Psalm.). Jesus spake of His people as 
‘a City set on a hill’ (Matt. v.14). ‘And he shows to Him all the 
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kingdoms of the world (‘cosmos’), and the glory of them.’ In this 
showing or pointing out to Him these kingdoms Satan was acting as an 
Angel or messenger of light. The kingdoms of the world are to become 
the Lord’s (Rey. xi. 15). So far, therefore, as Satan showed the Saviour 
these kingdoms in the Mountain, or Church, he was showing the truth 
prophetically, but in an earthly light. So far, however, as he speaks of 
giving these things, his language is that of Satan, and the possessions 
that are one day to be Christ’s are in Satan’s possession, not in the 
Mountain. It is, however, to Satan as an Angel of light showing truth, 
and in the Mountain, that Jesus is asked to do obeisance. This would 
be to give pre-eminence to that mode of looking at the future which is 
according to the sight of the eyes. This has led multitudes to think 
that the Church was to receive the world and its glory in the sense of 
receiving its gold, and silver, and kingly authority, and all things pleasing 
to the eye. But it is in a higher light that we are to look at the con- 
quest of the world. The world is better won for Christ when human 
hearts are bowed by the impulses of Divine love, and drawn by the 
attractions of righteousness. Otherwise, while it might be good if 
human Minds were to honour Christianity, and to give it their influence, 
even if they did not give themselves to it, the gift would still be from 
Satan in so far as it was from evil men. Many men who would not be 
disposed to live self-denying and godly lives, are yet prepared to speak 
for Christianity ; and to argue for it, and support it, and especially do 
such men rally to the form of Church polity which admits most worldly 
pomp and grandeur into its ritual and life. By foregoing the stricter 
requirements of Christian purity and consecration, and by laying aside 
its simplicity, the Church may gain worldly glory and all who love it, 
but it is receiving these things from Satan’s hands, in that the heart is not 
given with the gift. When the Church has come to see the spirituality 
and breadth of God’s law and worship, it would be going down to the 
lower light were it merely to seek to have the world according as it is seen 
giving itself to Christ and the Church according to the sight of the eyes. 

Satan says: ‘All these things will I give to Thee if Thou wilt fall 
down and do obeisance to me’ (verse 9). This is a temptation to fall 
down in the Mountain, or Church, wherein Satan is now an Angel of 
light, and showing truth in an inferior light. To do obeisance to him 
is not to worship him as the Evil Principle. It is to give pre-eminence 
to him as one transformed, officially, from Satan into an Angel of light. 
But the Son of God knows that even as an Angel of light he is only an 
Angel of an inferior and earthly light. He knows also that in his 
personal nature he is the Evil Principle. He knows also the Spiritual 
Realm and God who dwells therein, and hence, instead of coming down 
to honour the lower form of Light, He will only honour the Light in 
which is no darkness at all. He addresses Satan in his personal aspect, 
and bids him depart from that Mountain, or Church, in which he is to 
have no abiding place. ‘Then Jesus saith unto him, Get thee hence, 
Satan, for it is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him 
only shalt thou serve’ (verse 10). In his own nature Satan has nothing 
of God in him, and hence he is to have no honour done to him and no 
service rendered to him. Pliny says that nothing is more wretched 
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than man, and nothing prouder—‘ Nec miserius quidquam homine, aut 
superbius’ (Lib. II., c. v.). These two qualities may be ascribed to the 
Satanic Principle, but Jesus annuls them both. We, too, must give no 
countenance to Satan in his pride, otherwise, like Nero, we shall aspire 
to rule gods—‘ Imperare Diis concupivit ’ (Id., Lib. XXX., c. v.). Even 
if he comes as an Angel of light, as a bad man teaching good things, 
we are not to give honour to that inferior light if we know the more 
excellent way. 

Although the false Prophet who came down from the Prophetic Grade 
to be an Angel of Light, has to leave Jesus, the true Prophets who, like 
the Angel that spake to John, come to the Grade of Service, are ready 
to take his place. As respects Angels of light, or teachers coming down 
from the Prophetic Grade to witness to Jesus as John witnessed to Him, 
we are not shut up to bad men. When Jesus refuses to do obeisance to 
the Angel of light who is evil in nature, other Angels of light who are 
good in nature, come to do obeisance to Him. Even as an Angel of 
light, it was the duty of Diabolus to bow before the Son of God. He 
did not do this because he knew Him not, and had no fellowship with 
Him. But other Angels of light recognised His supremacy as having 
come down from a higher grade than that to which they had attained, 
and they came to minister to Him. They were serving Christ when 
testifying of Him to others. It appears that the term ‘ Angels’ is not 
used here in its application to the Seed Process, but in its application 
to those prophetic witnesses who go down to the Grade of Service to 
render service to others by testifying to them of the coming Light. In 
neither use of the word are we required to eliminate the Godly Element 
from it so much as does Eichorn, who regards ‘ Angels’ as_ pictorial 
emblems of a fortunate event, or spiritual joy, or an inward emotion 
(Allgem. Bibli., Lib. III., p. 381). ‘ Are they not all ministering spirits, 
sent forth to do service for the sake of them that shall inherit salvation Ὁ’ 
(Heb. i. 14). The allusion to the Angels coming after Satan’s departure, 
gives some countenance to the view that it is as an Angel of light that 
Satan has been showing these things to Jesus. ‘Then the devil leaveth 
Him, and behold, Angels came and ministered unto Him’ (verse 11). 


CHAPTER IX. 
MARK I. 


In Mark’s narrative of the Baptism we saw this striking peculiarity, that 
it only dealt with the Soulical Side. Nothing is said in it of Pharisees 
and Sadducees coming out to John’s baptism, nor is any reference made 
to Jesus baptizing with Fire. We only read of Him baptizing with the 
Holy Ghost. 

Mark’s narrative of the Temptation connects very closely with the 
narrative of the Baptism. We have the words: ‘And immediately,’ the 
latter word showing that what follows is connected with what precedes. 
But the most noticeable feature of Mark’s history of the Temptation is 
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that it resembles his history of the Baptism in only dealing with the 
Soulical Side. Matthew’s history of the Temptation is in a Sinaitic 
aspéct, and thus agrees with his history of the Baptism. First of all, 
Mark’s history of the Temptation, like his history of the Baptism, only 
deals with the Soulical Side. Herein it differs from the narratives of 
both Matthew and Luke, as the histories of the Baptisms differ. The 
fact that the histories in the Gospels, even when taken collectively, are 
thus harmonious and regular in their variations, shows that Divine 
Wisdom has ruled in the arranging of the Gospels as well as in their 
composition. 

© Der, welchen die, Seele, 
Suchest ist allenthalben ! Sein Arm umfassest den Weltbau, 
Alle Gedanken der Geister sein Blick. Was sichtbar ist strahlet 


Etwas Gottliches aus.’ 
(Wieland. ) 


“He whom thou, O my Soul, seekest, is everywhere. His arm embraces the 


universe, His eye all thoughts of [human] spirits. Every visible thing gives an out- 
beaming of something Divine.’ 


The distinction between the Soulical and Intellectual Sides supports 
what was said of Matthew’s application of the term ‘Genesis’ to the 
Soulical Side in his narrative of the Incarnation. Origen quotes Celsus 
thus: οὐσία καὶ γένεσις, νοητὸν, ὁρατόν: μετὰ οὐσίας μὲν ἀλήθεια, μετὰ δὲ 
γενέσεως πλάνη (Cont. Cels., Lib. VII., c. xlv.)—‘ Substance and Genesis, 
one the Intellectually perceived, the other visible: Truth accompanies 
Substance, Error accompanies Genesis.’ Celsus adds that the pure in 
heart separate Substance from Genesis, the Intellectually perceived from 
the visible (c. xlvi.). 

In Matthew, Jesus is said to be led up by the Spirit, and in Luke He 
is said to be led in the Spirit. Both phrases imply that the Spirit, or 
Son of God, goes where Jesus, or the Soulical Side, goes. But Mark, 
as if to show us that the Spirit, or Son of God, is not being represented 
by him as led into the realm of temptation, uses the expressive word 
ἐκβάλλει. -“ casts forth,’ or ‘driveth forth.’ The word sometimes means 
‘casts out’ (Matt. xv. 17). We cast a thing forth, but we do not our- 
selves go with the thing. So Jesus is said to be cast forth or driven by 
the Spirit, in order that we may see that the Temptation does not relate 
to the Spiritual Side, or Son of God. So we do not find in the narrative 
any word of the Spiritual Side as ‘Temple,’ ‘City,’ ‘Cosmos.’ We 
have nothing indicating the action of Wisdom. On the other hand, we 
have a phrase which clearly pertains to the Fleshly Side—that is, ‘ with 
the beasts.’ It may be owing to the fact that Mark’s narrative only 
deals with the Soulical Side that it is so short. In Matthew’s narrative, 
the last two Temptations relate to the Spiritual Side. Mark makes no 
allusion to those Temptations. On the other hand, the first narrative 
of a Temptation in Matthew relates to a temptation coming in on the 
Soulical Side, and it is just to that temptation, and to that part of it 
which precedes the coming of Satan to the Son of God, that Mark 
alludes. He says: ‘And straightway the Spirit driveth Him forth 
(ἐκβάλλει) ; and He was in the wilderness forty days, being tempted by 
Satan’ (verse 31). In this case He is not said to be led up. Here, as 
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elsewhere, Jesus could not be tempted of an evil thing. Because Judith 
deceived Holophernes, and Esther did not tell her kindred, and Jacob 
deceived his father, Origen thought that we might lie in order to gain 
some great good (Strom., Lib. VI.). But He who is the Truth will not 
thus do evil that good may come. The temptation appears to be to 
stay from going on to the Seed Process from the Sinaitic Process. He 
was in the realm of trial, or the desert, fasting from the Sinaitic 
Ordinances. The word 7jv—‘was’—shows that Christ is for awhile in 
a Sinaitic aspect, even though beginning to fast from its Ordinances, 
and to come to the beasts. It is said that He was with the beasts. 
This phrase we will yet notice more fully. It imports proximity to the 
Seed Process, and to the deeper aspects of the Fleshly Nature, wherein 
man, by the law of evolution, has the various types of animals embodied 
within him. It is a clear indication that Mark is not referring to out- 
ward Fleshly Ordinances. As we have seen, it was a common figure 
for the tendencies of man’s Fleshly Nature to be compared to animals. 
When God tells Noah that He will put the dread of man upon beasts 
(Gen. ix. 2), Origen expounds the passage thus : μήποτε δὲ βέλτιον νοεῖν 
Tas πονηρὰς δυνάμεις τὰ ἄγρια θηρία τῆς γῆς (Sel. in Genes.) —‘ It would 
perhaps be better to regard the wild beasts of the earth as wicked 
powers.’ Lucian represents Parresiades as saying of the Philosophers : 
‘Some of them teach these same things for hire, and they amaze the 
rich, and gape after silver, being more passionate than dogs, more timid 
than hares, more fawning than monkeys, more brutal than asses, more 
rapacious than polecats, more contentious than cocks’ ($603). Lactantius 
says of wicked men: ‘They live after the manner of beasts ’—‘ Viverent 
ritu belluarum’ (Epit., c. xxvii.). Madame Guion is speaking of Love 
of Self when she says : 


‘From thorny wilds a monster came.’ 


Thomas ἃ Kempis says: ‘Vanquish those evil beasts. I mean those 
enticing desires of the Flesh’ (Imit., Bk. III., c. xxiv.). They who 
do not master these beasts will come at last 

‘To slug in slouth and sensuall delights, 


And end their daies with irrenowmed shame.’ 
(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. II., cant. i.) 


It is not said that Jesus was contending with beasts. Lusts that are 
mighty with us have no power against Him. The expression that He 
was with beasts seems designed to show that Jesus, on the Soulical 
Side, was not content to abide in a Sinaitic Realm of outward fleshly 
purity,,but was tending to that inner Fleshly Realm where the animals 
are within the nature. That He was with the beasts shows that He was 
tending to the Seed Process, even though He had not yet come, as 
regards the Flesh, to that state in which, having tasted the powers of 
the coming AZon, it would be impossible to go back to the Sinaitic 
Process (Heb. vi. 6). The animals, or fleshly nature, are not yet 
regarded as crucified. ‘The Seed Process is beginning, and Jesus is 
here being tempted to tarry in the Sinaitic aspect of fleshly purity. But 
He goes on to the beasts, and to the deeper Fleshly Realm. In the 
‘Anaphora Pilati’ (B.), we read of demoniacs in the deserts, who gnaw 
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their own flesh, and who live with wild beasts and creeping things— 
τοῖς ἑρπετοῖς καὶ τοῖς ἀγρίοις θηρίοις συναναστρεφομένους. Pliny refers to 
the Scythian Anthropophagi, who inhabit the woods οἵ Abarimon, 
roaming about with beasts—‘ Cum feris vagantes’ (Lib. VII., c. ii.). 
We cannot think, however, that Christ thus lived as an unclean 
anchorite, or as a demoniac. The writer thinks that Dean Plumptre is 
erring through literalism when he writes of the beasts with which the 
Saviour sojourned: ‘In our Lord’s time, these might include the 
panther, the bear, the wolf, the hyena, possibly the lion. The implied 
thought is partly that their presence added to the terrors of the 
temptation, partly that in His being protected from them there was the 
fulfilment of the promise in the very Psalm which furnished the tempter 
with his chief weapon, that the true child of God should trample under 
foot “the lion and the adder,” the ‘‘ young lion and the dragon ”’ 
(Ps. xci. 13). Wesley shows truer discernment as to the nature of these 
beasts when he writes : 


‘Tread down Thy foes, with power control 
The beast and devil in my soul.’ 


Josephus says nothing to suggest that Palestine, or its vicinity, was, in 
his day, dangerously infested with wild beasts. Elijah and John the 
Baptist are said to be years in the deserts, but no mention is made of 
beasts in connection with their sojourn in these places. Pausanias tells 
how the statue of Minerva at Athens had statues of a serpent at the foot 
and a dragon near her spear (Lib. I., c. xxiv.) ; but these, like the dragon 
against which St. George fights, represent what is mythical. Was Jesus 
in danger from these beasts? If not, why is mention made of them ? 
Why should their presence add to the terrors of the temptation when 
they could not harm Him? And if they could harm Him, how could 
He be said to have all power on earth? Such difficulties only beset the 
literal, not the moral, theory. 

It is said that the Angels were ministering to Jesus. It is very 
natural to think that the Angels here spoken of must be those men- 
tioned in Matt. iv. τι. We have the same word used for ‘ ministered.’ 
We have also the word ἄγγελοι, the only difference being that Matthew 
does not use the article before the word ‘ Angels,’ while Mark does use 
it. Notwithstanding these resemblances, the drift of the narrative, and 
the fact that this narrative only pertains to the Soulical Side, make it 
probable that these Angels are not Prophetic Messengers, but the Angel 
Virtues which begin to come in with the Seed Process. Amongst them 
Hermas names Abstinence, Patience, Simplicity, Harmlessness, etc. 
(Lib. III., Sim. IX., ὃ 15). Milton, in ‘Comus,’ is recognising Virtues as 
Angels when he writes : 

“Ὁ welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope ! 


Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings, 
And thou, unblemished form of Chastity "ἢ 


Both Processes are good; but if a Soul rests content with outward 

fleshly purity, and does not go on to inner fleshly purity, it is being 

tempted by a lower good to keep from a higher good. This is the 

Temptation of Christ as recorded by Mark. ; 
24—2 
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CHAPTER: X 
LUKE IV. 


SoME of the arguments which Irenzeus uses against the Gnostics are 
ingenious and clever ; yet they are such arguments as might be turned 
against the views of Irenzeus himself, and against the views of all who 
hold that Jesus was tempted, and lived, and suffered, and died, outside 
or apart from His followers, and not within them. ‘The following is one 
such argument. He is arguing against the Gnostic theory of the 
emission of Nous, or Mind, which he calls Sensus: ‘Quantus autem 
et erat locus, ut susciperet et caperet Dei sensum? Si autem, 
quemadmodum a Sole radium dicunt, sicut subjacet aer hic susceptior 
[susceptor], et antiquior erit, quam ipse radius et illic ostendant sub- 
jacens aliquid in quo emissus est sensus Dei, capabile ejus et antiquius. 
Post oportebit, quemadmodum Solem minorem esse quam omnia 
videmus, longe ἃ semetipso emittentem radios sic et Propatorem dicere 
extra et longe ἃ semetipso emisisse radium. Quidnam autem extra 
aut longe sentiri ἃ Déo potest, in quod radium emisit? Si autem non 
emissum extra Patrem illum dicant, sed in ipso Patre, primo quidem 
superfluum erit etiam dicere emissum esse eum. Quemadmodum enim 
emissus est, si intra Patrem erat? Emissio enim est ejus, quod 
emittitur, extra emittentem manifestatio. Post deinde hoc emisso, et is 
qui est ab eo Logos, erit intra Patrem, similiter autem et relique Logi 
emissiones dicuntur ’—‘ But how great the place also must have been 
to receive and contain the Mind of God! But if, as they say respecting 
a ray from the sun, that the underlying air, which in this case is the 
receiver, is more ancient than the ray itself, [and that] so it is in the 
other matter, let them show that there is some underlying receptive 
thing into which the Mind of God is emitted, and which is more 
ancient than it. After that it will be necessary to say that just as the 
sun is less than the universe that we see, sending out its rays far from 
itself, so the First Father has emitted a Ray outside and far from Him- 
self. But what can be thought of as without or apart from God into 
which He has emitted a Ray? But if they say that that which is 
emitted is not outside the Father, but in the Father Himself, it then 
becomes superfluous to say that it is emitted. For how would it be 
emitted if it was within the Father? For an emission is the manifesta- 
tion of that which is emitted outside Him who emits. Then He who 
comes next to this Emission [Nous|—that is, the Logos—will also be 
within the Father, and so with the remaining emissions from the Logos’ 
(Lib. II., c. xvi). The foregoing argument shows that due weight is 
not given to the difficulties connected with the idea that Jesus had a 
separate concrete existence as One living in Palestine. These words of 
Irenzus should lead us to turn again to the consideration of those 
many passages in which Paul identifies the experience of Christ with 
our experience: ‘ Quickened us together with Christ (by grace have ye 
been saved), and raised us up with Him, and made us to sit with Him 
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in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus’ (Ephes. ii. 5, 6). If we thus 
rise with Christ, the ascent must be a moral ascent, and not a mere 
change of place, as many conceive of it. When aman goes up in a 
balloon, if he be a bad man when on the ground, he will be a bad man 
in the air. But as we rise with Christ, the further we go, the more 
spiritual and the more heavenly we shall become. When Phocion was 
being put to death, he said to a faint-hearted fellow-sufferer : ‘ Art thou 
not pleased to die with Phocion? (Plut., De Se Ipsum Citra, c. v.). 
We are pleased to die with Christ, but it is not a dying in literal human 
fellowship. 

In considering Luke’s narrative of the Baptism we saw that he was 
the only Evangelist who does not describe the Baptism of Jesus as a 
Water Baptism. Luke deals with the Baptism of Jesus in the aspect of 
the Seed Process. He deals with baptism as respects both the Grade of 
Servants and the Grade of Young Men. As respects the former he 
describes John’s coming into the neighbourhood of Jordan (verse 3), 
and multitudes going out to him (verse 7). As respects the latter he 
speaks of all the people being baptized, and of Jesus being baptized and 
praying. ‘This baptism of the people and of Jesus was not a baptism in 
water. No mention is made of the Jordan (verse 21). It is a baptism 
with the Holy Ghost. In coming to that conclusion the writer had not 
studied Luke’s narrative of the Temptation. When, however, we do 
come to examine that narrative we find that it gives ample justification 
to this view. Of all the Evangelists, Luke is the only one who speaks 
of Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost, and of Him being led in the 
Spirit. The statement that He was full of the Holy Ghost accords with 
the view that the Baptism which had come down upon Him in His 
believing people, was a baptism with the Holy Ghost. This is the Holy 
Ghost in the sense of Living Water coming to the Soulical Nature. It 
is the Spirit or Living Water spoken of in John vii. 38, 39. It is the 
Spirit of Life in Christ Jesus (Rom. viii. 2), the Spirit of which we all 
drink as we drink of Water (1 Cor. xii. 13), the Spirit that is to be 
poured upon us from on high until the moral wilderness becomes a 
fruitful field (Is. xxxii. 15). 

While Jesus is said to be full of the Spirit, the Living Water given on 
the Y. M. Grade, so far as His temptation is concerned it begins as in 
the other narratives from the realm of Water Baptism and the Servants’ 
Grade. ‘There is a beginning of a departure or return from Jordan to the 
Galilean realm (verse 14), but as He passes from what is Judaistic in its 
aspect He is tempted to turn back. When we speak of a turning back to 
what is Jewish and Sinaitic the reader must not suppose that that must 
of necessity involve a change from a state in which we are in the Seed 
Process to a state in which we are in the Sinaitic Process. Such a 
change cannot be. But it is possible for a good man to turn to doctrines 
which come to him in a form below his own moral level. Many earnest 
Christians who have really died and risen with Christ, allow themselves 
to be influenced by delusive and Sinaitic anticipations of Christ coming 
Sinaitically as a Judge, at the end of the world. Jesus in men can 
experience a temptation to turn back toa lower and Sinaitic form of 
truth, but the Mind of the Son of God will not thus turn to things 
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behind. It is not the Son of God in Christians which turns to the 
aspect just spoken of. Christ after the flesh may feel a hungering after 
truth in a Jewish Sinaitic form, but it will not be so with the Dove or 
Son of God in men. He will ever prompt them to higher things, 
whether they yield to the prompting or not. 

It appears that we have two out of the three great aspects in which 
the word ‘Spirit’ is used, referred to in the beginning of this narrative. 
First we have the reference to the Spirit as Living Water given to 
believing people, ‘Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost.’ Secondly we 
have reference to the Dove or Son of God which is the Spirit of Wisdom, 
leading us into truth. Because that Spirit is here represented as acting 
within those who have received Living Water, Jesus is said to be led, 
not by the Spirit, but in the Spirit. It shows a higher moral aspect. 
The third great use of the word ‘Spirit’ is where it is applied to that 
Spiritual Body of Jesus, which in the CEconomy was joined with our 
Soulical Bodies for their redemption. Paul calls it ‘the Holy Spirit of 
Promise’ (Ephes. i. 14), and says that it dwells in us (Rom. viii. 11). 
Hermas in a very striking way distinguishes between the Son of God as 
the Holy Spirit infused into our Soulical Bodies, and being as a Servant, 
and the Son of God as the Holy Spirit, not as a Servant, but as called 
into counsel with God. ‘To both, the epithet ‘Holy Spirit’ is applied. 
Moreover the reader will notice how Hermas associates this Spiritual 
Body with ‘Intellectus’ or ‘Wisdom,’ showing the Spiritual Side. 
‘Filius autem Spiritus sanctus est. Servus vero ille Filius Dei est. . . 
Quare autem Dominus in consilio adhibuerit Filium de hereditate, et 
bonos angelos? Quia nuntius vadit ille Spiritus Sanctus qui infusus est 
omnium primo in corpore, in quo habitaret Deus. Collocavit enim 
eum Intellectus in corpore, ut ei videbatur. Hoc ergo corpus, in quod 
inductus est Spiritus Sanctus, servivit illi Spiritui, recte in modestia 
ambulans et caste, neque omnino maculavit Spiritum illum. Quum 
igitur corpus illud paruisset omni tempore Spiritui Sancto recteque et 
caste laborasset cum eo, nec succubuisset in omni tempore ; fatigatum 
corpus illud serviliter conversatum est, sed fortiter cum Spiritu Sancto 
comprobatum Deo receptum est. Placuit igitur Deo hujusmodi potens 
cursus, quia maculatus non esset in terra, possidens in se Spiritum 
Sanctum. In consilio advocavit ergo Filium et nuntios bonos, ut et 
huic, scilicet corpori, quod servivit Spiritui Sancto sine querela, locus 
aliquis consistendi daretur, ne videretur mercedem servitutis suze perdi- 
disse. Accipiet enim mercedem omne corpus purum ac sine macula 
repertum, in quo habitandi gratia constitutus fuerit Spiritus Sanctus ’— 
‘But the Son is the Holy Spirit. That Servant truly is the Son of 
God. . . . But wherefore does the Lord call the Son and good Angels 
into counsel concerning the heirship? Because that Holy Spirit moves 
[as] a Messenger who has been infused, first of all, into the Body in 
which God dwells. For Wisdom has placed it in the Body as seemed 
good to Him. This Body therefore into which the Holy Spirit is led 
serves that Spirit, walking in modesty, uprightly and in purity, nor has 
it at all defiled that Spirit. When therefore that Body has permanently 
obeyed the Holy Spirit, and has laboured with it in uprightness and in 
purity, nor has ever succumbed, that wearied Body has been through a 
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servile experience, but bravely with the Holy Spirit it is received as 
approved unto God. Its mighty career therefore has been pleasing to 
God, because it was not defiled on earth, possessing in itself the Holy 
Spirit. Therefore He calls into counsel the Son and the good Angels in 
order that to this [Body] as to a Body which has served the Holy Spirit 
without murmuring, some standing place may be given lest it should 
seem to have lost the reward of its service. For every Body in which 
the Holy Spirit has been appointed to dwell, that is found pure and 
without spot, will receive a reward’ (Lib. III., Sim. V.). Although this 
Similitude seems to give some countenance in one part of it to what 
might be called works of supererogation, or doing good beyond what is 
commanded, still, as it is free from any idea of a transmission of virtue 
according to the Catholic idea of supererogation, the writer cannot but 
hold that the peculiar way in which the term ‘ Holy Spirit’ is given both 
to the Son οἵ God, and to that Son of God who is as a Servant united 
with our Soulical Bodies, all goes to prove the inspiration of ‘ Hermas.’ 
The peculiar word ‘Intellectus’ as here used, or ‘Wisdom,’ tends to a 
like conclusion. Athanasius speaks of ‘the Doctrine of the Apostles’ 
and ‘Hermas’ as being ‘without, not canonical’—efwOev* οὐ Kavove- 
ζόμενα (Pasch. Epist.), yet he says that such books may be read by those 
newly come over, and desiring to be instructed in the doctrine of religion. 
Some, like Prosper of Aquitaine, expressly reject Hermas, but it may 
fairly be questioned, whether, on the evidence of early Christian writers, 
there was not as strong a prejudice in the second and third centuries 
against the canonicity of the Epistle to the Hebrews as against the 
canonicity of * Hermas.’ 

In regard to the Holy Spirit of Promise, or Spiritual Body of Jesus, 
there was, according to Hippolytus, a division of opinion amongst the 
Gnostics. Some from Italy, including Heracleon and Ptolemaus, said 
that the Body of Jesus was Soulical—ypuyixdy φάσι τὸ σῶμα τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ 
γεγονέναι. Others from the east, including Axionicus and Ardesianes, 
said that it was spiritual—dori πνευματικὸν ἦν τὸ σῶμα τοῦ Σωτῆρος 
(Ref. Her., VI., 35). This controversy seems a perfectly natural one. 
It is most reasonable to ask: Did the Body of Jesus when born ‘there’ 
or at Bethlehem (Luke ii. 6), and so united to our Soulical Bodies, 
become Soulical, or did it remain Spiritual? As we have seen, Apelles 
maintained that as Christ descended He took to Himself in_ the 
descent itself a starry and aérial flesh (Tertul, Append., De Pres. 
Hlzer:. €. ὙΠ): 

By the Dove, or Heavenly Mind, which is the Son of God, Jesus, 
having in His Soulical Nature the Living Water, or Holy Ghost, is led 
away from Jordan, and literal rites, and the Sinaitic realm. But as He 
is led away He becomes capable of turning back to an inferior good, 
and so of experiencing temptation. ‘ But Jesus, full of the Holy Spirit, 
returned from the Jordan, and was led in the Spirit in the wilderness 
forty days, being tempted by the Devil’ (verse 1). Jesus personally was 
in the Seed Process when baptized on the Y. M. Grade (ili. 21). In 
this Seed Process we have increased intensity in the terms used. It is 
not said that Jesus fasted, as it is said in Matthew. That word turns 
our thoughts to things without from which Jesus refrained. It is said 
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by Luke that He did eat nothing in those days. This mode of speech 
has a more subjective aspect. Jesus, in His Soulical Nature, seeks the 
things above, and turns not to things behind. At the end, however, of 
forty days, there comes that hungering after a lower good which is the 
strength of the temptation. ‘And He did eat nothing in those days, 
and when they were completed He hungered’ (verse 2). In Matthew’s 
narratives of the descent of the Dove, and of the Temptation, he uses 
the word ‘ coming’ (ili. 16; 1v. 3), which accords with what is Sinaitic 
and outward. But Luke, who is describing the temptation of Jesus in 
His believing people, and according to the Seed Process, has not this 
word. Moreover in this case the Devil does not speak of ‘ these stones,’ 
but of ‘this Stone.’ It is natural to think that when Jesus is tempted 
to go back a stage, it will be to the stage behind, and not to two stages 
behind. Matthew, who describes the temptation of Jesus according to 
the Sinaitic Process, shows us Jesus being tempted to go back to the 
Tables of Stone, and the Old Covenant. But Luke, who describes the 
temptation of Jesus according to the Seed Process, represents that 
temptation, apparently, as a temptation to go back to Christ in His 
Sinaitic aspect. The Christ in us may be tempted to go back to the 
Christ of an inferior aspect. In this case we have the word ‘this,’ 
which shows that the Stone is on the S. Grade. But that Stone on the 
S. Grade, and in the Sinaitic aspect, is the Stone set up in the lower 
Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 18), the foundation laid by Zerubbabel’s hands 
(Zech. iv. 9), and which is the Messiah not yet interpreted or translated 
into Christ (John i. 41). This appears to be a temptation to go back, 
not to the Tables of Stone and the Jewish ordinances, but to Jesus in a 
Sinaitic aspect, as the Foundation upon which it is possible to build 
wood, or hay, or stubble (1 Cor. iii. 12). But even in His fleshly 
aspect, Jesus is Bread given for the world’s life (John vi. 51). This 
may be the reason why in this case the Bread is not contrasted with the 
Word out of God’s mouth. Jesus, in His lower aspect, is not thus con- 
trasted with Jesus as the Hidden Manna, the True Bread out of heaven 
(John vi. 32). ‘And the Devil said to Him, If Thou art the Son of 
God, command this Stone that it become (γένηται) Bread. And Jesus 
answered unto him, It is written, Man shall not live by Bread alone’ 
(verses 3, 4). 

The second temptation, as the writer thinks, comes to Jesus in a 
Soulical Aspect. We do not read now of the kingdoms of the cosmos, but 
of the kingdoms of the οἰκουμένη. This word ‘world’ is used in ii. 1— 
‘All the world should be taxed.’ The writer has used the word 
‘Economy’ to denote the birth of Christ on the Intellectual Side. 
But this word ‘Economy ’—oixovoyéa—is not to be confounded with 
olkovpév7—‘ Oikoumene,’ or ‘world.’ As, in these temptations, the 
action of the Son of God, or the Intellectual Side, is closely connected 
with the temptation of Jesus, or the Soulical Side, so in the narrative of 
the GEconomy, or intellectual birth of Jesus, the bringing of the Soulical 
Side into the Divine Covenant may be closely involved. This word 
οἰκουμένη virtually embodies the word ‘house,’ which is generally a 
Soulical emblem. The word is used of the world that Christ judges at 
the end of the Jewish age (Acts xvii. 31), and that is to be subject to 
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Him (Heb. ii. 5), and into which the First-begotten is led (Heb. i. 6). 
The word ‘ Oikoumene,’ ‘ World,’ is as rare in Valentinian teaching as 
the words ‘cosmos’ and ‘ceconomy’ are common. ‘They speak of 
‘earth,’ ‘ soulical substance,’ etc., when referring to the Soulical Side, to 
which the writer thinks ‘Oikoumene’ here applies. Diabolus has more 
power in the Soulical Side of earthly glory. It is on the Soulical Side 
that Death reigns, and Diabolus has the power of death (Heb. ii. 14). 
Soulical things can die, where Spiritual things cannot die. Hence 
Satan claims jurisdiction in regard to the οἰκουμένη, such as He did not 
claim in respect to the cosmos. He says it is given to him, which must 
be true, since all the glory of this world that is fleshly must pass away, or 
be changed in death. The pomp, and glory, and everything Soulical in 
its aspect, may come to the Church, but the fleshly glory of man cannot 
truly inherit the kingdom. On this Fleshly Side the Church is no 
longer compared to an exceeding high mountain, for the Church is not 
morally exalted because of its fleshly excellencies. It may have wealth, 
and honour, and great possessions of territory, and the patronage of 
rulers, but these are as a short-lived possession. In regard to this 
Soulical Side of worldly kingdoms, Satan is said to lead up Jesus. It is 
a territory in which He has special sway, and there is a fitness in his 
being represented as invested with great power in this aspect of the 
Temptation. The writer urged that in Matthew’s narrative the kingdoms 
of the cosmos are not seen from the Mountain. So he holds that in this 
narrative of Luke’s, it is not meant that the kingdoms are shown within 
a moment of time. It was not as Meyer represents, ‘a magically simul- 
taneous glimpse.’ He says that the phrase ‘does not mean that the 
appearance lasted only a single moment, but that the whole of the 
kingdoms were brought within the view of Jesus, not as it were succes- 
sively, but in one moment, notwithstanding their varied local situation 
upon the whole earth.’ This theory assumes that Satan must have been 
invested with very great power. But the writer holds that Luke’s 
meaning is very different. He does not say that Satan showed to Jesus 
in a moment of time all the kingdoms of the world, but he says that 
Satan showed to Jesus all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of 
time. Just as Matthew is referring to Jesus seeing these kingdoms in 
the Mountain, or Church, so Luke is referring to Satan showing the 
fleshly glory of the world as being contained in a swiftly vanishing 
moment of time. The idiom may be peculiar, thus to compare a stigma 
or moment to a field of view wherein all Fleshly Glory isseen. But the 
figure is appropriate. First of all it is appropriate that in regard to this 
Soulical Aspect of Worldly Glory it is not said to be in the Mountain. 
Fleshly honour and glory may be given to the Church of Jesus, but yet 
these fleshly honours wherein Diabolus has jurisdiction, can never be 
truly in the Church, for it is a Spiritual Institution. Fleshly Glory may 
come to the Church, but it is an evanescent possession, not to be com- 
pared with the eternal glory that is in Christ (1 Pet. v. το). ‘ All flesh 
is as grass, And all the glory thereof as the flower of grass’ (1 Pet. i. 24). 
‘In the morning it flourisheth and groweth up, In the evening it is cut 
down and withereth’ (Ps. xc. 6). Paul says: ‘The Time is contracted’ 
—6 καιρὸς συνεσταλμένος ἐστί (1 Cor. vii. 29). So the Soulical Glory is 
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represented as being shown to Jesus in a contracted and vanishing 
Moment. Pope says of man: 


‘His time a moment, and a point his space.’ 


Thomas Aquinas writes of the ‘Momentary delights of the present life’ 
—‘Delectationes vitae preesentis momentaneas’ (In Symb. Apos. Expos., 
Art I., c. 1.). Hymnology abounds in this mode of speech : 


‘ Why should we covet the joys of a day ? 
Things that must pass in a moment away.’ 


A Wesleyan Hymn, which the writer has admired from his youth for its 
plaintiveness and exquisite versification, says : 


‘ Nipped by the wind’s unkindly blast, 
Parched by the sun’s directer ray, 
The momentary glories waste, 
The short-lived beauties die away.’ 


‘And he led Him up, and showed to Him all the kingdoms of the earth 
in a Moment of Time’—ev στιγμῇ χρόνου (verse 5). What special 
significance would attach to the fact that Satan showed these things 
instantaneously rather than by a slow process? It would only serve to 
magnify Satan’s power. But it is otherwise when we regard this 
Moment of Time as the Glass in which this Soulical Glory was all 
pictured, and which Glass would presently vanish away. The Latin of 
a passage in which Clem. Alex. is speaking of those who live animal 
lives says: ‘ Patrius enim qui ab eis vocatur mos momento temporis 
preterit. Divina autem vite institutio est in eternum permanens 
possessio’ (Pzed., Lib. I., c. vii, p. 109)—‘ For the patrimony which 
is called by them Custom passes away in a moment of time, but the 
godly manner of life is a possession that abideth for ever.’ The Greeks 
say: ‘Man is but a wind and a shadow’—AvOpwrds ἐστι πνεῦμα καὶ 
σκιὰ μόνον (Gnom.). Sophocles says that the living generations and 
nothingness are equal (Tyr., verse 1187), and he tells us that we are 
‘eidola,’ or as an empty shadow (Ajax, verse 126). Plutarch quotes a 
passage which may help to a right understanding of Luke’s words: 
‘Whence rightly the Demetrian Phalereus, when Euripides had said: 
“Wealth is not abiding, but ephemeral,” and that, the least thing 
causing a change, in one day some things are brought down from a 
high place and others raised on high, said that in other respects he had 
spoken well, but that it would have been better if, instead of “one day,” 
he had said “a moment of time ”’—orvypijy εἶπε χρόνου (Consol. ad 
Ap., c. vi.). Chamisso represents the Good Spirit as asking Faust if he 
ventures to think about eternity. The latter says : 


‘Ich dacht ihn, ja ! doch der Moment allein 
Gehort dem Menschen, im Momente lebt er, 
Drum kauft er um der Zukunft theuren Preis 
Des Augenblickes rasch entflohne Lust. 

Es kann die Zukunft auch ein Traum nur sein.’ 


“Yea! I thought that thought ; nevertheless, only the moment pertains to man : 
he lives in the Moment. Hence he buys at the dear price of the Future the quickly 


vanishing delight of the Moment. It is possible, also, that the Future may be only a 
dream.’ 
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Satan is as an Angel of light in showing this Soulical Glory that is to 
be given to the Church, though it cannot become part of the Church. 
When Hermas speaks of ‘the Angel of punishment ’—06 ἄγγελος τῆς 
τιμωρίας (Lib. 111., Sim. VI.)—he means the Angel whose essential 
quality it is to give punishment; when he speaks of ‘the Angel of 
Juxuriousness and deception’—dayyeAos τρυφῆς καὶ ἀπάτης (Id.)—he 
means the Angel whose essential quality it is to minister to luxurious- 
ness and deception ; and when he speaks of ‘the Angel of righteous- 
ness ΄--τῆς δικαιοσύνης ἄγγελος (Lib. If., Mand. VI.)—he means the 
Angel whose essential quality it is to minister to righteousness. In like 
manner, when Paul speaks of Satan being transformed ‘into an Angel 
of light ’—eis ἄγγελον φωτός (2 Cor. xi. 14)—it is natural to think that 
Satan in this aspect has become an Angel whose quality it is to give 
light. He has, however, become this officially, not essentially. As an 
Angel of light he shows Jesus this glory. But he shows it in a light 
that is according to the sight of the eyes. Irenzeus, speaking of the 
Divine Nus, or Mind, says: ‘Sensus enim capax omnium bene et recte 
dicetur, sed non similis hominum sensui, et lumen rectissime dicetur 
sed in his nihil simile ei quod est secundum nos lumini’—‘ For it is 
well and rightly said that Nus is capable of all things, but it is not like 
the Nus of man; and rightly also it is said to be Light, but in these 
there is nothing like to that light which is according to us’ (Lib. IL, 
c. xvi.). As an Angel of light, Satan is tempting Jesus to look at 
Soulical Glory in an inferior light. He is urging Him to pay honour 
and give pre-eminence to himself as an Angel of light showing things 
in this inferior, but not sinful aspect. ‘This is a temptation to give pre- 
eminence to the lower light, but not to worship it with religious worship: 
‘And the devil said unto Him, To Thee will I give all this authority 
and the glory of them, for it hath been delivered unto me, and to 
whomsoever I will I give it. If Thou therefore wilt do obeisance 
before me, all shall be ‘Thine. And Jesus answered and said unto him, 
It is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt 
thou serve’ (verses 6-8). 

In the narrative of the third Temptation there are several peculiarities 
of expression to which, generally, no importance is attached, but which, 
nevertheless, are significant. Unlike the two preceding temptations, 
this temptation is one that affects the Spiritual Side alone. It relates to 
Wisdom, or God’s word, and to the Son of God. In Matthew’s narrative 
this temptation was presented in a Sinaitic form simply. In this narra- 
tive, as is indicated in Luke’s account of the baptism, we see that Jesus 
has come beyond the Sinaitic form of Truth, even to the Seed Process 
form. The reader may at first doubt the writer’s exposition, but the 
more he considers the text, the more he will see that it is Scriptural. 
Let him consider the subject thus: Paul speaks of a Jerusalem below, 
or that now is, and a Jerusalem above (Gal. iv. 25, 26). These are the 
earthly and the heavenly aspects of the Sinaitic System. Matthew, in 
his narrative of this temptation, looks at the Truth, or Scripture, in these 
two Sinaitic aspects. When he speaks of dashing the foot against a 
stone, he is alluding to the lower and earthy aspect. When he speaks 
of the Wing of the Temple, he is referring to the higher Sinaitic aspect, 
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what may be called ‘Jerusalem above’ in respect of Truth in a spiritual 
form. When he speaks of the Holy City, he is referring to the Spiritual 
Side of Christ’s Nature. In Luke, however, where the narrative relates 
to the Seed Process aspect, no mention is made of the Holy City. 
That higher Sinaitic aspect of Truth which in Matthew is called ‘the 
Wing of the Temple’ is in Luke called ‘Jerusalem.’ The narrative 
begins on a higher level than Matthew’s, for it relates to the Seed 
Process. This is probably the reason why no reference is made by 
Luke to ‘the Holy City.’ The ‘Jerusalem’ spoken of is not what 
Matthew calls ‘the Holy City.’ It is what he calls ‘the Wing of the 
Temple.’ This is Jerusalem above in relation to Truth. In the 
‘Hymn of Heavenly Beauty,’ the figure of a Wing to the Mind is used 
thus : 
‘Thence gathering plumes of perfect speculation, 
To impe the wings of thy high flying Mind.’ 

But just as Matthew does not say that Satan led Jesus up to the Wing 
of the Temple, but only that he set Him or caused Him to stand upon 
it, so Luke does not say that he led Jesus up to Jerusalem, but only 
that he led Him into it. In ii. 2, 22, where also Luke is speaking of a 
going up to Jerusalem above, he uses a word which implies going up. 
So, when it was the fleshly and soulical aspect of worldly glory that was 
being indicated, Satan was said to lead Him up (verse 5); for that 
Fleshly Side is under the power of death, and so given to the jurisdiction 
of Diabolus. But where the narrative is dealing with the Spiritual Side, 
the Evangelists do not represent Satan as having pare: to lead up. No 
spiritual exaltation can come from him. 

First, then, let us bear in mind that what Matthew speaks of as ‘the 
Wing of the Temple’ is by Luke spoken of as ‘Jerusalem.’ But Luke 
also “speaks of ‘the Wing of the Temple.’ This, however, is a still 
higher aspect of truth than that which Matthew calls ‘the Wing of the 
Temple.’ It is the Spiritual Aspect of the truth in relation to the Seed 
Process. Thus the expression ‘the Wing of the Temple’ as used by 
Matthew does not bear the same meaning that it has when used by 
Luke. The phrase, in both Evangelists, indicates a Spiritual Aspect of 
the Truth ; but with Matthew it is a spiritual Sinaitic aspect, while with 
Luke it is a spiritual Seed Process aspect. We may illustrate it thus : 
Let the reader think of a house with one room downstairs. This lower 
room is the Truth in a literal aspect. From that lower room we ascend 
by a stairs to an upper floor on which there are two rooms, one better 
than the other. The stairs lead us first into an inferior room. This is 
the Truth in a spiritual Sinaitic aspect. Matthew calls this inferior 
room ‘the Wing of the Temple.’ Luke calls it ‘Jerusalem,’ meaning 
‘Jerusalem above.’ We pass from this inferior room to the better 
upstairs room, which, though a better room, is yet on the same higher 
range or floor with the inferior room. Of this better room Matthew 
makes no mention, for he only deals with what is Sinaitic. Luke, how- 
ever, mentions this better room, and he calls it ‘the Wing of the 
Temple.’ Now, the essential feature of Luke’s narrative is this: He 
represents Satan as tempting Jesus to go back two stages—first to that 
inferior upper room, and then downstairs to the lower room. Satan’s 
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words have this twofold aspect according to the double feature of the 
temptation, and the answer of Jesus accords with the same twofold 
aspect. We read thus: ‘And he led Him into Jerusalem’ (verse 9). 
This is to the spiritual, but Sinaitic, aspect of Truth, or to Jerusalem 
above. This is the inferior upstairs room. But he goes on to tell us 
how he takes Him to the better upstairs room, or the spiritual Seed 
Process aspect: ‘And he set Him on the little Wing of the Temple.’ 
What has been said of the reason for the diminutive ‘little Wing’ in 
respect to Matthew’s use of the word has an application here. Now 
comes the temptation: ‘And he said to Him, If Thou art the Son of 
God, cast Thyself hence down ’—fadAre σεαυτὸν ἐντεῦθεν κάτω. Some- 
times in translation two words will be transposed for the sake of 
euphony. ‘Thus if we had to translate from another language such a 
phrase as, ‘It will be never or now,’ we should probably put it in 
English, ‘It will be now or never.’ This is legitimate in ordinary 
translation. Our Versions adopt it here, but in so doing they are 
setting aside what is with Luke an important distinction. He does not 
write, ‘Cast Thyself down from hence,’ but, ‘Cast Thyself hence 
down.’ And the words indicate two backward steps. When Satan 
says, ‘Cast Thyself hence,’ it is as if he said, Go back from this better 
upstairs room of the Seed Process to the inferior upstairs room of the 
Sinaitic Process. But when to the word ‘hence’ he adds the word 
‘down,’ it is as if he said, Yea, not only go into that inferior room, but 
go downstairs, and begin again to regard the Truth according to the 
letter which killeth, and cease altogether to regard it according to the 
spirit which giveth life. The very fact that the casting may thus be 
hence, as well as down, shows that Satan is not referring to any peril 
through falling when, according to Matthew, he speaks of what the 
Angels will do to keep Him from dashing against stones. The keeping 
relates to what will come to Him when He begins to live on the lower 
level. 

Just as the Temptation is in two aspects, and relates to a casting 
hence and a casting down, so, when Satan quotes Scripture, he quotes it 
in two parts, a feature which we do not find in ‘ Matthew.’ When in 
‘Matthew’ Satan says: ‘It is written,’ the formula applies to the lower 
aspect only, what we have called ‘the ground floor,’ or the ‘ letter of the 
Word.’ So when Luke uses the phrase it may be supposed to apply in 
like manner to a state behind to which Jesus is being urged to go. 
Hence the fact that the quotation is now in two parts, each preceded by 
the word ὅτι, which marks the beginning of a quotation, shows that with 
Luke there must be two backward degrees, to which the double quota- 
tion applies. There are also two singular illustrations of this. First, 
Luke quotes the passage more fully than Matthew, and brings in part of 
the sentence which says that Angels will keep Him in all His ways. 
Thus the keeping is not only such as befits the ground floor, but such 
as is applicable to the spiritual Sinaitic aspect as well. At the same 
time the quotation is so divided that the latter part, or second quotation, 
applies to the ground floor only, and to being kept from dashing the foot 
against the stone. The second feature, however, is still more striking. 
In Matthew there is only one backward step, and that is down to the 
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ground floor. In that case the words quoted by Satan, and the words 
quoted by Jesus, both relate to the earthly aspect. As Satan says: ‘It 
is written’ (Matthew iv. 6), meaning on the 5. Grade, and where truth 
is in a literal form, so Jesus, as if to show that He was using the phrase 
‘Tt is written’ in the same literal aspect in which Satan had used it, 
employs the word ‘again’—zdAvw (verse 7). It is as if the Saviour said : 
‘As thou hast quoted what is written literally, I will quote what is 
written literally.’ In this case there is no contrast between what is 
literal and what is spiritual. All is literal. But it is different in Luke. 
When Satan is giving his first quotation, and saying: ‘Cast Thyself 
hence,’ he is referring to a change in the Spiritual Realm, a passing from 
the spiritual aspect of the Seed Process to the spiritual aspect of the 
Sinaitic System. This is a passing from the better upstairs room to the 
worse upstairs room. But when he goes on to give his second quota- 
tion, and as he uses the word ‘down,’ he is referring to the earthly 
realm, and to truth in a literal form. Thus in Luke’s narrative we have 
truth quoted by the tempter partly relating, to a spiritual realm, and 
partly to a literal realm. But in Esther iii. 14; Luke ii. 23, 24, we 
have seen that where truth is being contrasted in these two forms, the 
word ‘written’ is used of the higher form and the word ‘said’ or its 
equivalent of the lower form. When Satan is using it in the higher 
form in this temptation he has the word ‘written.’ In reference, how- 
ever, to the lower form, he omits the word ‘written,’ not using any 
word. But as if to show that the word ‘written’ must not be applied 
to the lower form of Truth when it is thus in contrast with what is 
spiritual, Jesus, who is using the same lower formula that He used in 
‘Matthew’ now says: ‘It is said,’ and not: ‘It is written.’ His use 
of the formula ‘ It is said,’ shows that the formula ‘ It is written,’ as used 
by Satan, must have a higher meaning than it bears in ‘ Matthew.’ 
These features of the text may seem trifling, but it must be borne in 
mind that they harmonize with a system that is found important in 
different portions of Scripture. Thus regarded, the word ‘again’ in 
Matthew iv. 7, and the word ‘said’ in Luke iv. 12, proclaim the 
doctrine of Verbal Inspiration as with a Trumpet-tongue, and testify 
that the words written by Apostles and Prophets are indeed God- 
breathed. 

In urging his temptation to the Son of God to go back to the inferior 
upstairs room, or the spiritual Sinaitic aspect, Satan says: ‘For it 15 
written (ὅτι) He shall give His Angels charge concerning Thee to guard 
Thee’ (διαφυλάξαι oe), Then passing to the second quotation, and 
tempting the Son of God to go down to the Ground Floor, and to the 
literal aspect of Truth he says: ‘ And (καὶ ὅτι) on their hands they shall 
bear Thee up, Lest haply Thou dash Thy foot against a stone. And 
Jesus answering said unto him, It is said (Εἴρηται), Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God’ (verse 12). 

In verse 13 we have the phrase ἄχρι καιροῦ, which our Versions 
render ‘for a season.’ Some controversy has been carried on respecting 
this phrase. Meyer explains it: ‘ Until a fitting season, when he would 
appear anew against Him to tempt Him. It is to be taken subjectively 
of the purpose and idea of the devil ; he thought at some later time, at 
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some more fortunate hour, to be able with better success to approach 
Him.’ Ini. 20, the word ἄχρι means ‘until. ‘Until the day,’ etc. In 
Acts xiii. 6, it means ‘unto,’ or ‘as far as,’ ‘Unto Paphos.’ In Acts 
xiii. 11, the phrase is used as here, and rendered ‘for a season.’ ‘Not 
seeing the sun for a season,’ or, ‘until a season.’ @ 

The writer regards the phrase thus: We have seen that Satan or Sin 
is represented in Scripture in two aspects. First, he is Sin in an earthy 
aspect. Second, he is Sin in a spiritual aspect, or Spiritual Wickedness 
in high places. It is very probable that these two forms of evil are 
indicated in such passages as the following: ‘For My sword hath 
drunk its fill in heaven: behold, it shall come down upon Edom, and 
upon the people of My curse, to judgement’ (Is. xxxiv. 5). Edom is a 
common Scriptural symbol of what is red and fleshly. ‘The Lord shall 
punish the host of the Height on high, and the kings of the Adamah 
upon the Adamah’ (Is. xxiv. 21). In Gen. ii. the Adamah represents 
the Soulical Flesh. It is not improbable that 8 in Is. xxiv. 4, should 
be pointed as ‘with’ rather than as ‘people.’ Then, taking all the 
nouns as applicable to what is neuter, we might read: ‘The Earth 
mourneth and fadeth away ; the World languisheth and fadeth away, the 
Height with the Earth languisheth.’ The Gnostics, as we have seen 
from Irenzeus, recognise the same two forms of Sin. It is significant, 
also, that in classic mythology a wickedness that is spiritual has its 
evolution from a wickedness that is earthly. First Tartarus has fellow- 
ship with Terra, or Earth. Then, from their union, is born Typhceus, 
with his hundred dragon heads, and who made war against heaven. 
The father of the gods crushed him under Mount A‘tna, for daring to 
aspire to the heavenly places. 


‘ Aithereas ausum sperare Typhoéa sedes.’ 
(Ovid, Met., Lib. V., v. 348.) 


Each of these forms of Wickedness, according to Scriptural teaching, 
has a καιρὸς or Season. Paul teaches that the Season of Spiritual 
Wickedness comes last, but he also shows that even before the end of 
the season of Fleshly Wickedness, the mystery of iniquity was working. 
‘ And now ye know that which restraineth, to the end that he may be 
revealed in his own season (ev τῷ αὐτοῦ καιρῷ). For the mystery of 
lawlessness doth already work, only there is one that restraineth now 
until he be taken out of the way. And then shall be revealed the 
lawless one’ (2 Thes. ii. 6, 7). The Evangelist puts the words ‘until a 
season’ in contrast with a perfecting or finishing of temptation. The 
writer holds that it is because in these narratives of the Temptation it is 
Sin or Diabolus in a lower form that has been principally assailing 
Christ. At the same time, even in this lower form, the higher form of 
Satan whom the Valentinians call koopoxpétwp— Cosmocrator’ (Lib. 1., 
c. x.), a word used in the plural by Paul (Ephes. vi. 12), has been 
already working. Especially has he been working in this last tempta- 
tion narrated by Luke, for Luke represents the temptation in its highest 
aspects. But although the lower form of wickedness has perfected its 
temptations against Jesus, and although the higher form has begun to 
work, the proper time for Spiritual Wickedness has not fully come. 
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The writer thinks that the words of Luke denote the cessation of 
temptation in the lower form, and that they hint at the season of the law- 
less one which had not yet come fully in. Τί is ‘ until Satan’s season’ of 
which Luke’s words appear to be the equivalent. ‘And when the devil 
had completed every ¢emptation, he departed from Him until [the] 
season’ (verse 13). 

Meyer and others speak of Luke omitting an account of the ministry 
of the Angels. This may be true in form, but it is not true in substance. 
We read: ‘ And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit (ev τῇ δυνάμει 
τοῦ Πνεύματος) into Galilee’ (verse 14). The expression implies that 
this journey into Galilee is something more than a journey from a literal 
Judeea into a literal Galilee. It is a return from Jordan, and all that 
has affinity with Judaism, into the land of Christian Freedom. And 
what is this power of the Spirit? The writer holds that it is those 
Christian Virtues, or fruits of the Spirit, wrought within, which are 
symbolized in Scripture and ‘Hermas’ as Angels, or Women. The 
phrase implies that those Angel Virtues which in ‘ Mark’ were said to 
minister to Him, are now working mightily in Him, and by their action 
raising Him from the Jewish to the Christian realm. In ancient writings 
the word ‘ Powers’ is in close affinity of meaning with the word ‘ Angels.’ 
Irenzus, describing the teaching of Simon Magus, refers to the ‘ Potes- 
tates et Angeli ’—‘ Powers and Angels,’ emitted from Ennoia, or Thought 
(Lib. I., c. xx.), and to the way in which Simon, as Christ, was assimi- 
lated to ‘ Virtutibus, et Potestatibus, et Angelis ’—‘ Virtues, Powers, and 
Angels’ (Id.). Apelles speaks of God making many Powers and Angels 
—‘Potestates multas Angelosque fecisse’ (Tertul., App., De Prees. 
Her., c. vii.) The Virtues, or Women, of whom Hermas writes are 
mighty in strength. ‘Constanter ac fortiter starent tamquam totum 
ceelum portaturee ’—‘ Steadfastly and bravely they stood as if about to 
carry the whole heaven’ (Lib. III., Sim. IX., c. 2). One of the first four 
of these Virtues, or Virgins, is named Potestas, or Power (Lib. III., 
Sim. IX., c. xv). With Philo the word δυνάμις, or ‘ Power,’ has often a 
spiritual significance. ‘Thus he says that God has formed ‘ moist sub- 
stance’ (ὑγρὰν οὐσίαν) into the bodily parts, but spiritual (τὴν δὲ rvev- 
ματικὴν) substance into the powers of the soul (Lib. de Mund. Op., 
c. xxli.). While he applies the word ‘power’ to soulical qualities he 
specially applies it to spiritual qualities which are independent of 
material limitations. Thus he says: ‘Now the governing faculty (τὸ 
ἡγεμονικόν-- [Πδὲ is, νοῦς, or mind), is in my body according to substance 
(κατὰ τὴν οὐσίαν), but in power (δυνάμει δὲ) it is in Italy or Sicily when- 
ever there is a reasoning about these places, and it is in heaven whenever 
there is a considering concerning heaven’ (Leg. Al., Lib. I., c. xviii.). 
So he contrasts a present stamp in wax with all the impressions that 
might be made in the wax if melted. The actual impression is in sub- 
stance (οὐσίᾳ), but all the impressions of which the wax is capable are 
in δυνάμει, or power (Id., c. xxxil.). Angel Virtues, or the Spiritual 
Excellence of the Seed Process, is now being associated with Jesus, and 
in that spiritual power He returns to Galilee, or the Christian Realm. 

As Jesus, in Himself, is thus shown to be full of all moral excellence, 
sO virtue is represented as going from Him. This is done in two 
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respects. First as the Great Teacher in Galilee, or the Christian Realm, 
His line goes out through all that realm. ‘Anda fame went out con- 
cerning Him through all the region round about’ (verse 14). Secondly, 
as the Prophet who should come into the world, He is represented as a 
Prophet, or Teacher, on the Young Men’s Grade. The word αὐτὸς is 
used, which shows this grade. So the word ‘synagogues’ shows that in 
this aspect He is in close association with Judaism. ‘And He taught 
in their synagogues, being glorified of all’ (verse 15). Already Christ 
was being made known to Jew and Gentile, and He was beginning to 
be praised and glorified. From the foregoing exposition it may be 
inferred that the writer could not subscribe to the teaching of Strauss, 
who says that the history of Christ’s Temptation is only what has been 
invented concerning Him—that is, an early Christian Tradition--‘ Nur 
uber ihn gebildet worden sein, d. h. sie ist urchristliche Sage’ (Leb. 


Jes:, § 51). 


VOL. V. 25, 


THE CALL. TO BECOME FISHERS OF 


CHAPTER ΧΙ. 


MATTHEW IV. 


ACCORDING to the literal narratives, the Evangelists appear to contradict 
each other in describing the call of the principal disciples. From John 
i. 35-42, we should infer that the first ttme Simon and Andrew met with 
Jesus was when Andrew followed Him at John’s direction, and then 
came to Simon, saying: ‘ We have found the Messiah.’ From Matthew’s 
narrative alone we should infer that the first time Jesus and these 
disciples met was when He saw them casting a net into the sea (iv. 18). 
Mark’s narrative tends to the same conclusion (i. 16). Luke’s narrative, 
however, instead of saying that Simon and Andrew were fishing, and 
that the sons of Zebedee were in the boat, says that these disciples had 
gone out of the boats, and were washing their nets. Moreover a miracle, 
that of the draught of fishes, is represented as preceding the call to 
become fishers of men (v. 1-11). Luke does not represent this as the 
first time that Jesus had seen Simon. He had previously spoken of 
Jesus entering into Simon’s house, and healing his wife’s mother (iv. 38). 
On the other hand, Mark represents Jesus as healing Simon’s wife’s 
mother after He had called Simon and Andrew to be fishers of men. 
Few Scriptural incidents seem to be set forth in such varying and dis- 
cordant lights. Strauss says that if John and the Synoptists are describing 
the first meeting with the disciples, only one account can be right and 
the other must be erroneous—‘So kann nur Eine richtig, die andere 
muss irrig sein’ (§ 66). A literalist would find it hard to explain the 
difficulties pointed out by Strauss. Even Christian men admit these 
discrepancies, and hence it cannot be wondered at that sceptics should 
cavil. Dean Trench, in his ‘Notes on Miracles’ (pp. 134, 135), refers 
to the perplexity in which Augustine found himself in regard to these 
narratives, and to his theory that the event recorded by Luke is not 
identical with the events recorded by the other Evangelists, but that it 
preceded them. Dean Trench uses, in his explanation, a theory which 
has had to do duty on like occasion with suspicious frequency: ‘ Let us 
only keep in mind the various aspects, various yet all true, in which the 
same incident will present itself from different points of view to different 
witnesses,’ etc. While dissenting from the views of Augustine and 
Dean Trench, the writer prefers their reverential way of dealing with 
Scriptural difficulties to the mythical method of such writers as Strauss. 
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Some have supposed that the writer’s views are allied to those held by 
Strauss. ‘They areas respects the one great principle that abstract ideas 
and moral processes may be described in historical forms. Beyond 
that, the writer differs widely from the following aspects of the mythical 
theory: 1. Strauss maintains that to suppose that the Gospels have 
been written by those who witnessed the recorded events, or by persons 
in close connection with such eye-witnesses, makes the mythical theory 
unimaginable—‘ Die Aufnahme von Mythen undenkbar machte’ (‘ Leben 
Jesu,’ Ein, p. 66). Time must be left for myths to arise, though he 
thinks that thirty years was sufficient for this purpose. 2. He supposes 
that even eye-witnesses, who had only seen a little of Christ, might fill 
up gaps in their knowledge by mythical representations (Id., p. 68). 
3. Poetry, Symbolism, and Tradition, are the three great factors in the 
growth of the myth, according to Strauss (Id., p. 70). The Spirit of 
God is subordinated to these factors in the spirit of the age or Church 
(Id.,p. 52). ‘The writer regards such views as dishonouring to Scripture, 
and, pre-eminently, to the doctrine of Divine Inspiration. While so 
speaking, the writer is yet convinced that the apparent discrepancies in 
the Gospels can never be harmonized on the literal theory. For 
example, the Synoptists, and especially Matthew (iv. 12; xix. 1) locate 
the chief part of Christ’s public ministry in Galilee, while John (11. 22 ; 
v. I; vii. τὸ etc.) locates it in Judzea. Strauss examines this dis- 
crepancy at length, and regards the accounts as contradictory—‘ Von 
diesen entgegengesezten Voraussetzungen.’ De Wette regards it as 
evidence against the genuineness of Matthew’s Gospel, that Matthew 
falsely limits the activity of Jesus to Galilee. Schneckenburger says 
that amongst the reasons for doubt as to the Apostolic origin of the 
first Canonical Gospel, he knows of none more important than its 
author’s ignorance of those works which Jesus wrought outside Palestine. 
These, and all similar difficulties, have their origin in a mistaken 
literalism. It is that literalism which leads Meyer to say: ‘ Luke falls 
into self-contradiction.’ ‘Luke has become confused.’ Such summary 
condemnations of Apostolic accuracy, if the condemnations were just, 
would be sufficient excuse for wholesale scepticism respecting Scripture. 
Lucian says that it is the prerogative of Truth not to allow Falsehood to 
prevail (612). But it would follow, on the theories of some of these 
German critics, that the Apostles have written many things in ignorance, 
and which things are not according to Truth. So far, even though 
Falsehood was not prevalent in the writers, it is virtually present in the 
writing. On the principle that dead flies give ointment a bad savour 
(Eccles. x. 1), we might say that the whole Bible is vitiated by these 
errors of its writers. 

So far from subscribing to these accusations the writer believes with 
Tertullian that ‘ the Apostles have not taught diverse things ’—‘ Apostolici 
non contraria apostolis edidissent’ (De Pres. Heer.,c. xxxii.). He holds 
with Ambrose of Milan, ‘that the Church has one Gospel, in Four 
Books spread all over the world.’ To say that the Evangelists contra- 
dict each other is to act like the men who quarrelled about the colour 
of the chameleon, or like the knights who disputed about the shield when 
neither of them had seen both its sides. Perhaps a day will come when 
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we shall have more faith and more modesty, and shall not be so ready 
to think that the laws of God are capable of being improved by us, 


‘ As if Religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended.’ 


It is because the different Gospels have aspects as distinct as the 
different sides of one and the same pyramid, that there appear to be 
discrepancies in them. But this appearance is only owing to our lack of 
wisdom, and has no foundation in Scripture itself. We need to be 
deliberate to the uttermost before coming to a conclusion that is to the 
dishonour of God’s Word. 


βουλεύου δὶς καὶ τρὶς, 6 τοί κ᾽ ἐπὶ τὸν νόον ἔλθῃ " 
ἀτηρὸς γὰρ ἀεὶ λάβρος ἀνὴρ τελέθει. 
(Theog., v. 633.) 
‘Think twice and thrice whatever may come to thy mind, for a deluded man is 
always vehement.’ 


Sooner or later the apparent discrepancies in the Gospels will be found 
to contain the best evidences of the truth of those Gospels. God will 
take the arguments from the sceptic’s mouth, as He takes the abomina- 
tions from between the Philistine’s teeth (Zech. ix. 7). 

Before coming to such an irreverent conclusion as that the narratives 
of the call to be fishers of men contradict each other, we must look at 
the aspects of the narratives as indicated by the grade words. Thus we 
find that when John speaks of Andrew following Jesus in His walk, and 
then fetching Simon, the aspect is that of Imitation of Christ. Except 
in so far as Andrew brings Simon, or the Principle of Godly Service, 
which is but a part of himself as Godly Valour, to imitate the walk of 
Christ, the narrative relates to Personal Duty. It does not relate to 
Humble Service for others. Hence nothing is said in John of a call to 
be fishers of men. But the very figure of fishing indicates Humble 
Service for others. ‘Thus there is an essential difference between the 
aspect of John’s narrative of Simon’s coming to Jesus, and the aspects 
of the other three Evangelists. If we say that there is a discrepancy 
between John and the other Evangelists we thereby show our inability 
to distinguish between things that differ. We are acting as foolishly as 
the man would act who said that the stars did not harmonize because 
we who live in the north do not see the stars in the same forms and 
constellations as those in which they are seen by men who live under 
the southern cross. : 

When also we come to examine the three narratives which set forth 
the call to be fishers of men, we see that they have different but 
harmonious aspects. They do not, however, so much differ amongst 
themselves, as all differ from John’s narrative. There is manifest 
appropriateness in the way in which the Evangelists lead us on to the 
narrative of the call. First the Dove, the Spirit of Wisdom, or Son of 
God, comes down to Jesus. He comes to declare the Father’ (John 
i. 18), and to bear witness of what He has heard and seen (iii. 32). 
But first we are shown that He can use this Wisdom in His own defence 
and as against Satan, before He uses it for others. Then also we are 
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shown Jesus preaching before He calls others to preach. This gives us 
the idea that He is the Leader to all Preachers. He does not want 
them to go where He does not lead the way. Hence it is significant 
that the Evangelists represent Christ as preaching Himself before He 
calls these fishers of men. It is not that He preached apart from 
preachers, any more than that He was tempted apart from His people. 
But the Evangelists simply deal with Jesus in men as Jesus, and viewed 
apart from those in whom He inheres. Hence, both in His temptation 
and in His preaching, He is Sinless, and He is the great Light. He is 
morally in advance of those in whom He inheres. He has none of our 
imperfections. 

When the Evangelists have thus written of Jesus as being tried, and 
as preaching, and this as Jesus, and as if apart from all that is human, 
then they represent Him as He is in relation to His followers in whom 
He is ever working. 

We have thus to consider what is said of Jesus as a Preacher, before 
we come to what is said of His call to others. The grade words used in 
Matthew’s account of the Saviour’s preaching are very expressive. First 
Jesus is shown to us as beginning to preach on the Servants’ Grade, the 
grade of all preaching to sinful men. Hence in verses 12, 13, we have 
the words ‘hearing,’ and ‘come.’ But this preaching is preparatory to 
the incoming of the light of the Gospel on to the Heathen Grade. 
This grade comes in with verse 14, and is continued to the end of 
verse 17. In verse 16 the word ‘see’ conjoins with the word ‘ people.’ 
In the narrative of the call of the two disciples we see that, with the 
exception of an allusion in the close of verse 19, and another in the close 
of verse 23, all the rest of the chapter is on the Servants’ Grade. When 
Jesus says He will make them to be fishers of men (verse 19), some may 
think that ‘do’ or ‘make’ conjoins with ‘men.’ But these fishers are 
already on the Servants’ Grade. Hence the ‘men’ must be on the 
Young Men’s Grade. This is a promise that they shall be fishers for 
believing Jews. The word ‘men,’ on the Young Men’s Grade, always 
denotes Jewish believers. ‘The sentence in verse 23 respecting healing 
also applies to the Young Men’s Grade, as the word ‘ people’ shows. 
Apart from these allusions we have the following words of the Servants’ 
Giade= See’ (verses: 18, 21), “Simon” (verse. 18), “do” (verse 160), 
peta— with’ (verse 21), and ‘hearing, or rumour’ (verse 24). The verb 
‘to be,’ in verse 18, shows the Sinaitic Process, but the verb ‘call’ in 
verse 21 shows the Seed Process. 

When Christ thus goes out there is need for Him. Evil is beginning 
to work. Herod, or the Principle of Fleshly Glory, is taking away the 
Principle of Penitence, or John, from the rites of the S. Grade. Water 
Baptism is becoming to many a lifeless rite. Jesus withdraws from it 
in this lifeless aspect, and goes more fully into Galilee, or the realm of 
Christian Liberty. To give countries and cities moral names is not an 
uncommon thing. Plutarch writes: ὥσπερ ἡ πόλις ἣν ἐκ TOV κακίστων 
καὶ ἀναγωγοτάτων κτίσας 6 Φίλιππος Πονηρόπολιν προσηγόρευσεν (De 
Curios., c. x.)—‘ As the city which Philip formed from the most wicked 
and worst bred men was called by him Wicked City.” When we read of 
Jesus hearing, it seems to suggest that new information had come to 
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Him. One wonders how this can be reconciled with the two positions 
taken up by Irenzus. First, that God is Uncompound (‘Simplex et 
non compositus ’), and so incapable of a separation from Himself (‘ Ipse 
a semetipso nequaquam separabitur’), and secondly, the position thus 
set forth : ‘ Totus cim sit Sensus, et totus Spiritus, et totus Sensuabilitas, 
et totus Enncea, et totus Ratio, et totus Auditus, et totus Oculus, et 
totus Lumen, et totus Fons omnium bonorum, quemadmodum adest 
religiosis ac piis dicere de Deo’—‘ For He is all Mind, and all Spirit, 
and all Sensibility, and all Thought, and all Reason, and all Hearing, 
and all Eye, and all Light, and all the Fountain of all good, as religious 
and pious people are ready to say concerning God’ (Lib. 11., c. xvi.). 
But on the theory that Jesus is here being spoken of as in Men, we can 
see reasonableness in this language of limitation. Whether the men in 
whom Jesus inheres do or do not withdraw from a ritual when it has 
lost its virtue, so far as it 15 without virtue, Jesus withdraws from it into 
the Christian Realm. ‘Now when He heard that John was delivered 
up, He withdrew into Galilee’ (verse 12). 

But while Jesus withdraws from personal union with what is evil, He 
does not withdraw in the monastic sense. Nazareth is a symbol of 
separation, but Jesus is now taking up the aspect of Humble Service for 
others, and becoming a Preacher. While in His personal aspect He 
went to Nazareth, as a Preacher to others He ceased to be separate 
from sinners. ‘Too often separation from the world has been made to 
take the place of Humble Service for the world’s good. In that case it 
has become an evil. 


‘She hath a heart whose kindling sympathies 

Are great enough to girdle all the world, 

And ye have pent them in the petty round 

Of a nun’s rosary. Her searching eyes 

Looked up for God and could but see your saints. 
The crowding mists ye raise to thwart the sun, 
Your rites of His o’ergrow deserted Truth, 

As ivy fallen towers ; and Falsehood only, 

That hides and eats into what truth it clasps, 

Is sleek and green among ye. God Himself 
Must only talk with creatures He hath made, 
Through your monastic grating.’ 

(‘ False Priest and Fair Lady.’) 


It may be a good motto to say, Let us flee from the wicked world ; but 
it is a better motto still to say, Let us go to the wicked world in Christ’s 
name, and try to save it. Jesus,as a Preacher, about to render Humble 
Service to others, did not thus abide in seclusion. He left Nazareth or 
the separated city. ‘And leaving Nazareth’ (verse 13). 

We come now to some names that have an important place in the 
Gospels. The writer thinks that they have all a moral meaning, and 
that these meanings are consistent and harmonious with the subject of 
the narrative. First we read of Capernaum. Dr. Thomson, in his 
‘Land and the Book,’ P. IL. c. xxiv., discusses the question as to where 
Capernaum was situated, and says: ‘ Here, yes, right here, began that 
organization which has spread over the earth and revolutionized the 
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world. Viewed in this relation, is there a spot on earth that can rival 
this in interest ? McCheyne asks : 
‘Tell me, ye mouldering fragments, tell, 
Was the Saviour’s city here ? 
Lifted to heaven, has it sunk to hell, 
With none to shed a tear ῥ᾽ 

While in full sympathy with the devout spirit that would honour the 
places where Christ is supposed to have trod, the writer still holds that 
the Capernaum spoken of in the Gospels is not the literal Caphernaum 
of which Josephus makes mention. The word ‘Capernaum’ is defined 
by Dr. Eadie as ‘The city of comfort, the field of repentance, or the 
handsome city.’ Cruden has virtually the same definitions. The 
Oxford Bible has ‘ City of Consolation,’ but it also intimates that this 
definition is doubtful. The writer thinks that the word is a compound 
of 123, meaning ‘to join,’ or ‘ combine,’ and hence ‘ vigorous,’ ‘ strong,’ 
from which comes the noun 123, ‘a village’ or ‘hamlet,’ that is, a 
joining of houses. It is probably this latter meaning that is used in the 
above definitions ‘city,’ etc. Then the latter part of the word appears 
to be the Hebrew O83, that is ‘ Oracle’ or ‘ Utterance.’ It is applied to 
God’s Oracle or Utterance (Jer. xxiii. 31). Thus the word may be 
defined: ‘The connected Oracle,’ or ‘The mighty Oracle.’ In other 
words, it appears to be a symbol of the Preaching of the Gospel. It is 
the new Oracle that has come into the world now that Dodona and 
Delphi are for ever dumb. If the truth received by Moses could be 
designated λόγια ζῶντα, ‘the living Oracles’ (Acts vii. 38), so the Truth 
as preached by Jesus and His Apostles may be called the Strong Oracle. 
The realm indicated by Capernaum is the realm in which the Gospel is 
mightily uttered. Many of Christ’s connected utterances are associated 
with Capernaum. ‘To have the Gospel preached to us is to be exalted 
to heaven. To reject the Gospel thus preached will entail Hadean 
judgement. In this aspect it seems natural that Jesus should say to 
Capernaum : ‘ Thou shalt be brought down unto Hades’ (Luke x. 15). 
The very fact that He does so speak shows that the Capernaum of 
which He speaks is not a literal town. No literal town, whether we 
regard houses or inhabitants, can well be said to be brought down 
to Hades. In the worst places there are some children, and some who 
are comparatively innocent. It isa high privilege to have the Gospel, 
and when Jesus says to Capernaum: ‘Shalt thou be exalted unto 
heaven? (Luke x. 15), He seems to indicate the great moral privilege 
of the realm in which the Gospel is preached. It is a curious illustration 
of the way in which moral truth may be reflected in a literal sphere that 
Josephus describes this Capernaum as a man might describe Paradise. 
‘One may call this place the ambition of nature, where it forces those 
plants that are naturally enemies to one another to agree together. It is 
a happy contention of the seasons, as if everyone of them laid claim to 
this country. For it not only nourishes different sorts of autumnal 
fruits beyond men’s expectation, but preserves them a great while. It 
supplies men with the principal fruits, with grapes and figs, continually, 
during ten months of the year, and the rest of the fruits as they become 
ripe together, through the whole year ; for besides the good temperature 
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of the air, it is also watered from a most fertile fountain. ‘The people of 
the country call it Capharnaum’ (Bell., Lib. III., c. x., § 8). There is 
no more inherent improbability in such places as Capernaum, the sea of 
Galilee, etc., being used as moral symbols than in Jerusalem, and mount 
Zion being so used. 

This Capernaum, or realm in which God’s Oracles are preached, is 
said to be on the Sea Shore. It is of much importance for our right 
understanding of the Gospels that we should know what it is that the 
Sea of Galilee symbolizes. Considering the relation of this sea to its 
accompanying symbols, other uses of the sea in Scripture, and the 
balance of probabilities, the writer believes that the evidence goes to 
show that this Sea of Galilee is an emblem of the wicked and restless 
world in its relation, not to Judaism, but to Christianity. In that sea 
the emblems of Humble Service are fishing when Jesus finds them. 
By that sea, and yet not of it, there may well be said to lie the realm of 
Capernaum, or the preaching of the Christian Oracles. The prophet 
says: ‘The wicked are like the troubled sea’ (Is. lvii. 20). David is 
virtually comparing the wicked to a restless ocean when he says: ‘If it 
had not been the Lord who was on our side, When men rose up against 
us, Then they had swallowed us up alive, When their wrath was kindled 
against us; Then the waters had overwhelmed us, The stream had gone 
over our soul, Then the proud waters had gone over our soul’ 
(Ps. cxxiv. 2-5). The ‘Mors Pilati’ speaks of all the malignant and 
sordid spirits in the waters (‘Spiritus vero maligni et sordidi. .. . omnes 
in aquis’) being moved when the dead body of Pilate was cast into the 
Tiber. Philo compares the sea of Egypt to a ruinous state of affairs 
and an aimless deep: τὴν φθορὰν τῶν πραγμάτων καὶ τὸν ἀνήνυτον βυθόν 
(Leg. Al, Lib. IL, c. xxv.). Clem. Alex. speaks of Christians as 
ἀκυμάντως τῆς ἁμαρτίας Tov κλύδωνα διαπλεύσαντας-“ sailing calmly 
through the billow of sin’ (Pzed., Lib. III., c. ΧΙ, p. 266). So in his 
‘Stromata,’ Lib. V., p. 572, he speaks of the Egyptian horse and his 
rider being cast ‘into the sea—that is, into worldly disorders ’—eis 
θάλασσαν, εἰς τὰς κοσμικὰς ἀταξίας. AXschylus speaks of a δυσχείμερον 
γε πέλαγος ἀτηρᾶς δύης- “ stormy sea of baneful woe’ (Prom., verse 765) 
—-just as Spenser speaks of a 

“Sea of deadly dangers.’ 
(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. I., cant. xii.) 
The Germans designate the Deluge as ‘ Der Sundfluth,’ or ‘the Sin- 
Flood.’ So this Sea of Galilee is a Sin-Flood. Augustine says: ‘ Mare 
enim in figura dicitur seculum hoc, falsitate amarum, procellis turbu- 
lentium ; ubi homines cupiditatibus perversis et pravis facti sunt velut 
pisces invicem se devorantes’ (Enar. in Psal. lxiv. 6)—‘ For this world 
is called, in a figure, a sea, being bitter with falsehood, agitated with 
tempests of the restless, where men acquire perverse and knavish lusts, 
and, like fishes, devour one another.’ Additional probability is found 
for this view in what is said of Zebulun and Naphtali. The word 


‘Zebulun* means ‘dwelling.’ In its shortened form, Daal, it is some- 


times used of God’s sanctuary (1 Kings viii. 13). So the name 
‘Naphtali’ was first given to denote wrestlings of God (Gen. xxx. 8), 
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. such wrestlings as Jacob had with the Angel (xxxii. 25). It is very 
probable, therefore, that these two words have a symbolic application to 
“Houses of Prayer’ and ‘Prayer.’ In fact, all the essentials of the 
preaching of the Gospel are indicated in these two or three verses which 
are bringing before us the very beginning of the Institution of Preaching. 
First, Christ leads the way in the preaching. The sphere of the preach- 
ing is called Capernaum, or ‘the strong Oracle.’ It is by the restless 
sea, for the Gospel has to be preached to the wicked who are like rest- 
less waters. The Symbolic Picture prefixed to General Booth’s ‘ Darkest 
England and the Way Out,’ and the title ‘The Submerged Tenth,’ illus- 
trate what is meant by the Sea of Galilee. The strong Oracle is in the 
coasts of Zebulun, or the dwelling, and Naphtali, or the wrestling ; for 
the Gospel, as something preached, is especially associated with Houses 
of Worship and with Prayer. But in relation to this preaching, Galilee 
has more than one aspect. ‘There is the Galilee in which Nazareth and 
the separated people dwell. ‘Then there is the Sea of Galilee, or the 
wicked in relation to Christianity. ‘Then there are the dark heathen 
who cannot be called wicked, for they have not known the Law. 
These are not in relation to Judaism, for they have never known it. 
Thus they are beyond Jordan, and constitute Galilee of the nations. 
But these nations in darkness have evil works, even if, as those not 
knowing Law, they are not under great condemnation. Hence they are 
said to be ‘the way of the sea.’ Further, it must be remembered that 
when Jesus goes to Judea, it is a tending to some aspects of Judaism 
on Christ’s part. Thus He tends to Judaism when He becomes a 
Sacrifice. But as One preaching, He does not tend to Judaism, even if 
He preaches to Jews. Hence it will be found that, even in Galilee, 
there are synagogues in which Christ preaches. So in these houses of 
God, or Zebulun, and houses of prayer, or Naphtali, believing Jews, as 
well as Christians, have a place. In such case the Jews are being 
regarded as those to whom the Gospel is preached, and Christ or His 
Apostles are in Galilee even when preaching. ‘To say that when the 
preaching of the Gospel is instituted a Great Light is seen in Houses 
of Prayer by Christians and believing Jews, and on the sea of Galilee 
or amongst the wicked, or the way of the sea beyond Jordan, in Galilee 
of the Gentiles, or those in heathen darkness, seems more reasonable 
than to think that the mere presence of Jesus in the guise of a Jewish 
Teacher was such a far-reaching light : 


ἄλλη δ᾽ ἄλλοθεν οὐρανομηκὴς 
λαμπὰς ἀνίσχει. 
(Aésch., Agam., vv. 92, 93.) 
‘ Now from one place and again from another place the Light reaching to heaven 
mounts up.’ 


Previous to the coming of the preaching of the Gospel into Zebulun 
and Naphtali, or Houses of Worship and the practice of Prayer, these 
in their Jewish aspect, or even heathen aspect, had been places of much 
superstition, and so in contempt. But when the Gospel entered them, 
they became glorious. So it is said: ‘In the former time He brought 
into contempt the land of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali, but in the 
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latter time hath He made it glorious, by the way of the sea, beyond 
Jordan, Galilee of the nations’ (Is. ix. 1). It is fitting to say that 
Worship and Prayer had come into contempt through formality and 
superstition, but it is not easy to see how the literal Zebulun and 
Naphtali were brought into contempt. Further, it will be seen that 
Isaiah speaks as if Zebulun and Naphtali were made permanently 
glorious by this coming of Christ the Light. It is not so easily seen 
how this came to pass bya short visit of Christ to these literal places. 
It is, however, very true when we regard Zebulun and Naphtali as 
symbols of Houses of Worship and Prayer. In fact, the passage as 
found in Isaiah does not accord with the literal theory, but it gives 
much support to the moral theory, and to the view here being urged as 
to the meaning of these names. Why should Jesus take a literal journey 
merely to fulfil this prophecy? How does it fulfil the prophecy on the 
literal theory ? On the moral theory, the passage has an application to 
the preaching of the Gospel through all time. 

Gentiles beyond the sea, and beyond Jordan, had been in a deeper 
gloom, even in the shadow of death. Minucius Felix says that some 
of them even stood in awe of a rumbling noise in the belly—‘ Strepitus 
per pudenda corporis expressos contremiscunt’ (Oct., p. 34). Origen 
refers to some Egyptians who held these rumblings in honour—rov τὰς 
τοῦ σώματος φλυαρίας ἐν φύσαις φριττόντων (Cont. Cels., Lib. V., 
c. xxxv.). But Christ, in the Preached Gospel, was now becoming a 
Light to all. Origen defines this Light as ὁ Θεὸς ‘Incots—‘ The God, 
Jesus’ (Cont. Cels., Lib. VI., c. Ixvi.). ‘And leaving Nazareth, He 
came and dwelt in Capernaum which is by the sea, in the borders of 
Zebulun and Naphtali, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
through Isaiah the Prophet, saying, The land of Zebulun and the land 
of Naphtali; the way of the sea beyond Jordan, Galilee of the Gentiles, 
The people which sat in darkness saw a great Light, And to them which 
sat in the region and shadow of death, To them did Light spring up.’ 
In the Gospel of Nicodemus, the sea, as alluded to in Micah’s reference 
to God casting our sins into the sea, is regarded as equivalent to a state 
of death: ‘Et omnia peccata nostra demersisti multitudine mortis’ 
(Part 11., c. vili.\—‘ And Thou hast sunk all our sins in the multitude 
of death.’ It will be found that this expression has an appropriate 
application to what is said of the demons and swine rushing into the 
sea. It is not very probable that the land of Zebulun and the land of 
Naphtali would be spoken of as ‘towards the sea.’ More probably the 
words ‘The way of the sea’ connect with ‘Galilee of the Gentiles.’ 
We read of Christ having an abiding-place in one district (John 1. 33). 
Now we read of Him dwelling in Capernaum. These allusions do not 
agree so wel! with the literal as with the moral theory. He is ever 
dwelling morally in Capernaum, for He is ever found where His name 
is recorded. The word ‘then,’ in verse 17, is expressive. It is pecu- 
liarly appropriate on the supposition that Capernaum is a symbol of 
God’s published Oracle, or Gospel. On the literal theory, we may well 
ask why Jesus should begin to preach from the time of coming to dwell 
in Capernaum ? 

We shall find that in the narratives of the preaching of Christ, as in 
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the narrative of Christ’s call to others to preach, there is progression. 
‘he lowest aspect is in Matthew. Mark has a higher aspect, and Luke 
has a still higher aspect. Matthew represents Jesus as beginning to 
preach Sinaitically, just as he represents John beginning to preach 
Sinaitically. Both speak of the coming kingdom as the kingdom of 
heaven (iil. 2). This is to preach with special respect to the coming of 
Christ in judgement to render to every man according to his works. 
The repentance enjoined is a reformation of life and works: ‘ From that 
time began Jesus to preach and to say, Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand’ (verse 17). 

As Christ Himself is represented as beginning to preach in the 
Sinaitic aspect, so Simon and Andrew are brought before us in the same 
aspect. This will be seen more clearly when Matthew’s narrative is 
compared with the following narratives. The word γίνομαι is not used 
in Matthew’s account of Simon and Andrew, but it is used by Mark. 
We shall find the following two principles exemplified in the narratives : 
First, that James and John have a higher aspect than Simon and Andrew. 
Second, that in every successive narrative all these disciples have a 
higher aspect than in the preceding narrative. 

Simon, as we have seen, represents Godly Service ; and Andrew, or 
the Manly, represents Godly Valour. But in these narratives they are 
fishers, casting nets into the Sea of Galilee—-that is, on the writer’s view 
that this sea is an emblem of wicked men, they are using Soul-Saving 
Works amongst, and on behalf of, the ungodly. Hence Simon and 
Andrew are not here represented in a personal aspect, but in the aspect 
of Godly Service. In Matthew’s narrative, which has the lowest aspect, 
Jesus is bidding them to follow Him. Hence they cannot as yet have 
begun to follow Him in this particular aspect of His preaching. But 
as we see from the allusion to the kingdom of heaven (verse 17), this 
is the lowest aspect of His preaching, that wherein He is announcing a 
coming judgement, and urging reformation of life. In this aspect He 
does not even urge faith. It follows, therefore, that Simon and Andrew 
must here represent Service for others in an aspect that is not directly 
Christian. They are trying to do good, and to save men, as good 
ascetics may have tried to do good. ‘They are not said to go into the 
sea. The language used would accord with the casting of a net by 
men who stood on the shore. Still they are, in their humble measure, 
trying to save men, and Christ will honour and appropriate to Christian 
uses these Principles of Godly Service for others, and Godly Valour in 
efforts to do good to the ungodly: ‘ And walking by the Sea of Galilee, 
He saw two brethren, Simon who is called Peter, and Andrew his 
brother, casting a net into the sea, for they were fishers’ (verse 18). 
Godly Service and Godly Valour are brothers. We cannot do much to 
save men unless we are morally valiant. ‘The name ‘ Peter’ appears to 
be introduced for the purpose of distinguishing this Simon from others. 
It is not used again until we come to Luke’s narrative. It is pre- 
eminently as Simon, or in relation to the Sinaitic aspect, that this 
Principle is here brought before us. The writer holds that the nets are 
symbols of Soul-Saving Works, and that the fishing is a symbol of efforts 
to do good amongst the ungodly. 
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It accords with this view that both these disciples are said to belong 
to Bethsaida (John i. 44). Josephus mentions ‘the village Bethsaida, 
situate at the lake of Gennesareth.’ He says that Philip advanced it to 
a city because of its grandeur and the number of its inhabitants, and 
that he called it by the name Julias, after Ceesar’s daughter (Ant., 
Lib. XVIII., c. ii, § 1). The word ‘Bethsaida’ appears to be com- 
pounded of the Hebrew ‘ Beth,’ ‘house,’ and 73, ‘to hunt after.’ It 
is used of hunting after souls (1 Sam. xxiv. 12). Moreover, the figure 
of hunting or catching is used by Jesus in relation to fishing for 
men (Luke v. ro). ‘This name ‘Bethsaida,’ ‘House of Hunting,’ or 
‘House of Fishing,’ is appropriate for application to the residence of 
those who are now being made Christian preachers. It accords with the 
names Capernaum, Zebulun, Naphtali, as already noted. 

It is not very probable that four men, found at random near a fishing 
village, would be likely to have qualities fitting them to do such good 
work for Jesus. It is more likely that these men represent great Prin- 
ciples embodied in moral classes. Jesus is here coming to those who 
are trying, in humble methods, and in comparative ignorance, to save 
the ungodly. Such men were probably Jews who, triumphing over 
Jewish exclusiveness, were seeking to save the lost. This fishing is a 
moral act. ‘The figure of fishing after men is used in Scripture, though 
generally in relation to those who hunt for an evil purpose. ‘They 
hunt every man his brother with a net’ (Micah vii. 2). ‘And makest 
men as the fishes of the sea, as the creeping things that have no ruler 
over them. He taketh up all of them with the angle, he catcheth them 
in his net, and gathereth them in his drag’ (Habak. i. 14,15). ‘ Will 
ye hunt the souls of My people? (Ezek. xiii. 18). Lucian, amongst 
his trenchant strokes at the so-called Philosophers, has one illustrating 
the truth that men are like fishes ‘taken in an evil net’ (Eccles. ix. 12). 
These philosophers had come to the Acropolis at the call of Parresiades, 
and at the promise of a sum of money and a sesame cake for every man. 
But when they found that Philosophy was about to test them by Virtue 
and ‘Truth to see who were true philosophers, and who were jugglers 
and cheats, nearly all fled. But Parresiades promises Philosophy and 
Truth that he will bring some of them back : 


Par. ‘If you wish it, I will assuredly bring some of them hither to you.’ 

PuiLos. ‘What dost thou say? Wilt thou bring back those who have 
fled ? 

Par. ‘In truth I will, if the priestess will allow me for a little time to use that 
fishing-line and hook (τὴν ὁρμὶαν ἐκείνην καὶ τὸ ἄγκιστρον») which the fisherman from 
Pirzeus dedicated.’ 


PRIESTESS. ‘ Here it is, take it, and the fishing rod (κάλαμον) as well, that thou 
mayest have all.’ 


Par. ‘ Now, O priestess, give me speedily some dried figs (ἰσχάδας) and a little 
gold.’ 


PRIESTESS. ‘ Take them.’ 

PuiLos. ‘ What does the man mean to do? 

PRIESTESS. ‘ When he has baited the hook with a dried fig and some gold, he will 
sit on the top of the wall and let it down into the city.’ 

Pui.os. * Why art thou acting thus, O Parresiades? Art thou intending to fish for 
the stones of that north side of the acropolis ? (ἐκ τοῦ Πελασγικοῦ 3)’ 

Par. ‘Be quiet, O Philosophy, and wait for the prey ; and do thou, O Poseidon 
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the hunter, and dear Amphitrite, send us many fishes. Now, I see a good-sized sea- 
wolf, or rather the gilt-headed fish.’ 
SCRUTINY. ‘No, it isa lamprey. But he is coming open-mouthed to the hook. 


He is smelling at the gold. He is close at it. He has touched it. He is taken, let 
us draw him up.’ 

Par. ‘And do thou, O Scrutiny, help me now with the line. Now he is up. Let 
me see, who art thou, O best of fishes? A [sea]-dog this at least. Hercules, what 
teeth ! Wast thou amongst the rocks, gluttonous after catching something, hoping to 
creep forth secretly? But now thou shalt be manifest to all suspended by the throat. 
But let us draw out the bait and the hook. The hook has nothing on it. The fig is 
already taken in, and the gold is in his belly.’ 


DIoGENEs. ‘ Let him vomit it out, so that we may catch some more.’ (Alieus.) 


Spenser also speaks of Malengin, or Guile (Bk. V., cant. ix.) that 
‘Us’d to fish for Fooles on the dry shore.’ 
A‘schylus refers to those who wilfully— 


εἰς ἀπέραντον δίκτυον ἄτης 
ἐμπλεχθήσεσθ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἀνοίας. 
(Prom., vv. 1099, 1100.) 


‘Became entangled in the endless fishing-net of Ruin, through Folly.’ 
g g Ξ y 


Jesus gives a command to these Embodied Principles of Godly 
Service and Godly Valour to put themselves under His leadership. 
‘And He saith to them, Come ye after Me, and I will make you fishers 
of men’ (verse 19). As the coming after Jesus is a moral act, so the 
fishing and the leaving the fishing are moral acts. It is usually sup- 
posed that this promise to make them fishers of men carries with it an 
implied contrast with the work of a literal fisherman. But the grade- 
word ‘men’ shows that this is an error. The word ‘men’ does not 
here mean ‘all men,’ any more than it has this wide meaning in the 
passage ‘rejected indeed of men’ (τ Pet. it. 4). In these passages the 
word is a word of the Y. M. Grade. It applies to believing people who 
accepted Prophecy, even if they did not accept Christ. ‘Thus this 
promise has a special relation to Jews. Either Sinaitically as Simon, or 
by the Seed Process as Peter, Godly Service aided by Godly Valour, 
would catch Jews for Christ. This promise to catch men is not given 
to John and James, but only to Simon and Andrew. It is significant 
that according to what is said in the literal portions of Scripture, Simon 
Peter is in close relation to the Jews. Paul says that the Gospel of the 
Circumcision was committed to Peter (Gal. i. 7). Thus this command 
to make them fishers of men does not imply that they are fishing for 
literal fishes in a literal sea when they are said to be fishing in the Sea 
of Galilee. Crayshaw, in his ‘Steps to the Temple,’ writes : 


‘Thou hast the art on’t, Peter, and canst tell 

To cast the net on all occasions well : 

When Christ calls, and the nets would have thee stay, 
To cast them well’s to cast them quite away.’ 


At this command, these Principles of Godly Service and Godly Valour 
at once range themselves under Christ’s Leadership. In doing this they 
are said to leave their nets. It may be objected that if these nets repre- 
sent Soul Saving Works, a man would not leave such works because he 
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was beginning to follow Jesus. In one sense this is true, and in another 
it is not true. It is true that men who have been trying to do good 
before they were in Jesus, do not cease from such efforts to do good 
when they have given themselves to the Saviour. But it is not true that 
their works continue the same in moral nature and quality. If these 
men leave their nets, it is only because, in the following histories, they 
are about to be represented as having other nets, according to the higher 
aspect of those following histories. Just as we cease from self when we 
begin to follow Christ, so we cease from works of a purely human kind 
when we begin to work as Christ’s servants. But we only cease from 
human works to put forth works more decidedly Christian, and which 
will be wrought in God. If we trust in God in this moral fishing, men 
will come at our call as the fishes in Czesar’s ponds came when their 
names were called (Pliny, Lib. X., c. Ixxxix.). 


‘Except the Lord conduct the plan, 
Our best concerted schemes are vain, 
And never can succeed, 
We spend our wretched strength for nought, 
But if our works in Thee be wrought, 
They shall be blest indeed.’ 


‘Thou hast also wrought all our works for us’ (Is. xxvi. 12). ‘ And they 
straightway left the nets and followed Him’ (verse 20). 

We come now to other two names of disciples, ‘James’ and ‘ John.’ 
These are in relation to Godly Service, for they are said to be partners 
with Simon (Luke v. 10). At the same time, it is a peculiar feature of 
these narratives that they nowhere speak of John and James as actually 
fishing, though the term ‘ fishers’ is in one case applied to all the four 
disciples (Luke v. 2). But John and James do not appear to be in the 
front in this fishing, but rather behind. Still their aspect is manifestly 
higher than that of Simon and Andrew, and for the following reason : 
Both in Matthew’s narrative (verse 21), and in Mark’s (verse 20), the 
word ‘called’ is used in relation to these disciples. We have seen from 
Esth. ii. 14; Matt. 11. 15, and other passages, that this word ‘call’ is in 
relation to the Seed Process. Evidently James and John, after this call 
is given, not previously, begin to act in the Seed Process. Like the two 
preceding disciples, however, they appear to be in a Sinaitic aspect until 
the call comes. Simon and Andrew do not receive a call at all. They 
remain in the Sinaitic aspect, even when bidden to follow Jesus. We 
have not the word ‘ call’ applied to them. 

The name ‘James’ is in Greek ᾿Ιάκωβος- ἰπαΐ is, ‘Jacob.’ This 
name was given to Jacob as one who took Esau by the heel (Gen. 
xxv. 26), and supplanted him (xxvii. 36). The writer thinks that he 
represents the Principle which strives against sin (Heb. xii. 4). This 
may be called the Principle of Godly Conflict. It not only fights 
against sin without, but it fights against it within, as Jacob dashed 
against Esau in the womb. It will be allowed that this Principle of Con- 
flict with Sin is an important requisite for all who would be witnesses for 
Jesus. We cannot serve Christ well, as His ministers, unless we hate 
sin with a perfect hatred, and count it an enemy. With Philo Jacob is 
the Principle that contends with Lusts and Sins, or the foes ‘ fighting 
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by means of lusts and wickednesses ’—zd6eor kai κακίαις μαχομένους (Leg. 
Al., Lib. III., c. Ixviii.). He speaks of the father having given to ‘heel- 
snatching Jacob the supports and foundations of Passion’—7 τὰς ἕδρας 
τοῦ πάθους καὶ βάσεις, πτερνίζοντι ᾿Ιακώβ (Lib. de Sac. Abel., c. x.). 
There is a certain distinction between Godly Valour or Courage, and the 
Principle of Godly Conflict with Sin. Still all these Principles are in 
close alliance. 

Along with James, mention is made of John. ‘These are brethren, 
and hence must represent Principles having a close affinity with each 
other. In Luke’s history of John the Baptist we saw that ‘ John,’ whose 
name means ‘ Jehovah’s gift,’ or ‘ Jehovah’s gracious gift,’ appeared to be 
an emblem of Repentance. In John’s Gospel John is used as an 
emblem of witness-bearing to the Light. In coming to this name it 
seems most natural to regard it as having the same meaning that it bears 
in the previous chapter. ‘That is, ‘John’ isan emblem of ‘ Repentance,’ 
or ‘Godly Sorrow,’ but this is in its relation to Godly Service. Godly 
Sorrow for sin is in close affinity to James, or the Principle of Godly 
Conflict against sin. It willbe said: What relation can there be between 
sorrow for sin, and fitness to preach the Gospel? ‘The writer thinks 
that there is close relation. Upon this Principle depends our ability to 
preach with humility and with sympathy for others. ‘The New Testa- 
ment often recognises the working of this Principle. ‘Who can bear 
gently with the ignorant and the erring, for that he himself also is com- 
passed with infirmity’ (Heb. v. 2). Paul often shows that he preached 
with a penitential sorrow for his own past misdeeds. ‘He counted me 
faithful, appointing me to His service, though I was before a blasphemer ’ 
(1 Tim. i. 12, 13). ‘For this cause I obtained mercy, that in me as 
chief might Jesus Christ show forth all His longsuffering’ (verse 16). 
‘For I am the least of the Apostles, that am not meet to be called an 
Apostle, because I persecuted the Church of God’ (1 Cor. xv. 9). Δ΄ 
man is not fitted to preach who is not humble before God in the 
remembrance of his own shortcomings. ‘When ye shall have done all 
the things that are commanded you, say, We are unprofitable servants’ 
(Luke xvii. 10). Sorrow for our own sins is closely connected with 
Godly Conflict against sin, both in our own hearts and in others. The 
graces of Godly Conflict and Godly Sorrow have a higher moral aspect 
than Godly Service and Godly Valour. Jesus is said to pass on from 
where He found Simon and Andrew to where He finds John and 
James. ‘This is a moral advance to what is before, though even John 
and James are, as yet, in a Sinaitic aspect and uncalled. In these two 
disciples the law of Ministerial Sacrifice is pre-eminently exemplified. 
When Jesus was about to become a Teacher of Teachers, He was repre- 
sented as leaving His earthly parents that He might attend to His 
heavenly Father’s business (Luke 11. 49). Exactly in the same way, 
James and John are required to forsake their earthly father when called 
to be teachers. As representing the higher aspects of Christian Work, 
they have the greatest sacrifices allotted to their share. Jesus some- 
times lays stress upon the Principle of being ready to leave Parents and 
all we have to follow Him (Luke xiv. 26, 33). The name ‘Zebedee’ 
means ‘ Jehovah hath given.’ Even an earthly parent may be regarded 
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as a gift of God. In all the Gospels, the only position occupied by 
Zebedee is that of a father who is being forsaken by his own sons, who 
are leaving him to follow Christ. He is not even represented as 
fishing or mending the nets. The Greek of Matthew shows, more 
clearly than the English, that Zebedee is not joining in mending the 
nets. For these reasons the writer believes that Zebedee simply repre- 
sents the Parental Principle. He is put into the narrative to show what 
those who would be preachers of Christ’s Gospel must be prepared to 
sacrifice. They must be willing to leave their own parents. ‘These two 
disciples are said to be mending their nets. They are seeking to purify 
and improve Soul Saving Werks. ‘The writer maintained that the word 
‘Shechem’ or ‘Shoulder’ is used in Scripture as a symbol of works. 
Origen says: ‘Humeri autem operum figuram tenent’ (In Levit., 
Hom. VI., c. iii.)}—‘The shoulders are a figure of works.’ As the 
shoulder symbolizes work on land, so these nets appear to symbolize 
works on water. While Godly Service and Godly Valour are in action, 
Godly Conflict with sin and Godly Sorrow are represented as seeking to 
make the modes of action more effective. The former appear to be 
working on the shore of what is evil. The latter have pushed out into 
it, and are in a ship. What is symbolized by these ships? There is 
evidently a sacrifice involved in leaving the ship, just as a sacrifice is 
involved in leaving the father. Both are named. ‘The ship in ‘ Jonah’ 
appears to be an emblem of what is wrought by man. The writer thinks 
that the ship, as used in fishing on the Galilean sea, is an emblem of 
property, as used in God’s cause. A ship is a possession. We cannot 
fish for souls effectively without material appliances and support from 
ourselves and from others. There is a liberality which worketh thanks- 
giving to God (2 Cor. ix. 11). Cyprian gives some good counsel on 
this subject. ‘Sed vereris et metuis ne si operari plurimum cceperis, 
patrimenio tuo larga operatione finito ad penuriam forte redigaris : esto 
in hac parte intrepidus, esto securus ; finirl non potest unde in usus 
Christi impenditur, unde opus cceleste celebratur.... Metuis ne 
patrimonium tuum forte deficiat, si operari ex eo largiter coeperis ; et 
nescis, miser, quia dum times ne res familiaris deficiat, vita ipsa et salus 
deficit. . . . Tu Christiano, tu Dei servo, tu operibus bonis dedito, tu 
Domino suo caro aliquia existimas defuturum ? nisi si putas quia qui 
Christum pascit, a Christo ipse non pascitur, aut eis terrena deerunt 
quibus ccelestia et divina tribuuntur’—‘ But thou art fearful and anxious 
lest if thou shouldest begin to do much, thy patrimony would be 
exhausted by such abounding work, and thou wouldest perhaps be 
reduced to poverty. Be brave in this respect, be confident. There 
cannot be an exhaustion of that from which we are spending in Christ’s 
work, and by which heavenly work is being done. . .. Thou fearest 
lest thy patrimony should perhaps fail if thou shouldest begin to use 
from it liberally, and thou knowest not, unhappy man, that whilst thou 
art afraid lest a common thing should fail, life itself and salvation may 
fail. . . . Dost thou think that to a Christian, to a servant of God, to 
one devoted to good works and to his own dear Lord, anything is about 
to fail? Then perhaps thou thinkest that he who feeds Christ will not 
himself be fed by Christ, or that earthly things will fail to those to whom 
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celestial and Divine things are given’ (De Opere et Eleem., cc. vi., vii.). 
These two disciples leave their boat and their father at Christ’s call, 
that is, they leave property and kindred. But while they leave these 
things in one aspect they find them in a higher aspect. It is said: 
‘And He called them.’ That is effective. No promise is needed to 
induce them to obey. It is the Seed Process aspect of Godly Conflict 
and Godly Sorrow that is now beginning. Penitence is ceasing to be 
Sinaitic in its aspect, and is becoming Christian. The writer has urged 
that Christian Repentance, as distinct from the Sinaitic, begins after 
Christ is known. The Rev. Ridley Herschell, in his work: ‘ Jewish 
Witnesses,’ quotes A. D. S. as saying: ‘It has been urged that it is 
necessary “ we should feel lost before we can be found,” but I never felt 
that I had need of a Saviour till I found Him. ... When the Lord 
Jesus first appeared to me He did not tell me that I was lost, but that I 
was found, and I can well remember my tumultuous feelings at perceiv- 
ing my miraculous preservation ; my gratitude to Him who had rescued 
me’ (p. 43): 

We read: ‘And going on from thence He saw other two brethren, 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, in the ship with (μετὰ) 
Zebedee their father, mending their nets, and He called them. And 
they straightway left the boat and their father and followed Him’ 
(verses 21, 22). The father and boat are on the 5. Grade, but they are 
not on it in the aspect of Service. Zebedee is not fishing. It is not 
literally probable that two fishermen would have left all to follow a 
Stranger, but on the Moral Theory, no such difficulty exists. 

The view that the sea of Galilee is a symbol of Wickedness, as well as 
other symbolic aspects of this narrative, accords with the teaching of 
Clemens Alexandrinus in his Hymn concerning the Saviour. In one 
part of that Hymn he speaks of Christ both in harmony with the symbol 
of the Wing of the Temple and of the Fishing. 


Πτερὸν οὐράνιον, 
Παναγοῦς ποίμνης, 
Αλιεῦ μερόπων 
Τῶν σωζομένων, 
Πελάγοῦς κακίας 
Ιχθῦς ἁγνοὺς 
Κύματος ἐχθροῦ, 
Γλυκερῇ ζωῇ δελεάζων. 
(Pzed., Lib. IIT.) 


‘Heavenly Wing of the most holy Flock, Fisher of men who are being saved, 
catching holy fishes from the sea of Wickedness, the hostile billow, by the lure of 
sweet Life.’ 


Aeschylus refers to ‘the billows of hateful ruin ᾿---στυγνῆς κύμασιν ἄτης 
(Prom., verse 905). 
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CHAPTER LE 


MARK I. 


Mark, like Matthew, introduces this narrative by first speaking of Jesus 
Himself as a Preacher. But he represents the Saviour in a higher 
aspect than does Matthew. The latter simply spake of Jesus preaching 
that the kingdom of heaven was near. He said nothing of Jesus 
preaching faith. He only represented Him as preaching Repentance. 
This is a turning away from evil in preparation for the meeting with the 
coming Judge. But in ‘ Mark’ Jesus is represented as preaching Faith 
as well as Repentance. This is to preach the Gospel of God. It is the 
Sinaitic aspect as having its perfection in Christ. The word ‘ perfection’ 
is often used of moral completeness : Ἢ χάρις, ὥσπερ ἡ σελήνη, ὅταν 
τελεία γένηται, τότε καλὴ paiverat—‘ Grace, like the moon, appears 
beautiful when full’ (Plut., Lib. Perdit., c. xxxiv., § 36). As well as 
preaching the Gospel, that is faith in Christ as the end of Law, the 
Saviour is represented as also alluding to the coming Christian Era and 
the Christian and Seed Process aspect. As well as testifying of. the 
Gospel of God He testifies also of the near approach of the kingdom of 
God, that kingdom which is within us (Luke xvii. 21). Origen says 
that the kingdom of heaven is the kingdom of those who have come to 
a certain stage on their journey (‘qui adhuc in profectionibus sunt’), 
while the kingdom of God is the kingdom of those who have reached a 
perfect end—‘ Qui jam ad perfectum venerunt finem’ (In Ps. xxxvil., 
Hom. V., ὃ 7). In ὃ 5 Origen speaks of an utter renunciation of the 
letter of some Scriptural histories as if it were a good thing. The Jewish 
Sinaitic season or era is being perfected now that Faith is come, and a 
still better era, that of the Christian State and the Seed Process, is close 
at hand. Thus the preaching of Christ has a distinctly higher aspect in 
Mark than in Matthew, though in both we have the Sinaitic aspect. In 
Mark, however, we have also the allusion to the higher kingdom which 
we do not find in Matthew’s account of Christ’s preaching. In this 
respect, and in the fact that in ‘Mark’ Jesus is said to preach faith or 
the Gospel of God, the two narratives are distinct. ‘The places symbolized 
in Matthew, however, are not changed. Both in lower and higher 
aspects, Capernaum, Zebulun, Naphtali have their moral significance. 
These are not mentioned again in ‘ Mark.’ He tells us, however, of 
John being delivered, and so fixes the time when this preaching begins, 
as does Matthew. As if, however, to show that he is writing of a later 
moral era he does not say: ‘When Jesus heard.’ He only says that it 
was after John was delivered that Jesus began to preach. The word 
‘came’ shows that Jesus is acting on the S. Grade. 

‘Now after that John was delivered up, Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the Gospel of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled, and the 
kingdom of God is at hand, repent ye, and believe in the Gospel?’ 
(verses 14, 15). Paul speaks of the fulness of the time coming (τὸ 
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πλήρωμα τοῦ χρόνου, Gal. iv. 4), and of God sending His Son under 
Law. 

Mark next describes the calling of the disciples. When John, in his 
lowest aspect, came preaching, he said: ‘ Prepare the way of the Lord’ 
(Matt. 11. 3). Evidently that way was not prepared when this command 
was given. So when Jesus comes to call these Apostles in their lowest 
and Jewish aspect, Matthew writes of His coming as if the way was not 
prepared. He simply says: ‘ And Jesus walking (περιπατῶν) by the sea 
of Galilee’ (verse 18). This word means to walk about. The walking 
may be in any direction, as when a sick man is told to rise and walk 
(Matt. ix. 5). It does not necessarily imply walking in a way. But 
Mark uses a word which generally denotes passing on a road: ‘And 
passing along (παράγων) by the sea of Galilee’ (verse 16). So Jesus 
was passing by when He saw the blind man. He is now travelling in 
the prepared way. As His preaching has a higher aspect than in 
Matthew’s Gospel, so the fishing of Simon and Andrew has a higher 
aspect. It is assumed that the Evangelists are all describing the same 
events, and that in Mark’s narrative Jesus is described as calling Simon 
and Andrew for the first time. The writer holds that this is an error. 
The narratives are like the ascending steps of a stairs. That which 
Jesus promised in Matthew’s narrative is already fulfilled where Mark’s 
narrative begins. Jesus said in Matt. iv. 19 that He would make them 
fishers of men. This promise is already fulfilled. They are fishers of 
the men of the Y. M. Grade in a Sinaitic aspect—that is, they are 
preaching to them faith, as well as a coming judgement. But they have 
not yet begun to be fishers of men in the Seed Process Aspect—that is, 
they are not preaching the truth so dear to Ignatius; that is, that we 
may have Christ dwelling in us (Martyr., c. 1i.). But they are about to 
be called to this higher aspect of preaching. And it is the promise to 
make them preachers in this better sense which Mark relates: ‘I will 
make you to become (γενέσθαι) fishers of men.’ The word γενέσθαι is 
important. It is one of the words which marks the peculiar aspect of 
this narrative, and indicates the Seed Process. Even before this promise 
is given, we can see that Simon and Andrew are fishing in a higher 
sense than that in which Matthew describes them. ‘They are now said 
to be in the sea. They are not merely casting a drag-net from the shore. 
Moreover, they are casting about in the sea (ἀμφιβάλλοντας). These 
variations are all in the direction of giving more intensity to Mark’s 
narrative. It is because he is writing of those who have already followed 
Christ, and who are fishers of men. When now introduced, they are 
seeking to save believing Jews by bringing them to faith in Christ: 
‘And passing along by the sea of Galilee, He saw Simon, and Andrew 
the brother of Simon.’ Matthew says: ‘He saw two brethren, Simon 
who is called Peter, and Andrew his brother.’ The allusion to the two 
brethren is just such an allusion as would be made where the men were 
being seen for the first time. On the other hand, the words, ‘He saw 
Simon, and Andrew the brother of Simon,’ are such words as would be 
used where Simon and Andrew had been seen before. They have been 
seen before, but now Jesus is looking upon them in a higher aspect : 
“Casting about in the sea, for they were fishers. And Jesus said unto 
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them, Come ye after Me, and I will make you to become fishers of 
men.’ The word ‘men,’ as before, signifies those who believe in the 
Prophets. While they believe in the Prophets, they have not been 
caught for Christ. Hence the word specially applies to Jews: ‘And 
straightway they left the nets and followed Him’ (verse 18). They 
followed Him morally, as we have all to follow Him. To follow Him 
on a literal road would not necessarily be a virtuous action. 

We come now to the call of James and John, representing the 
Principles of Godly Conflict and Godly Sorrow as embodied in those 
who preach. We have to sow in tears if we would reap in joy 
(Ps. cxxvi. 5). Paul preached as one ‘sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing’ 
(2 Cor. vi. τοὺ. In Matthew’s narrative, all the disciples are found by 
Jesus in the Sinaitic aspect. Hence, in leaving one place for the other, 
He is said to go on ‘from thence’ (ἐκεῖθεν). But in Mark’s narrative, 
when He passes on, it is from those in the Sinaitic aspect to those in 
the Seed Process aspect. In this case He is not said to go on ‘from 
thence.’ Moreover, now that the first two disciples have been called to 
the Seed Process aspect, the moral distance between them and the last 
two disciples must be little. Jesus is said to advance ‘a little’ (ὀλίγον). 
As with Simon and Andrew, so with James and John, they are described 
in Matthew as men would be described if seen for the first time ; while 
in Mark they are described as men would be described who had been 
seen previously. We read in Matt. iv. 21: ‘He saw other two brethren, 
James,’ etc. But in Mark i. 19 the phrase ‘other two brethren’ is 
omitted, and we read: ‘He saw James,’ etc. 

We find, however, one great difficulty, so far as the writer’s theory is 
concerned, in Mark’s narrative. It is this: In verse 20 we read: ‘ And 
immediately He called them’—xal εὐθέως ἐκάλεσεν αὐτούς. It will 
naturally be said: This phrase shows that the Seed Process is only 
beginning with these two disciples; and how, then, could they have 
been called to that Process in Matthew’s narrative? The writer admits 
the force of that objection. Nevertheless, he holds that Scripture must 
be logical and truthful. It would follow, therefore, that this call to 
John and James cannot be a call to become preachers, and to the Seed 
Process aspect. They are already in that aspect according to Matthew’s 
narrative. What, then, does the phrase mean ? 

When Simon and Andrew are said to follow Jesus, much is involved 
in that phrase ‘followed Him.’ It not only implies following to preach. 
It may imply following to suffering and death. In such case the Lamb 
in them is dying, and Christ is being perfected by suffering. But it is 
not only those who are in the Sinaitic aspect who can be faithful unto 
death. They who are in the Seed Process aspect can also lay down 
their lives in defence of the truth. In Matthew’s narrative this spirit of 
sacrifice is especially associated with James and John. It is they who 
leave the ship and their father. So, in this case, it is they who especially 
leave what is dear to them to go after Christ. Now, however, we find a 
new element in this sacrifice. We read of them leaving hired servants— 
τῶν μισθωτῶν. It is strange that on a small Galilean fishing-boat there 
should not only be a father and two sons, but hired servants. These 
hired servants, on the writer’s theory, represent something that it must 
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be painful to leave. The boat represents property that is to be forsaken. 
The father represents kindred that have to be forsaken. What, then, 
are the hired servants who have to be forsaken ? 

The writer believes that in this narrative Mark is showing us sacrifice 
in its highest aspect. Jesus often refers to His disciples having to 
forsake all they have (Luke xiv. 33), and He says that they will be 
killed by men who think that they are doing God’s service (John xvi. 2). 
When Paul had the Son of God revealed in him to preach Him among 
Gentiles, he did not confer with flesh and blood (Gal. i. 16). He was 
ready to leave Zebedee and the fishing-boat to go after Jesus. But if 
this leaving Zebedee and the boat imports a forsaking of something 
attractive to follow Jesus, then it is inherently probable that amongst 
the things thus to be forsaken we shall find an emblem of the Saviour’s 
disciples having to give up their own lives. ‘An die Religion setzte 
man Gut und Blut ’—‘On religion men set goods and life’ (Schil., 
Dreis. Krieg, p. 10). The writer believes that it is in relation to this call 
to suffer death that Mark is speaking, and not to the call to the Seed 
Process. They are in the Seed Process already. Moreover, while the 
word ‘call’ is used of the Seed Process, it can have lower and higher 
applications from the Seed Process state of a lower to that of a higher 
grade. They who are called to the Seed Process are also called to 
suffering. Peter says: ‘If when ye do well and suffer for it, ye shall 
take it patiently, this is acceptable with God, For hereunto were ye 
called, because Christ also suffered for you’ (1 Pet. ii. 21). When Job 
says: ‘Thou shouldest call, and I would answer Thee’ (xiv. 15), he 
appears to use the word of a summons to a higher state. And this 
sudden call of which Mark speaks appears to bea call from a state of 
Service on earth to the recompense of the reward. ‘The words ‘see’ 
(verses 16, 19), ‘make’ (verse 17), jera—‘ with’ (verse 20)—show that 
this portion, apart from the allusion to ‘men’ in verse 17, is on the 
S. Grade. 

The strongest reason for the above view is the following: We have 
seen in Jacob’s history, in the histories of the Incarnation and the 
Ciconomy, as well as in many other parts of Scripture, how parts of 
man’s nature are sometimes personified. So Christ in His distinct 
offices is personified. ‘Thus of the One Saviour, as Priest and King, it 
is said: ‘And the counsel of peace shall be between them both’ 
(Zech. vi. 13). In some rare cases the Greeks regard two as one: 

δέκατον μὲν ἔτος τόδ᾽, ἐπεὶ Πριάμου 
μέγας ἀντίδικος 
Μενέλαος ἄναξ ἠδ᾽ ᾿Αγαμέμνων, 
ζιθρόνου Διόθεν καὶ δισκήπτρου 
τιμῆς, ὀχυρὸν ζεῦγος ᾿Ατρειδῶν. 
(Asch., Agam., vv. 40-44.) 
‘This is now already the tenth year since Priam’s great opponent King Menelaus 


Agamemnon, the mighty pair of sons of Atreus, [possessors] of the honour of a double 
throne and double-sceptre from Zeus.’ 


It is very noticeable that in Mark’s language there is an apparent 
tautology. The words: καὶ αὐτοὺς ἐν τῷ πλοίῳ, seem to come in very 
strangely. Literally we may read: ‘ He saw James the son of Zebedee, 
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and John his brother, and themselves in the ship mending the nets.’ 
The writer believes that just as in Gen. 11. 7, the name Adam is first 
given to a body and then to a soul, so in this passage, the words, ‘and 
themselves,’ are intended to mark off the men as in contrast with the 
bodies which they are about to lay down in death. It is as when 
Socrates says of Crito: ‘He thinks that I (we) am that one (ἐκεῖνον) 
whom he will see in a little while dead, and he asks how he shall bury 
me (με) (Pheed., c. Ixiv.). Pliny says that the ebony or vine-wood 
image of the goddess in the temple of Diana at Ephesus remained un- 
affected by change, while the temple itself was seven times restored 
(Lib. XVI, c. Ixxix.). So the nature within us or God’s image abides 
eternally, whatever changes befall the outside body or temple. In the 
Alcibiades of Plato, the writings of Antoninus, Epictetus, and others, 
prominence is given to the fact that it is the nature within which con- 
stitutes the man himself. So Mark appears to use the phrase: ‘and they 
themselves,’ in order to indicate that when he had said that Jesus saw 
James and John he meant their bodies only. ‘And going on a little 
further He saw James the son of Zebedee and John his brother, and 
themselves in the ship mending the nets.’ Meyer does not think that 
‘themselves’ goes with ‘mending,’ but only with ‘in the ship.’ 
Thus he connects ‘mending’ with ‘James’ and ‘John.’ The writer 
holds that it is correctly pointed in the Revised Version, but that 
instead of ‘who also,’ it should read ‘and themselves in the ship.’ 
The call to them themselves is sudden, as if to show us that it is not a 
moral process that is being described. It is a call to lay down the 
bodies in faithful service for the good of others. Even in this respect 
they are but travelling the way the Master has trod. ‘ And straightway 
He called them, and they left their father Zebedee in the ship, with the 
hired servants, and departed after Him ’—az7A Oov ὀπίσω αὐτου (verse 20). 
They are not said, as in the previous instances, ‘to follow Him.’ The 
word does not so generally denote a moral process as the word ‘ follow’ 
(ἀκολουθέω). It rather means a departing, and that gives countenance 
to the view that it has respect to the death-change. Jesus uses it when 
He says: ‘It is expedient for you that I go away’ (John xvi. 7). The 
call is like the voice coming to Polycarp: ‘ Be strong and play the man, 
Polycarp’ (Martyr. Pol., c. ix.). The writer thinks that as leaving the 
boat represents a forsaking of property, and as leaving the father 
represents a forsaking of kindred, so the leaving of the hired servants 
imports a leaving of those earthly bodies which, while they had been 
in the flesh, had been as their hired servants. Mark does not say 
that these hired servants are Zebedee’s hired servants. His language 
accords with the view that they are hired servants of James and John— 
that is, their earthly bodies. Paul speaks of keeping the body under 
and bringing it into bondage (1 Cor. ix. 27). Carlyle says in his 
‘Chartism’: ‘Of my very body I have but a life-rent.’ 

The common figure in ancient writings by which the mind is set forth 
as the ἡγεμονικόν, or ruling principle, carries in it an implication that 
the body is but as a servant. With Philo, the body is sometimes the 
soul’s prison, or what is bound to it. ‘The soul being dead, and 
entombed in the body as in a sepulchre (σήματι) ; but, if we die, the 
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soul will live its own proper life, and be freed from that evil and dead 
body bound with it’ (Leg. Al., Lib. L, δ: xxxiii.). Clem. Alex. says of 
all animate creatures: ‘ But their bodies never become parts of their 
souls, but are instruments (ὄργανα), in some cases being as seats 
(ἐνιζήματα), in others as vehicles (ὀχήματα), in others they are in another 
fashion, as possessions’ (Strom., Lib. VI., p. 696). He goes on to 
speak of the head as that which rules its own body, thus implying that 
the body is a servant. Origen writes: Ὃ Θεὸς, οὐ δεσμὸν δοὺς τῇ ψυχῇ 
τὸ σῶμα, ἀλλὰ συνεργόν (Ad. Dial., ὃ 5)—‘God did not give the body to 
be a prison to the soul, but to be a fellow-worker.’ It is a fitting figure 
to speak of the earthy bodies as our hired servants. As servants they 
help us to do Christ’s work. But, when we die, we leave those servants. 
In days of persecution, the call to leave these servants sometimes came 
to Christ’s followers suddenly. Wesley prays : 


“Ὁ that without a lingering groan, 
I may the welcome word receive, 
My body with my charge lay down, 
And cease at once to work and live.’ 


It was common for the ancients to speak of the body as in subjection, 
as when Socrates speaks of the soul, ‘which is mistress of the body ’— 
ἢ τοῦ σώματος κυρία ἐστίν (Xen., Memorab., Lib. I., c. iv.). Origen 
regards the body as the soul’s fetter. On the words: ‘Thou hast loosed 
my bonds’ (Ps. cxvi. 8), he says: ‘Or the bonds (δεσμοὶ) of the soul 
are the bodily weights of its various members. Well, then, can he who 
is loosed from his bonds in martyrdom be said to be thus in peace. . . 
God does not slay the martyr, He only breaks his bonds.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LUKE V. 


WHEN we compare the various Narratives of the Call and their contexts, 
we find divergencies which, on the literal theory, seem utterly irrecon- 
cilable. But on the moral theory, these divergencies become the best 
evidence to Scriptural truth. The writer holds that they do thus testify 
to truth by showing that these several narratives have distinct aspects. 
The following illustrations of these particulars may here be given : 

In Matthew’s Gospel, the first account of the working of miracles 
(iv. 23, 24) and the narrative of the healing of Simon’s wife’s mother 
(viti. 14-17) follow the narrative of the call of the fishermen. The 
narratives read as if the call did actually precede the miracles, as well as 
being recorded previously in the Gospel. In Mark’s Gospel, also, the 
account of the first miracles and of the healing of Simon’s wife’s mother 
(i. 21-34) follows the account of the call of the fishermen. In this 
Gospel it is still more manifest that the miracles actually follow the 
call. In Luke’s Gospel, however, it is made as clear as anything well 
can be that the working of miracles and the healing of Simon’s wife’s 
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mother (iv. 31-41) precede the narrative of the appointment to be catch- 
ing men (v. 10). How are we to account, on the literal theory, for this 
discrepancy ? How is it that two Evangelists write of a certain event 
as following when a third writes of it as preceding? On the literal 
theory, there must be an error in some one or more of the Gospels. 
And if one error why not many? ‘The writer holds, however, that there 
is neither error nor inconsistency. It is because the narratives of the 
call to the fishermen relate to different aspects. Matthew is writing of 
a call to be fishermen in a Sinaitic aspect, as preachers of faith and a 
coming judgement. Mark is writing of a call in which a promise is 
given to make them preachers in a Seed Process aspect, in relation to 
that kingdom of God which is near at hand. But Luke writes of a 
commission given to those who are not merely to be fishers of men, but 
catchers of men. We shall see this more fully as we proceed to examine 
the narrative. It is as if we were ascending by a long straight road, a 
hilly country. On that road are three milestones in succession repre- 
senting the three calls to be fishermen as recorded by Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke respectively. The events of the healing of Simon’s wife’s 
mother and the working of the first miracles may be conceived of as 
taking place between the second and third milestones. In such case it 
would be correct for Matthew to place the events after the milestone 
pertaining to him, and for Mark also to put them after the milestone 
pertaining to him. But it is equally correct for Luke to place them 
before the milestone pertaining to him. The three narratives of the 
call, like the three milestones, may be on the same road, and may be 
similar in appearance, but they are no more identical than the three 
milestones are identical. ‘They all have a different moral position. 

In Luke’s narrative we see that the first miracles, as well as the healing 
of Simon’s wife’s mother, take place in Capernaum, where Jesus is 
teaching (iv. 31). This tends to show that these miracles are such 
moral cures as are wrought in the realm wherein the Gospel, or Strong 
Oracle, is preached, ‘Capernaum’ meaning ‘ Strong Oracle.’ Previous 
to entering this realm, Luke represents Jesus as entering Nazareth, or 
the city of the separate (iv. 16). Luke appears to place this visit to 
Nazareth much earlier in Christ’s ministry than it is placed by Matthew 
(xiii. 54), and Mark (vi. 1). The two last-named give no hint of an 
attempt to kill Jesus. Some writers, as Paulus, think that there are two 
visits to Nazareth. Olshausen thinks that we have but one visit variously 
represented. Strauss prefers the narratives of Matthew and Mark 
because they say nothing of the attempted murder. It is not within the 
writer’s subject to consider fully what is said of that visit to Nazareth. 
Still, inasmuch as it seems to conflict with what the writer has said of 
the separate city, a few remarks may be made respecting this visit. The 
preaching in Nazareth is in a certain contrast with the preaching in 
Capernaum. When He leaves Nazareth He goes to Capernaum 
(verse 31). So those in Nazareth say: ‘Whatsoever we have heard 
done at Capernaum do also here in Thine own country’ (verse 23). 
All the aspects of the narrative go to show that Nazareth is here regarded 
in special relation to those who are coming to Christianity from Judaism. 
Further, we are being shown in the narrative that the preaching of 
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prophetic truth, even by the Divine Prophet, fails until there is also a 
manifestation of Christ in the Gospel. The Jewish aspect is shown in 
the fact that this preaching is in the synagogue (verse 16). Moreover 
it is significant that He comes to Nazareth as the place where He was 
brought up (verse 16). That is, in that aspect of it in which Jesus was 
yet young, and had not received the Spirit from on high. John said 
that when Christ came no man received His testimony (iii. 32). The 
writer tried to show that this meant that they did not receive it as 
outward testimony borne to the outward ear or eye. The natural man 
cannot thus receive the things of the Spirit of God (τ Cor. ii. 14). We 
must have the witness in ourselves by faith (1 John y. 10). Cicero is 
setting forth a principle which is important in the moral realm when he 
says: ‘ Nihil est difficilius quam a consuetudine oculorum aciem mentis 
abducere. Ea difficultas induxit et vulgo imperitos, et similes philo- 
sophos imperitorum ut nisi figuris hominum constitutis, nihil possent de 
diis immortalibus cogitare ’—‘ Nothing is more difficult than the leading 
away of the mental sight from the sight of the eyes. This difficulty 
affects the unlearned everywhere, and philosophers in the same way as 
the unlearned, so that they cannot conceive of the immortal gods except 
as fashioned in human forms’ (De Nat. Deor., Lib. II., c. xvii.).. In 
this preaching at Nazareth stress is laid on the fact that what is said is 
only coming to the outward sense. As we read verses 21, 22, we are 
reminded of allusions to seeing without seeing, and hearing without 
hearing (Matt. xiii. 13). All is outward and in relation to the senses 
and the book. The truth is only fulfilled in their ears (verse 21). ‘They 
had not eaten the word, as Ezekiel ate the roll, and as the son of 
Clodius Asopus devoured pearls (Pliny, Lib. X., c. Ixxti.). It is the 
eyes of those in the synagogue that are steadfastly fixed on Him (verse 20). 
He is to them as one playing on a pleasant instrument, and they marvel 
at the gracious words from His mouth (verse 22). But in thus preaching, 
He is but as a Jewish Prophet, the last and greatest, but in this aspect 
He, like all the Prophets before Him, is not accepted. ‘Those who hear 
Him are only represented as hearing on the Servants’ Grade, which 
shows that Faith has not yet come, and that they have not the witness 
in themselves. ‘The most Christian words do them no good so long as 
they only come to the outward senses. They speak of οὗτος One 
(verse 22), and we have such words as: ‘ we have heard,’ ‘ do’ (verse 23), 
‘hearing’ (verse 28), all belonging to the S. Grade, and showing that, 
as yet, the truth has only come to the outward sense. In that aspect 
they are so far from receiving the Prophetic Teacher with meekness 
that they are about to excommunicate Him. Their separate city is 
founded on the Mountain, which is the Church of God, but they are 
about to cast Him down from it, as the Delphians used to cast the 
sacrilegious down from the rock on their sacred hill (4¢1., Var. Hist., 
Lib. XI., c. v.). Many thousands to whom the truth was beginning to 
come with power have shown feelings of rebellion against it at the very 
time when they were about to submit to it. The Rev. Ridley Herschell, 
describing his conversion from Judaism, speaks of being impressed with 
reading a leaf that was wrapped around something he had purchased in 
a shop. It contained the opening verses of the Sermon on the Mount. 
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He says: ‘I was much struck with the sentiments contained in this. 
passage, and felt very desirous to see the Book of which it was a portion. 
I had no idea what Book it was, never having seen a New Testament. 
A few days after, God directed my footsteps to the house of an acquaint- 
ance, on whose table lay a copy of the New Testament. Impelled by 
curiosity I took it up, and in turning over the leaves beheld the very 
passage that had interested me so much. I immediately borrowed it, 
and began to read it with great avidity. At first I felt quite bewildered, 
and was so shocked by the constant recurrence of the name of Jesus, 
that I repeatedly cast the Book away. ... Instead of at once per- 
ceiving it was just such a remedy I needed, and intreating God to show 
me if all this were indeed true, I became more agitated and distressed : 
and feared that if I continued to read this Book, I should be led away 
from the religion of my fathers. I therefore determined to lay the New 
Testament aside, and devote myself to the study of Moses and the 
Prophets, and the Psalms, .. . After mature deliberation I was forced 
to come to the conclusion that Jesus is the Messiah, and that the New 
Testament is, equally with the Old, the Word of God. But this con- 
viction, so far from bringing peace with it, seemed at first to increase the 
trouble of my soul tenfold. All the hatred and prejudice with which I 
had been accustomed to view Christianity, instead of being subdued, 
were rekindled in full vigour, and my heart shrunk with aversion from 
that which my understanding was fully convinced was true. I will not 
dwell long on my state of mind at this period: those who have 
experienced it need not to be told its anguish ; and to those who have 
not, the account wouid be unintelligible. . . . I cannot describe the 
reluctance I felt to pray in the name of Jesus, and yet I saw how 
inconsistent was this reluctance with the belief that He is the Saviour of 
the world. The struggle of that moment can never be forgotten. At 
length I was enabled to cry out, “ Lord I believe that Jesus is the 
Messiah, the Redeemer, and King of Israel, who was wounded for our 
transgressions and bruised for our iniquities, for His sake have mercy 
upon me and give me peace.” No sooner had I offered this prayer than 
my burden was removed, the peace of God that passeth all understanding 
entered into my soul’ (Jewish Witnesses,’ pp. 8-30). 

The writer quotes this passage at some length because it contains in 
better words than he could give, and from a Jew, a commentary upon the 
narrative of Christ’s preaching at Nazareth which relates to Jews. First 
Christ appears to the eye of the Soulical Man, and His words come to 
the ear. They excite attention, and awaken rebellious and angry feel- 
ings, but they do not save until Christ dwells in the heart by faith. At 
last, however, a most important change comes. Christ, who had been 
a Preacher acting on the S. Grade, and preaching to the outward sense 
is now represented as acting in a prophetic aspect, and within. He 
ceases to be represented as on the S. Grade in Humble Service, and is 
represented as coming on the Prophetic Grade. In this aspect He 
passes through the midst, that is, through the very hearts of the people 
who had just been stirred by feelings of rebellion against Him. Christ 
communicates Himself to many, and yet abides One. Goethe expresses 
this Adamic law thus : 
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‘ Ewig wird er euch sein der Eine, der sich in Viele 
Theilt, und Einer jedoch, ewig der Einzige bleibt.’ 
(Bakis. ) 
‘He will be to you for ever the One, who divides Himself into many, and yet One, 
yea for ever and ever the Only One, remains.’ 


The words : αὐτὸς, and διὰ μέσου αὐτῶν, are most expressive. αὐτὸς δὲ 
διελθὼν διὰ μέσου αὐτῶν ἐπορευέτο---“ But He Himself passing through 
the midst of them walked’ (verse 30). That is He walked in the midst 
of them, as God promises to dwell and walk in us (2 Cor. vi. 16). It 
is the same expressive αὐτὸς that we have seen in Luke i. 17, and 
several other passages, betokening the Y. M. Grade. It is supposed, 
generally, that this passing through the midst denotes that Christ made 
Himself invisible, and so passed unseen away from them, and escaped. 
The writer holds that this is an error. How could Jesus do that if His 
fleshly body were like ours, unless by using miraculous power for His 
own deliverance. If He did that, it is not so easy to see how He was 
tempted like us. The writer holds that this walking through the midst 
indicates that Jesus was coming into the very hearts of those who, when 
He only came to the outward sense were ready to cast Him out from 
their City of God, and down from the hill or Church. As He walks, 
they through whom He passes now walk with Him. Faith has come. 
They enter with Him into Capernaum or the realm of the Preached 
Gospel. Thus the writer holds that this narrative, instead of contra- 
dicting supports the theory of the grade words, as well as the theory that 
Nazareth is a symbol of those who are becoming separate from the world. 

From Luke iv. 42 to v. 11, the gradal features are as follow : 

(4) From verse 42 to the word ‘God’ in v. 1, we have the Servants’ 
Grade. There are the words ‘place,’ ‘come,’ ‘this,’ and ‘hear.’ 

(4) The closing sentence in verse 1 is on the Young Men’s Grade. 
It has avrés—‘ He Himself.’ 

(ὦ Except an allusion in verse 9 to the Y. M. Grade, ‘and those 
with (σὺν) him,’ and an allusion made prophetically to the same grade 
in verse to, ‘thou shalt be catching men,’ all the rest of the narrative 
is on the Servants’ Grade. We have the words ‘see’ (verses 2, 8), 
‘Simon’ (verses 3. 4, 5, 8, 10), ‘this’ (verse 6), ‘do’ (verse 6). 

In relation to Jesus Himself, His action on the Servants’ Grade in 
Humble Service is in the Seed Process, except in relation to a class 
spoken of, as we shall see, in iv. 44. We have the verb ‘to become’ 
in verse 42 and ν. 1. But while, on the Servants’ Grade, Jesus is acting 
in the Seed Process, in respect to the Young Men’s Grade He is in the 
Sinaitic Process, as the verb ‘to be’ in v. 1 shows. In relation to the 
disciples, however, they are in the Sinaitic Process both on the Servants’ 
Grade and on the Young Men’s Grade. The verb ‘to be’ is used of 
the former aspect in verses 3, 8, 10, and of the latter aspect in verse 10: 
‘Thou shalt be catching men.’ 

We have the phrase ‘kingdom of God’ (iv. 43). Mark has the 
phrases ‘Gospel of God’ and ‘kingdom of God’ (i. 15). While the 
phrase ‘kingdom of heaven’ has special reference to that Jewish 
Sinaitic Building to which Christ has become the Headstone, the phrase 
‘kingdom of God’ has special reference to the distinctly Christian 
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building of which the Foundation is Christ, the Living Stone, as laid in 
Zion. This kingdom embodies the Seed Process, in which aspect it is 
within us—a kingdom that is Righteousness, Peace, and Joy in the 
Holy Ghost. It would almost appear, however, as if there was some- 
times a recognition of a Christian Sinaitic aspect in this kingdom of 
God, and as if, while pre-eminently, it was not exclusively, Seed Process. 
So the perfection of the Jewish Sinaitic Building amongst disciples of 
Jesus is sometimes so spoken of as if even in Judaism there was a Seed 
Process class (1 Pet. ii. 7; Matt. xviii. 3). We may notice: 

First, that in Luke’s narrative of the fishing Jesus Himself has a part 
in the labour. 

Secondly, that the human labourers belong personally to the Y. M. 
Grade (v. 9). These features show a moral advance on the preceding 
narratives. 

A third feature of importance is that we are shown that when the 
Gospel comes to a people it does not come to rest. It comes to move 
them, in turn, to do good to others. Doubtless in the beginning of 
Christianity there were some who would have received the Gospel 
without giving it out to others. They would have changed the River 
of Life from a River into a draw-well. They wanted to keep Christ to 
theniselves. We see the working of this spirit of selfishness, and we 
see also the opposition of the world-embracing spirit of Jesus in men, 
to this spirit of selfishness, in the following words: ‘And would have 
stayed Him that He should not go from them, But He said unto them, 
I must preach the good tidings of the kingdom of God to the other 
cities also, for therefore was I sent’ (verses 42, 43). These words relate 
to opposing Principles working in those who receive the Gospel. One 
principle tends to keep truth to ourselves. The other principle, which is 
essentially a principle of the Christ in us, is to make known that truth to 
others. God’s free grace is ever in opposition to human selfishness. As 
Pliny says of Lzenius Strabo, and those like him: They shut up in the prison 
of an aviary birds to whom Nature had given the sky (Lib. X., c. Ixxii.). 

A fourth principle that is made especially manifest in this narrative 
is that in Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek. As we examine 
the narrative, we shall see how it seems specially designed to show the 
working of the law of union. We shall see, first, that in those to whom 
the Gospel comes there is an ignoring of the old distinctions between 
Jew and Gentile. We shall see, secondly, that the same law of union 
works amongst those who preach that is working amongst those to 
whom the Gospel is preached. 

When the preaching has begun in Capernaum (verse 31), when Jesus 
has been healing in the synagogue (verse 33)—that is, when His Gospel 
has been triumphing amongst the Jews and in Simon’s house (verse 38), 
which must betoken a removal of something evil from the principle of 
Service—when, also, through the Gospel, great moral cures have been 
wrought at what appears to be the close and perfecting of the Jewish 
day or era (verse 40), we come at last to the better day of this Christian 
era of God’s kingdom and the Seed Process. First, Jesus is represented 
as going out toa desert place. Just as in the other Gospels, so here, 
Jesus is represented as leading the way. He leads the way even in the 
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Seed Process. He becomes the ‘Semina Densata,’ or Condensed Seed, 
of all good things, to use a phrase which Minucius Felix applies to 
inward seeds of things. He preaches before He directs His disciples 
to fish for men. The great moral cures are pre-eminently wrought 
under His ministry. He preaches in Nazareth and Capernaum, and 
then He goes to the desert place. In all this work Jesus is in His 
people ; but the Evangelists are simply having regard to Him as the 
Leader in all preaching, and not to those in whom He inheres. 

Alluding to the beginning of the day of the Lord, or this Christian 
era, Luke says: ‘And when it was (γενομένης) day, He came out 
(ἐξελθὼν), and went into a desert place.’ The first Greek word indicates 
the Seed Process. The second, like the same word used in the charge 
to go out into highways and hedges (xiv. 23), indicates a going out into 
a realm of Gentiles who have been a people outside the covenant of 
Israel. The word ‘place’ shows the S. Grade, and lets us see that 
Jesus is here acting in Humble Service. What is meant by the expres- 
sion ‘a desert place?’ ‘The phrase is used in several passages. In 
some places where it occurs we have these two features in its use: 
First, those who come to Jesus in the desert-place are ὄχλοι, or ‘the 
multitudes’ (Matt. xiv. 13). Secondly, when these multitudes come 
into the desert-place they have a lack of earthly food, but Jesus feeds 
them with supernatural food (verses 15, 16). So, in this desert-place, 
Jesus feeds them with the Word of God. Hence the writer thinks that 
the desert-place, when associated with the multitude who are about to 
be fed by Jesus, is a symbol of the moral barrenness of that realm in 
which the Gentiles were sitting in darkness and the shadow of death. 
The Adamic Prophet is said to have briers and thorns with Him when 
He is sent to the heathen (Ezek. 11. 6), and this imagery suggests a 
moral desert. A wilderness and solitary place are to be made glad by 
the Gospel (Is. xxxv. 1). The heathen nations were like men in a 
barren land. But in Jesus there were things desired by all nations 
(Hag. 11. 7). He was the World-wide Want. They were feeling after 
Him (Acts xvii. 27). ‘And the multitudes were seeking for (ἐπεζήτουν) 
Him’ (verse 42). This was their habitual moral attitude. When Jesus 
came into their moral desert bringing heavenly food they came to Him. 
The word ‘came’ shows that they were coming from heathenism to the 
S. Grade. But they not only did that; they also took possession of 
Him, or laid hold of Him, and were so happy in having thus by faith 
laid hold of Him, that they would have lived in contentment in His 
fellowship, and forgot the claims of the great world. It is possible for 
Christians to luxuriate in their own Christian gladness, and forget the 
hard claims of duty to others. ‘There are moods in which we can sing : 

‘My willing soul would stay 
In such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing herself away 
To everlasting bliss.’ 

But it is well also to sing: 


‘ Happy if with my latest breath 
I may but gasp His name, 
Preach Him to all, and cry in death 
“‘ Behold, behold the Lamb.” ’ 
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While these words show us something of Christian clinging to Christ, 
they also show the working of a selfish principle. ‘ And they held Him 
that He should not go from them. But He said to them, I must preach 
the good tidings of the kingdom of God to the other cities also, for 
therefore was I sent’ (verse 43). ‘The word ‘also’ shows that He had 
been preaching to the multitudes in the desert place. We have no 
indication what other cities are specially intended. The probability is 
that the allusion is to the wide world. Christ has been sent that all 
may hear and believe the truth. 

When we have been shown Jesus preaching in the Seed Process 
aspect to the Gentiles or multitudes, we are next shown Him preaching 
in a Sinaitic aspect. It is in a brief allusion that we have this retro- 
spective glance to the Sinaitic aspect. Our Versions render verse 44 
thus: Authorized Version: ‘And He preached in the synagogues of 
Galilee.’ Revised Version: ‘And He was preaching in the synagogues 
of Galilee.’ Thus both Versions have the words ‘of Galilee.’ But the 
two best MSS. (S. V.) have ‘of Judea’ instead of ‘of Galilee.’ The 
Revised Version says in the margin: ‘Very many ancient authorities 
read Judea.’ The writer holds that it is clear from the principles of 
interpretation here being followed, that this ancient and well authenti- 
cated reading is correct. It should be ‘of Judzea’ not ‘of Galilee.’ 
This passage shows with very great force that the terms ‘ Judeea,’ 
‘Galilee,’ are being used in a moral sense. It is easy to see that when 
the preceding verses and the following verses both show Jesus to be in 
Galilee, it must have appeared to literalists impossible that Jesus could 
be in Galilee, and yet be preaching to those in Judzea at the same time. 
Hence the best authorities have been set aside in deference to a mis- 
taken literalism, and with a wish to prevent the Evangelist being open 
to correction. Fortunately, however, the ancient MSS. yet remain to 
testify to what Luke wrote. Moreover, the Greek of the passage shows 
that it is to Judzea that Luke is referring, and that, changing the words 
‘of Galilee’ for ‘of Judzea,’ we should read: καὶ ἣν κηρύσσων εἰς τὰς 
συναγωγὰς τῆς ᾿Ιουδαίας. The three following particulars should be 
noted: First, in this verse the word ἐγένετο, so often used of the Seed 
Process is not used. Instead of it we have the word 7jv—‘ was ’—which 
in Matt. 11. 4, and other passages, we have seen to be indicative of the 
Sinaitic as in contrast with the Seed Process. Secondly, we have the word 
κηρύσσων ----“ publishing ’—used in Mark i. 14, of the preaching of the 
Gospel of God—that is, preaching repentance and belief in Jesus as the 
Lamb bearing sin. So in Matt. iil. 1, the same word is used of John’s 
preaching in the wilderness Sinaitically. ‘The word is used in Mark 
i. 4 of a preaching of the baptism of Repentance that is in the Seed 
Process aspect. Still the preceding verses show that the word is specially 
prominent in the Sinaitic Preaching. ‘Thirdly, Luke does not say that 
Jesus was preaching ‘in’ the synagogues of Judea. He says that He 
was publishing eis—or ‘unto’—them. That is, even though He was now 
in the Seed Process aspect, and preaching in that aspect to all who were 
in Galilee, or the Christian realm, He was at the same time making 
publication of Repentance and Faith according to the Sinaitic aspect 
(Mark i. 14, 15) to all who were in the Judean realm and coming to 
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Zion by the Sinaitic way. Even down to the present day this aspect of 
preaching is in force. ‘There are not only those who receive Jesus as 
the Word of Life bearing Seed within them. There are also those who 
keep ever before them the legal aspect of religion, and look to Jesus 
rather as the Lamb of Propitiation through whom they are to be pre- 
sented perfect before God. Thus we see from this verse that geographi- 
cal limitations are virtually ignored in this narrative. Jesus can be in 
Galilee, and yet be publishing the Gospel of Repentance and Faith to 
those in the Judzean realm. Hence the history cannot be literal, but it 
must be moral. We may read: ‘And He was making proclamation 
unto the synagogues of Judeea.’ 

When Jesus preached from the Book, and to the ears of those in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, it was the perfecting of the preaching that was 
according to the letter. He closed that Book and gave it to a minister, 
or servant (iv. 20). He Himself was about to preach, not in the sense 
of saying merely, but according as it was written, spiritually. When 
we read: ‘He Himself (αὐτὸς) passed through the midst of them’ 
(verse 30), it was a fulfilment of the promise: ‘I will put My laws into 
their mind, And on their heart also will I write them’ (Heb. viii. 10). 
It was not that the preaching from the Book would cease. It is that 
the Gospel would no longer come ‘in word only, but also in power, and 
in the Holy Ghost’ (1 Thes. i. 5‘. As Cyprian says of God: ‘In nostra 
dedicandus est mente, in nostro consecrandus est pectore ’—‘ He is to 
be hallowed in our mind, He is to be consecrated in our breast’ (De 
Idol. Van., c. vi.). In thus receiving the Word of Life within, we are 
coming into the Seed Process. In the following passage Irenzus is 
arguing, and that with much ability, against two aspects of Valen- 
tinianism, wherein, as the writer thinks, the Valentinians are in accord 
with Scripture while it is Irenzeus himself who is in error. He is 
blaming them, first, for the subjective aspect of their teaching respecting 
the Seed, which they say is spiritual and comes within men. Secondly, 
he is censuring their implied view that what they say is born of Angels 
is not according to the form of Angels. ‘This is because Irenzeus can 
only think of personal Angels, whereas his very objection tends to show 
that the Valentinians used the word ‘ Angels’ of personified Virtues, just 
as Virtues are personified in Hermas. It is well to keep in mind the 
statement already quoted from Clemens Alexandrinus, that Valentinus 
was said to have been a hearer of Theodas, an acquaintance of the 
Apostle Paul’s (Strom,, VII., 17). It was sometimes the practice to 
speak of the New Testament Canon as ‘the Jnstrument.’ Tertullian 
says: ‘ Cederem tibi, si scriptura Pastoris divino instrumento meruisset 
incidi’ (De Pudicit., c. x.)—‘I should yield to thee, if the writing of the 
Shepherd had been worthy of a place in the Divine Instrument.’ He 
says: ‘Si Valentinus integro Instrumento uti videtur’ (De Pres. Her., 
Cc. xxxvill.)—‘ If Valentinus seems to use an entire Instrument,’ showing 
that Valentinus was not, like Marcion, a mutilator of Scripture. Hence 
we must not too readily accept the views of Irenzeus as against Valen- 
tinus. In the following passage, in the two particulars just named, the 
writer holds that Scripture is with Valentinus and not with Irenzeus. 
‘Quomodo autem Demiurgus quem Psychicum vocant, propriam secun- 
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dam eos magnitudinem et figurem habens emissus est secundum suam 
substantiam perfectus, quod autem spiritale est, quod etiam operosius 
oportet esse quam animale, imperfectum emissum est, et opus ei fuit ut 
in animam descenderet ut in ea formaretur, et ita perfectum existens, 
paratum fiat ad suscipiendum perfectum Verbum. Si igitur in terrenis 
hominibus et in animalibus formatur, jam non secundum Angelorum 
similitudinem est, quos dicunt lumina, sed secundum eorum qui sunt 
hic homines. Non enim Angelorum habebit similitudinem et speciem, 
sed animarum, in quibus et formatur (quomodo aqua in vas missa, 
ipsius vasis habebit formam, etiam si gelaverit in eo, speciem habebit 
vasculi, in quo gelavit) quando ips animeze corporis habeant figuram, 
ipsi enim adaptate sunt vasi, quemadmodum preediximus, _ Si igitur et 
illud semen hic coagulatur et formatur, hominis figura erit, sed non 
Angelorum formam habens. Quomodo igitur ad imagires Angelorum 
illud semen est quod secundum similitudinem hominum figuratur ἢ 
Quid autem, cum spiritale esset, opus ei fuit ut in carnem descenderet ? 
Caro enim eget spiritali, si tamen incipiet salvari, ut in eo sanctificetur, 
et clarificetur, et absorbeatur mortale ab immortalitate ; spiritali autem 
in totum non est opus eorum que sunt hic. Non enim nos illud, sed 
illud nos meliores facit’ (Lib. II., c. xxxiii.)—‘ But since the Demiurgus 
whom they call Soulical, and whe according to them has his own proper 
magnitude and figure, has been emitted perfect according to his sub- 
stance, how is it that that which is spiritual, and which must need more 
labour than that which is soulical, has been emitted imperfect, so that it 
needed to descend into the soul that it might be formed in it, and so 
becoming perfect might be prepared for receiving the perfect Logos ἢ 
Moreover if it is [thus] formed in earthly and soulical men, it will not 
be formed according to the similitude of the Angels whom they call 
Lights, but according to the similitude of the men who are here. For 
it will not have the similitude and appearance of Angels, but of the 
souls in which it is formed [Irenzeus says in c. Ixiii. that souls have the 
human figure by which they can be known], just as water put into a 
vessel will have the form of the vessel itself ; even if it freeze in it, it will 
have the figure of the vessel in which it has frozen—since souls them- 
selves have the figure of a body, for they are adapted to the vessel itself, 
as we have just said. If therefore that Seed is coagulated and formed 
here, it will be in the human figure, but it will not have the form of 
Angels. How, then, is that Seed fashioned after the images of Angels, 
which is fashioned according to the similitude of men? Moreover, 
when it was spiritual, what need was there for it to descend into the 
flesh? For the flesh needs what is spiritual if it is to begin to be saved, 
that by it it may be sanctified and clarified, and that the mortal may 
be swallowed up of immortality. But to the spiritual there is not any 
need of those things which are here, for we do not make it better, but it 
makes us better.’ 

This Valentinian teaching respecting the Spiritual Seed coming 
within the soul is in harmony with the words: ‘He Himself passing 
through the midst of them’ (iv. 30). In reading Luke’s narrative 
respecting the fishermen we see the action of the Gospel in bringing 
those who preach it, and those who hear it, into close fellowship. In 
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the previous narratives the disciples are in separated couples. They 
might be strangers to each other for aught that appears. Now, how- 
ever, we see them in close union. It would seem as if the whole four 
were becoming as one. Andrew is not separately named. His person- 
ality is virtually absorbed in Simon’s. The principle of union in 
Christian labour, in which men become of one heart, may account for 
this evident drawing together of the disciples in this narrative. They 
are now ‘sharers’ (μετόχοι, verse 7) and ‘ partners’ (κοινωνοὶ, verse 10), 
and they beckon to each other. But all their union, and all their 
success is in Jesus. Until He goes on board Simon’s ship, they have 
been divided and unsuccessful. He causes them to be united and 
prosperous. So is it now. Wecan only be one as we are in Him. If 
we are not in Him we shall have divisions, and shall walk as men. So 
our success will come as we let down the net at His word. 

Just as Christian toilers are here represented as becoming united in 
Jesus, and as having ‘fellowship in furtherance of the Gospel’ (Philip. 
i. 5), so this narrative shows us Jews and Gentiles as brought into 
fellowship through hearing the Gospel. The Gospel is not a class 
message. It is not like the heron, or bird of Diomedes, which, accord- 
ing to Pliny, sang soothingly for Greeks but most shrilly for Barbarians 
(Lib. X., c, lxi.). Paulsays: ‘And He came and preached peace to you 
that were far off, and peace to them that were nigh’ (Ephes. ii. 17). So 
Jesus is here preaching to two classes. He is represented as leading in 
the beginning of this preaching to both Jews and Gentiles. This is a 
new aspect of Christ’s preaching. Matthew shows how the Gospel was 
for both Jews and Gentiles (iv. 16). Mark describes the preaching in 
general terms (i. 14, 15). But it is not until we get to Luke’s narrative 
that we see Christ preaching to Jews and Gentiles at one and the same 
time. This is a marked characteristic of Luke’s narrative. Fellowship 
in the Gospel is here pre-eminent. First the heathen multitude are 
represented as coming in eagerness to Jesus the Divine Preacher and 
the S. Grade. They are said to ‘hear’ the Word of Life. This shows 
that they are coming to the S. Grade. Like Hermas amongst the 
Virgin Graces, they are beginning to feast on the Word of Life in the 
Seed Process. ‘Et dixit mihi “quid ccenasti?’? Et dixi “ccenavi, 
domine, tota nocte verba Domini”’—‘ And He said to me, On what 
hast thou supped? And I said, My Lord, I have supped all night on 
the Word of the Lord’ (Lib. III., Sim. IX., c. xi.). Some may think that 
this chapter militates against the idea of the Inspiration of Hermas. 
But the resting amongst the Virgins is not less likely to be recorded by 
inspiration than events recorded in Solomon’s Song. The Rev. J. 
Knowles and his lamented and devoted wife, who were missionaries in 
Travancore, say in their Annual Report for 1885: ‘The people are 
hungering and thirsting for the Word of Life.’ It is an illustration of 
the uniting tendency of the Gospel that Luke is describing, when Mr. 
Knowles says: ‘When the high-caste people see the Kuravers and 
Vedars sit together in the Church to sing and pray to God, they wonder 
at their unity and friendship ; they say that no religion but Christianity 
makes such different people into one.’ Jesus said that many who were 
last should be first (Matt. xix. 30). It would seem to be an illustration 
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of that principle, that in this narrative of the preaching and its uniting 
influence the Gentiles are first described. Of them we read: ‘Now it 
came to pass (ἐγένετο), while the multitude pressed upon Him, and 
heard the word of God’ (verse 1). It will perhaps be said, Even if it be 
granted that this multitude denotes Gentiles, where is there any allusion 
to Jews? If the reader compare iv. 16, 30, he will see that it was in 
the synagogue that Jesus preached at Nazareth, and it was of them that 
it was said: ‘He Himself (αὐτὸς) passed through the midst of them.’ 
The writer holds that the word ‘synagogue’ is an emblem of what is 
Jewish in its aspect. ‘The allusion in iv. 44, to the proclamation to the 
synagogues of Judzea shows this. ‘The synagogues of Galilee show us 
the Jewish Element as coming to Christianity. When we read of these 
synagogue people, that He Himself went through them, and walked, 
the word αὐτὸς shows the Y. M. Grade. Hence it is not as a Preacher 
that Jesus passes through them. He is not acting in Humble Service. 
He is entering their hearts to walk in them and to be in them an 
indwelling Life. So in this verse we read: καὶ atrds—‘ And He 
Himself was standing by the lake Gennesaret’ (verse 1). The word 
αὐτὸς is again used. It is the expressive and important word which has 
so often shown us the Y. M. Grade. It follows, therefore, that Jesus, 
as He Himself is standing by the lake, is in a different aspect from 
Jesus as acting in Humble Service and preaching. Whenit says: ‘ And 
He saw two ships,’ the word ‘saw’ shows the S. Grade whereon Christ 
is preaching. But this is a distinct grade. ‘Thus Jesus is not standing 
by the lake asa Preacher. He is standing there as on the Y. M. Grade. 
How then is He to be regarded? ‘The writer holds that Jesus here 
represents believing Jews, in whom He is acting, though as yet He is 
not acting in the Seed Process. This is shown by the word ἦν. When 
He came to the baptism, He came as in a class, and He said: ‘It 
becometh us’ (Matt. iii. 15). So He is here standing by the lake as in 
a class. ‘That class is those through whom He has passed, keeping His 
way. They are not only believers in the sense that they believe 
Prophecy, but they are believers in the sense that they are looking to 
Christ as the Lamb of Propitiation. As if to show us that there was a 
class of believers on the Y. M. Grade, who were in special relation to 
Simon Peter, to whom the Gospel of the circumcision was given 
(Gal. ii. 7, 8), we have in verse 9 the phrase: ‘ All those with him’— 
πάντας τοὺς σὺν αὐτῷ. Here the word σὺν shows the Y. M. Grade. 
Hence they had not been with Peter in Humble Service or fishing. 
Nor is it probable that a number likely to be spoken of as ‘all’ would 
have been in the boat. The phrase shows a class of Christian believers, 
and that is what is implied in Jesus Himself being said to stand upon the 
shore. The classes are, as the writer thinks, one and the same. The 
believing Jews might well be astonished at the great ingathering through 
the preaching of the word. ‘Thus while the word ‘ multitude” indicates 
the Gentiles who are beginning to press to hear the word, the phrase 
‘He Himself stood upon the shore,’ relates to that class of believing 
Jews who were accepting Christ as the Lamb of Propitiation, but in 
whom the Seed Process had not yet begun. 

How is it that instead of the sea of Galilee we read now of the Lake 
of Gennesaret ? Of course, on the literal theory, it will be said that the 
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sea of Galilee is the lake of Gennesaret. Josephus speaks of the 
Galilean lake and of the fertile country near it as being alike called 
“Gennesaret.’ But the writer holds that the history in Luke is not 
literal but moral history. ‘There must be a reason for the change from 
the expression ‘ the sea of Galilee’ to the expression ‘the lake of Genne- 
saret.’ First of all, the term ‘lake’ suggests something more limited 
than the term ‘sea.’ Secondly, it is the sentence in which the word αὐτὸς 
occurs which gives occasion for this phrase ‘lake of Gennesaret’ to be 
used. In all the Gospels, the places mentioned in association with 
the Galilean sea are moral symbols. If, as the writer alleges, the 
sentence: ‘And He Himself was standing by the Lake,’ symbolizes 
those whom Simon and Andrew had won for the truth when acting as 
fishers of men, that is believing Jews, then it is almost certain that the 
term ‘lake’ must be in contrasted relation to this class. That is, just 
as ‘the sea of Galilee’ is a symbol of all the wicked as in contrast with 
believing Jews and Gentiles, so the ‘lake of Gennesaret’ is a symbol of 
wicked Jews only, as in contrast with believing Jews. Just as in regard 
to believers on the land, Luke is showing how the Gospel ignores 
distinctions, so in regard to unbelievers both amongst Jews and Gentiles 
he is showing that there is the same ignoring of distinctions. So far as 
this Lake of Gennesaret is concerned, we may conceive of it as a part of 
the Sea of Galilee, but symbolically it is not the whole of it. It is only 
of wicked Jews that it isa symbol. Some think that the word is from 
two Hebrew words, one meaning ‘ garden,’ the other meaning ‘ prince.’ 
Canon Farrar, following Lightfoot, renders it ‘garden of abundance’ 
(‘ Life of Christ,’ Vol. I., p. 174). Some render it: ‘Garden of the 
prince.’ But many of these symbolic names are, as we have seen, 
Greek. So the writer believes that this word is Greek, and that it isa 
compound of the two words: γέννησις, ‘a begetting or producing,’ or 
we might say ‘a race,’ and dpa, or ἀρή, ‘a curse, ruin,’ etc. We might 
render it: ‘that which produces a curse or ruin,’ or, ‘an accursed race.’ 
The spelling of the word in Josephus accords with this derivation: ἡ de 
λίμνη Tevvnoop—‘ But the lake Gennesaret’ (Bel., Lib. III., c. x., 
§ 7). Παρατείνει δὲ τὴν εννησὰρ ὁμώνυμος χώρα---“ Now there ex- 
tends along by the [lake] Gennesaret a district having the same name’ 
(Id., § 8). 

ee boats are by the lake, it would follow, according to this 
symbolism, that they too must be in relation to this class of unbelieving 
Jews. In ‘Matthew’ Jesus says that He will make them fishers of 
men, but He does not say ‘to become fishers of men.’ Mark uses the 
latter expression. The former pertains to Sinaitic fishing, the latter to 
Seed Process Fishing. The disciples might have been successful in the 
former aspect, but not in the latter. The fact that there was a believing 
or Y. M. Grade class in whom Jesus was working, who stood on the shore, 
and who were with Simon (verses 1, 9), shows that in the Sinaitic aspect 
He had fished successfully. Some Jews had believed in Jesus as the 
Lamb of Propitiation. Yet the fact that Peter could say that they had 
laboured all night and taken nothing, shows that they had been un- 
successful. They could not succeed until Jesus came to be the Leader. 
The word ‘toiled’ befits the Seed Process, with its sowing and reaping 
(2 Tim. ii. 6). The disciples were beginning to make sacrifices to reach 
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these unconverted Jews, of whom the lake Gennesaret is a symbol. 
Their boats were by the lake, implying a use of their substance in this 
good work. Not only was their property in use, but they themselves 
were about to undergo a change in official position. Hitherto, either in 
the Sinaitic or Seed Process aspect, they had been fishers of men—that 
is, of Jews who believed in prophecy. But this expression ‘ fishers of 
men’ is subjective. It relates to the official position of those who fish. 
It shows what they aim at, but it does not necessarily involve success. 
A man may become a fisher of men, and be rewarded as such, and yet 
not catch men. But in this narrative of Luke’s, the disciples are not 
merely to be fishers of men, but catchers of men (verse 10), which is a 
higher aspect. The writer thinks that it is in relation to the disciples 
ceasing to be mere fishers of men, that the fishers are said to have gone 
out of the boats. They are not said to forsake the boats. They leave 
them in one aspect to return in another. They leave them as fishers. 
of men, to return to them as ‘catchers of men.’ And because they are 
coming back in the higher aspect, they are now represented as having 
increased purity in their Soul-Saving Works. ‘They are not said to be 
mending their nets, but to be washing their nets (verse 2), What would it 
concern us to know that these disciples were washing literal nets? But 
it concerns us to know that they themselves needed to have works 
increasingly pure, when Jesus was about to turn them from Fishers of 
Men into Catchers of Men. Previously they had the living Seed in 
themselves, according to the promise in Mark’s narrative that they 
should ‘become fishers of men.’ Moreover they had given of their 
substance as the boats show. ‘They had also laboured as Simon’s words. 
to the Saviour show. And yet all had been in vain. Why? Because 
just as it needed Christ to cause them to become fishers of men, so it 
needed Him to cause them to become catchers of men. Toil, and 
sacrifice of substance, and even spiritual excellence, were all in vain 
until He came to work in them and through them. Without Him they 
could do nothing. But now He is coming to make them Catchers of 
Men instead of mere fishers of men, and this purifying, or washing of 
the nets, is a fitting preparation for the success which Jesus is about to: 
give them. Our nets must, above all things, be clean if we want Christ 
to make us successful in winning souls. According to the Hebrew, 
winning souls is a taking of souls (Prov. xi. 30). The imagery accords 
with fishing. ‘And He saw two ships standing by the lake, but the 
fishermen had gone out of them, and were washing their nets’ (verse 2). 
The word ‘saw’ shows that Jesus is acting in Humble Service. 

Now He begins to use the Principle of Godly Service, and the sub- 
stance, or ship, which it has consecrated to His service. These are 
missionary ships as truly as any ‘ John Williams,’ or ‘Star of Peace,’ or 
* Ellangowan,’ sent out by Missionary Societies. They represent pro- 
perty that is being devoted to God’s work. We have now two moral 
classes on land, and two on water, or the restless sea. - He Himself on 
the shore represents believing Jews who are about to hear the Word of 
Life, and the multitude (verse 1) represents Gentiles who are coming to the 
same preaching of life in the Seed Process aspect. ‘Then on the side of 
the water, we have the lake Gennesaret representing wicked Jews, and 
forming a part of that sea of Galilee which represents both Jews and 
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Gentiles. The Saviour is so represented as preaching as that His word 
reaches all the classes. He has the Jews and Gentiles on the shore 
who represent those coming to the Light. Then He only goes out a 
little way from the land. This shows that He does not pass over that 
lake which is a part of the Galilean Sea. In regard to both sides, as 
Jesus speaks distinctions seem to melt away or be swallowed up. We 
have a widening of terms. On the landward side, instead of ‘a multi- 
tude,’ we read of ‘multitudes’ (verse 3), and this more general term, as 
here used, seemis designed to include all on the shore, Jews as well as 
Gentiles. Then on the seaward side the limited word ‘lake’ gives way 
to the wider word ‘deep’ (verse 4), which hardly befits a lake. Τί pro- 
bably indicates the sea of Galilee generally, as symbolic of both wicked 
Jews and wicked Gentiles. It was as fishers of men, or amongst Jews 
only, that they had been toiling in vain. Now, however, the night of 
toil was about to be followed by a joyful morning. A Book entitled 
‘The Night of Toil,’ shows how Mr. Nott and other devoted mission- 
aries laboured for nearly forty years in some islands of the Pacific and 
saw comparatively little result. But joy came to them in the morning 
after the night of toil. The term ‘night,’ as used by Simon, can hardly 
be applied to an era, since it is limited to the time in which they were 
labouring in a particular aspect. Hence it probably indicates a time of 
comparatively resultless labour. Such times are nights of weeping to the 
servants of Christ. ‘And He entered into one of the boats, which was 
Simon’s, and asked him to put out a little from the land’ (verse 3). The 
standpoint from which the Saviour preaches is one within hearing of 
saints, and yet it is amongst sinners, or on this sea. The Gospel has ever 
been so preached as to reach sinners as well as saints. We should have 
lost the spirit of the Gospel before we could turn it into a private 
message to some select and favoured class. It is to be preached to all 
the creation. In addressing those on the landward side the Saviour is 
specially represented as teaching. ‘And He sat down and taught the 
multitudes out of the ship’ (verse 3). The word thus spoken must have 
beer a word of power to all on shore, but Luke deals especially with the 
influence of this word on the seaward side. Jesus had been sowing 
beside all waters, and now precious souls were to be gathered in asa 
result of that scattering of bread upon the waters. When the word had 
been spoken, and not before, the great result began to be seen. ‘And 
when He had left speaking, He said unto Simon, Put out into the 
deep, and let down your nets for a draught’ (verse 4). He speaks to the 
disciple as Simon, until fishes are caught. Then he is recognised as 
Peter as well as Simon (verse 8), though in relation to catching men or 
Jews, the word ‘Simon’ alone is used (verse to). Simon tells of their 
past fruitless labours. Now, however, the word had come in the Seed 
Process, as it was to come to Joseph in Egypt (Matt. ii, 13). At that 
word Simon would let down the net more deeply than it had been let 
down in the Sinaitic Process, and with a better result. Simon, repre- 
senting Godly Service, speaks of Jesus as Master. He is the Lord and 
Manager of all Godly Service. ‘And Simon answered and said, 
Master, we toiled all night and took nothing, but at Thy Word I will 
let down the nets’ (verse 5). 

The words ‘this,’ and ‘ done,’ in verse 6, show the 5. Grade on which 
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the disciples are acting in Service. ‘And when they had this done, 
they inclosed a great multitude of fishes, and their nets were breaking’ 
(verse 6). Wesee how Christ gives us success to the full measure of 
our works, and our ability to receive. The shoal of fishes did not fail, 
but the Soul Saving Works of the Fishermen began to fail. The 
harvest was plentiful, but the labourers were few. We see also how 
success in winning souls, and the needs of Christian service, tend to 
union. Missionaries in heathen lands are generally very sociable. 
Wherever men are having true Christian success they will be ready to 
cry to all good servants of Christ: ‘Come over and help us "Ὁ Whether 
we call on others to help us or not, we are still partners. So James and 
John are partners before Simon calls for them. We must be partners 
since Christ is Master of us all. Whether we recognise each other as 
brethren or not, we are partners in Christ’s service. In times when our 
resources are weak, and nets are breaking, we are apt to forget differ- 
ences, and to unite in love. This was seen to some extent during Mr. 
Moody’s visits to England, and it is seen in many a true revival. ‘And 
they beckoned to the partners in the other ship, that they should come 
and help them. And they came and filled both the boats so that they 
began to sink’ (verse 7). Paul says: ‘As ye are partakers of the 
sufferings, so are ye of the comfort’ (2 Cor. i. 7). Two words are used 
by Luke in reference to partnership, μετόχοι (verse 7), and κοινωνοὶ 
(verse 10). It is the latter word which is especially used of fellowship 
with Simon. The former word indicates a partaking together in any 
duty or toil or blessing, but it does not bear such an inward and 
spiritual aspect as the latter word sometimes bears (Acts ii. 42). Before 
coming together they were partners in toil. After coming together they 
were partners in the sense of being in union and fellowship of heart with 
each other. There is no idea in this passage of a partnership in respect 
to gain or loss of money. 

Christ uses our nets or soul-saving works. He also uses our boats or 
substance. He also uses our labours, bidding us lower the net at His 
word. But when all is done He is straitened in us, and not we in Him. 
Elisha bade the widow borrow vessels not a few, but the vessels failed 
before Elisha’s power to fill them failed (2 Kingsiv. 3). The appetite of 
the five thousand men failed, before the multiplying power of Christ 
failed to increase the bread and fishes (John vi. 13). When all had 
eaten enough, there were twelve baskets of fragments. We are ever 
seeing this lesson illustrated. Our poor cisterns are full long before the 
showers of blessing have ceased to fal). We make our gates too narrow 
for the chariot wheels of the King to pass through. In this fishing it is 
not the power of Christ that fails, or the supply of fishes that fails, it is 
the boats and nets that give way. The actions are too feeble, and the 
substance is given too sparingly. From all parts of the mission field 
come two voices. One tells of the great supply of fishes. The other 
tells of the insufficiency of the boats and the nets. Mr. Knowles, in 
the report already quoted, says: ‘The Mission Chapel, or rather shed, 
for the chapels here are simply sheds, being very old, and having 
become far too small for the congregation. . . . Earnest requests are 
often made by many heathen Kuravers for schools to be established for 
them. Want of proper agents is a great loss to the mission. . . . The 
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field of work is laid open to all preachers. . . . They stretch out their 
hands for help, but the helping hand is weak and feeble.’ Mrs. Knowles 
says: The number of female agents is seven, but there is ample work 
for fourteen if I had them. It is dreadful to hear stories of distress and 
ignorance, and to feel, if I only had a Bible woman there, much of this 
might have been hindered. Constantly we get messages from fresh 
places: Can you not send us a Teacher—can you do nothing for us ? 
Must the answer be No?’ Such statements show that the Church’s 
boats are too weak for the shoal that the Saviour brings to the nets of 
those who labour at His word. 

In the beginning of verse 8 we have the word ‘seeing.’ So it is said: 
‘Lift up thine eyes round about and behold; all these gather them- 
selves together, and come to thee’ (Is. xlix. 18). Paul says: ‘That with 
one accord ye may with one mouth glorify the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ (Rom. xv. 6). So these disciples, in the working of 
the law of Christian union, have but one mouth, and that is Simon’s. 
All speak in him. Just as Mary in Luke’s narrative has a higher moral 
aspect than Mary in Matthew’s narrative of the Incarnation, so there is 
a higher aspect in Luke’s narrative of the call to the fishermen than in 
Matthew’s. It is not that they differ as the Incarnation and Giconomy 
differ. Nevertheless the fishermen in the narratives of Matthew and 
Mark act very mechanically. They do not say anything, and we have 
no references to the Word. But in Luke’s narrative the preachers are 
finding a Spiritual Voice. ‘The tongue of the dumb shall sing, for in 
the wilderness shall waters break out, and streams in the desert’ 
(Is. xxxv. 6). God is opening the lips of His servants that their mouths 
may show forth His praise (Ps. li. 15). In his first speech Simon 
speaks as a fitting representative of Godly Service and Godly Valour, 
that is Simon and Andrew. ‘Master, we toiled all night and took 
nothing, but at Thy word I will let down the nets’ (verse 5). In his 
second speech, which is made after the other two disciples have come to 
help, he speaks as a fitting representative of Godly Conflict and Godly 
Sorrow, or James and John. ‘Simon Peter, when he saw, fell down at 
Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from me, for I am a sinful man O Lord.’ 
That was pre-eminently John speaking in him. The astonishment 
which held John and James is alleged in part as a reason for this 
speaking. The faithful servants of Christ are most apt to be filled with 
humility and a sense of unworthiness when Christ is most blessing 
them. When God gave David a great promise, then David said: ‘Who 
am I, O Lord God, and what is my house, that Thou hast brought me 
thus far? And this was yet a small thing in Thine eyes, Ὁ Lord God, 
but Thou hast spoken also of Thy servant’s house for a great while to 
come’ (2 Sam. vii. 18, 19). If our hearts are right with God, ministerial 
success will humble us rather than make us proud. It caused Peter to 
fall in humility at His Saviour’s knees. Like a man to whom the great 
Light was revealing his own imperfections, he could wish the Light to 
be taken away. He said: Depart from me, and yet he was coming to 
His Saviour’s knees while he was saying Depart. Now that the 
preachers had found a Voice that was to sound on through all the ages, 
it was not wonderful that they felt a little strange in using that Voice. 
It must be remembered that these are the first recorded utterances of 
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the preachers of the cross. Simon’s first word is, ‘ Master’ (verse 5). 
Moses was daunted with the honour done to him, and he said: ‘Oh 
Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore nor since Thou hast spoken 
unto Thy servant, for I am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue’ 
(Exod. iv. 10). So Simon Peter, representing the united band of 
Apostolic Virtues as embodied in Christ’s preachers, speaks and acts as 
if he had no inherent sufficiency in himself for these great things. 
Astonishment not only possesses him. It affects those who are ‘with 
him,’ the believing people on the Y. M. Grade, to whom reference 
has been made. ‘But Simon Peter when he saw, fell down at Jesus’ 
knees, saying, Depart from me, for I am a sinful man O Lord, For he 
was amazed and all that were with him, at the draught of the fishes 
which they had taken, And so were also James and John, sons of 
Zebedee, which were partners with Simon’ (verses 8-10). 

Addressing Himself to*Simon, the Saviour bids him ‘ Fear not.’ 
Even as in this expedition he has been catching wicked men, so he is 
to continue to be one catching ‘men,’ that is believing men, or Jews: 
ἀπὸ τοῦ viv ἀνθρώπους ἔση Cwypov—‘ And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear 
not, from henceforth thou shalt catch men.’ The word ‘catch’ literally 
means ‘ take alive.’ Amongst all classes of Jews and Gentiles, Christians 
are to ply the soul-saving art. All these narratives give prominence to 
the duty of caring for others. In harmony with the nautical aspect of 
these narratives it may be said that for the Church to neglect the 
perishing would be as disgraceful as for a captain on a good ship to 


leave a sinking ship and crew in the time of danger. Whittier writes of 
such an act thus: 


‘Small pity for him—he sailed away 

From a leaking ship in Chaleur Bay— 

Sailed away from a sinking wreck, 

With his own town’s people on her deck ! 

“* Lay by ! lay by !” they called to him, 

But he answered, ‘‘ Sink or swim ! 

Brag of your catch of fish again !” 

And off he sailed through the fog and rain ! 
Old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart, 

By the women of Marblehead. 


‘““ Hear me, neighbours !” at last he cried, 

“‘ What to me is this noisy ride ἢ 

What is the shame that clothes the skin, 

To the nameless horror that lives within ? 

Waking or sleeping I see a wreck, 

And hear a cry from a reeling deck, 

Hate me and curse me—I only dread 

The hand of God, and the face of the dead !” 
Said old Floyd Ireson, for his hard heart, 
Tarred and feathered and carried in a cart, 

By the women of Marblehead.’ 


The fishes taken from this sea of Wicked Humanity are naturally taken 
to the shore on which those who are coming to the truth are found. 
The next work of the disciples will be amongst those on shore, and 
they now leave all to follow Christ, and do His will. ‘And when they 


had brought their ships to the land, they left all, and followed Him’ 
(verse 11). 


DEMONIACAL POSSESSION. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
MATTHEW IV. 23-25, ETC 


IN the first three Gospels, we find narratives relating to demons in close 
connection with narratives that relate to the preaching of the Gospel. 
It is especially to those accounts of demoniacal possession which are in 
connection with narratives already considered that the writer wishes to 
refer. It is not his intention to consider all the narratives in the 
Gospels that relate to this subject. To do so would be comparatively 
needless. Inasmuch as we have, in the earlier portions of the three 
Gospels, several narratives of demoniacal possession, and as one of these 
narratives, that relating to demons entering swine, is as important and 
full as any Scriptural account that deals with the subject, we may fairly 
infer that the principles of interpretation which apply to these earlier 
cases, will be capable of application to all cases of demoniacal possession 
that are recorded in Scripture. Dr. Huxley, in his controversy with 
Dr. Wace (‘Nineteenth Century,’ 1889), shows a special dislike to the 
narrative of what he, in his poor scorn, calls: ‘the Gadarene bedevil- 
ment of the swine.’ 

There has been in the past, and is now, much variety of opinion 
respecting the nature of those demons that are said, in Scripture, to have 
been cast out, and also respecting the nature of the process generally 
spoken of as the casting out of devils. Lactantius writes as if, in his 
own time, demons by the multitude (‘omnis damonum cohors ’) were 
cast out of men through the sign of the cross. He says that when they 
have entered into men’s bodies, they are annulled by the name of 
Christ and the sign of His passion, and, ‘tortured and vexed’ (‘ extorti 
et excruciati’), they confess themselves to be demons, and yield to that 
God who is chastizing them (Epit., c. li). He gives no evidence that 
would satisfy a commission of Scientific inquiry. He does not say that 
the demons are made visibly manifest. His words suggest superstition, 
and old ideas of witchcraft, rather than sober truth. Minucius Felix says 
that when they are adjured by the true and only God, demons either spring 
out (‘exiliunt’) forthwith or vanish (‘evanescunt’) gradually, the faith 
of him who is afflicted by them helping in this cure (p. 31). He speaks 
of these demons as dwelling in the minds of the ignorant, and suggesting 
the shameful calumnies which were current respecting Christians. So 
he refers to them as causing diseases—‘ Morbos fingunt.’ Some writers 
resolve the casting out of demons into a moral change. Thus Heng- 
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stenberg (John., II., p. 206), Lange, and others, regard Mary Magdalene 
as having seven demons cast out in the sense that she was delivered 
from the curse of sin, and the tumult of her emotional nature. Many 
people now hold the view held and defended by Dr. Lardner. He says 
that it is ‘very probable that the afflictions which those laboured under, 
who, among the Jews, were said to have a demon or unclean spirit, were 
mere bodily distempers and indispositions’ (Vol. IL, p. 488). Dr. 
Lardner quotes Origen (In Matt, Tom. XIII., chap..i p. 311), 
Plotinus (Enn. II., Lib. IX., c. xiv.), and Philostorgius (Lib. VIIL., 
c. x.) to show that some physicians, in these early times, regarded de- 
moniacal possession as a mere bodily distemper, not caused by evil 
spirits at all. Farmer, who holds the same view, says: ‘ It was necessary 
for Christ and His Apostles to use common language on the subject of 
possessions, just as they do in other instances when they say that the 
sun rose and set, and that he runs a race, and that God lays the founda- 
tion of the earth’ (‘ Miracles,’ p. 400). Mr. Reynolds, in his ‘Super- 
natural in Nature’ (p. 283), intimates that it is possible that literal 
demons may have occasioned bodily afflictions. He says: ‘ How far 
demoniacal malignity introduced or magnified suffering in the earthly 
animal world, Scripture does not reveal. ... The fall of Angels, and 
their evil influence on men, must not be put away as poetical and 
figurative. There is meaning, and that of a most awful character.’ 

Another view is that these demons which Jesus cast out were the 
departed souls of evil men, who were allowed by God to inhabit and 
trouble the souls of living men. This was the view of demoniacal 
possession held by Josephus. Ta yap καλούμενα δαιμόνια, ταῦτα δὲ 
πονηρῶν ἐστιν ἀνθρώπων πνεύματα, τοῖς ζῶσιν εἰσδυόμενα Kal κτείνοντα 
τοὺς βοηθείας μὴ τυγχάνοντας (Bel., Lib. VII., c. vi., § 3)—‘ For what 
are called demons are the spirits of wicked men, which enter into the 
living, and destroy those who do not meet with help.’ Justin Martyr 
speaks of: οἱ ψυχαῖς ἀποθανόντων λαμβανόμενοι καὶ ῥιπτοῦμενοι, ous 
δαιμονολῆπτους καὶ μαίνομενους καλοῦσι πάντες (Apol. 1., Lib. IL)— 
‘Those seized and cast down by the souls of the dead, whom all call 
demoniacs and madmen.’ Dr. Lardner, who quotes the foregoing pas- 
sages, thinks that this meaning of the word ‘demon’ may attach to such 
passages as 1 Cor. x. 20: ‘They sacrifice to demons, not to God.’ In 
former times departed spirits, and especially of wicked men, were 
commonly supposed to revisit ‘the glimpses of the moon,’ and to cause 
terror, and inflict injury. It was an ancient opinion that the souls of 
the dead sometimes entered into beans—‘ Quoniam mortuorum animze 
sint in ea’ (Plin., Lib. XVIII, c. xxx.). For this reason some would 
not eat beans. It was thought that, in the bean-flower, letters betoken- 
ing sorrow could be traced—‘ In flore ejus literee lugubres reperiantur’ 
(Id.). The name ‘bogghart,’ sometimes having the form ‘bug,’ was 
given to nightly terrors, supposed to be occasioned by evil spirits. An 
old Version of the Bible renders Ps. xci. 5: ‘Thou shalt not be afraid 
for the Bug by night.’ Spenser writes : 


‘Fach trembling leafe and whistling wind they heare, 
As ghastly Bug, does greatly them affeare.’ 
(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. II., cant, ili.) 
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With increasing light the boggharts are passing away as the witches 
have passed. ‘They cannot be appealed to as affording any explanation 
of demoniacal mysteries. 

A kindred view to that just named is, that demons were Satanic 
spirits or messengers of Satan, but that they were not departed souls. 
Byron, in his Drama, ‘ Heaven and Earth,’ represents demons as saying 
of themselves : 


* There is not one who hath not left a throne 
Vacant in heaven, to dwell in darkness here, 
Rather than see his mates endure alone.’ 


In the same Drama, he alleges that demons may ultimately be saved : 


‘Where man no more can fall as once he fell, 
And even the very demons shall do well.’ 


The Rev. Walter Scott argues that there may be many orders of rational 
creatures far superior to us, and that, if such beings fell, they might, in 
a spirit of malevolence, endeavour to involve their fellow-creatures in a 
condition like their own (Exist. of Evil Spirits, Lect. I.). 

In the chapter of Josephus just quoted, that writer gives a somewhat 
absurd account of a plant called Badpa, from the place where it grew. 
He says that this plant, when obtained in a particular way, will cast out 
the demons. This is the ‘relief’ which he speaks of as saving from 
death: αὕτη ταχέως ἐξελαύνει, καὶ ἐάν προσενεχθῇ μόνον τοῖς νοσοῦσι--- 
‘This will quickly drive out [the spirit], if only it be administered to 
those who are afflicted.’ Milton, in his ‘Comus,’ writes of the dark- 


leaved Hzemony, which is 
“ΟΥ̓ sovran use 
’Gainst all enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp, 
Or ghastly furies’ apparition.’ 


Even Wetstein, alluding to the fear which the demoniac from the tomb 
showed respecting Christ, supposes that he ‘ was afraid of being beaten 
or bound, or having some ungrateful purgative administered to him.’ 
It may be owing to this idea of demons fearing, that Clem. Alex. 
inquires whether the gods perspire like the race of demons—z6repov 
διαπνεῖται ὡς τὸ τῶν δαιμόνων γένος (Strom., Lib. VIL, p. 717). While 
amongst heathen people spells and charms and incantations have often 
been used in order to expel what were thought to be demons, Christians 
have mostly resorted to prayer, to the utterance of Christ’s name, and to 
the sign of the cross, for a like purpose. They have believed that 
demons were only to be cast out by Divine power, and not by medicinal 
means. 

For several reasons the writer holds that the narratives of demoniacal 
possession are not according to literal history. 

1. Among the many plagues by which the human race is now afflicted, 
there is not, in any enlightened community a recognition of demoniacal 
possession. Down to comparatively recent times, in some religious 
communities, the belief in demons still lingered. Jeremy Taylor says: 
‘If thou beest assaulted with an unclean spirit, trust not thyself alone, 
but run forth into company whose reverence and modesty may suppress, 
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or whose society may divert, thy thoughts’ (‘Holy Living’). George 
Fox says in his Journal (p. 157): “1 cast mine eye upon a woman, and 
discerned an unclean spirit in her. ... ‘The Lord had given me a 
spirit of discerning, by which I many times saw the states and condi- 
tions of people, and could try their spirits.’ Wesley’s view on the 
subject virtually merges possession by demons into possession by Satan. 
Many passages in his ‘ Journals’ show what faith he had in supernatural 
action. A cloud darkens the sky in answer to prayer when the sun is 
shining too full upon him through a window as he preaches. In his 
Sermon on Mark ix. 38, 39, he says: ‘ It is, therefore, an unquestionable 
truth that the god and prince of this world still possesses all who know 
not God. Only the manner wherein he possesses them now differs from 
that wherein he did it of old time. Then he frequently tormented their 
bodies as well as their souls, and that openly, without any disguise : 
now he torments their souls only (unless in some rare cases), and that 
as covertly as possible. . . . Yet, if we may credit historians, there are 
countries, even now, where he works as openly as aforetime. But why 
in savage and barbarous countries only? Why not in Italy, France, or 
England? For a very plain reason ; he knows his men, and he knows 
what he hath to do with each. To Laplanders he appears barefaced, 
because he is to fix them in superstition and gross idolatry. But with 
you he is pursuing a different point. He is to make you idolize your- 
selves, to make you wiser in your own eyes, than God Himself, than all 
the Oracles of God.’ In thus writing, Wesley, without intending it, is 
giving a practical adhesion to the Gnostic and Scriptural view that there 
are two kinds of sin, Fleshly Wickedness and Spiritual Wickedness. 
The Rey. J. Cook, in his Lecture on ‘ Advanced Thought in Germany,’ 
says that he heard Professor Christlieb teach his Theological Students 
that ‘demoniacal possession is a modern fact.’ 

While, however, many believe that a personal Satan works in men, 
and while some believe that he has personal evil spirits to aid him, no 
men who are accustomed to examine human infirmities in the light of 
scientific teaching, believe that some of the diseases which now afflict 
men’s bodies, or that epilepsy and insanity are caused by demons. 
Medical science recognises no such disease. ‘There is no human 
infirmity lying outside the purely moral realm, which is not capable of 
being assigned to some human or natural cause. 

2. Even if we admit that eighteen hundred years ago personal demons 
afflicted men, though they afflict them no longer, we bring the intelli- 
gence of the Inspired Writers into question, and that for the following 
reason : It is just amongst ignorant and barbarous people that we find 
such views of demoniacal possession now held, as are alleged to have 
been held and described by the Apostles. If, then, we pity the ignor- 
ance of men who, in the present day, hold such views, it is not easy or 
consistent to commend Apostles for that which we pity in Hindus. Mr. 
Knowles, of Travancore, writes: ‘ Abraham was the chief man of the 
Kuravers when he was a heathen. He was a devil-dancer, and a man 
who drives away devils. The heathen Kuravers never attend cases of 
small-pox through fear of being afflicted by evil spirits. They believe 
that their influential men, or Urdlies, have power over the movements of 
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evil spirits, to send them to any one with whom they have a grudge, 
and to recall them whenever they like.’ Missionaries from many parts 
of the world testify to a like dread of demons amongst heathen tribes. 
It is a kindred feeling to that which leads Lysias to speak of the 
bereaved as having been bereft by the Demon (‘ De Invalido’). When 
the heathen tribes become Christianized, and worship God, they begin 
to disregard demons. It is strange that their faith in Christianity should 
thus be connected with the loss of faith in demons, and yet that the 
Founders of Christianity should be supposed to have taught views 
respecting demons, which, in their leading outlines, have great resem- 
blance to the views of demonology held by the heathen. 

3. The belief in personal demons is very closely allied to similar 
superstitious practices to those which are associated with a belief in 
witchcraft. As the world is rapidly losing faith in witchcraft, so it is to 
be expected that it will lose faith in personal demons. In the days of 
Cotton Mather, the good name of American Puritanism was tarnished 
through its cruelty in respect to witchcraft. Even though belief in 
demoniacal possession may not be as associated with cruel practices as 
belief in witchcraft, the two things have much in common. Both 
involve belief in a personal Satan. Both are allied to superstitious 
rites, and necessitate an ignoring of the connection between causes and | 
their ordinary effects. In speaking of the plant that casts out demons 
Josephus says : ‘ Its colour is like that of flame, and towards the evening 
it sends out a ray like lightning, it is not easily taken by such as would 
do it, but recedes from their hands, nor will yield itself to be taken 
quietly, until either the urine of a woman, or the menstrual blood, be 
poured upon it, nay, even then, it is certain death to those that touch 
it, unless any one take and hang the root itself down from his hand, and 
50 carry it away. It may also be taken another way without danger, 
which is this: They dig a trench quite round about it till the hidden 
part of the root be very small, they then tie a dog to it, and when the 
dog tries hard to follow him that tied him, this root is easily plucked up, 
but the dog dies immediately, as if it were instead of the man that takes 
the plant away, nor after this need anyone be afraid of taking it into 
their hands’ (Bel., Lib. VI., c. iii.). The superstition manifested in 
this account is akin to that indicated in the preparations of such per- 
scriptions as are named in the account of the witches in Macbeth, or in 
some medical prescriptions of the time of Pliny. Sir Walter Scott, in 
his ‘ Demonology’ (p. 13), quotes from an account given by Mr. Peter 
Walker, of a multitude of people believing that about the Crossford 
Boat, two miles beneath Lanark, for several afternoons together, ‘there 
were showers of bonnets, hats, guns, and swords, which covered the 
trees and the grounds, companies of men in arms marching in order 
upon the river side, companies meeting companies, going all through 
each other, and then all falling to the ground and disappearing.’ In 
1633, at Lancaster Assizes, seventeen persons were found guilty on 
evidence like the following (it may be added that they were subse- 
quently reprieved) : ‘On the roth of February, 1633, Edmund Robinson, 
son of Edmund Robinson, of Pendle, eleven years of age, deposed on 
oath, before two of his majesty’s justices of the peace by whom he was 
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examined, respecting the great meeting of witches at Pendle, that whilst 
he was gathering bullets he saw two greyhounds, the one black, and the 
other brown, running over the field towards him. He thought them to 
belong toa person whom he knew. When they came near him they 
fawned on him, and in the meantime a hare rising very near him, he 
thought he would have some sport with them, but he found they would 
not run after her. Being angry at this, he tied them to a bush and beat 
them, when, to his surprise, instead of the black greyhound, the wife of 
a neighbour whom he knew, started up, and, instead of the brown one, 
a little boy whom he knew not. Being terrified at this, he attempted to 
run away, but the woman prevented him, and offered him a shilling not 
to tell what he had seen. This he refused to promise, and even called 
her a witch. Being angry at this, she pulled something like a bridle out 
of her pocket, which she threw over the head of the little boy who had 
at first appeared in the form of the brown greyhound, and he became a 
horse. ‘Then, immediately, the woman mounted the horse, seized 
Robinson, and took him before her to a new house, about a quarter of 
a mile off, where there were collected about sixty persons, roasting meat 
before a good fire. A young woman whom he knew, offered him some 
of the meat, and also some drink, which he refused to take, saying it 
was naught. Soon after this, some of the company going into a barn, 
he followed them, where he saw six of them kneeling and pulling six 
ropes which were fastened to the top of the barn; soon after he saw 
smoking flesh, lumps of butter and milk, as it were, flying from the said 
ropes, and falling into basins, which were placed under the ropes. 
After these had done, six others took their places and went through the 
same process. All the while they made such ugly faces that the boy 
was frightened and ran away. ‘Two of the witches ran after him, and 
would have caught him, had not two horsemen luckily come up at the 
time. But he knew one witch to be Soind’s wife. And that after 
this he saw this same Soind’s wife sitting on a cross-piece of wood in his 
father’s chimney, and that, when he called her to come down, she 
immediately vanished out of his sight. After this he met with a boy 
with whom he quarrelled and fought, but finding the boy too much for 
him, he looked down and saw that his antagonist had a cloven foot, 
which so terrified him that he gave up the contest’ (Scott’s ‘ Exist. of 
Evil Spirits,’ p. 182). Were any youth in the present day to make such 
statements he would either be punished for untruthfulness, or sent to an 
asylum as deranged. Yet the idea of a literal demoniacal possession is 
but a species of the genus to which pertain all the traditions of Wraiths, 
Warlocks, Second Sight, the Evil Eye, Spiritualism, etc. The entire 
system is so discredited that we cannot well think that inspired 
Apostles lent any countenance to it. The system of using holy water 
is, in part, a relic of the ancient and pagan system by which certain 
lustrations were supposed to be a charm against demons. In the Book 
of Tobit (vi. 7), Azaria, the Angel, tells Tobit that, if man or woman be 
troubled with a demon or evil spirit, the heart and liver of a certain fish, 
if burnt before the person afflicted, will, by its smoke, cause the demon 
to flee. In this way Tobit causes the demon to flee from the ‘seven 
times wedded maid,’ into the upper parts of Egypt (viii. 3). 
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4. There is a naturalness in the recognition of evil spirits by those 
persons in whose presence Jesus wrought these cures which is contrary 
to all ordinary experience. Usually, a belief in demons is associated 
with mystery and superstition, such as deserve pity or censure. More- 
over, as a general rule, those who believe in demons dread them. But 
we have no hint in Scripture that the demons, as such, were dreaded by 
the people generally, though men might dread the violence of those 
possessed. In no case does Christ or His Apostles blame the people 
for a belief in demons. They appear to know when a demon is in any- 
one. The Syrophcenician woman asked Jesus to cast a demon out of 
her daughter (Mark vii. 26). Jesus did not say that she was in error in 
thinking that her daughter had a demon. He said: ‘The demon is 
gone out of thy daughter’ (verse 29). So, when she came to her house, 
she is said to have found the child upon the bed, and the demon gone 
out (verse 30). Jesus likewise intimates that ordinary Jews could cast 
out demons. ‘By whom do your sons cast them out? (Matt. xii. 27). 
We cannot well think that Jesus is referring to such superstitious ideas 
of demons as prevailed amongst the heathen, and which are now dis- 
credited. But if not, then it may be said that neither before the time 
of Christ, nor since the time of Christ, has there been a demoniacal era 
like that described in the New Testament, or such modes of casting out 
demons as were followed by Christ and His Apostles. It is, to some 
extent, a corroboration of this, that the Old Testament says nothing 
about the casting out of demons. Satan is said to have troubled Job, 
and an evil spirit from God is said to have left Saul when David played 
on the harp (1 Sam. xvi. 23), but we have seen reason to think that such 
narratives pertain to a moral and not a literal realm. Mention is made 
of those who have familiar spirits, but they are named with discredit 
(Is. viii. 19). Irenzeus, speaking of God, says: ‘ Altissimi et Omnipo- 
tentis appellationi omnia subjecta sunt ; et hujus invocatione etiam ante 
adventum Domini nostri salvabantur homines, et 4 spiritibus nequissimis 
et ἃ deemoniis universis, et ab apostasia universa ; non quasi vidissent 
eum terreni spiritus aut deemones, sed ctim scirent quoniam est, qui est 
super omnia Deus, cujus et invocationem tremebant, et tremit universa 
creatura, et principatus, et potentia, et omnis subjecta virtus’ (Lib. IL, 
c. v.)—‘To the name of the Most High and Omnipotent One all things 
are subject, and by the invocation of this name, even before the coming 
of our Lord, men were saved [from sins], and from most wicked spirits, 
and from all demons, and from all apostasy. Not as if terrestrial spirits 
or demons had seen Him, but when they knew that it is He who is God 
over all, they trembled when He was invoked; and every creature, and 
principality, and power, and subject virtue trembles.’ It is evident, 
from this passage, that Irenzeus believed that demons were sometimes 
cast out before Christ came. But where is the evidence of this? From 
the very nature of the case, it is incapable of proof. According to the 
New Testament, demons are sometimes called spirits. But a spirit is 
invisible. And mortal eyes cannot see what is invisible. ‘They cannot 
see when a spirit comes in, or when it goes out. We can only make 
inferences from bodily changes. The Divine name might be invoked, 
and spiritual benefit might be derived therefrom. But where is the 
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evidence that the particular benefit consisted in the departure of personal 
demons? Wesley writes : 
‘Jesus, the name high over all, 
In hell, or earth, or sky, 
Angels and men before it fall, 
And devils fear and fly.’ 
It is true that salvation is in that name, and in dependence upon it we 
may overcome all forms of wickedness, but that does not prove that one 
advantage we derive from it is in its causing personal demons in men to 
tremble, and then to flee. It is not uncommon for men to say that 
there was probably a special activity of evil spirits in the time of Jesus, 
in order that His power over them might thereby be the more mag- 
nified. But, as Lardner says in answer to this suggestion: ‘It does not 
suit the histories related in the Gospels, for these cases do not there appear 
to be extraordinary, but are looked upon by everybody as ordinary and 
usual things. No one expresseth a surprise that such people are brought 
to Jesus. His enemies never mention it as a reproach and dishonour to 
Him that their country was then infested with evil spirits.’ 

5. It is mentioned as a wonderful display of power that Christ could 
command unclean spirits (Mark 1. 27). But the ordinary ideas respect- 
ing those who cast out demons do not thus exalt the men who claim 
this power. We read of ‘strolling Jews, exorcists’ (Acts xix. 13), a 
phrase which shows it to be literally improbable that men would have 
been so mightily impressed by seeing a Galilean Teacher cast out 
demons whom they could not see depart, and whose depattiite could 
only be indicated to them by physical changes. 

Further particular reasons deducible from separate τ τ: of de- 
moniacal possession, and not applicable to all such narratives, may be 
considered subsequently, when we examine some of the narratives. 
We may, however, add to the foregoing some of the reasons alleged by 
Dr. Lardner why we should not believe that Christ cast out personal 
demons. He says: ‘ We find not any instances of possessions by good 
Angels, or other good spirits. Why, then, should possessions by evil 
spirits be allowed of? Can it be reasonable to suppose that Divine 
Providence would permit evil spirits to have more power to do evil than 
others have to do good? Possession by evil is a thing in itself absurd 
and impossible, at the least unreasonable and improbable, and not to 
be supposed unless there be clear and full proof of it. Which I think 
there is not. Real possessions seem inconsistent with the goodness of 
God.’ He says that some of the persons afflicted appear to have been 
honest, virtuous persons, and some had been afflicted from childhood, 
before they could have committed great transgression. ‘ Another argu- 
ment against possession arises from the manner in which the persons 
said to have unclean spirits speak of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
incredible that any unclean spirits should cheerfully bear testimony to 
Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God. All those persons who are spoken 
of as having demons, or an unclean spirit, had some bodily indisposition. 
Nor does it appear clearly from their history that there was anything 
beside such indisposition.’ 

The writer quotes these views of Dr. Lardner without accepting them. 
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He holds that the theory of bodily infirmities, or mental diseases, con- 
stituting demoniacal possession, is irreconcilable with the Scriptural 
Narratives. ‘The transference to the swine, the speeches by demons, 
the connection of demons with Satan, and many other facts conflict 
with this view. 

In coming to the more positive aspects of this subject we may con- 
sider : 

τ. In what sense the word ‘ demon’ is to be understood. 

First, the word is used of the Supreme Governor of the Universe : 
Καὶ ΤἸ]λάτων δὲ τὸν τοῦ πάντος Κυβερνήτην μέγιστον δαίμονα ὠνόμασεν--- 
“ Plato also called the Ruler of all things the Greatest Demon’ (J. Polluc. 
Onom., 1. i., ὃ 1, Plat. Polit., T. IL, p. 272, Serran.). Arrianus says that 
when we shut the door and think ourselves alone, ‘God is within, and 
He is our Demon’—6 Θεὸς ἔνδον ἐστὶ, καὶ ὁ ὑμέτερος δαίμων ἐστὶ (In 
Fipict:, Lib, 1-. c.. xiv.). 

Secondly, the word has a meaning closely allied with the foregoing, in 
which it answers to our word ‘Providence.’ Like that word it thus 
suggests not only Divine personality, but Divine action. Nor does it 
necessarily mean ‘ foreknowledge,’ just as our word ‘ Providence,’ while, 
by derivation, meaning ‘foreknowledge,’ does not always mean ‘ fore- 
knowledge.’ Βαβυλῶνος δὲ ταύτης. ἥντινα εἶδε πόλεων τῶν τότε μεγίστην 
ἥλιος, οὐδὲν ἔτι ἦν εἰ μὴ τεῖχος, καθὰ καὶ Τίρυνθος τῆς ἐν τῇ ᾿Αργολίδι, 
ταῦτα μὲν ἐποίησεν ὁ δαίμων εἶναι τὸ μηδέν (Pausan., Lib. VIIL., c. xxxiii.) 
—‘ But of this Babylon, which the sun once looked upon as the greatest 
of cities, nothing was left but a wall, as is the case also with the city 
Terens in Argolis. ‘The demon has made these things to be nought.’ 
So Pindar, speaking of changes of fortune, says : 

τὰ δ᾽ οὐκ ἐπ᾽ ἀνδράσι κεῖται" δαίμων δὲ παρίσχει. 
(Βγ Ville roan) 
‘ But these things are not at our disposal ; the Demon gives them.’ 


When two brothers kill each other, they are said to have ‘a common 
demon ᾿---ὁ δαίμων κοινὸς (ASschyl., Sept., verse 808). 

In harmony with the application of this word to Providence, or the 
Power that rules destiny, it became a custom to use forms of the word 
in the sense of ‘fortunate,’ or ‘lucky,’ or ‘ coming by Divine visitation.’ 

ἴστω γὰρ ἐν τούτῳ πεδίλῳ δαιμόνιον πόδ᾽ ἔχων 
Σωστράτου υἱός. 
(Pind., Olymp., VI., v. 8.) 
‘Let the son of Sostratus know that he has his fortunate foot in this sandal.’ 


So Pindar speaks of ‘dzemonian fears’ (δαιμονίοισι φόβοις, Nem., IX, 
verse 27), ‘dsemonian virtues’ (δαιμονίαις ἀρέταις, Nem., I., verse 9). 
In this use, the word naturally came to be applied to property. 
ZEschylus is virtually giving us the fable of the dog and the shadow 
when he says : 

pee τις 
ὑπερφρονήσας τὸν παρόντα δαίμονα, 
ἄλλων ἐρασθεὶς, ὄλβον ἐκχέῃ μέγαν. 

(Pers., vv. 820-822.) 

‘Lest any one, having disdained the Demon that is present, and ardently longing 
for other [demons], squander great wealth.’ 

VOL. V. 28 
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Thirdly, the word is applied to the gods generally. The Sept., in 
Ps. xcvi. 5, reads: Ὅτι πάντες οἱ θεοὶ τῶν ἐθνῶν δαιμόνια---“ For all the 
gods of the heathen are demons.’ Origen uses a similar phrase (Cont. 
Cels., Lib. VII., c. Ixv.). Proclus speaks of Zeus as: ‘One Demon ’— 
εἷς δαίμων (Orph., Apos., vi.). Orpheus speaks of Zeus, Adonis, Leuco- 
thea, Demeter, etc., as demons (Hy., xl. lvi., lxxiii., Ixxiv.). Cyprian 
says of Plato: ‘Et, unum Deum servans, ceteros angelos vel daemonas 
dicit’—‘ And, while serving one God, he says that there are other 
angels or demons’ (De Idol. Vanit.). Minucius Felix writes: ‘Ipse 
Saturnus, et Serapis, et Jupiter, et quidquid demonum colitis’ (Oct., 
p. 31)—‘Saturn himself, and Serapis, and Jupiter, and whatever demon 
you worship.’ Isocrates says: ‘ Honour the demon (τὸ δαίμονιον) at all 
times, but especially with the city. Thus thou wilt appear to be abiding 
in the laws while sacrificing to the gods’ (Parain., p. 10). In this sense, 
it is applied to deified objects, as when Anaxandrides says that an 
Egyptian reckons an eel as the greatest demon (Athenzus, Lib. VIL., 
c. lv.). Pemptides says: ‘Once, in Egypt, I saw two neighbours 
quarrelling. A serpent came creeping into the road, and they both 
called it ‘Good Demon” (ἀγαθὸν δαίμονα), each thinking fit to claim it 
as his own’ (Plut., Amator., c. xi.). We may class, under this head, 
those instances in which the term ‘demons’ was applied to the statues 
of gods. Aschylus speaks of such δαίμονες ἀντήλιοι, or sun-facing 
statues or demons (Agam., verse 502). 

Fourthly, and more commonly, the word is applied to deified heroes, 
who have a nature, part human, and part Divine. Such demigods may 
be good, or they may be evil. Moreover some of them are supposed 
to rise to the rank of proper gods, named in the preceding class. 
Plutarch says: ‘They think better who suppose that the things recorded 
of Typhon, and Osiris, and Isis, are not the sufferings of either gods or 
men, but of great demons (δαιμόνων μεγάλων), whom also Plato, and 
Pythagoras, and Xenocrates, and Chrysippus, following the old sayings 
concerning gods (GeoAdyors), say to be mightier than men, and far 
exceeding our nature in strength, but having a divinity that was not 
unmixed and unweakened, but sharing in the nature of a soul, and 
sense-perception of a body, and in the experience of pleasure and pain ; 
and the affections arising from these changes disturbed them, some 
more, some less. For, as in men, so also in demons, there are differ- 
ences of good and evil. For the deeds of the Giants and Titans are 
sung by the Greeks, and some of the lawless deeds of Saturn, and the 
contests of the Python with Apollo, and the flight of‘ Dionysus, and the 
wanderings of Demeter, do not fall short of the deeds of Osiris and 
Typhon, and there are others of whom all may freely hear from mytholo- 
gists... . But this [Iris] and Osiris, changing, through virtue, from 
good demons into gods (ἐκ δαιμόνων ἀγαθῶν δι’ ἀρετῆς εἰς θεοὺς μετα- 
βάλοντες), as afterwards Hercules and Dionysus, have not, through the 
change, mingled honours of gods and demons in every place, but 
amongst those who are over the earth and under the earth they are 
most mighty’ (De Isid. et Osir., cc. xxv.-xxvii.). Cyprian, apparently, 
classes the deified A‘sculapius, Hercules, Apollo, Romulus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Juno, Diana, and many others, with demons. ‘Hos et poéte 
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dzemonas norunt’ (De Idol. Van., c. iv.) —‘ These the poets also recog- 
nise as demons.’ He thinks that all the so-called gods are but deified 
kings (c. i.). Jupiter’s sepulchre was shown in Crete, a fact to which 
several writers against the heathen gods allude (Id.). To this class of 
demons may be assigned those more localized deities which in Pausanias 
and other writers are sometimes associated with particular places, 
especially wells. We sometimes, in like manner, speak of the genius 
of the place, referring to some imaginary presiding demon. Minucius 
Felix speaks of a ‘Genium, id est, demonem’ (Oct., p. 33)—‘ Genius, 
that is, a Demon.’ 

Fifthly, the word is sometimes used in a sense in which it is uncertain 
whether it relates to departed souls or to a distinct class of spirits. ‘The 
common idea is that a demon is an evil Satanic spirit, not a departed 
soul. Yet this use of the word is one of the least defensible if we are 
to be guided by ancient usage. Deified heroes had once been men. 
εἶναι τε πάντα τὸν ἀὲρα ψύχων ἔμπλεων" καὶ τουτοῦς δαίμονας “ΠΕ καὶ ἥρωας 
νομίζεσθαι" καὶ ὑπὸ τουτῶν πέμπεσθαι ἀνθρὼποις τοὺς τε ὄνειρους, καὶ τὰ 
σημεῖα νόσου τε καὶ ὑγιείας (Diog. Laert. in Vit. Pythag.)—‘ And that all 
the air is full of souls, and that these are supposed to be demons and 
heroes, and that, by these, dreams, and the signs of health and sickness, 
are sent to men.’ Some Christian writers, as Athenagoras (Apol., 
p. 28, B.), speak of the angels that fell from heaven as filling land and 
sea, and refer to the souls of the giants who are about the world as 
‘wandering demons’ (πλανώμενοι δαίμονες). Minucius Felix speaks of 
a class of demons as deceitful and wandering spirits, brought down from 
a celestial state by worldly lusts (Oct., p. 29). He refers, also, to the 
theory of Hostanes that there are terrestrial demons (‘dzmonas ter- 
renos ’) wandering about, who are enemies to man. ‘These he identifies 
with the demons of which Plato speaks, that are midway between 
corporeal and incorporeal. But outside Christian circles, in which the 
writer holds that the ideas respecting Satan and his Angels were 
erroneous through literalism, it would be difficult to prove that the 
ancients recognised a class of demons who were evil spirits, and yet not 
heathen gods, or personified Qualities, or departed souls. ‘Tertullian 
identifies what the heathen called Angels and demons, with their gods 
(Apol., c. xxili.). The heathen had nothing i in their theolog gy answering 
to the view that ‘myriads of noble and glorious beings have transformed 
themselves by their wilful rebellion against their Maker and Sovereign, 
into the most guilty, depraved, and wretched creatures in the universe, 
and that they are constantly labouring, with all the craft and energy 
which their powers and malice can put in requisition, to render the 
whole human race as criminal and miserable as they are themselves’ 
(Scott on Evil Spirits, Lect. I.). The legends respecting the ‘Titans 
do not imply all that is implied in the statement that ‘it requires the 
perversion, the utter depravation, of an Angel, to make a devil, of an 
archangel to produce the prince of the devils’ (Id., Lect. III.). Clem. 
Alex., in one passage, uses the word ‘demons’ to denote ‘those in- 
censed and agitated "---ἐκπαθῶν τε καὶ ἐμπαθῶν (Strom., Lib. II., p. 377)- 
In this case he may be applying the word to living men. In Strom., 
Lib. VI., p. 631, he writes: ‘Some say that pestilence, and hail, and 
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tempests, and similar things, not only arise from material perturbation, 
but from certain demons or Angels that are not good. ... But some 
think that it is immaterial whether we call these souls gods or Angels. 
But they who are skilled in the doctrine concerning such beings, have 
set up, in almost all places of the dead, statues like those of gcds in 
temples, calling the souls demons and teachers, that they should be 
worshipped by men as those who, by Divine Providence, have received 
power on account of purity of life, for an earthly ministry to men.’ On 
the passage: ‘ Their heart is coagulated as milk’ (Ps. cxix. 70), Origen 
has the curious comment: ‘ What cheese was before it became cheese 
(τυρὸς), thus were demons before they became wicked. As milk is 
older than cheese, so virtue is older than wickedness. David likens 
wickedness to cheese.’ 

Sixthly, the word is applied to the Human Mind: Tov γοῦν ἴδιον 
δαίμονα, λέγω δὲ τὸν ἑαυτοῦ vorv—‘A man’s own demon, therefore, I 
mean the mind of himself’ (Philo, Ex, Euseb., S xiii). Συζὴν θεοῖς. 
Συζῇ δὲ θεοῖς ὁ ov VEXOS δεικνὺς αὐτοῖς τὴν ἑαυτοῦ ψυχὴν ἀρεσκομένην μὲν 
τοῖς ἅπον εμομένοις, 7 ποιοῦ σαν δὲ ὅσα βούλεται ὁ oO δαίμων ὅν ἑκάστῳ προστάτην 
καὶ ἡγεμόνα 6 Ζεὺς ἔδωκεν ἀπόσπασμα ἑαυτοῦ, Οὗτος δὲ ἐστιν, 6 ἑκάστου 
νοῦς καὶ λόγος (Antonin., Com., Lib. V., § 27)—‘ Live with the gods. 
But he lives with the gods who ever shows to them a soul pleased with 
what is allotted to it, and doing whatever the demon whom God has 
given to every man for a leader and ruler w ills, which [ruler] i is a part 
of {God] himself. This is the mind and reason of every man.’ 

Seventhly, the word is used of departed souls. We have seen how 
Josephus defines demons 85: ‘the spirits of wicked men’ (ταυτὰ δὲ 
πονήρων ἐστιν ἀνθρώπων πνεύματα, De Bel., Lib. VIL, c. vi. § 3). Philo 
"505: Οὖὗς ἄλλοι φιλόσοφοι δαίμονας, SELVES Moiojs eleOer ὀνομάζειν" 
ψυχαὶ δὲ εἰσι κατὰ τὸν ἀέρα πετόμεναι (Lib. de Gig., c. ἢ. ; Gen. vi. 2)— 
“They whom other philosophers call demons, Moses is accustomed to 
call Angels, and they are souls flying through the air” In ‘De Somniis,” 
Lib. L., c. xxii., Philo speaks of some of these souls having come into 
bodies, and then gone up again into the air. But he also distinguishes 
one class of souls who have never been in bodies at all, and he speci- 
ally assigns to these the name ‘angels.’ Hence he appears to use the 
word ‘soul’ intwosenses. Lardner says: ‘In Chrysostom’s time, some 
dzmoniacs would say that they were possessed by the soul of such or 
such a monk, which must have been owing to a common opinion that 
dzmons were the souls of dead men.’ So he quotes Chrysostom’s 
statement that the common people of his time believed that the souls of 
all suicides became demons (τὰς ψύχας τῶν Biaw θάνατῳ τελευτῶντων 
δαίμονας γίνεσθαι, De Laz., Serm. II.). Bengel thinks that unclean 
spirits, as contrasted with devils and sinning angels, are the departed 
souls of unclean men. 

Eighthly, the word was used amongst boon companions asa familiar 
salutation, as we might say: ‘ My good sir.’ Kai 6 Βόηθος" ἸΠοῖον yap 
(εἶπεν), ὦ ena And Boethus said: What kind, my good fellow’ 
(Plut., De Pyth. Orac., c. x.). So Hercules addresses his companions in 
the ship Argos as fecawans (Apol. Rhod., Lib. I., verse 865). 

Ninthly, the word is used of personified Good Qualities. Εὐδαιμονία 
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ἐστὶ δαίμων ἀγαθὸς (Anton., Com., Lib. VII., § 17)—‘ Happiness is a 
good demon.’ ‘Theognis says: 
᾿Ελπίς καὶ κίνδυνος ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν ὁμοῖοι " 
οὗτοι γὰρ χαλεποὶ δαίμονες ἀμφότεροι. 
(Parain., v. 637.) 
‘ Hope and Trial are common to men, and they are both troublesome demons.’ 


Tenthly, the word is used of personified Evil Qualities. Tlovipov 
yap πνεῦμα ἐστιν ἡ καταλαλαλιὰ Kai ἀκατάστατον δαιμόνιον, μηδέποτε 
εἰρηνεῦον, ἀλλὰ πάντοτε ἐν διχοστασίαις κατοικοῦν (Hermas, Lib. 1]., 
Mand. II.)-—‘ For Slander is a wicked spirit, an unsettled demon, never 
at peace, but ever dwelling in dissensions.’ ᾿Απέχου οὖν ἀπὸ τῆς ὀξυχο- 
Alas τοῦ πονηροῦ δαίμονος (Hermas, Lib. 11., Mand. V.)—‘ Depart there- 
fore from Passionateness, the wicked demon.’ Hefele adds in a note: 
‘Vitia a Patribus szepe vocantur damonia’—‘ Vices are often called 
demons by the fathers.’ The Pseudo-Tertullian says that Nicolaus 
taught that demons were born (‘natos praeterea deemones’) from an 
intermixture of darkness with light—‘Tenebras in concupiscentia 
luminis’ (c. iii.). The Sept. renders the phrase ‘wasteth at noonday’ 
(Ps. xci. 6) as ‘mid-day demon’—oapoviov μεσημβρινοῦ. Clem. Alex. 
speaks of one who ‘should slaughter a man to Anger, and Covetousness, 
and other like demons, on the altars, or in the highways ’—Opy; καὶ 
Φιλαργυρίᾳ, ἄλλοις ὁμοίοις δαίμοσιν, ἐπὶ βωμοῖς, ἢ ἐν ὁδοῖς ἀποσφάττοι τὸν 
ἄνθρωπον (Ad Gent., p. 27). In Stroma., Lib. 11., p. 409, he associates 
the casting out of demons very closely with the casting out of evil 
Qualities from the heart in conversion. In so doing he personifies 
Vices. ‘For as the emanations which rise from the ground, and from 
standing water, condense into fogs and vapourous masses; so, that 
which is given off from fleshly lusts, causes an evil disposition to attach 
to the soul, and spreads the spectral forms of Pleasure before it... . 
But how we are wont to say, that the workings of the devil, and unclean 
spirits, sow seed in the sinner’s soul, there is no need for me to say at 
more length, for I will call as witness the Apostolical Barnabas, who was 
one of the Seventy, and a fellow-worker with Paul. He speaks thus: 
“ Before we believed in God, the habitation of our heart was corrupt, 
and weak, a temple built by hand, for it was full of idolatry, and was a 
house of demons, through doing whatever things were contrary to 
God.”’ In other passages he speaks as if demons were personal, but 
his allusions to them have generally a moral aspect. ‘Thus, in his 
Peed., Lib. II., p. 148, he says of gluttons, that they esteem as the most 
dainty demon (δαίμων λιχνότατος) what he is not ashamed to call the 
belly-demon, and basest of demons (κοιλιοδαίμονα, Kat δαιμόνων κάκιστον). 
He also quotes the saying that it is better to be εὐδαίμων, or fortunate, 
than to have a cohabiting δαίμων. Modern writers often associate such 
words as ‘spirit,’ ‘demon,’ etc., with moral Qualities, where they are but 
personifying the Quality. Uhland, in his ‘Singer’s Curse,’ represents 
the old harper as cursing the halls in which his companion had been 
murdered by the king. 


‘Bis euch zu Schutt und Moder der Rachegeist zertritt.’ 
‘ Until the spirit of Revenge tramples you down into rubbish and mud.’ 
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Young speaks of 


‘A world where Lust of Pleasure, Grandeur, Gold— 
Three demons that divide its realms between them— 
With strokes alternate buffet to and fro.’ 


Eleventhly. The word, or its equivalent, is used of bodily diseases, 
or their unseen causes. Dr. G. Smith, in his ‘ History of Babylonia’ 
(Vol. II.), gives some Accadian forms of Exorcism. Amongst them is 
the following : 


‘The noxious god, the noxious spirit of the neck, the spirit of the desert, the spirit 
of the mountains, the spirit of the sea, the spirit of the morass, the noxious cherub of 
the city, the noxious wind which seizes the body and the health of the body, O spirit 
of heaven remember, O spirit of earth remember. 

The burning spirit of the neck which seizes the man, the burning spirit which seizes 
the man, the spirit which works evil, the creation of the evil spirit, O spirit of heaven 
remember, O spirit of earth remember. 


Wasting want of health, the evil spirit of the ulcer, spreading quinsy of the gullet, 


the violent ulcer, the maces ulcer, O spirit of heaven remember, O spirit of earth 
remember.’ 


It was supposed, in ancient times, that when a man had been cast out 
from the Church he became more liable to be afflicted in body through 
demoniacal action. This was probably an inference deduced from 
Paul’s allusion to deliverance unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh. 
Thomas Aquinas writes: ‘Quando quis excluditur ab hujusmodi suffra- 
giis, diabolus facilius vincit eum. Et inde est quod in primitiva Ecclesia, 
cum aliquis excommunicabatur, statim diabolus vexabat eum corpora- 
liter’ (Symb. Ap., Art. X., c. xxxv.)—‘ When anyone is excluded from 
privileges of this kind, the devil more easily conquers him. And hence 
it was that in the primitive Church, when anyone was excommunicated, 
forthwith the devil plagued him in his body.’ This writer shows in 
other respects the Sacramentarianism of his day, as when he says that 
there is only one Church in which men are saved, just as no one could 
be saved outside Noah’s ark (Art. IX., c. xxxi.). 

The writer believes that most, if not all the various uses of the word 
‘demon’ may be assigned to one or other of the foregoing eleven 
classes. The question arises: Which of these uses best accords with 
the use of the word ‘demon’ in the Gospels. 

First, it is clear that the word as thus used does not mean ‘ God,’ 
or Christ would not have cast out demons. Neither can it, for a like 
reason, denote the Providential Power. It cannot apply to gods so 
called, for such gods have no real existence. ‘The gods of the heathen 
are no gods. In like manner it cannot apply to the demigods, for Paul 
speaks of the times when such powers were worshipped as ‘times of 
ignorance’ (Acts xvii. 30). No one now believes in a literal Castor, or 
Pollux, or Hercules. It cannot denote the human mind, for Jesus 
Christ would not deprive men of reason. Some of the demoniacs whom 
He healed were brought to their right mind. It is evident, also, that 
the word, as used in Scripture, is something more than an epithet of 
fellowship. It is certain, also, that the word does not imply personified 
Virtues, for Jesus would never cast Virtue out of men. Many passages 
cannot be reconciled with the view that these demons are bodily 
infirmities. ‘There remain, then, the three meanings, Evil Spirits, Evil 
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departed Souls, and Personified Vices. In regard to the first of these 
classes, where is the Scriptural evidence that such evil spirits exist? We 
have seen that there is good reason to conclude that the Angels which 
kept not their first estate were a class of primeval men. If they were 
kept in chains of darkness (2 Pet. ii. 4) in ‘l'artarus, whatever they might 
be, they would not be likely to be working in men on earth. Moreover 
to affirm that the word has this meaning is to use it in a sense which is 
alien to its pre-Christian usage. The heathen cannot be shown thus to 
have regarded demons as a race of evil spirits who were not human. 
Such a view, also, is to be disallowed, if only for the malignity with 
which it assumes sin to be acting in the unseen state. It opens before 
us a prospect of infinite wickedness and wretchedness, even beyond the 
grave. Some part of this objection lies against the view that these 
demons are wicked departed Souls. Where, also, is the Scriptural 
evidence that one man’s soul, or the souls of a legion of men, could 
make the soul of a living man their habitation? In that case what 
becomes of a man’s individuality, one of his most precious endowments ? 
He virtually ceases to be himself. The evil spirit could cast its victim 
where he did not want to go (Mark ix. 22). Thus there must be a 
transference of responsibility from the man possessed to the departed 
soul possessing him. Plato was more merciful in his teaching on this 
subject. He believed that departed souls could inherit other bodies, 
but he held that wicked souls returned into the bodies of asses, kites, 
wolves, etc. (Phzed., c. xxxi.), he did not locate them in unoffending 
men. He admitted the possibility of good souls living again as ants, or 
bees, or as good men in human bodies. ‘The writer holds that, reason- 
ing simply from inherent probability, it is most probable that the word 
‘demon,’ as used in the New Testament, signifies Personified Evil 
Qualities. A heart full of such Qualities is, indeed, ‘a house of demons’ 
—oikos δαιμωνίων (Barnabas, c. xvi.). When we come to consider 
additional evidence, this view gains additional confirmation. The reader 
may not accept in all respects the writer’s premises. Still, so far as the 
writer is concerned, he can reason from his own place of view. He has 
several times expressed, and here again expresses his view, that ‘ Hermas’ 
is an inspired Book. He avowed that conviction without thinking at the 
time of the use which Hermas makes of the word ‘demon.’ With this 
conviction in his mind it is to him an important fact that Hermas only 
uses the word ‘demon’ in the sense of a Personified Evil Quality. 
Sometimes he speaks of it as a spirit, but in all cases he regards it as an 
Evil Quality opposite to some Virtue. He also speaks of these evil 
demons as entering or leaving the soul. The women or Virtues are such 
as ‘ Fides’ (Faith), ‘Abstinentia’ (Abstinence), ‘ Simplicitas’’ (Simplicity), 
‘Innocentia’ (Harmlessness). The way in which principles are personi- 
fied in ‘Hermas,’ may be seen in the following passage. ‘Hear now 
the working of Passionateness, how it deceives the servants of God, and 
perverts them by its working. But it does not deceive those who are 
full in faith, nor can it work in them, because the power of the Lord is 
with them. But it deceives the doublesouled. For when it sees such 
men unsettled it casts itself into the man’s heart. And thus the man is 
embittered about worldly affairs, or concerning some friend, or giving, 
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or receiving, or such defiled affairs. All these things are foolish and 
vain, and do not harmonize with the servants of God. But Long- 
Suffering (μακροθυμία) is great and strong, having mighty power, and is 
settled in great joyfulness, being cheerful, rejoicing, and free from care, 
and it glorifies the Lord in every season, having nothing bitter in itself, 
abiding continually in meekness and quietness. This Longsuffering 
dwells altogether with those who have Faith. But Passionateness is 
first Folly, and Lightness of Thought, then from Folly arises Bitterness, 
and from Bitterness Anger, and from Anger Wrath, and from Wrath 
Malice. Then Malice, arising from such evils, becomes a great and 
irremediable sin. When all these human things dwell in one vessel 
where also is the Holy Spirit, that vessel cannot hold, but overflows, 
since the tender Spirit is not accustomed to dwell with the wicked 
spirit, and with Hardness. It departs, therefore, from this man, and 
seeks to dwell with Meekness and Quietness. Then when it has 
departed from the man where it dwelt, that man becomes empty of the 
Holy Spirit (κενὸς ἀπὸ τοῦ πνεύματος τοῦ ἁγίου. See Matt. xii. 44), and 
henceforth is filled with the wicked spirits (καὶ λοιπὸν πεπληρωμένος TOV 
πνευμάτων τῶν πονηρῶν), and he is altogether blinded from a good 
understanding. Thus, then, does it happen to all the passionate. De- 
part therefore from Passionateness, the Evil Demon, and put on Long- 
suffering, and resist Passionateness, and thou shalt be praised with 
reverence by those who are beloved of the Lord’ (Lib. 11., Mand. V.). 
It is surely important that in such a work as this of Hermas, and in so 
clear a reference to the wicked spirits as referred to in Matt. xii. 44, we 
should find that these evil spirits are regarded as Personified Evil 
Qualities. This fact is important whether the reader regard ‘ Hermas’ 
as inspired or not. 

It is a further corroboration of this view that it may be fairly con- 
cluded from statements in Irenzus, that the demons to whom the 
leading Gnostics refer were also regarded by them as Evil Qualities 
rather than Persons. It is also a striking fact that Irenzeus himself, 
alluding to the same passage to which Hermas refers, represents the 
demon as an Evil Quality: ἐξελθὸν yap τὸ ἀκάθαρτον πνεῦμα τῆς ἀγνοίας, 
ἔπειτα σχολάζοντας αὐτοὺς οὐ Θεῷ, ἀλλὰ κοσμικαῖς ῥγτήσεσιν εὑρὸν 
προσπαραλαβὸν ἕτερα πνεύματα ἑπτὰ πονήροτερα ἑαυτοῦ, καὶ χαυνῶσαν 

αὐτῶν τὴν γνώμην, ὡς δυναμένων τὰ ὑπὲρ τὸν Θεὸν ἐννοεῖν καὶ ἐπιτήδειον 

εἰς ὑπερέκκρουσιν κατασκευάσαν, τὴν ὀγδοάδα τῆς ἀνοίας τῶν πονηρῶν 
πνευμάτων εἰς αὐτοὺς ἐνεθήκωσε (Lib. I., c. xiil.)—‘ For the unclean spirit 
of ignorance, having gone out, and then finding them devoting them- 
selves not to God, but to worldly questions, taking other seven spirits 
more wicked than itself, and puffing up their mind as though they could 
be able to see things above God Himself, when he has prepared [them 
to be] fit and suitable by his frauds (‘ petavius ἢ, deposits in them the 
Ogdoad of the folly of the wicked spirits.’ Even if this passage be 
regarded as a figure, it is still a figure which supports the view that is 
being urged by the writer. 

We have seen how the ASons of the Gnostics include Personified 
Qualities. We have such ons as Truth, Life, Faith, Wisdom. When 
we come to notice Gnostic Teaching respecting the world and demons, 
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we find these two facts: First, that the world is produced from what is 
abstract. Thus Soulical Substance is said to be from the Fear and 
Conversion of the Mother, or Achamoth, the lower Wisdom. ‘This 
shows that it is the world within man of which the Gnostics are speak- 
ing. It is within that we find Soulical Substance. Secondly, there 
are demons who are said to have a part in this Soulical World. But 
these demons are said to be from Grief. And surely what is thus born 
from Qualities must be a Quality, and not Persons. The following 
passage has already been quoted: ‘But from Grief (τῆς λύπης) as they 
teach, the Spiritual things of Wickedness arise, whence the Devil had 
genesis (whom also they call Cosmocrator), and demons (καὶ τὰ δαι- 
μόνια), and the angels, and all the Spiritual Substance of Wickedness’ 
(Lib. I., c. 1., ὃ 10). This is the Valentinian view. Just as the devil 
and demons are said to originate from Grief, so the Demiurgus, who 15 
king both of Soulical things called the right, and of the things of the 
passion and matter which they call the left, has his origin from 
ἐπιστροφῆς, or Conversion (δ 9, 10). In addition to the manifestly 
bad angels, said above to have genesis from Grief, Demiurgus and his 
mother Enthymesis, or Thought, in the Soulical realm, are said to make 
angels and archangels. Sometimes Demiurgus is spoken of as making 
all things, and sometimes the angels are spoken of as making the world, 
but in all these cases the language used shows that it is of Qualities, not 
of persons, that the Gnostics are speaking. Irenzeus says of Menander : 
‘“Mundum autem factum ab Angelis quos et ipse similiter ut Simon ab 
Ennoia emissos dicit’ (Lib. I., c. xxi.)—‘ He says that the world was 
made by Angels, whom also, like Simon (the Samaritan), he declares to 
have been emitted from Thought.’ Here it is evident that the world, 
or cosmos, is regarded as in close relation to the mind or Spiritual Side. 
So it is in Luke’s Gospel. It appears, however, that these Angels are 
in relation to evil thought, since Irenzeus goes on to say that Menander 
gave some magical knowledge by which these Angels might be conquered. 
In Lib. 1., c. xxxiii., he tells how Protarchon, in union with Self-Will 
(‘ Authadiz ’) is said by the Gnostics to have generated Malice (‘ Kakian’), 
Zeal (‘Zelon’), and Envy (‘Pthonum’), and Frenzy (‘Erinnyn’), and 
Lust (‘Epithymiam’). All that he says on the subject goes to show 
that when the Gnostics spake of AZons, and Angels, and Demons, they 
did not apply the words to persons, but to Personified Qualities, or 
Systems. The ‘ Epitome of Theodotus,’ forming a part of the works of 
Clemens Alexandrinus, gives a summary of Valentinian or Gnostic 
teaching. In that work, also, it is clearly indicated that demons are 
regarded as Evil Qualities. We read: ἐπεὶ οὖν 6 ἐγκρατής ἐστιν ἀπαθῆς, 
κρατῶν οὐκ ἀπόνως Tov παθῶν. ὅταν δὲ ἕξις γένηται, οὐκ ἔτι ἐγκρατὴς ἐν μιᾷ 
ἕξει καὶ ἁγίῳ πνεύματι γενομένου τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. πνεύματα λέγεται τὰ 
πάθη τὰ ἐν τῇ ψυχῇ οὐκ ἐξουσίας πνεύματα. ἐπεὶ ἔσται ἐμπαθὴς ἄνθρωπος 
λεγεὼν δαιμόνων. ἀλλὰ κατὰ μεταβολὰς ἄλλας καὶ ἄλλας ποιότητας 
κακίας ἀναδεχομένη πνεύματα λέγεται ἀνειληφέναι (p. 807)—‘ When, then, 
the temperate man has not had experience of suffering, it is not without 
difficulty that he gains the mastery over Lusts. But when a habit has 
been acquired, the man is no longer as one mastering, but as a man in 
one habit and holy Spirit. The Lusts in the soul, not spirits of power, 
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are Called spirits, since a man shall have experience of suffering [from] 
legions of demons. But according to other changes and other qualities, 
a [soul] receiving wickednesses is said to have received spirits.’ Origen, 
after saying that those suffering from immoderate love, or anger, or 
intemperance, suffer no less than those who are corporeally plagued by 
demons, adds: ‘Those opposing powers (‘ virtutes’)—that is, demons, 
having had a place given to them in the minds of those [suffering], 
which place intemperance first laid open, have taken almost entire 
possession of the sense-nature, and especially since no charm of virtue 
has incited them to resistance’ (De Princip., Lib. III., c. ii, ὃ 2). In 
Hom. XX., c. iii, In Num., he says: ‘And perchance it happens that 
there are as many demons assigned to us as sins that we commit ’—‘ Et 
fortasse continget nobis tot deemonibus esse consecratos, quot peccata 
committimus.’ On Ps. vil. 10 he says: ἢ πονηρία τῶν ἁμαρτωλῶν ὁ 
διάβολος eori—‘ Or the wickedness of sinners is the devil.’ 

There are indirect evidences that demons are evil Qualities, in certain 
aspects of ancient teaching on this subject. For example, Sin had a 
beginning and will have an end. It is not something eternal. So the 
ancient demons were sometimes regarded as having a limited measure 
of existence. Bos, in his ‘ Antiquities of Greece,’ comparing demons 
with the twelve principal gods, says of the former: ‘ They were supposed 
to be of a later existence’ (p. 14). Hesiod thinks that they originated 
after the Saturnian or Golden Age. 

αὐτὰρ ἐπειδὴ τοῦτο γένος κατὰ γαῖα κάλυψεν, 
τοὶ μὲν δαίμονες εἰσι Διὸς μεγάλου διὰ βουλὰς 
ἐσθλοί, ἐπιχθόνιοι, φύλακες θνητῶν ἀνθρώπων. 
(Ετρα, νν. 120-122.) 

‘Moreover, when this race hid beneath the earth, there appeared, by the will of 

mighty Zeus, demons, good, earthly, the guardians of mortal men.’ 


As Hesiod assigns a beginning to demons, so both he and Plutarch 
assign to them an end. ‘The latter, reasoning from certain lines of the 
former, writes: ὥστε γίνεσθαι τὸ σύμπαν ἐννεακισχίλια ἔτη Kal ἑπτακόσια 
καὶ εἴκοσι τῆς τῶν δαιμόνων ζωῆς (De Defect. Orac., c. xi.)—‘So that, 
altogether, there are nine thousand seven hundred and twenty years in 
the life of the demons.’ While Hesiod speaks of demons as good, 
while, as Plutarch says (Id. c. x.) Homer uses the term ‘god’ and 
‘demon’ interchangeably, still even demons were sometimes brought 
into close connection with the wickedness of the gods. Plutarch writes : 
‘And, indeed, whatever they say and sing, in myths and hymns, now 
touching any robberies (ἁρπαγὰς) by the gods, and again, touching the 
wanderings (πλάνας) of gods, and their hidings, and flights, and services, 
these are not affections of gods but of demons, and incidents kept in 
mind through their strength and power’ (Id., c. xiv.). In these rob- 
beries by demons we have the virtual prototypes of modern representa- 
tions of Satanic robberies and acquisitions of men’s souls, as in the 
legends concerning Faust, as in Chamisso’s weird story of Peter 
Schlemihl, who sold his shadow to a‘Satanic man in a gray coat, for 
the sake of a purse yielding inexhaustible wealth, and who was brought, 
through loss of a shadow, into much misery, until he bid the gray- 
coated man, in God’s name, depart, and threw the purse into the abyss 
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deep as hell (Vol. I, pp. 413-461). Even where not regarded as 
identical with Vices, demons were supposed to be closely connected 
with Vices. Origen says that in the judgement of many who think that 
demons exist, ‘the wicked demons do not keep the law of God, but 
transgress it’ (Cont. Cels., Lib. VII., c. lxix.). He thinks that demons 
are beings who have wandered from the right way, and he defines them 
thus: καὶ ἐστιν εἶδος τῶν ἐκπεσόντων Θεοῦ τὸ τῶν δαιμόνων (Id.)— 
‘Demons are a species of natures which have departed from God.’ 
Prudentius speaks of them as ‘masters of crimes’—‘magistri crimi- 
num ’—and as ‘compelling to all wickedness ’—‘ In omne compellunt 
nefas’ (In Vine. Martyr., p. 172). Porphyry says that from them arise 
all licentiousness (ἀκολασία), and hope of wealth and of fame, and, 
especially, deception (De Abst., Lib. XI., p. 23). Origen appears to 
believe in a personal Satan, and yet he goes far in the direction which 
the writer is here following. He regards the Pharaoh who knows not 
Joseph as Diabolus—‘ Rex iste qui nescit Joseph, Diabolus’ (In Exod., 
Hom. I., c. v.). Like Philo, he regards Egypt as the flesh—‘ In 
AE gypto, id est, in carne nostra’ (Id.). How far he went in giving up 
literalism may be inferred from the fact that, after alluding to the 
sufferings of Israel in Egypt, he adds: ‘Non nobis heec ad historiam 
scripta sunt, neque putandum est libros divinos A‘gyptiorum gesta 
narrare ; sed que scripta sunt, ad nostram doctrinam, et commont- 
tionem scripta sunt’ (Id.)—‘These things are not written for us as 
history, nor is it to be thought that the Divine Books record A‘gyptian 
affairs, but what things are written are written for our instruction and 
admonition.’ So he adds (Hom. IL. c. 1): ‘Sed nos qui omnia quz 
scripta sunt non pro narrationibus antiquitatum, sed pro disciplina,’ etc. 
—‘ But we who [take] all things which are written, not for records of 
ancient times, but for correction,’ etc. He says that if we live wantonly, 
Pharaoh is destroying the male children in us (Id.). Strauss seems to 
think, as does Huxley, that men resort to allegory to escape difficulty— 
‘Anstosse zu beseitigen’ (‘Leben Jesu,’ Vol. I., p. 4). But Paul’s 
reference to Hagar and Sarah, and the fact that God tells us that He 
has used similitudes, show that this allegation is unjust. Clem. Alex. 
speaks of Epicurus, Heracleides, and others, as οἱονεὶ μορμώ τινα 
δαιμονίων παρεισάγων ξένων" ἄτοπον σκιαγραφίαν μυθολόγων, ὕθλῳ γραϊκῷ 
(Ad Gent., p. 44)-- Bringing in a certain bugbear of strange demons, 
fashioning, with old-womanish nonsense, an absurd mythical picture.’ 
If demons could thus be regarded as impersonal, they could fittingly be 
identified with Evil Qualities. Such Qualities, working within men, 
are personified in the Imprecatory Psalms, and in such passages as the 
following : 

‘Fly, O Pyrochles, fly the dreadfull warre 

That in thy selfe thy lesser parts doe move, 

Outrageous Anger, and woe working Jarre, 

Direfull Impatience, and hart-murdring Love ; 

Those, those thy foes, those warriours far remove, 


Which thee to endless bale captived led.’ 
(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. II., cant. v.) 


In Bk. 11., cant. vii., he applies the term ‘ Fiend’ to Mammon and 
other personified Qualities. Robert of Brunne says: ‘ Drunkenes the 
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feend wroght.’ Even the imagery of Possession was used by ancient 
writers in respect to such Evil Qualities. When Dejanira does not 
know the messenger’s meaning, she says: ‘Ignorance possesses me’— 
ἄγνοια μ᾽ ἔχει (Soph., Trach., verse 350). Cyprian says: “Τὰ etiam... 
qui fueras Zelo et Livore possessus, omnem illam malitiam qua prius 
tenebaris abjice’ (De Zelo et Liv., c. viii.)—‘Thou, also, who wast 
possessed by Envy and Malice, cast away all that wickedness by which 
thou wast before held.’ In the following passage, demons are but Evil 
Qualities. Henry V. says to Lord Scroop : 


“Treason and Murder ever kept together, 

As two yoke-devils sworn to either’s purpose, 
Working so grossly in a natural cause, 

That Admiration did not whoop at them. 

But thou, ’gainst all proportion, didst bring in 
Wonder, to wait on Treason and on Murther, 
And whatsoever cunning fiend it was 

That wrought upon thee so preposterously. 

* # κ * * - 


If that same demon that hath gull’d thee thus 
Should with his lion gait walk the whole world, 
He might return to vasty Tartar back, 

And tell his legions : I can never win 

A soul so easy as that Englishman’s.’ 


It is a support to the view here being urged as to the meaning of the 
word ‘demon’ that modern writers personify opposing Qualities in a 
man’s nature as much as did the Gnostics. Pollok writes : 


‘ll introduce thee to a single heart, 
A human heart. We enter not the worst, 
But one by God’s renewing Spirit touched, 
A Christian heart, awaked from sleep of sin. 
What seest thou here? what mark’st? Observe it well. 
Will, Passion, Reason, Hopes, Fears, Joy, Distress, 
Peace, Turbulence, Simplicity, Deceit, 
Good, Ill, Corruption, Immortality ; 
A temple of the Holy Ghost, and yet 
Oft lodging fiends ; the dwelling place of all 
The heavenly Virtues, Charity and Truth, 
Humility, and Holiness, and Love ; 
And yet the common haunt of Anger, Pride, 
Hatred, Revenge, and Passions foul with Lust. 
Allied to heaven, yet parleying oft with hell ; 
A soldier listed in Messiah’s band, 
Yet giving quarter to Abaddon’s troops ; 
With seraphs drinking from the well of life, 
And yet carousing in the cup of death ; 
An heir of heaven, and walking thitherward, 
Yet casting back a covetous eye on earth ; 
Emblem of strength and weakness, loving now, 
And now abhorring sin, indulging now, 
And now repenting sore, rejoicing now 
With joy unspeakable, and full of glory ; 
Now weeping bitterly and clothed in dust ; 
A man willing to do, and doing not, 
Doing and willing not, embracing what 
He hates, what most he loves abandoning, 
Half saint, and sinner half; half life, half death, 
Commixture strange of heaven, and earth, and hell. 
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What seest thou here? what markst? <A battlefield, 
Two banners spread, two dreadful fronts of war, 

In shock of opposition fierce, engaged. 

God, angels, saw whole empires rise in arms, 

Saw kings exalted, heard them tumbled down, 

And others raised, and heeded not, but here, 

God, angels, looked, God, angels, fought, and Hell, 
With all his legions, fought ; here, Error fought 
With Truth, with Darkness Light, and Life with Death, 
And here, not kingdoms, reputations, worlds, 

Were won ; the strife was for eternity. 

The victory was never-ending bliss, 

The badge, a chaplet from the tree of life.’ 


Longfellow, in his ‘Golden Legend,’ is reflecting the ancient view 
that both demons and Angels are often Qualities when he represents 
Lucifer and Prince Henry in converse thus : 


LUCIFER. ‘In ancient records it is stated 

That, whenever an evil deed is done, 

Another devil is created 

To scourge and torment the offending one.’.. . . 
PRINCE HENRY. ‘If Justice rules the universe, 

From the good actions of good men 

Angels of light should be begotten, 

And thus the balance restored again.’ 


In respect to Lardnev’s view that demoniacal possession was simply a 
bodily or mental disease, it must be borne in mind that the word 
‘demon’ was not used to denote a disease assuch. It might be applied 
to afflicted men, but it was applied on the supposition that there was 
demoniacal action behind the disease. The disease had its own proper 
name so far as concerned physical effects, but this was distinct from the 
demoniacal aspect, as an effect is distinct from its cause. Thus Gregory 
of Nyssa writes of Gregory of Neoceesarea, usually called Thaumaturgus, 
or the Wonder Worker, curing a woman who had fits caused by a 
demon. He says that it was only when Gregory called on the great 
God, and made supplication for her, that the demon who was choking 
her let her alone—avjxev καταπνῖγον αὐτὴν τὸ δαιμόνιον (De Vit. Greg., 
Ῥ. 541). In the wonderful account that Josephus gives of God teaching 
Solomon the art against demons (τὴν κατὰ τῶν δαιμόνων τέχνην), he says 
that the art is helpful and useful to men. He speaks of the ring put to 
the nose of the man possessed as a θεραπεία, or remedy, but he speaks 
of the exorcist drawing out the demon through the man’s nostrils. Thus 
he distinguishes between the demon and the bodily effect. He also 
makes it clear that the demon was supposed to be invisible, for he says 
that the exorcist put a basin of water at a little distance, and required 
the demon to show that he had come out of the man by upsetting the 
water (Ant., Lib. VIII., c. ii, § 5). To say that the demoniacs of the 
New Testament were simply persons afflicted with bodily diseases is to 
say that the Evangelists admitted the existence of these demoniacal 
agents behind the bodily disease, when, in reality, there were no such 
agents. Practically, they gave a false diagnosis, and this is the more 
serious an act, inasmuch as it was an error tending unduly to magnify 
the supernatural power of Christ and His Apostles. To claim that 
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Christ could cast out demons, when, in reality, He only healed bodily 
infirmity, was to claim for Him the credit of the greater act when He 
had only done the less. If He only healed the bodily infirmities of 
these demoniacs, what moral lesson is taught by the narrative? Τί 
shows that Christ had a superhuman measure of medical skill, but it 
does not give valid grounds for moral comfort to those who may now be 
in pain through bodily affliction. It may even mislead them by causing 
them to think more of bodily than spiritual relief. ‘There are moral 
aspects of this subject which might lead us to ask: Would it certainly 
have been an act morally justifiable, had Jesus gone about Palestine 
healing sick people? Would it not have been an act of partiality 
towards afflicted Jews, as compared with afflicted Gentiles? If afflic- 
tion works to a good moral end, would it always be right to check that 
moral process? If affliction be designed to punish sin, or to bring a 
_ sinner to repentance, might it not be an actual evil to take that affliction 
instantaneously and miraculously away? But no such objections lie 
against the view that the demons are Personified Evil Qualities, those 
cursed by David in the Imprecatory Psalms. It can never be wrong to 
cast out sin. ‘To say that it can, would practically be a contradiction in 
terms. 

2. While, on philological grounds, and from ancient usage, we may 
be justified in concluding that demons were Personified Evil Qualities, 
the evidence in favour of this view becomes stronger when we pass on to 
consider some of the moral arguments deducible from New ‘Testament 
Teaching. Amongst these we may first notice that Jesus identifies 
demons with Satan. ‘This may well be if Satan be Sin, and if demons 
be Personified Sins, but would it be just to bring bodily afflictions, 
which come even to good people, into such close connection with 
Satan? Sucha view would make it appear that the greater the infirmity, 
the more Satanic its nature. We read: ‘And the Scribes which came 
down from Jerusalem said, He hath Beelzebub, and, By the prince of 
the demons casteth He out the demons. And He called them unto 
Him and said, How can Satan cast out Satan?’ (Mark iii. 22, 23). 
Thus He virtually identifies demons with Satan, and these scribes also 
speak of Beelzebub as the prince of the demons. So Julius Firmicus 
Maternus speaks of the demons as ‘produced by procreation of the 
devil’—‘ Demonum, qui diaboli procreatione generantur’ (De Er. 
Prof., p. 18). The way in which this writer defines demons as ‘unclean 
spirits ’ (‘immundi spiritus,’ p. 18), or ‘wicked spirits’ (‘malos spiritus,’ 
p. 28), accords with their connection unto identity with evil moral 
Qualities. But in examining the history of the Temptation, and of the 
Serpent, and other parts of Scripture, we have seen many reasons to 
conclude that Satan is Personified Sin. If so, then, every Scriptural 
argument that has been used to show this fact goes to show that demons 
must be personified Sins, for Jesus calls demons Satan. ‘They who hold 
that these demons were personal must also, by the passage just quoted, 
be constrained to admit that Satan is a personal being. ‘The more they 
try to show this from Scriptural teaching, the more they will see the 
insuperable nature of the task they have undertaken. The more, there- 
fore, will they be constrained to admit that the Satan or demons whom 
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Christ cast out, must have been personified Sins. Merely to turn souls 
out of a man might be no more a mighty deed, even if such souls could 
be in him, than to turn tenants out of one house into another. But if 
these demons are Sinful Elements in the soul or mind, then, to cast 
them out must be a glorious triumph, and one that may well redound to 
the glory of Christ. 

3. These demons are represented as something antagonistic to the 
kingdom of God. Hence they must be something sinful. Bodily 
afflictions are not necessarily antagonistic to that kingdom, ‘The trials 
which ‘ give new life to prayer,’ and the sorrows which ‘ work our lasting 
good,’ are aids to the kingdom rather than its foes. But Jesus said: 
‘But if I by the finger of God cast out demons, then 15 the kingdom of 
God come upon you’ (Luke x1. 40). This implies that until the demons 
are cast out the kingdom does not come. But that kingdom comes to 
many who are afflicted in body. Further, the kingdom of God is said 
to be ‘righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost’ (Rom. 
xiv. 17). Hence if these demons are antagonistic to God’s kingdom, 
they must be antagonistic to righteousness, peace and joy. ‘This shows 
that they cannot be bodily afflictions, and it tends very powerfully to 
show that they are Sins. This antagonism between demons and the 
kingdom of God is made the more manifest in that Jesus represents 
demons as a kingdom of Satan. ‘And if a kingdom be divided against 
itself that kingdom cannot stand. And if a house be divided against 
itself that house will not be able to stand. And if Satan hath risen up 
against himself and is divided, he cannot stand, but hath an end’ (Mark 
111. 24-26). When we speak of antagonists to God’s kingdom, we do 
not mean that such antagonists fight against angels or persons in God’s 
kingdom, but we mean that they fight against the Principles of God’s 
kingdom. And why should we think that Satan’s kingdom can only be 
represented by personal demons? May not these demons be Qualities 
as much as those against whom they fight are Qualities? It is not of a 
literal beast, or a literal territorial kingdom, John speaks when he says : 
‘And the fifth poured out his bowl] upon the throne of the beast, and 
his kingdom was darkened, and they gnawed their tongues for pain, and 
they blasphemed the God of heaven because of their pains and their 
sores’ (Rev. xvi. To). 

4. The writer holds that the ordinary view respecting the casting out 
of demons involves a misuse of the Greek word ἐκβάλλω, ‘to cast 
out.’ It is true that in regard to Christian writers who have written as 
literalists, the word may be applied to such a casting out as is now 
generally supposed to have taken place. So in Eusebius we read of 
Sotas wishing to cast out the demon of Priscilla—)6éAnoe τὸν δαίμονα 
τὸν Πρισίλλης ἐκβαλεῖν (H. E., ὃ 237). But so far as ordinary classic 
usage is concerned, and so far as the New Testament is concerned, the 
ordinary view does violence to this word. We shall see this when we 
come to the exposition. ‘This word ‘to cast out’ means to cast from a 
place in which the person casting is himself found. If Jesus cast out a 
demon from a man, then, according to the use of this word, He must 
have Himself been in the man, otherwise He could not have cast the 
demon out. Jesus might cast a demon out of a country, as well as out 
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of a man, but in that case He must Himself have been in the country 
from which He cast the demon out. It is supposed that if an exorcist 
were to stand in the presence of a demoniac, and to cause the demon to 
leave the man, he would have cast that demon out. But this is an 
error. He might be said to have drawn the demon out, or driven him 
out, but he could not be truly said to have cast him out. Ancient 
usage, and, as we shall yet see, Scripture also, show the importance of 
this distinction. Josephus speaks of the art against (kara) demons, and 
of those forms of exorcism left by Solomon by which they banish 
(ἐκδιώκουσι) demons, and of an exorcist drawing out (ἐξείλκεν, Ant., 
Lib. VIIL, c. ii, § 5) a demon, but there is an important distinction 
between drawing out and casting out. In his De Bell., Lib. VIL, 
c. vi., § 3, he speaks of a herb which has been taken by the patient, and 
which drives out (ἐξελαύνει) the demon. Pausanias tells how Euthymus 
conquered the demon Heros, and chased (ἐξηλαύνετο) him from the 
land. In the same chapter he speaks of ‘the demon whom Euthymus 
cast out’ (δαίμων ὅντινα ἐξέβαλεν 6 KiGvpos, Lib. ΝΊ., c. vi.), but it is a 
casting out from places where Euthymus himself was found. We read 
of what is cast out into the draught (Matt. xv. 17), or out of a ship 
(Acts xxvii. 38), or out of a city (Luke iv. 29), but in such cases the 
expelling force is within the place from which the object or person is 
cast. The Chorus in A’schylus (Sept., verse 685) illustrates the use of 
this verb, ἐκβάλλω, and the nature of demons, in saying to Eteocles: 
κακοῦ δ᾽ ἔκβαλ᾽ ἔρωτος apxav-—‘ But cast out the beginning of a bad 
liking.’ If, therefore, Jesus cast out demons, He must have been within 
those from whom He cast the demons. 

5. The writer thinks that the following passage from Irenzeus, 
describing Valentinian teaching, has an important bearing on this 
subject. He is speaking of Christ coming with His Angels to 
Achamoth—that is, in respect of the Seed Process. Before, however, 
the Seed Process begins, and Achamoth conceives to the Angels, a 
process takes place which is thus described : προσδραμεῖν αὐτῷ, δύναμιν 
λαβοῦσαν ἐκ τῆς ἐπιφάνειας αὐτοῦ. κακεῖνον μορφῶσαι αὐτὴν μόρφωσιν 
τὴν κατὰ γνῶσιν, Ko ἴασιν τῶν παθῶν ποιήσασθαι αὐτῆς" χωρίσαντα δ᾽ 
αὐτὰ αὐτῆς, μὴ ἀμελησάντα δὲ αὐτῶν. οὐ γὰρ δυνατὰ ἀφανισθῆναι, ὡς τὰ 
τῆς προτέρας, διὰ τὰ ἑκτικὰ ἤδη καὶ δυνατὰ εἶναι: ἀλλ’ ἀποκρίναντα 
χωρήσει (χωρὶς αὐτῆς, Grabe) ov γχέαι καὶ πῆξαι, καὶ ἐξ ἀσωμάτου πάθος 
εἰς ἀσώματον τὴν ὕλην μεταβαλεῖν αὐτὰ. εἶθ᾽ οὕτως ἐπιτηδειότητα καὶ 
φύσιν ἐ ἐμπεποιηκέναι αὐτοῖς, ὥστε εἰς συγκρίματα καὶ σώματα ἐλθεῖν, πρὸς 
τὸ γενέσθαι δύο οὐσίας, τὴν φαύλην τῶν παθῶν, τὴν τε τῆς ena 
ἐμπαθῆ (Lib. L, c. 1, ὃ 8)—‘ That she ran to Him, receiving power from 
His epiphany, and that He formed her of the form which is according 
to knowledge, and made a healing of her passions, and that, having 
separated them from her, He was not heedless of them. For that they 
could not be caused to disappear like those of the former (Achamoth), 
as they were now habits and powers. But that, separating them from 
her, He confused and fixed them, and changed them from a bodiless 
passion into bodiless matter. ‘Then that He made in them an aptability 
and nature to come into aggregations and bodies, so that there might 
be two substances, an evil one from Passions, and a suffering one from 
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Conversion.’ Respecting the former Achamoth, or Sophia, alluded to, 
we read: διὰ δὲ τοῦ “Οροῦ τούτου φασὶ κεκαθάρθαι Kat ἐστηρίχθαι τὴν 
Σοφίαν, καὶ ἀποκατασταθῆναι τῇ συζυγίᾳ. Χωρισθείσης γὰρ τῆς ᾿Ενθυμήσεως 
an’ αὐτῆς σὺν τῷ ἐπιγινομένῳ πάθει αὐτὴν μὲν ἐντὸς πληρωμάτος εἶναι (8 5) 
—‘And they say that through Horus, Sophia was purified and estab- 
lished, and restored to her partner. For Enthymesis having been 
separated from her with the Passion that had come into being, she 
herself is within the Pleroma.’ In regard to these paragraphs, it may 
be noted : (a) That they give prominence to the idea of a separation 
of passions from the nature in which a redemptive work is being carried 
on. (ὁ) That they show this separation of passions to be carried on in 
more than one aspect. There is a former and a later separation. (2) That 
along with this idea of Separation, the former of the two Paragraphs 
brings before us the idea of Healing. (d) That this Separation of Evil 
from the Nature, and the Healing of that Nature, are in the former 
paragraph a preparation for the Seed Process. (e) That the Passions 
- thus Separated, and designated Evil, are said to come into aggregations 
and bodies, which is virtually to personify them. (/) As these separated 
Passions are said to be changed into a bodiless ὑλή, or hylic matter, 
they are doomed to destruction ; for, in § τι, it is said that what is hylic 
must necessarily perish, and that it is not capable of salvation. This 
idea of a separation of hylic matter illustrates what is meant by cutting 
off the right hand, as does also the following passage: ‘’ They say that 
the magi in Cleonis, noticing the heavens and the clouds about to give 
hail, used songs and sacrifices to avert this wrath [of the demons]. 
And if, at any time, they had no animal, they made their own finger 
bleed (τὸν σφέτερον αἱμάξαντες δάκτυλον), and made that serve as a 
sacrifice ’ (Clem. Alex., Strom., Lib. VI., p. 631). 

It is especially to the Gnostic doctrine of a Separation and a Healing 
that the writer would call attention. These two features are both 
prominent in the Scriptural narratives of the casting out of demons. 
The word δαίμων is generally admitted to be from the verb δαίω, which 
has two meanings. First, it means ‘to set on fire.’ Secondly, it means 
‘to divide.’ In Scriptural allusions to demons, no prominence is given 
to fire, but prominence is given to the fact that demons have part of 
the dwelling which is the Soul. The ancients use this verb in speaking 
of the heart being divided. Scriptural allusions to the double-souled 
man (Jas. i. 8), the exhortations in ‘ Hermas’ to put away the quality 
of a double soul—*Apov ἀπὸ σοῦ τὴν διψυχίαν (Lib. II., Mand. IX.)—the 
many Scriptural references to serving God with the whole heart, all tend 
to show that the word ‘demon’ is from the verb ‘to divide,’ and that 
it denotes the Sinful Element which divides with God man’s nature, 
and which has to be cast out. This is the Element of Evil which the 
Gnostic Teaching, just considered, represents as being separated from 
the nature. That the Gnostics believed in such a separation should 
make us cautious in accepting the denunciations of Gnostics and 
Gnosticism which are ever on the lips of Church Historians when they 
are applying some Apostolic or Divine threat. Alluding to Rev. ii. 23, 
‘ All the Churches shall know that I am He which searcheth the reins,’ 
Hengstenberg says: ‘Perhaps there is here a reference to Gnosticism. 
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The Gnostics spake with deep contempt of the common Christians who 
remained on the surface ; they themselves would everywhere press into 
the inmost part of things (verse 24). Well, then, they shall have to do 
with One who will enter into their inmost part, and how will they, then, 
have to tremble when already their outer part exhibits such spots and 
nakedness ? (‘ Flecken und Blossen,’ Offenbar., p. 213). How, even in 
a child’s mind, a demon or Evil Element may divide the dwelling with 
God, finds illustration in such a passage as the following : ‘ Unspeakably 
sad, for instance, are the occasional outbreaks of little Florrie, a tiny, 
slender mite of five, with a clinging affectionate manner, and sweet wee 
face. Something will put her out in the midst of her childish prattle, 
and it is as if you had touched the secret spring of some demon’s 
chamber. Cross the small maiden’s will, or reprove her for a passing 
fault, when, alas! from the baby-lips issues a volley of foul language, 
such as only a hardened reprobate would dare to use, mingled with 
eldritch screams, and struggles of resistance with a strength quite 
beyond that of a child of her years. In the midst of the outbreak, as 
if drawn different ways by opposing forces, Florrie will shout, “I will 
be good! I will be good!”’ (Dr. Barnardo’s ‘Something Attempted, 
Something Done,’ 1890). 

6. It will be found that the ejection of Evil Spirits takes place on two 
grades. Thus, in Matt. viii. 16, 17, the emphatic αὐτὸς--- He Himself’ 
—shows that the casting out is on the Y. M. Grade. In like manner, 
the expression ‘ In the.people’ (Matt. iv. 23) shows that what is said in 
verse 24 of those possessed with demons relates to the Y. M. Grade. 
On the other hand, the expressions ‘Art Thou come? (Mark 1. 24), 
‘What is this?’ (verse 27), show that the narrative thus set forth by 
Mark is on the S. Grade. 

7. So far at least as respects these narratives of demoniacs now under 
consideration, and to which alone the writer has, as yet, given special 
attention, the following principle will be found to apply. The verb 
ἐκβάλλω. -“ἴο cast out —is only used of a casting out of demons from 
men that takes place on the Y. M. Grade. It is so used, the writer 
thinks, in Mark i. 34. But where the Evil Spirits are being dealt with 
on the S. Grade, as in Mark i. 25, the spirit is said to be ordered to 
come out (ἔξελθε). The reason is that the removal of the Evil Spirit 
which takes place on the Y. M. Grade is a removal that is effected by a 
power working from within the man, but the removal which takes place 
on the S. Grade is effected by a power working from without. The 
former outcasting pertains to faith and the inner life. The lower out- 
casting on the S. Grade pertains to the realm of works, and obedience, 
and the walk and conversation. It may seem to the reader that what 
has been said of ἐκβάλλω - “το cast out’—only being used on the 
Y. M. Grade does not accord with its use in Matt. vill. 31; but we 
shall see that this exception is only apparent, and not real. 

8. It is also an important fact that it is only where a casting away of 
the Evil Spirit is being effected on the S. Grade that there is a manifest 
struggle, and that the spirit comes out with difficulty. Moreover, the 
struggle is of such a kind that it involves command and mastership on 
the part of Jesus, while it involves obedience and submission to Jesus 
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on the part of the spirit. This accords with the idea that this Evil 
Spirit is a son of disobedience that is being brought into subjection to 
the obedience of Christ. We have just seen how the Gnostics speak of 
mastering (κρατεῖν) lusts. Such submission befits the Grade of Service. 
Where it takes place, bystanders sometimes express wonder at Christ’s 
commanding spirits with such authority, and at them obeying Him 
(Mark i. 27). It is a subjugation of Evil Spirits which involves the 
question who is to command and who is to obey. But where the out- 
casting is on the Y. M. Grade there is no such struggle for mastery. 
There is the quiet action of the new life within, which casts out the 
spirits with quiet majesty. 

g. Another marked distinction accords with the way in which the 
Valentinians represent the separation and healing by which the πάθη, 
or Passions, are removed in more than one aspect. ‘Thus the Valen- 
tinians refer to a subordinate healing through a virtue coming forth 
from the Truth, which power they call Horus. When it came to 
Achamoth, ἐθεράπευσεν αὐτὴν, καὶ τὸ πάθος ἐχώρισεν ἀπ’ αὐτῆς---“Τί 
healed her, and separated the passion from her’ (Lib. I., c. i. § 5). 
This is like the subordinate commanding of spirits to come out, which 
is on the Servants’ Grade. The Saviour who gives the form according 
to knowledge afterwards comes to her, and He also makes a healing 
and a separation of the passions, as we have already seen (ὃ 8). But it 
is important that between these two events a work of Christ and the 
Holy Spirit about Christ (‘qui est erga Christum Spiritus,’ § 7) takes 
place previous to the coming of the Saviour who gives the form accord- 
ing to knowledge. This former Christ gives the form which is κατ᾽ 
ὀυσίαν μόνον ἀλλ᾽ ov τὴν κατὰ γνῶσιν (ὃ 7)—‘according to substance 
only, but not according to knowledge.’ These two Christs answer to 
the Christ of the Incarnation, and the Son of God of the CEconomy, as 
they are described by Matthew and Luke. When what is said of the 
healing and separating of passions in Achamoth is considered, it will be 
seen to accord with Scripture, and to help us to understand Scripture in 
this particular. There is a separating of evil in two great aspects— 
one relating to the Soul, the other to the Spirit, or Mind. One is the 
separating in which the Saviour of the Incarnation has a part. ‘The 
other is a separation in which the Saviour of the CEconomy, or the Son 
of God, is acting. It will be found that in some of these narratives of 
the casting out of demons, the demons show intelligence of an advanced 
kind. They converse with Jesus Christ, or ask a favour from Him. It 
is especially where Jesus is acting as the Son of God, and is addressed 
as the Son of God, that we have evidences of this superior knowledge 
(Mark v. 7). In some cases it is said that the demons knew Him 
(Mark i. 34) ; but in these cases we have evidence either from the word 
‘city,’ or some other spiritual emblem that the narrative pertains to the 
Spiritual Side. The conclusion to which these remarks tend, and which 
will be further supported in the exposition, is the following : First, some 
of these spirits are being cast out from the Mind or Spiritual Nature. 
Such casting out is always on the Y. M. Grade, and is sometimes 
accompanied with evidences of great knowledge on the part of the 
demons. Secondly, there is a commanding of spirits in relation to the 
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Mind, which takes place on the S. Grade. But this is not a casting 
out. It isa commanding to come out. The power works against the 
spirit from without, not from within. Thirdly, there is a casting out of 
evil spirits from the Soulical Nature, which takes place on the Y. M. 
Grade. This casting out is not accompanied with signs of knowledge. 
Fourthly, there is a commanding of spirits in relation to the Soul, which 
takes place on the S. Grade. But this is not a casting out. It is a 
commanding to come out. The power works from without, not from 
within, as on the Y. M. Grade. Fifthly, in addition to this dealing 
with evil spirits on the two grades, and in Soul and Mind, there are also 
parts of the narrative which relate to changes in the Flesh and the 
Soulical Body ; but the spirits are not personified in these forms of evil. 
Just as the term ‘ Holy Spirit’ is applied to the Son of God in the 
Mind, and to Living Water in the Soul, so the words ‘evil spirit’ and 
‘demon’ are applied to the personified evils both in Soul and Mind 
which are opposed to the Holy Spirit in these two aspects. Sixthly, it 
is an important fact that it is only where spirits are being commanded 
to come out, on the S. Grade—that is, where the power works against 
them from without—that the evil spirits are addressed. ‘They are not 
addressed when they are being cast out—that is, on the Y. M. Grade, 
where the power is working from within. It will be said, Have we not 
in Matt. viii. 16 the words καὶ ἐξέβαλε τὰ πνεύματα Adyp—‘ And He 
cast out the spirits with a word?’ It will be said, This shows that 
where there is a casting out, there is also a speaking. But the illustra- 
tions of the principle derived from other narratives, as we shall sub- 
seqrently see, go to prove that the Valentinians have the true meaning 
of t*e word Logos in such a use as this, and that the use given in our 
Versions is erroneous. It does not mean here a spoken word. It means 
the Logos--that is, Christ as the Living Water, or Holy Spirit of Life— 
working from within. The word ‘ Logos’ does not usually suggest one 
brief word, but rather a saying. In this case it means neither ‘ word’ 
nor ‘saying.’ It is used here as John uses it in speaking of τοῦ λόγου 
τῆς (wons—‘ The Logos of Life’ (1 Ep. i. 1). In the following passage 
the Valentinians are applying the terms ‘ Christ,’ ‘ Holy Spirit,’ ‘ Logos,’ 
according to the Soulical Side, and before the Saviour has come to give 
the form according to knowledge (δ 8). The writer believes that the 
Valentinians are using these important terms in a sense that is quite 
Scriptural: οἰκτείραντά te αὐτὴν τὸν Χριστὸν καὶ διὰ τοῦ Σταυροῦ (2... 
Horon, Tertull., Grabe ; also Iren., Lib. iit, Ὁ: Xx.) ἐπεκταθέντα, τῇ 
ἰδίᾳ δυνάμει μορφῶσαι μόρφωσιν τὴν κατ᾽ eae μόνον, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ τὴν κατὰ 
γνῶσιν. καὶ πράξαντα τοῦτο, ἀναδραμεῖν συστείλαντα αὐτοῦ τὴν δύναμιν καὶ 
καταλιπεῖν, ὅπως αἰσθομένη τοῦ περὶ αὐτὴν πάθος διὰ τὴν ἀπαλλαγὴν τοῦ 
Ty popes ὀρεχθὴ τῶν διαφερόντων, ἔχουσα τινὰ ὀδμὴν ἀφθαρσίας 
ἐγκαταλειφθεῖσαν αὐτὴν (αὐτῇ) τοῦ Χριστοῦ καὶ τοῦ ἁγίου [ΠΙνεύματος. 
διὸ καὶ αὐτὴν τοῖς ἀμφοτέροις ὀνόμασι καλεῖσθαι, Σοφίαν τε πατρωνυμικῶς" 
(ὁ γὰρ πατὴρ αὐτῆς Σοφία κληΐϊξεται) καὶ πνεῦμα ἅγιον ἀπὸ τοῦ περὶ τὸν 
ριστὸν πνεύματος. μορφωθεῖσάν τε αὐτὴν καὶ ἔμφρονα γενηθεῖσαν, 
παραυτίκα δὲ κενωθεῖσαν ἀοράτου αὐτῇ συνόντος λόγου, τουτέστι τοῦ 
Χριστοῦ, ἐπὶ ἕγτησιν ὁρμῆσαι τοῦ καταλιπόντος αὐτὴν φωτὸς καὶ μὴ 
δυνηθῆναι καταλαβεῖν αὐτὸ, διὰ τὸ κωλυθῆναι ὑπὸ τοῦ “Οροῦ (Lib. 1., ς. 1., 
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§ 7)—‘ And that Christ (that is, of the Incarnation, not of the Geconomy) 
pitying her, and having been extended forth through Horus, formed her 
by His own power of a form which was according to substance only, 
but not according to knowledge. And that, having done this, He went 
back, withdrawing His power, and left [her], in order that, perceiving 
the Passion [now] pertaining to her through separation from the 
Pleroma, she might reach after better things, having a certain odour of 
immortality that had been left in her by Christ and the Holy Spirit. 
Wherefore also she is called by both names—Wisdom, patronymically 
(for her father is called Wisdom), and Holy Spirit, from the Spirit which 
pertains to Christ (that is, the Soulical Christ, this Spirit being the 
Living Water). And that she, having been formed, and becoming one 
having sense (not knowledge yet), and then immediately left void of 
that invisible Logos which had been present with her—that is, of Christ— 
turned to the search after that Light that had forsaken her, and that she 
was not able to apprehend it, being hindered by Horus.’ The associa- 
tion of these terms ‘ Logos,’ ‘ Light,’ ‘ Holy Spirit,’ with the Side that is 
only according to Soulical Substance, and not according to intelligence, 
is very significant. It all tends to show that the phrase ‘ He cast out 
spirits with Logos’ (Matt. viii. 16) means that He cast them out by the 
Holy Ghost as Living Water working from within, which, in John vii. 39, 
is also spoken of without the article as ‘Spirit’: οὔπω yap ἦν Πνεῦμα--- 
‘For not yet was Spirit.’ We have seen from the narratives of the 
Baptism how Living Water, or the Holy Ghost, is given on the Y. M. 
Grade. So the fact that it is in relation to the Y. M. Grade that Jesus 
is said to cast out the spirits with Logos tends to show that this Logos 
is the Logos of Life from Christ working from within, and not a word 
spoken from without. Again, then, the writer would hold that it is only 
on the S. Grade that these spirits are spoken to, but that on the Y. M. 
Grade they are simply said to be cast out. In this inner aspect the 
kingdom is coming without a cry, or a lifting up of the voice. 

We may now proceed to consider the narratives beginning at present 
with that of Matthew. First Jesus was represented as beginning to 
preach Repentance and the imminent coming of the kingdom (iv. 17). 
He used the same words that John used when he came on the S. Grade 
(iii. 2). This preaching was not a preaching of the Gospel so much as 
a preaching of Repentance, and a coming judgement of works. After 
beginning this preaching Himself, Jesus calls His disciples, according 
to Matthew’s account, to preach Sinaitically, and He also calls John 
and James according to the Seed Process (verses 18-22). This calling 
has been already considered. 

Matthew then goes on to represent the preaching of Christ in a still 
higher aspect wherein He not merely preaches Repentance and Judge- 
ment, but He preaches Faith, for He preaches the Gospel of the 
kingdom (verse 23). As in Mark i. 14, this proclamation of the Gospel 
is a proclamation of the good news of salvation through belief in Jesus 
the Lamb of Propitiation. This preaching is associated with a teaching 
that is carried on in the synagogues. This is the teaching of Christian 
Law to those who are coming to Christianity from Judaism. The word 
‘synagogue’ is apparently used as an emblem of what has been, or is, 
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Jewish in its aspect. The words: ‘And Jesus went about in all 
Galilee,’ appear to be a general description of the whole Christian realm, 
excluding, as yet, the Galilee of the Gentiles whose nations would be in 
darkness until Jesus visited them. In that Christian realm were some 
who were turning from Moses to follow Him, and Jesus becomes their 
Lawgiver. Hence it is said: ‘ Teaching in their synagogues’ (verse 23). 
In this higher aspect of Teaching and Preaching it is again Jesus who 
leads the way. He leads the way in preaching the Gospel of the 
kingdom of heaven, or Faith in the Divine Lamb of Propitiation, ‘ And 
preaching the Gospel of the kingdom’ (verse 23). As He leads the 
way in teaching, and in preaching, so He leads the way in healing. 
The three participles : διδάσκων, ‘ teaching,’ κηρύσσων, ‘ preaching,’ and 
θεραπεύων, ‘healing,’ represent three great aspects of Christ’s work in 
which He is here leading the way. But just as the calling of others 
follows the first notice of Christ’s preaching (verses 17, 18), so, when 
He has been set forth as leading the way in these great works, we then 
see others joining in the work. ‘The words: ‘And they brought unto 
Him,’ bring in co-workers. Hence the expression: ‘And healing every 
disease (πᾶσαν νόσον), and every malady (πᾶσαν μαλακίαν) in (ev) the 
people,’ covers the whole of Christ’s healing work so far as that work is 
represented as being done by Him alone. “The following references to 
healing in verse 24 relate to the like healing, only in this case He is 
regarded as working cures along with, or through, His followers. The 
word ‘ every,’ in verse 23, seems to show that it is in a wide aspect that 
Christ is here being set forth as Healer. He does cure every malady, 
not amongst the people, for maladies are not so much amongst people 
as in people. The word ‘people’ shows that this healing process is 
being carried on on the Y. M. Grade, amongst those who have faith. 
They are believing that Gospel of salvation by faith which Jesus is 
preaching, and because they believe they are being healed. This is the 
true Faith Healing. ‘Yea the faith which is through Him hath given 
him this perfect soundness in the presence of you all’ (Acts iii. 16). 
This healing is effected in a moral class called ‘the people,’ so called in 
a multitude of instances both in the Old Testament and the New 
Testament. Moreover it is a healing ‘in’ them. These facts show 
that it is not a healing of bodies to which this verse is referring. This 
teaching, as it will be seen, has a direct bearing on the subject of 
miracles. These miracles, like all the miracles of which we have read, 
are wonders wrought in the moral realm, not in the physical realm. 
These ‘people’ are not cured of bodily disease. Of what real good 
would it have been productive to any man, to be cured to-day of a 
disease which might come back to him to-morrow? About all the 
miracles of Jesus there is an aspect of finality which is incompatible 
with the theory of bodily miracles. They who are cured are cured for 
evermore. If any relapse can come to them it can only be through 
sin: ‘Sin no more lest a worse thing befall thee’ (John v. 14). The 
dead whom He raises are raised never more to die. We never read in 
Scripture of such upraised persons going back to death. It is because 
their uprising is a moral uprising. Irenzeus says that frequently (zoA- 
λάκις), through some need, and in answer to the prayer and fasting of 
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the whole Church, the spirit of the dead returns (ἐπέστρεψε τὸ πνεῦμα 
τοῦ τετευτηκότου, Lib. II., c. lvi.). In the next chapter he speaks of the 
dead who were raised by the disciples having remained with them (σὺν 
ἡμῖν) many years. There is a generality about these statements, an 
absence of names and dates, which tends to show that Irenzeus was 
speaking according to the strength of his conviction, rather than accord- 
ing to the fulness and clearness of his evidence. Celsus, with whose 
antichristian spirit the writer has no sympathy, is yet a most acute 
reasoner. It is evident that he did not think that the evidence as to 
literal dead men having been raised, rested on a good foundation. 
Origen says: προστίθησι δὲ καὶ TO “ ὡς ὑμεῖς pate, ἀνίστη νεκρούς᾽--- 
‘And he adds that “as you say, He raised the dead”’ (C. Cels., IL., 
c. xlviii.). The personified Satan, in the Acta Pilati, tells Hades what 
Jesus had done, making all the miracles the undoing of his work. καὶ 
ὅσους ἀνθρώπους ἐποίουν ἐγὼ κυλλοὺς, τυφλοὺς, χωλοὺς, λεπρούς, καὶ εἰ TI 
τοιοῦτον, διὰ λόγου μόνου ἰᾶτο αὐτοὺς: καὶ πολλοὺς ἐτοιμάσας εἰς τὸ 
ταφῆναι, καὶ τούτους διὰ λόγου μόνου πάλιν ave(wwoe—‘ And the men 
whom I had made halt, blind, lame, leprous, or like things, them He 
healed through His word only, and many whom 1 had prepared for burial, 
He made to live again through His word only.’ The theory that Jesus 
literally raised dead men to life has arisen through a mistaken literalism ; 
the Scripture of Truth (Dan. x. 21), as the inspired word is designated, 
gives no countenance to this view, when we read it according to its own 
spiritual principles of interpretation, and it is a theory full of moral 
difficulty. ‘To some men it might be an evil to be brought back. We 
have no evidence that these persons, supposed to be restored, had ever 
any information to give respecting the state in which they are supposed 
to have briefly sojourned, neither have we evidence that such persons 
could ever more sicken and die. It seems like turning the great facts of 
life and death into things trivial, to suppose that Jesus and His Apostles 
day by day, or frequently, as Irenzeus intimates, were bringing back 
departed souls to this mortal state. It is a wonder that a deed so 
marvellous should not have been recorded by Josephus, and that persons 
so upraised should not have been sought out and made prominent as 
the nation’s wonders. 

The healing of these maladies by Jesus is the best of all healings, for 
it is a healing of the sinful moral nature. ‘The figure of healing is often 
applied in a moral realm as when Diogenes claims to be ἰατρὸς τῶν 
ma0ov'—‘ A healer of the passions’ (Lucian, § ὃ 548). So, according to 
the Acta Pilati, P. II., c. iii, Adam in Hades is to be healed by the 
coming of Jesus. ‘ And then shall he be healed of every disease’—xai 
τότε ἀπὸ πάσης νόσου ἰαθήσεται. When the leaves of the tree are said 
to be for the healing of the nations (Rev. xxii. 22), we know that it is 
not to a healing of bodies that the passage refers. In the course of 
some admirable arguments in defence of Christians, Arnobius has occa- 
sion to refer to diseases, and he connects all disease with soulical 
changes. ‘Quod si verum est istud, et est exploratum, et cognitum, et 
fervescere deos ira et hujusmodi motus perturbatione jactari, immortales 
et’ perpetui non sunt, nec in divinitatis alicujus existimatione ponendi. 
Ubi enim est ullus, sicut sapientibus videtur, affectus, ibi esse necesse 
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est passionem. Ubi passio sita est, perturbationem consentaneum est 
consequi. Ubi perturbatio est, ibi dolor et zegritudo est. Ubi dolor et 
zgritudo est, imminutioni et corruptioni jam locus est: que duo si 
vexant, adest vicinus interitus, mors omnia finiens, et cunctis adimens 
sentientibus vitam’ (Ad. Gent., c. xix.)—‘ But if that is true, and if it is 
an undoubted and known fact that the gods rage with anger, and that 
they are agitated by a troubled emotion of this kind, they cannot be 
immortal or everlasting, nor is any account to be made of their divinity. 
For, as it seems to the wise, where there is any passion there must 
necessarily be suffering. But where there is suffering it follows as an 
agreeing consequence that there must be perturbation, where there 1s 
perturbation there are grief and sickness, where there are grief and 
sickness a place is now found for a diminishing and a decaying. But, 
if these two are vexing, there are close at hand Destruction, and Death 
making an end of all things, and taking away life from all the senses.’ 
It is the essential root of all maladies, that is a sinful nature, on which 
Jesus exerts His healing power. It would be a paltry and cowardly 
thing to be crowding to Him for relief from bodily pain. We seek from 
Him a better healing. 
‘Just as 1 am, poor, wretched, blind, 
Sight, riches, healing of the mind, 


Yea all I need in Thee to find, 
O Lamb of God, I come.’ 


If we were praying for relief from a bodily malady, we should say : 
‘Lord, heal me, if it be Thy will.’ But when we are praying to be 
healed of a moral malady, we do not use the words: ‘If it be Thy will.’ 
We know beforehand that God always wills our salvation, and that it is 
always right for us to pray to be made better men. And those who.are 
said to come to Jesus to be healed, are not said to use the words: ‘If 
it be Thy will.’ It is taken for granted that the healing is a good thing. 
This shows that it is a moral healing. Augustine, in relation to leprosy, 
notices that to healed lepers the term ‘ mundati,’ ‘cleansed,’ is applied, 
and he remarks that such persons are not said to be ‘ sanati,’ or ‘healed’ 
(Quest. Evang., Lib. II., ὃ 40). He seeks for a solution of this feature 
in a theory that leprosy is only an ailment affecting colour, not the 
health of sense or limb. It is far more probable that the true solution 
lies in the fact that Scripture is speaking of a moral leprosy. It is as 
when Eusebius, referring to Christians who have fallen, speaks of healing 
them ‘with the medicines of Repentance ’—rois τῆς μετανοίας φαρμάκοις 
(H. E., ὃ 310). The fact that this first recorded instance of Christ 
working miracles is closely connected with His beginning to preach, 
shows also that the healing is such a healing as follows the preaching of 
the Gospel. Such preaching may and does heal souls, but it does not 
heal bodies. It is a corroboration of this view that, as early as the 
time of Origen, there were men who understood Matthew’s words to 
refer to a moral healing. Origen speaks of ‘the heretics who rejoice in 
allegories, and who apply the histories concerning healings to the 
healings of the soul (καὶ ἀναγοῦσι τὴν περὶ ἰάσεων ἱστορίαν ἐπὶ τῆς 
ψυχῆς θεραπείας), that is being freed by Jesus from every disease and 
every malady ’ (Comm. in Joh., p. 308). 
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We have seen how the Valentinians refer to some separations of 
passions, and to healings. Sometimes, however, even when referring to 
this redemptive work, they speak of Achamoth being healed, and do 
not, in so speaking, use the word ‘ separated’ (i. 5). Matthew's narra- 
tives of the Baptism, the Temptation, and the call to be fishermen have 
a lower aspect than the following Gospels. It appears to be an 
adherence to the same rule of relative inferiority that is manifested in 
the fact that Matthew, in speaking of the healing that follows this first 
preaching, only deals with healing, and not with separating. It shows 
that what he is describing is not so much an actual separation between 
good and evil Elements in the soul, as it is a Sinaitic healing through 
faith in the Lamb of Propitiation. We shall see, however, that when 
we advance to other aspects of the preaching, other aspects of the 
removal of evil spirits follow. At present the narrative is only dealing 
with the result that follows the preaching of the Gospel of the kingdom 
or of faith, and that too in its lowest aspect. It is as a justifying faith 
fitting for judgement, rather than faith in its inner working that is here 
considered. ‘This is probably the reason why mention is only made of 
healing, not of separating. That Christ healed inward diseases accords 
with the way in which Vices were regarded as diseases. I.onginus 
says: φιλαργυρία μὲν νόσημα μικροποιὸν, φιληδονία δ᾽ ayyevertatov (De 
Sublim., § 44)—‘ Covetousness is a disease that makes us little. Love 
of Pleasure is a disease that makes us mostignoble.’ The whole section 
deserves notice for the way in which he personifies Wealth, speaking of 
its entrance into the soul, of our deifying its generation of Conceit, 
Luxury, etc. Indirectly, the Section supports the view that Demons are 
Vices. Origen thinks that Christ’s healing work will be extended to all 
the wicked. In so doing he draws an inference from man’s immortality 
which the writer thinks that he was justified in drawing, though some 
think that the inference is invalid. Surely immortality would have been 
a terrible gift to man, if, through misuse of the years of our mortal life, 
this immortality was to have, as its accompaniment, endless misery. 
Origen says: ‘Even if anyone seem to be afflicted with great evils, 
enduring convulsions of all the members, he may, nevertheless, at some 
time, have had his satiety of evils, and have a cessation and removal of 
them, and so, after many vexations, have a reparation of his condition. 
For God disposes of souls, not merely within that short period of our 
life which is included in sixty or a few more years, but through the 
boundless zon. As He Himself is immortal and eternal, so He has 
providential regard for immortal souls. He made incorruptible that 
intellectual nature which He formed in His own image and likeness, 
and hence the rational soul will not be excluded from its healing by the 
affairs of this [short] life’—Kat οὐκ ἀποκλείεται ὥσπερ ἐπὶ τὰ ἐνταῦτα 
ζωῆς ἡ λογικὴ ψυχὴ τῆς θεραπείας (De Princip., Lib. IIT., ς. 1., § 14). 

We now come to that aspect in which others are joined with Christ in 
the preaching. Isaiah says: ‘Who hath believed our report?’ (Iii. 1). 
This report indicates a preaching. So it is a preaching which is being 
carried on by those who have just been called by Christ to be fishers, 
and who are acting in Service, that is indicated in the words: ‘ And the 
report (ἀκοὴ) of Him went forth into all Syria’ (verse 24). It is assumed 
that this report going out is a report of the miracles Jesus was working. 
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This seems an error. The healing is on the Y. M. Grade, or in the 
people. The report, as the word ἀκοὴ indicates, is going out on the 
S. Grade. As in Rom. x. 16, 17, this word is used as a synonym of the 
word ‘Gospel.’ It is the moral fishermen, acting on the grade of Godly 
Service, who are carrying out this Report or Gospel. The report is said 
to go out through all Syria. In Luke ii. 2, we read of a taxing made 
when Quirinius, or the horned one, was governor of Syria. This horned 
one, as we have seen, appears to be a symbol of Sacrifice. There is a 
moral exaltation implied in-the practice of Sacrifice, This ‘Syria’ 


appears to be a name derived from the Hebrew WW’, ‘ox.’ Just as the 
phrase: ‘in all Galilee’ (verse 23), means, ‘in all the realm of Christian 
freedom,’ so the phrase: ‘unto all Syria,’ means unto all the realm in 
which the practice of trying to please God with the sacrifice of cattle 
was carried on. It is the realm of literal animal sacrifices. They who 
carried out the report are now represented as seeing a reward of their 
labours. They publish the message, and, as a result, they bring to Jesus 
the morally invalided, the labouring and heavy laden. It is the aim of 
every Christian minister to lead those to whom he preaches to Christ. 
And he wishes to bring them to Jesus because he knows that while they 
are away from Him their souls are sick, but when they come to Him 
they will be cured. We sing: 


‘Lead me to Jesus, lead me to Jesus, 

Help me to love Him, help me to pray.’ 
But it is ina moral sense that men are thus led to Jesus. How is it 
that when this report goes out it is the sick who are said to come? 
Why are not others spoken of as gathering to Him when they hear this 
report? It is because all who come are sinners, and need healing. 
They must be brought to Him. 

‘And they brought unto Him all that were sick, holden with divers 
diseases and torments’ (verse 24). Socrates often describes the evils 
coming to the soul through lusts, and pleasures, and sensuous things: 
τότε μὲν ἕλκεται ὑπὸ τοῦ σώματος εἰς τὰ οὐδέποτε κατὰ ταὐτὰ ἔχοντα καὶ 
αὐτὴ πλανᾶται καὶ ταράττεται καὶ ἰλλίγγιᾳ ὥσπερ μεθύουσα (Pheed., 
c. xxvil.)—‘Then it is drawn by the body to the things never con- 
tinuing in one stay, and it is deceived, and troubled, and in giddiness, as 
if it were drunk.’ Plutarch speaks of a man ‘shaking in passion and 
anger ’—avOpwros ἐν θυμῷ Kat ὀργῇ σαλεύων (De Coh. Ira., c. ii). As 
he speaks of a healing of wrath (ὀργῆς ἰατρεία, Id., c. xii.), so, in Jesus, 
there is a healing for all the moral maladies that vex and afflict the soul. 
Matthew specifies some of these maladies. He mentions demoniacs, or 
those who have sinful Elements in the soul. In ancient writings demons 
are often associated with death and sin. εἶτα λέγει ὁ Gdns τοῖς δαίμοσιν 
αὐτοῦ (‘Acta Pilati,’ Β., c. v.)—‘Then saith Hades to his demons.’ 
Satan is addressed as ‘Chief Diabolus’ (ὦ ἀρχιδιάβολε, Id., c. vii.), as if 
he were supposed to have others under him. Ignatius threatens those 
who say that Jesus was an Appearance only, that it shall happen to them 
to be found ‘bodiless and demoniac’ (ἀσωμάτοις καὶ δαιμονίκοις, Ad 
Smyrn., c. il.). We shall have further occasion to consider this subject 
of demoniacal possession when we come to the later narratives. 

As well as demoniacs, the σεληνιαζομένους are named by Matthew. 
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This word is rendered ‘epileptic.’ Literally it means ‘ moon-struck.’ 
The writer thinks that the moon is here named as an indication of 
impurity, according to the statement: ‘in her month they shall find 
her’ (Jer. ii. 24). What is spoken of in Gen. xxxi. 35 as ‘the manner 
of women,’ is taken by many readers in an analogous sense. ‘The moon 
was in close symbolic relation to Childbirth. Orpheus, who describes 
Selene, or the moon, as ‘fond of horses’ (φίλιππε), also speaks of her 
as λοχείη, or pertaining to childbirth (Hy., 9). As an alternative we 
might take the old meaning: ‘ falling sickness,’ and regard the word as 
emblematic of a moral tendency to fall down, just as the following word 
shows a moral lameness. But the writer takes the former view, as more 
probable. Mention is also made of the paralytic—that is, the morally 
powerless, those who could use Paul’s words: ‘To will is present with 
me, but to do that which is good is not’ (Rom. vil. 18). The worst 
form of paralysis is the moral incompetency brought on by indulgence 
in evil habit. Seneca says: ‘It is easier to restrain the beginnings of 
lusts than to govern their full onset ’—‘ Facilius est initia affectuum pro- 
hibere quam impetum regere’ (Ep. Ixxxvi.). 
‘If therefore health ye seeke, observe this one, 


First learne your outward sences to refraine 
From things that stirre up fraile affection. 
* * ἧς * * * 


Abstaine from pleasure and restraine your Will, 
Subdue desire and bridle loose delight, 
Use scanted diet and forbeare your fill.’ 
(‘ Faerie Queene,’ Bk. VI., cant. vi.) 


So Quintilian says that, ‘if our minds have a Divine origin, we should 
seek after Virtue, and not serve the Lusts of the earthly body’—‘Si 
divina nostris animis origo, tendendum ad virtutem, nec voluptatibus 
terreni corporis serviendum’ (Lib. XII., c. ii.). Many a miser, and 
many a drunkard, could tell us a pitiful story of the moral paralysis felt 
by those who have long submitted to a ruling passion. Such are 
the moral invalids whom Apostles bring to Christ. When God says: 
‘The whole head is sick, and the whole heart is faint’ (Is. i. 5), He is 
referring to moral maladies. So these who come to Jesus are suffering 
from moral maladies. Such maladies none but Jesus can heal. All 
human remedies are like Pliny’s specific for the toothache, bad to get, 
and useless when found. ‘Dentium dolores sedantur ossibus draconis 
marini’ (Lib. XXXII., c. xxvi.)—‘ Toothache is cured by the bones of 
a marine dragon.’ In Jesus all find healing. ‘ Possessed with demons, 
and moon-struck, and paralytic, and He healed them’ (xx. 34). 

When Jesus healed the blind they followed Him (xx. 34). After the 
Report has gone out, and the lame have been brought to Jesus and 
healed, it is very natural that they who have thus been healed should be 
represented as following Him. It is not easy to reconcile with literalism 
the statement that such multitudes from all parts followed Jesus. 
Would not the rulers have been jealous that some seditious movement 
was being carried on? Would it have been practicable for such multi- 
tudes from all parts to have found accommodation and food as they 
thus followed Christ? We are not told that He habitually fed them by 
miraculous means. Just as the preaching has been spoken of in wide 
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terms, so the following of Jesus by those who are healed is spoken of in 
wide terms. In verses 20, 22, we have an account of a following by 
those who are to become fishers of men. Now, in fitting order, after a 
reference to the preaching, we have an account of a following by the 
people generally who have been won to Jesus by the preaching, and so 
have found healing. They follow Him—that is, they follow Him 
habitually, never more going from Him. ‘And there followed Him 
great multitudes from Galilee.’ As representing the realm of Christian 
freedom from the Law of Ordinances, Galilee is named first. It is the 
best of these moral realms. Mention is next made of Decapolis. This 
name is from the Greek words, δέκα, ‘ten,’ and πόλις, ‘ city.’ Hence it 
is usually defined ‘ten cities,’ or ‘the district of the ten cities.’ But 
what are these ten cities? Decapolis is marked on the maps as a 
district lying beyond the Jordan, and beyond the Sea of Galilee. We 
read in Mark vii. 31 of the borders of Decapolis. The man healed by 
Jesus is said to publish his healing in Decapolis (Mark v. 20). Luke, 
however, writes as if this Decapolis were one city, and says he published 
throughout the whole city (viil. 39). It is clear from the references to 
this man that Decapolis lay beyond Jordan. Moreover, Jesus went to 
it by the sea (Matt. vill. 23). Hence it must have been in the realm 
described as ‘the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, Galilee of the nations’ 
(iv. 15). That is, it represents the realm of those who had been in 
idolatrous darkness and the shadow of death. Whatever use may have 
been made in literal geography of the term ‘ Decapolis,’ the writer holds 
that as used here, it does not mean ‘ten cities,’ but, ‘the city of the 
ten.’ Luke regards it as one city, and the part—‘ polis ’—is singular, 
not plural. Moreover, the word ‘city’ is a spiritual emblem, and 
generally relates to the Mind, or Spiritual Nature. The writer believes 
that subsequent examination of the history of the Demoniac from this 
country will give strength and confirmation to his view that ‘ Decapolis,’ 
or ‘the city of the ten,’ is an emblem of the idolatrous realm, the ‘ten’ 
being a symbol of those who are coming to Jesus from this realm, thus : 
‘Thus saith the Lord of hosts, In those days it shall come to pass that 
ten men shall take hold, out of all the languages of the nations, shall 
even take hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go with 
you, for we have heard that God is with you’ (Zech. vili. 23). ‘Thus it 
would appear that this round number ‘ten’ is intended to show that 
many languages will be represented by the men gathering to Jesus from 
the realm of Gentile darkness. So the number ‘seven’ is commonly 
used in the East to express ‘many times.’ ‘Have I not told you seven 
times to fetch water and wash my feet’ (‘ Roberts's Oriental Illustra- 
tions ’). 

Men also come to Jesus Sinaitically from Jerusalem—that is, from 
the Sinaitic Covenant (Gal. iv. 25), and from the whole realm of Jewish 
ordinances. ‘They also come from beyond Jordan. ‘This does not 
appear to be the way of the sea, beyond Jordan. It is rather the House 
of Humility, or Bethany beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing 
(John i. 28). They who were administering Water Baptism in Godly 
Service in the House of Humility, and bearing witness, become the 
means whereby some are led to Jesus. ‘And Decapolis, and Jerusalem, 
and Judzea, and from beyond Jordan’ (verse 25). 


ΘΗΝ ΘΙ FROM THE MOUNTAIN. 


CHAP Pe Re XV. 
MATTHEW V.-VII. 


Ir is supposed that in the beginning of His ministry, Jesus taught the 
multitudes on a literal mountain in Palestine. Dean Stanley, in his 
‘Sinai and Palestine,’ says that one of the most striking objects in the 
prospect from the hills on the western shores of lake Gennesaret, and 
especially ‘from the traditional Mount of the Beatitudes, is the city of 
Safed, placed high on a bold spur of the Galilean Anti-Lebanon.’ He 
ἢ thinks that Christ was alluding to Safed when He spake of a city set on 
a hill. We may wonder, on the literal theory, how this Sermon came 
to be so fully reported, and why He led the multitudes (v. 1 ; vii. 28) 
up the mountain to preach to them, and what induced them to climb 
the hill, since.it is not said that Jesus told them that He was going to 
preach to them. Every argument that has been used to show that the 
mountain on which the Sinaitic Law was given was not a literal moun- 
tain (Vol. I. c. lvii.), goes to prove that the mountain from which 
Christ gave His Law was not a literal mountain. It is not relevant to 
his purpose that the writer should examine sentence by sentence this 
Law from the mountain. Nevertheless, as it may the better prepare our 
way to consider the following narratives of demoniacal possession, it 
may be well to consider a few particulars relating to this Law: 

1. The previous chapter closes on the Servants’ Grade, as the word 
‘hearing’ shows (verse 24). Soc. v. opens on the Servants’ Grade. 
We have the word ‘seeing’ (verse 1). 

2. As in iv. 23, the teaching of Jesus is distinguished from the 
preaching of Jesus, so, in speaking on the mountain, Jesus is teaching, 
not preaching. ‘He taught them, saying’ (verse 2). ‘ He was teaching 
them as having authority’ (vii. 29). As a Teacher He sits (v. 1), as 
He did in the temple (Luke ii. 46). 

3. Those who come to Him are His disciples (v. 1). But they have 
only just come to Him (iv. 25). Hence they must be weak in Christian 
knowledge, and must need instruction. So soon as ever men thus 
begin to gather to Jesus He begins to teach them His will, and to give 
a Law for their moral government. They have to receive from Him 
instruction relating to conduct and to sacrifice for the good of others, 
and to all dutiesto men. Thus Jesus is to be our Teacher and Lawgiver, 
as well as One who preaches the Gospel to us. It is in the position of 
Teacher that He is here portrayed. 
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4. Jesus, as a Teacher, did not come to make void the Law and the - 
Prophets. He came to fulfil (v.17). Hence it is inherently probable 
that this mountain is a Christianized Sinai. Jesus fulfils by supplying 
what was lacking. That He is speaking on the Servants’ Grade shows 
that this mountain must be virtually Sinai, the earthly mountain of Law. 
But Moses on that mountain gave a Law of Ordinances. Christ came 
to the same mountain to exalt, even in an earthly realm, the Sinaitic 
Law, and to make it moral rather than ritualistic. Jesus was to make 
the earth tremble (Heb. xii. 26) as Sinai of old trembled. He was 
not only to do that, He was to shake heaven as well. His Lawina 
spiritual aspect would go from Zion (Is. ii. 3). But at present, and on 
this mountain, He is shaking the earthly Sinaitic realm, and not heaven. 
He is speaking on earth. It is this so-called Sermon on the Mount 
which fulfils the prediction that the earth should be shaken (Hag. ii. 6). 
The Sinaitic Law in relation to actions and conduct was to have the 
loose and perishable Elements, its rituals and ordinances, shaken out of 
it, that the essentials, the principles, the enduring parts, the things 
which could not be shaken might remain. This Law from the moun- 
tain is a restatement from the Sinaitic mountain of these unshakable 
principles without their perishable Elements. In classic imagery, as 
well as in Scripture, a distinction was made between the movable and 
immovable in this sense. Plutarch writes: ‘ Metrodorus, the Chian, 
says that the whole (τὸ av) is everlasting (ἀΐδιον). Because if it were 
something begotten (γενητὸν) it would have come from non-existence. 
That it neither has a beginning whence it originated, nor a limit, nor an 
end. Moreover, that the whole does not share in motion (ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲ 
κινήσεως μετέχειν TO πὰν). For that it is impossible that it should be 
moved, not being removable (μὴ μεθιστάμενον). But to remove, it is 
needful that there be a being full and a being empty’ (Lib. Per. Frag., 
c. vill.). The old distinction of Epictetus and others, between the 
things which do or do not pertain to us, embodies the same contrast 
between the movable and the immovable. Lucian is ridiculing it when 
he represents the man who is buying Chrysippus as saying : 


Buyer. ‘Come, my good man, and tell to me thy purchaser, what kind of a man 
thou art, and first of all whether thou art not grieved at being sold, and being a bond- 
slave ?” 

Curysirpus. ‘Not at all. For these things do not pertain to us (οὐ γὰρ ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν 
ταῦτα ἐστιν), and what things do not pertain to us are matters of indifference.’ (560.) 


5. That Christ is here giving a higher moral quality to the Sinaitic 
Law, whereby it becomes better adapted to world-wide uses, and less 
Levitical and Jewish, is indicated in the following fact. The Saviour 
contrasts those who obey this new Law with believing Jews. It is a 
singular fact that the only word of the Young Men’s Grade which is 
used in this Law is the word ‘men,’ which denotes believing Jews. It 
Occurs INV. 13, 16,194 Ni. a, 2, 5, 14; πῦρ, τὸ, τὸ ; Vil. τῷ in ΞΟΠ ΟΝ 
these verses the word ‘do’ is also found. Hence it may be thought 
that ‘do’ and ‘men’ form a conjoined idiom relating to the Heathen 
Grade. But there are indications that this word ‘men’ is an allusion 
to the Young Men’s Grade in relation to believing Jews. Thus, in 
vii. 12, it is added: ‘For this is the Law and the Prophets.’ This 
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allusion shuts out the Heathen aspect. Moreover, although this Law is 
given on the Servants’ Grade, and in relation to conduct, the one implied 
contrast is that those who obey this new Law are to be better than these 
‘men.’ Christians under this Law are to be the salt of the earth; but 
if they lose their savour, they will be cast out, and trodden under foot 
of ‘men ’—that is, not of all men everywhere, for some would like them 
better for their sin. But they would be despised by Jewish believers, 
who, as having faith in prophecy, have some salt of grace (v. 13). They 
must show that to obey Christ’s Sinaitic Law makes better men than 
are made by the Law of Ordinances. In this sense they are to let their 
light shine before ‘men’—that is, before Jewish believers in Moses 
(verse 16). They must not teach these ‘men’ to break one of the 
least of the commandments (verse 19), nor must they break one them- 
selves ; but they may spiritualize the Law, and they may also teach the 
‘men’ to doit. ‘This is to fulfil the Law, not to abrogate it. In regard 
to every work of righteousness, they must not do it ostentatiously before 
these ‘men’ to be seen by them (vi. 1). It must be borne in mind 
that some of the men to whom this Law is spoken have come from 
Judzea (iv. 25)—that is, they are Jews by birth, though they have ceased 
from Judaism to follow Christ. Matthew’s Gospel is supposed to have 
a close relationship to such. Christ’s Law may well teach such believers 
their duty as to their conduct in the presence of Jews. In their speech 
they must keep to the simple truth, giving the ‘ yea’ or ‘nay’ according 
thereunto. Marcus Portius Cato would have read this part of the Law 
with delight. When it was said to him, ‘Men blame thee, Cato, for thy 
silence,’ he answered, ‘ For that only, not for the life. But I will begin 
to speak when I am not about to say something that had better be kept 
in silence’ (Plut., Vit., 761). In works of charity also Christ’s followers 
must not act with a desire to gain glory from men (vi. 2), as hypocrites 
fast before men for the sake of good outward appearance (verse 5). 
éschylus writes of those who transgress by preferring that which is in 
appearance only (Agam., verses 761, 762). These ‘men’ will persecute 
them, but they must be forgiving towards them (vi. 14, 15). ‘This isa 
loftier morality than that which led the Romans to rejoice when their 
enemies fell: ‘ Fortuna populi Romani duos hostium exercitus confecit’ 
(Livy, Lib. XI., c. xl.)—‘The good Fortune of the Roman people 
destroyed two armies of their enemies.’ Christians must not be less 
forgiving than Lycurgus, who, when he had in his power a man who 
had destroyed one of his eyes, instead of revenging himself, sought to 
instruct the man in philosophy (Orig., Cont. Cels., Lib. VIII, c. xxxv.). 
The Spirit of Christ will be in them a Spirit like that in Leno, of whom 
it is said that when one said to him, ‘ May I perish if I do not do thee 
some harm,’ he answered, ‘ And I, if I do not make thee my friend.’ 
‘They must not fast as hypocrites fast—to be seen of ‘men’ (verses 16-18); 
but as in the sight of God. By the right use of money they must lay 
up for themselves treasures in heavenly bags ‘that wax not old. After 
speaking of the many hundreds of years during which cedar-wood and 
juniper-wood beams remained as firm as ever in some ancient temples, 
Pliny adds: ‘On the whole, it can be said that what excels in sweet- 
ness, excels in duration’—‘In plenum dici potest, utique que odore 
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preecellant, ea zternitate preestare’ (Lib. XVI., c. Ixxix.). This is true 
in morals. <A life sweet with the fragrance of practical goodness is a 
treasure that keeps its virtue for evermore. The body and its needs, or 
even its life, must not cause God’s people anxiety. Such pleasures as 
fascinated Goethe and his friends at Weimar must not lead Christians 
captive : 


‘Spiel und Tanz, Gesprach, Theater, 
Sie erfrischen unser Blut.’ 


‘Play and dancing, converse and the theatre, freshen our blood,’ 


A Cato could content himself with a dress costing less than thirty 
shillings, and could endure bodily hardship—éverove: τὸ σῶμα (Plut., Id.). 
When the executioners sent by Antony came to kill Cicero, he bravely 
put his head out of the carriage window, and told them to take what 
they wanted (Middleton’s ‘ Life of Cicero,’ pp. 495-498). Christians 
should be equally conquerors over the body. Moreover, what they 
wish ‘men’ to do to them, they are to do to ‘men’ (vii. 2). If they 
do it to Jews, who persecute them, they will do it to all men, Celsus 
argued that this Jaw of Christ’s contradicted the law of Moses, which 
was a severe law. Origen well argues that such an objection arises 
from reading what Moses said, κατὰ τὰ γράμμα, or, ‘according to the 
letter’ (Lib. VII., c. xviii.). He adds that, on the literal theory, we 
should have to believe that the Psalmist destroyed all the wicked every 
day (c. xix.) : ‘Morning by morning will I destroy all the wicked of the 
land.’ The Chinese have a saying to the effect: ‘What you do not 
wish others to do to you, do not to them.’ So Isocrates writes : Μάλιστα 
δ᾽ ἂν εὐδοκιμοίης, εἰ φαίνοιο ταῦτα μὴ πράττων, ἅ τοῖς ἄλλοις ἂν πράττουσιν 
ἐπιτιμῴης (Parain., p. 12)--- Thou wouldest be very much esteemed, if 
it should be seen that thou doest not those things which thou wouldest 
blame in others if they did them.’ In the Laws of Yagnavalkya (iii. 65) 
it is said: ‘Let no man do to others what is painful to himself’ (Max 
Muller’s Hib. Lect., p. 354). The rule is given in a like negative form 
in Tobit iv. 15, and in ‘The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles’ (i. 2). 
But the Saviour’s Golden Rule is less negative, and more comprehensive. 
Christians are to do all things to others which they would have done to 
themselves by others. They must also show a healthy Utilitarianism, 
judging of men and systems by their fruits. So the ancient Italians 
preferred utility to sentiment when they immortalized king Stercutus 
for having discovered the art of enriching fields with dung (Pliny, 
WabaX VIL; C. wit: 5, 

6. While these chapters contain a Law, the Law is connected with a 
Divine Father rather than with a mere Lawgiver. It is a Law given for 
a family, whose members are all children of the Father in heaven. 
Even though some of them are evil, the rain and sunshine are given to 
them through Nature’s Laws by Him. To all these children Jesus says, 
‘Ask, and it shall be given,’ words which led Coleridge publicly to 
cancel the lines he had written in a poem, ‘Toa Friend’: 


‘ Of whose omniscient and all-spreading Love, 
Aught to implore were impotence of mind.’ 
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He had written the lines under the impression that it was right to thank 
God, but not to present petitions to Him. It is true that Jesus seems 
to guard Himself from associating with us in such a way as to imply 
that God is His Father in just the same sense in which He is our 
Father. He does not say, ‘After this manner, therefore, let us pray,’ 
but, ‘After this manner, therefore, pray ye: Our Father’ (vi. 9). He 
even puts the two fatherly aspects into a certain contrast: ‘ My Father 
and your Father, and My God and your God’ (John xx. 17). Never- 
theless, He gives very great prominence to the comforting fact that 
God’s Fatherly care is around and over us all. So certainly as that He 
clothes lilies and feeds sparrows will He clothe and feed us. He may 
not clothe us in purple, but we had better have homely clothing over a 
fair soul than be like those of whom Minucius Felix says that they 
glittered with purple, but had nasty minds—‘ Fulgere purpura, mente 
sordescere’ (Oct., p. 42). As he says, we had better be wise mentally 
than in respect to dress, and we had better live out great things than 
speak them (p. 43). He says it is not a reproach, but rather a glory to 
Christians that they are poor ; for the soul is enfeebled by luxury, but 
made strong by frugality. He defines a pauper as a man who has 
much and desires much more, and he refers to hardship as that which 
disciplines virtue. The common proverb speaks of locking the stable- 
door when the horse is stolen, a proverb which Solomon, according to 
the Revised Version, had long previously anticipated: ‘If the serpent 
bite before it be charmed, then is there no advantage in the charmer’ 
(Eccles. x. rr). But Jesus shows us that God’s Providence is never 
too late in coming to the help of our needs and dangers. His care is 
so foreseeing that we are encouraged to lie down each night without 
_ any feeling of disquieting anxiety about the morrow. It is enough that 
our Father knoweth of what things we have need. Chamisso’s Faust 
speaks evil of that Father, and says that He is 


* Ein Gott des Hasses, den der Schmerz erfreut.’ 
‘A God of hate, whom it pleases to see suffering.’ 


These chapters show us a Lawgiver and Father in whom compassions 
that are womanly in their tenderness find their primary embodiment : 


“Just as a mother, with sweet pious face, 
Yearns towards her little children from her seat, 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 
Takes this upon her knee, that on her feet ; 
And while from actions, looks, complaints, pretences, 
She learns their feelings and their various will, 
To this a look, to that a word dispenses, 
And, whether stern or smiling, loves them still ; 
So Providence for us, high, infinite, 
Makes our necessities its watchful task, 
Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our wants, 
And e’en if it denies what seems our right, 
Either denies because ’twould have us ask, 
Or seems but to deny, or, in denying, grants.’ 
(Leigh Hunt.) 


7. Through all this new Law for life and conduct the grade-words of 
the Servants’ Grade abound. They are mostly used in direct applica- 
VOL. V. 30 
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tion to those whom Jesus is addressing. In the sentence ‘ They shall 
see God’ (v. 8), the word ‘see’ appears to have a spiritual application 
to the Grade of Tongues. So is it with the word ‘enter’ in vil. 21, 
and probably with the word ‘heard’ in vi. 7. In c. v. we have the 
following words of the S. Grade: ‘come’ (verses 17, 24), ‘this’ (verse 19), 
‘do’ (verses 19, 32, 36, 46, 47), ‘hear’ (verses 21, 27, 33, 38, 43), 
‘there’ (verse 23), weTa—‘ with’ (verses 25, 41), ‘minister’ (verse 25). 
In c. vi. we have the words ‘do’ (verses 2, 3), ‘see’ (verses 4, 6); 
“come” ‘(verse 19), ‘serve’ (verse 24). In (ὁ: wilg we aver eseas 
(verse 3), ‘find’ (verses 7, 14), ‘do’ (verses 12, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 
26), ‘this’ (verse 12), ‘workers’ (verse 23), ‘hear’ (verses 24, 26), 
‘come’ (verses 25, 27). The words ‘do’ and ‘this’ in ν. 19, though 
used of the Servants’ Grade, appear to refer specially to Service, as 
rendered by one who has come to the kingdom of heaven. Otherwise, 
those in the kingdom will speak of this man as least, though he is not 
with them. 

8. The predominant aspect of this Law is Sinaitic. We have the 
verbo. be’ ‘im-v. 3; τὸ, Δ 12, 12) 24, 22, 25,35, ἢ 5. vin tae 
21: Oey 23 Ors ΜΠ: Ὁ, ΤΠ TA, τ 27,420; 

9. There are in this Sinaitic Law allusions to the Seed Process. It 
is indicated as a blessing to be sought after: ‘ Until all things γένηται ᾽ 
(v. 18). This glances at more than legal fulfilment. It alludes to a 
Process of Life. So is it with the phrases: ‘That ye γένησθε sons of 
your Father which is in heaven’ (v. 45). ‘Let Thy will γενηθήτω 
(vi. το). An intense and virtually Seed Process form of Wickedness is 
forbidden in the words : ‘ Be not (μὴ γίνεσθε) as the hypocrites, sad in 
countenance’ (vi. 16). The word glances at the essence and life as 
related to the countenance. These are the only instances in which the 
word of the Seed Process is used. 

το. In vii. 22 some speak of casting out demons in the Saviour’s 
name. But they are on the Servants’ Grade, as the word ‘do’ shows. 
And demons never are cast out on that grade. Evidently these men 
are speaking of what was only outward and formal as if it had been 
inward. Jesus does not recognise their claim. He says that He never 
knew them, and that they are workers of iniquity. The word ‘workers’ 
shows that they are on the Servants’ Grade. 

It may be added that as respects rewards, there are allusions to the 
Grade of Tongues: ‘Theirs is the kingdom of heaven’ (v. 3), ‘shall be 
comforted’ (verse 4), ‘great is your reward in heaven’ (verse 12). All 
glance at the higher grades. But it will be seen that the disciples are 
not addressed as if they were in present possession of the reward. 
These are inducements which Jesus is holding out to them to serve 
Him faithfully in Godly Service. 

It is noticeable that the Greek has not the word ‘men’ in reference 
to those who speak falsely, and who persecuted the prophets (v. 11, 12). 
‘Men’ would not have killed the Prophets, for they believed in them. 
The light is to be shown before men that they may see our good works, 
and glorify God (vy. 16); but it is no more unreasonable that we should 
be commanded to live well in the sight of Jews than that we should be 
commanded to do well amongst the Gentiles (1 Pet, i. 12). Cephas 
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and Barnabas were afraid of letting their light shine before Jews 
(Gal. ii. 13, 14). In like manner the early Christian teachers were 
teachers of ‘men ’—that is, of Jews who believed the prophets (v. 19). 
The Sinaitic expression ‘kingdom of heaven’ is associated with this 
teaching to ‘men’ the commandments of Christ. 

Since Christianity began amongst Jews, it is not strange that in this 
Sinaitic Law we should have repeated allusions to ‘men.’ Matthew’s 
Version of the Law, according to the precedent of the preceding 
narratives, may be expected to be most Sinaitic. Since Jews were the 
first enemies of Christians, it is not unnatural that the first statement of 
the law of forgiveness of those who wrong us should be made to apply 
to the Jews, or ‘men’ trespassing against us (vi. 14, 15). It will be 
seen that in no case is the word ‘men’ applied to those whom Jesus is 
addressing. ‘Men’ are spoken of as if absent, and as unbelievers in 
Christ might be described. The reader may say, It is virtually to make 
this Sermon a human production to say that it was not spoken by Jesus 
as an actual Person. If the writer thought that such a result followed 
from his view, he would destroy what he has written. But he holds 
that, on Scriptural evidence, we are justified in thinking that Jesus 
speaks in and through men: ‘It is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father that speaketh in you’ (x. 20). ‘Who by the Holy Ghost, 
by the mouth of our father David Thy servant, didst say’ (Acts iv. 25). 
Plutarch says that the soul is God’s instrument—yv x7) δὲ ὄργανον θεοῦ 
γέγονεν (De Pyth. Orac., c. xxi.). In the same chapter he alludes to 
a saying by Heracleitus that the king who has the oracle at Delphi 
‘neither speaks nor hides, but signifies ’—obre λέγει οὔτε κρύπτει, ἀλλὰ 
onpaiver—and he says that the god in that place uses the Pythia in 
respect to hearing, as the sun makes use of the moon in respect to sight 
- τὸν ἐνταῦθα θεὸν χρώμενον τῇ Πυθίᾳ πρὸς ἀκοὴν καθὼς ἥλιος χρῆται 
σελήνῃ πρὸς ὄψιν. This view agrees as well with the statement that God 
spake in the Prophets (Heb. i. 1), and with the view here being urged, 
as with the ordinary view. If Jesus made man, He could speak through 
him. Matthew is here showing us Jesus as a Teacher, and the writer 
holds that even though Jesus moved and enlightened His Apostles to 
write these words, they are as much the words of Jesus as if He had 
spoken them according to the method generally supposed. To say 
otherwise is to disparage the Prophecies, as if they could not be the 
teaching of Christ because they were given from within Prophets. 
Origen says: ‘Christus Dei Verbum in Moyse atque Prophetis erat. 
Nam sine Verbo Dei quomodo poterant prophetare de Christo ? (De 
Prin., Pref.) —‘ Christ, the Word of God, was in Moses and the Prophets. 
For, without the Word of God, how could they have prophesied con- 
cerning Christ? In the same chapter he appropriately quotes 
2' Cor. xiii. 3 : ‘Seeing that ye seek a proof of Christ that speaketh in me.’ 
Is any Christian literalist prepared to maintain that the Old Testament 
is less the Word of God, or the Word of Christ, than the Gospels ? 
Hengstenberg defines John’s allusion to being ‘in the Spirit’ (Rev. i. 10) 
as being spoken ‘of the state of inspiration in which the natural life 
becomes completely overpowered’—‘ Von dem Zustande der Eingeist- 
ung, bei dem das niaturliche Leben vollig iiberwaltigt’ (Offenbar., 
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p- 117). He quotes from Madame Guyon’s allusion to the treatise 
which she wrote according to the grace God gave her, and without her 
taking any thought respecting what she might write, or where she might 
leave off—‘ Je n’ai jamais formée une pensée, ni n’ai jamais pris garde 
ou jen étois restée.’ But if devout Christians thus believe and teach 
that the unseen Spirit of Christ can sway men’s minds in the expression 
of truth, such Christians are not justified in alleging that the Law from 
the Mountain cannot be Christ’s Law if it was only spoken by Apostles, 
or if the Saviour was not visibly manifest when speaking through them. 
The ordinary view that Jesus literally sat on a mountain, speaking these 
words, not only raises wonder as to how the words were remembered 
and recorded; it also conflicts with that spiritual representation of 
Christ’s Word which regards it as a living imperishable thing, which 
only the spiritual can hear. Unless the words were verbally reported at 
the time, then, even if much of what Christ said was remembered, 
something would almost certainly be forgotten. In that case, we might 
doubt how, in respect to these forgotten words, it could be said that 
the Word of the Lord endureth for ever. If it be alleged that the 
Spirit was to bring to the remembrance of the Apostles all things that 
Christ had spoken, we are thereby being referred back to a revelation 
given by the unseen Spirit as more clear and permanent than the words 
literally spoken by a visible Saviour. In principle, this admission grants 
that for which the writer is contending—that is, that the words can be 
Christ’s words, even though spoken through Apostles. 

The writer thinks that the closing verses of c. vii. are specially impor- 
tant. He regards them as having a different meaning from that usually 
attached to them. The reader is aware that the placing of commas, 
parentheses, etc., is not a question of Inspiration, but of human judge- 
ment respecting the meaning of Scripture. The Revised Version has, 
in some passages, deviated from the Authorized Version respecting the 
use of parentheses (Luke ii. 2, 4, 35, etc.). From the use of Grade 
Words, the writer believes that both in Matt. vii. 29, and in Mark i. 22, 
there is a parenthetical statement. He holds that the words: ‘For He 
was teaching them as having authority,’ etc., do not connect with the 
words: ‘were astonished at His teaching.’ It appears as if, in these 
closing verses, the whole range to which teaching could extend were 
being brought under one general head, just as in iv. 23, 24, we read of 
all Galilee and all Syria. It was an ancient Gnostic opinion (see 
Neander’s Hist. of Christ. Relig., Vol. II., p. 95, ‘ Marcus’) that there 
‘was a certain evolution or progress in respect to the φώνη or ‘ Voice’ 
and the ‘ Logos.’ Origen’s distinction between two seeings, hearings, 
etc. (Cont. Cels., Lib. I., c. xlviii.), accords with the same teaching. 
Origen’s words in the following passage are important, not only as 
illustrating the outer and inner meaning of Scripture, but as showing 
what the Churches generally thought on this subject. ‘Tum demum 
quod per Spiritum Dei Scripturee conscripte sint, et sensum habeant, 
non eum solum qui in manifesto est, sed et alium quemdam latentem 
quamplurimos. Formz enim sunt hec que descripta sunt sacramen- 
torum quorumdam et divinarum rerum imagines. De quo totius 
ecclesiz una sententia est, esse quidem omnem legem spiritalem ; non 
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tamen ea quee spirat lex, esse omnibus nota, nisi his solis quibus gratia 
Spiritus Sancti in verbo sapientize ac scientize condonatur’ (De Princip., 
Przef.)—‘ Then, in fine, that the Scriptures have been written by the 
Spirit of God, and that they have not only the meaning which is open, 
but also a certain other meaning which is hid from very many people. 
For these things which are written are forms of certain sacraments, and 
images of Divine things. Concerning which the whole Church has one 
opinion, which is that the whole Law is spiritual, but that, nevertheless, 
the things which the Law breathes forth are not known to all, but only 
to those to whom the grace of the Holy Spirit is given, in the word of 
wisdom and knowledge.’ Notwithstanding this clear testimony to the 
spiritual meaning of Scripture, Origen is so far a literalist that he 
maintains that: ‘Jesus Christus natus et passus est in veritate, et non 
per phantasiam communem hanc mortem sustinuit vere mortuus’ (Id.) 
—‘ Jesus Christ was born and suffered in very deed, and that He truly 
died, and did not in a phantasy suffer the ordinary death.’ The writer 
thinks that Origen was inconsistent, as were the Churches generally, in 
insisting on a spiritual meaning being in Scripture, and in yet taking the 
Gospel Histories in the literal sense. This inconsistency is specially 
noticeable in Origen, inasmuch as he avowedly explains some passages of 
Scripture not according to history, but according to spiritual intelligence. 
‘Ostendimus non tamen secundum historiam, sed secundum intelli- 
gentiam spiritalem’ (De Princip., Lib. I., c. iii, § 3). The inspired 
reference to the utterance on earth and from heaven (Heb. xii. 25), 
indicates the two-fold meaning of Scripture. In Matt. vii. 28, we have, 
in the beginning of the verse, the word ἐγένετο. This shows the Seed 
Process. It is something in advance of the Sinaitic Teaching. This 
word connects with ‘were astonished at His doctrine.’ It is as if it 
read: ‘And it came to pass that the multitudes were astonished at His 
doctrine.’ But this astonishing in the Seed Process of Teaching follows 
a certain Sinaitic Process which is called the perfecting of these sayings. 
There is a perfecting of the word of the Law (Gal. v. 14) in the com- 
mand: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ This is called the 
royal Law (Jas. ii. 8). The old Sinaitic law enjoined ‘an eye for an 
eye.’ Prometheus says he hates all the gods who have treated him 
unjustly, and he wishes that he may be diseased if it is a disease to 
hate enemies— 
voooim’ ἂν, εἰ νόσημα τοὺς ἐχθροὺς στυγεῖν. 
(4Esch., Prom., ν. 999.) 

It is a singular fact that while the Law given on the Sinaitic mount by 
Christ tells us to love our enemies (v. 44), it does not tell us to love our 
neighbour as ourselves. It is because this Sermon is Sinaitic in the 
earthly aspect. But when it alludes to Jesus perfecting the sayings it 
does not mean that He ended His speech. It means, the writer thinks, 
that He perfected this Sinaitic Law by giving forth the higher and spiritual 
command which is as a heavenly king to all Sinaitic commands, that is, 
that we love our neighbour as ourselves. This command is not written 
in literal words in the narrative of this discourse from the earthly Sinai, 
for it belongs to the heavenly realm. But it is hinted at in the words 
‘When Jesus had perfected these sayings.’ Thus it is as if we read: 
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‘ And when Jesus had perfected these sayings, then it came to pass that 
the multitudes were astonished at His doctrine.’ That is like saying : 
When Jesus perfected His sayings to the disciples according to the 
Sinaitic Process, then He began to speak to the multitudes according to 
the Seed Process, and they were astonished at His doctrine. In vii. 29, 
the words from ‘ for’ to ‘scribes’ should, as the writer thinks, be within 
parentheses. They are an explanation of the words: ‘when Jesus had 
perfected,’ not of the words: ‘were astonished at His doctrine.’ It is 
as if they read: ‘ For in all these sayings Jesus was speaking in the 
earthly Sinaitic aspect, and He had not yet perfected those sayings by 
giving the royal law to love our neighbours as ourselves.’ 

The writer holds that the words ‘authority’ (ἐξουσίαν) and ‘scribes’ 
in verse 29 have not the meaning generally attached to them. First, the 
word ἐξουσία here, as in the saying in Johni. 12: ‘To them gave He 
the right to become sons of God,’ does not mean actual δύναμις, or 
‘power,’ but simply ‘right,’ or ‘authority.’ It does not denote the 
weightiness of Christ’s words, but the fact that He was the Teacher 
come into the place of Moses, and who had the right to speak the 
things which were to be spoken after Moses had ceased (Heb. iii. 5). 
It denotes Christ’s Sinaitic authority as the Law-giver in Moses’s place. 
The word ‘ them’ probably relates to the sayings that Christ was teaching. 
The verb ‘to teach’ governs the thing taught in the accusative as well 
as the person taught. But what are ‘ the scribes of them ’?—ot γραμματεῖς 
αὐτῶν. It will be said, They are the Jewish scribes so often classed 
with the Pharisees. But it is strange that such a reflection should be 
passed on a whole class of men without exception; and that all the 
scribes should be said to teach without authority. So far from them 
teaching without authority, Jesus said that they sat in Moses’ seat, and 
were to be obeyed (xxiii. 1-3). We have seen how in Esther 11]. 14; 
Luke ii. 23, 24, a distinction is made between what is spoken and what 
is written. ‘That which is spoken relates to the earthly Grades. That 
which is written pertains to the heavenly Grades. The writer believes 
that the contrast between authority and scribes here made, answers to 
the distinction between the Word as spoken and the Word as written. 
It is as if it said: ‘When Jesus had perfected these sayings, for as yet 
He was only speaking in the earthly Sinai as One having authority to 
speak, He was not speaking from the Heavenly Realm like the scribes 
instructed to that kingdom, the Apostles and Teachers who, from the 
realm of the unalterable Writing, would give out the spiritual and 
unalterable Law.’ The writer believes that the word ‘scribes’ does not 
relate to Jewish scribes, in this usage of it, but that it has the meaning 
which it bears in xiii. 52: ‘ Every scribe who hath been made a disciple 
unto the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old.’ That this 
is the meaning is further shown by the fact that when James refers to 
that Law to love our neighbour as ourself, which is the perfecting of the 
Sinaitic Law (Gal. v. 14), he speaks of it as the royal Law ‘ according to: 
the Writing’ (κατὰ τὴν γραφήν, 11. 8), thus alluding to the Writing. 
The writer believes that both here and in the passage relating to the 
Stone in Zion: ‘It is contained ἐν γραφῇ ᾽ (1 Pet. 11. 6), the reference is 
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not so much to a Book as to the fact that the words to which reference 
are made pertain to the Heavenly Realm whence comes the spiritual 
and unalterable Writing. ‘The word αὐτῶν may agree with ‘ sayings,’ the 
writers being regarded as possessed by the sayings. It would not have 
been compatible with a literal reading for the word ‘scribe’ to have been 
used. But inasmuch as the Law, in its spiritual aspect, is given forth 
by Apostolic Witnesses, it is fitting that the plural word ‘scribes’ should 
be used, for the class includes both Christ and His Apostles. We may 
read : ‘And it came to pass, when Jesus had perfected these sayings, the 
multitudes were astonished at His doctrine. (For He was teaching 
them as having authority, and not as their scribes )’ (verses 28, 29). 

The great importance assigned in Scripture to the Law: ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,’ is in harmony with what is said of Joseph 
wishing to put away Mary. The Law could never be perfected so long 
as the Jew did not love his Gentile neighbour. 

Some readers of this Law from the Mountain are so held in bonds of 
literalism as to stumble at such commands as bid us to turn the other 
cheek to the smiter, or to give the cloke to him who takes the coat. 
Such a literalizing of words of Spirit and Life is like that indicated 
respecting a passage in these chapters by the following statement: ‘Our 
minister was a great stickler for haudin’ by Scriptur’, but he didna 
muckle like when his wife, ae windy day, refused to tak’ a mote out 0’ 
his e’e, sayin’ she wad staun by Matthew seventh and third’ (‘ My Old 
Nurse’). 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his ‘Literature and Dogma,’ while showing 
little regard for such creeds as that of Athanasius, attaches a high value 
to what he terms the ‘intuitive’ methods of Jesus. He regards such 
maxims as we have in this Law from the Mountain as applications of the 
Saviour’s method, rather than the ultimate sum of His teaching. 


ATLIE CLEANSING. OF ΤΉ ΓΙ 


CHAPTER ΧΙ 
MATTHEW VIII. 


THE various narratives leading up to the subject of the healing of the 
Demoniacs, cannot well be placed under the head of Demoniacal 
Possession. Hence certain chapters must necessarily intervene between 
the chapter on that subject, and the chapters relating to the casting out 
of demons. ‘Two advantages will result from our not passing over these 
intervening narratives. First, our way will be the better prepared for 
considering the subject of the casting out of demons when we come to 
it. Secondly, in the examination of these preliminary narratives we 
may, by God’s blessing, be guided to principles of interpretation which 
may serve to illustrate the way in which the Scriptural narratives of 
miracles ought to be read. 

Two features come out with marked prominence in these narratives. 
The first is that those particulars in which the narratives seem to con- 
tradict one another, are the best evidences that the narratives are 
Divinely inspired. Celsus quoted as evidence of the falsity of the New 
Testament such facts as that Matthew and Mark wrote that there was 
one Angel at the sepulchre, while Luke and John wrote that there were 
two (Orig., Cont. Cels., v. 56). Some sceptics would rejoice as men 
who had found great spoil, to have found out that while Matthew says 
that the centurion came to Jesus (viii. 5), Luke says that he did not 
come (vil. 7). Whenever we hear men speak against God or His 
Word, we may well be reminded of the Greek saying : 

Ἔνίοις τὸ σιγᾷν ἐστι κρεῖττον τοῦ λέγειν. 
(Gnom. ) 
“ΤῸ some people it is better to be silent than to speak.’ 


Plutarch says that, as clouds often darken the sun, so passion often 
darkens judgement—emriwotei τῷ μὲν ἡλίῳ πολλάκις τὰ νέφη, τῷ δὲ 
λογισμῷ τὰ πάθη (Lib. Per. Frag.). So men become vain in their 
reasonings, and their senseless heart is darkened (Rom. i. 21). It is not 
only sceptics who are accustomed to refer to these difficulties. Some 
conscientious Christians are perplexed by them, which makes it the 
more advisable to consider them. 

A second feature of importance is, that a sentence which may have 
seemed to most readers a mere trifle may yet be of great significance. 
For example, in viii. 1 we read: ‘And to Him coming down from the 
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mountain ᾿---καταβάντι δὲ αὐτῷ ἀπὸ τοῦ ὄρους. Although this may seem 
a statement with little importance in it, it is of much importance. It 
gives us the moral standpoint from which the narrative of the leper 
starts. We see clearly from it that the narrative has a Sinaitic aspect. 
Hence the multitudes who in viii. 1 are said to follow Jesus, cannot be 
the same multitudes who in vii. 28 were said to be astonished at His 
doctrine. The word ἐγένετο, which shows the Seed Process, was used 
of those multitudes. They were simply introduced in relation to the 
final and best consummation of Law when it should be according to the 
Seed Process (v. 18) and in the heart. But these multitudes are 
following Jesus when He is coming down from the Sinaitic Mountain. 
One important fact, however, must be remembered. We have seen 
from Exod. xix., that there is a mountain above the earthly Sinai. 
There is a Jerusalem above as well as a Jerusalem beneath. There is a 
heavenly realm in which the Sinaitic Law finds its τέλος, or perfection. 
When Jesus spake these sayings He was speaking them in the earthly 
Sinai. But when He is said to perfect them (vil. 28), He was giving 
the Law from the heavenly realm, what we may call the upper range of 
Sinai’s hill. Hence, when He is said to be coming down from the 
mountain, we must remember that He is coming down from the Grade 
of Tongues, up to which He had gone to perfect these sayings. 

We have seen how prominent the Adamic law is in Scripture wherein 
one person, like Abraham, or Joseph, or Mary, represents a great moral 
class. Thus, for example, Mary represents Gentiles, and Joseph those 
who believe in Prophecy. There is, therefore, inherent probability that 
those particular men or women who are said to be healed or raised from 
the dead, are Adamic, and represent some great Class or Element to 
be found in every age. It is this Adamic law which tends so largely to 
make the Bible a Book for all ages and peoples. 

Leprosy is pre-eminently a fleshly disease. ‘If the leprosy have 
covered all his flesh’ (Lev. xiii. 13). In the history of the Incarnation 
we have seen how a part of the system is personified. As we proceed 
to examine the narratives of the healing of the leper, we shall be giving 
reasons for the following conclusion: The leper is Human Nature in its 
relation to what Paul calls ‘Flesh of Sin’ (Rom. viii. 3). It is this 
flesh of sin that is the leprosy. This leprosy is regarded in these narra- 
tives as in three aspects, and as being cured in three modes. 

First, we may note that the aspect of Matthew’s narrative is all in the 
Sinaitic Process. The allusion to coming down from the mountain 
(viii. 1) shows the Process. The verbs ‘to be,’ and ‘to become,’ do 
not occur in the narrative. Further, this narrative is all on the Servants’ 
Grade. The grade-words are ‘behold’ (verse 2), and ‘see’ (verse 4). 
Still further, it is a peculiarity of this narrative that it has a special 
relation to Jesus as a Propitiation for personal fleshliness. He is the 
Gift appointed (verse 4). 

Secondly, we may observe that Mark’s narrative (i. 40-45) agrees with 
Matthew’s narrative in being all in the Sinaitic Process. Although the 
verbs ‘to be’ and ‘to become’ are not the tokens by which this is made 
clear, there are other tokens. ‘The allusion to the gifts appointed by 
Moses is one (verse 44). Moreover, the verb ‘to be’ is so used in 
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verse 45 as not apparently to betoken declension of Process in respect 
of Service. But though Mark’s narrative is like Matthew’s narrative in 
being in the Sinaitic Process, it differs from it in two or three particulars. 
First, the action is more intense. We read now of a beseeching (verse 40). 
Further, the narrative appears to have respect to Sinaitic works rather 
than personal fleshliness. We read now of things appointed, not of the 
Gift (verse 44). Still, further, the narrative brings in two grades. ‘The 
Servants’ Grade is shown by the words ‘come’ (verses 40, 45), and 
‘see’ (verse 44). But the sentence beginning verse 44 is on the Young 
Men’s Grade, as the allusion to casting out shows. 

Thirdly, Luke’s narrative (v. 12-16) differs from the preceding narra- 
tives in having three grades. The words ‘behold’ (verse 12), and 
‘hear’ (verse 15), show the 5, Grade. The word αὐτὸς, ‘He,’ twice 
used (verses 14, 16), shows the Y. M. Grade. Hence the omission of 
‘See’ in the former passage is very significant. The writer will try to 
show that ‘see,’ in verse 12, pertains to the Grade of Tongues. Luke’s 
narrative differs also from the previous narratives, first, in being in 
special relation to the Intellectual Side. ‘The allusion to a city (verse 12) 
shows this. Secondly, in being in the Seed Process so far as concerns 
the Flesh, even as affecting the Mind, ἐγένετο (verse 12). But, as in 
Mark 1. 11; Luke ili. 22, the Mind itself is spoken of Sinaitically as if 
to keep Thought and Life distinct. We have ‘to be’ in verse 12. ‘He 
was in one of the cities.’ The ἦν, ‘ was,’ in verse 16, betokens imper- 
fection. We may speak of the Flesh even as affecting the Mind, as 
does Luke. ‘There is what Paul calls: ‘the mind of the flesh’ (Col. 
ii. 18). This is cast out in the Seed Process in those who are coming 
to Zion, and ceasing to know men according to the flesh (2 Cor. v. 16). 
This is the aspect of Luke’s narrative. ‘Thus, as in the narratives 
previously considered, Matthew’s narrative is in the lowest aspect and 
Luke’s in the highest. This change of aspect is sufficient to account 
for all minute differences in the narrative. It is altogether beside the 
mark for Meyer to speak of one narrative as very original, and of 
another as colourless. 

‘And as He was coming down from the mountain, great multitudes 
followed Him’ (verse 1). Our Version makes it appear that He had 
already got to the bottom of the mountain when these multitudes 
followed Him. But the Greek and the moral drift of the narrative tend 
alike to show that it is on the mountain that these multitudes follow 
Him. They follow Him Sinaitically. This is the Sinaitic mountain. 
Jesus is not now at the top of it, perfecting the sayings. He is descend- 
ing. It is on the 5. Grade that these multitudes follow Him, and that 
the leper comes to Him. The multitudes are gathering to the Sinaitic 
Lamb of Propitiation, and the leper is coming to Him for healing. 
Multitudes did thus come to the Sinaitic Lamb. Before a.p. 300, 
Arnobius wrote concerning Christians: ‘Nationibus enim sumus in 
cunctis ’"—‘ For we are in all nations’ (Adv. Gent., c. xvii.). We read : 
‘And behold, there came to Him a leper, and worshipped Him, saying, 
Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean’ (verse 3). 

The leper is beginning to show faith in Christ’s power. Christ, as the 
Lamb of Sacrifice, exerts healing power over Sinful Flesh. He stretches 
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out to this Sinful Flesh on the 5, Grade His hand with healing power. 
The hand and the allusion to touch both show that Christ is healing 
this Flesh on the Grade of Works, whereon He is the Sacrifice. ‘Thus 
He purifies the Flesh which is coming to Him Sinaitically. ‘And He 
stretched forth His hand, and touched Him, saying, I will, be thou made 
clean, and immediately his leprosy was made clean’ (verse 3). It is not 
said, asin Mark i. 42, that the leprosy departed from him. Mark is writing 
of an actual departure of evil. But Matthew is writing of the Process 
wherein Jesus becomes the Lamb of Propitiation, and covers sin. 
Thereby, even while the man is a sinner and leprous, it is as if his 
leprosy were made clean. It is in one sense a contradiction to say that 
his leprosy was made clean. That which is leprous cannot, in itself, be 
clean. But, as there is a giving of alms whereby all things are clean 
unto us (Luke xi. 41), and as Lucian speaks of a knowledge that is 
ignorance, and of a great that is little (γνῶσις ἀγνωσίη, μέγα μικρόν, 554), 
by a like paradox he who comes in faith to Jesus as the Lamb, while 
actually a sinner, is legally made clean. His very leprosy becomes 
covered and purified in the eyes of his Judge. Origen thinks that Christ 
touched the leper διχῶς, or doubly, with a sense perceptive touch— 
dv αἰσθητής ἁφῆς. [Πα wrought a literal cure, and with His truly 
Divine touch—6.a τῆς ὡς ἀληθῶς θείας αὐτοῦ ἁφῆς (Cont. Cels., Lib. 1.. 
ς. xlviii.)—that cured him spiritually. 

But while Christ as the Healing Lamb may purify the Flesh, He 
does not allow the man to speak after the Flesh. Paul says: ‘ For 
though we walk in the flesh we do not war according to the flesh (for the 
weapons of our warfare are not according to the flesh)’ (2 Cor. x. 3, 4). 
John the Baptist, as a Prophet, testified of Christ on the S. Grade. 
But it is the will of Jesus that they who come to Him should themselves 
come to Zion, and then begin to act in Humble Service to others. To 
come to Him as the Lamb, and yet not to come to the Grade of 
Tongues, but to preach Jesus as those who have only come to the 
S. Grade is to preach after the flesh when we ought to be preaching as 
those who are spiritual. Jesus does not say that this man will sin if he 
says anything. He is only telling him to go on to perfection. If he 
does that, then he may preach. The speaking is regarded as intervening 
before the going to the Priest. ‘And Jesus saith unto him, See thou 
speak to no man’ (verse 4). Dean Trench writes of this prohibition : 
‘Its probable reason was lest His own stiller ministry should be hindered 
by the untimely concourse of multitudes drawn to Him in the hope of 
worldly benefits’ (‘ Notes on Miracles,’ p. 234). The writer thinks that 
Christ could not thus be subjected to human let or hindrance. Plutarch 
says that to take a foolish counsellor is like taking a blind guide— 
ὁδηγὸν τυφλὸν λαβεῖν, καὶ σύμβουλον ἀνοήτον, ἶσον ἐστίν (Lib. Per. 
Frag.). Jesus wishes His messengers to be spiritual that they may 
teach spiritual things. So long as they are ignorant they are as women. 
This clause : ‘See thou speak to no man,’ is of exactly the same import 
as the saying: ‘Let the women keep silence in the Churches’ (1 Cor. 
xiv. 34). The women are not literal women, but comparatively ignorant 
persons, who are in contrast with wise men (Esth. i. 13). 

We have next a command, and an allusion to a Priest. Matthew 
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does not say: ‘to the Priests.” As one who by faith in the Propitiatory 
Lamb has been legally cleansed, this Adamic Believer must now go to 
the Priest, that is to Jesus the High Priest of good things to come 
(Heb. ix. 11). He must show Himself to this High Priest whose blood 
has been sprinkled upon him, so that he might be acceptable in the 
sight of that Priest. He does not say: ‘Show thy flesh,’ but He says :’ 
‘Show thyself,’ that is, the man must cease from the flesh, and, ‘ having 
a Great Priest over the house of God’ (Heb. x. 21) he must ‘ draw near 
with a true heart, in fulness of faith’ (verse 22), entering even into the 
Holy Place, or the Jerusalem above, by the blood of Jesus (verse 19). 
The writer holds that this showing of himself to the Priest indicates a 
coming to Jerusalem above, into the very place whither the Forerunner 
has entered. So Clem. Alex. represents a man as progressing morally, 
until ‘he comes to the great High Priest’ (Strom., Lib. VII., p. 704). 
Origen says of Christ: ‘We must ask of Him that, as the High-Priest, 
He will present our prayers, as they come to Him, to His God and our 
God’ (Cont. Cels., Lib. VIIL., c. xxvi.). The Gnostic is said to come 
to friendship with God, through the great High Priest (Clem. Alex., 
Strom., Lib. VII., p. 706). The man is to offer the Gift that Moses 
appointed for a Testimony unto them. From Heb. iii. 5, we may infer 
that the Testimony is something on the Servants’ Grade, and which is 
in relation to higher things. When the priest had seen the leper without 
the camp (Lev. xiv. 3), then the priest, himself, found for the leper two 
clean birds, one of which was to be killed over living water (verse 5), in 
an earthen vessel. This is probably an emblem of the Soulical Christ, 
in the earthen vessel, or Soulical Body of Flesh, over the Living Water, 
or Spirit of Life. The other Bird, which is probably a symbol of the 
Saviour of the (Economy, was permitted to go free, after it had been 
dipped in the blood of the Bird that was killed. This Bird that goes 
free seems analogous to the Azazel (Lev. xvi. 8-10), sometimes called the 
Hircus emissarius, that is, the goat of dismissal (ἀποπομπαῖος, Orig., 
Cont. Cels., Lib. VIII., c. xliii.). This leper is to be cleansed seven 
times—an emblem of perfection—with the blood of the slain Bird 
(verse 7). This is the Gift commanded by Moses. When that is 
offered, the leper is pronounced clean (verse 7). But even when pro- 
nounced clean, there follows a washing of clothes, that is, an actual 
purification of righteousness ; and a removal of hair, the symbol of what 
is fleshly. Hengstenberg writes: ‘Ist doch auch bei uns wieder das 
lange Haar zum Symbol der Verwilderung geworden’ (Offenbar., Vol. L, 
Ρ. 474)—‘ So also once more amongst us, long hair has become a token 
of wildness.’ There is likewise to be a bathing in water (verse 8), that 
is, a sprinkling of Living Water. They who come to Zion are not only 
made legally perfect, they are actually delivered from sin. This gift 
of the Cleansing Sacrificial Blood is that which the Believing Leper is to 
offer as he comes to Jesus, the High Priest, in the Holy Place. In old 
time, and ‘to them,’ Moses appointed these things as a mere testimony 
of something higher. This was to Jews to whom the words ‘to them’ 
appear to relate. But now that Jesus has come in the place of Moses, 
the Believing Leper offers actually that Gift of Blood which to the 
ancient Jews was only a thing appointed as something not yet given, but 
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to which testimony was being borne in literal sacrifices. ‘The words: 
‘unto a testimony unto them,’ denote the extent to which Moses 
appointed this Divine Gift of Cleansing Blood. He so far appointed it 
that it was having testimony borne to it in literal sacrifices. ‘But go 
thy way, show thyself to the Priest, and offer the Gift which Moses 
appointed unto a testimony to them’ (verse 4). 


CHAPTER] XVI. 
MARK I 


WE have in Mark’s narrative of the cleansing of the Leper, additional 
evidence to show that the Bible is Verbally Inspired. By whatever 
name we may seek to express this fulness of inspiration, whether we call 
it Organic, Dynamic, Plenary, or by any similar name, it is God rather 
than man who speaks in the words we are about to consider. The old 
figure of the wind blowing on the Atolian harp may be as apt an 
illustration as can be found, to show how the human and the Divine 
blend to produce the music of Scripture. In any case, the delicate 
distinctions, the fulness of meaning hid in apparently unimportant words, 
the harmony of variation between the corresponding narratives in the 
different Gospels, are all fitted to overawe the soul of the devout reader, 
and to cause him to feel that he is in the Divine presence, and on holy 
ground. 

As this leper now comes to Jesus, the Principle of Prayer, as well as 
of Submission, comes into the narrative. In ‘ Matthew,’ the leper is 
said to worship, but he is not said to beseech. Now he bows the knee, 
and beseeches Jesus. The connection of these acts with the word 
‘coming,’ shows that the bowing and beseeching are good works, on the 
S. Grade. We find that in all their great features, the three narratives 
of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, both in regard to the Cleansing of the 
Leper, the Temptation, the Baptism, etc., follow each other in as 
regular a moral sequence as that in which the narratives of the several 
days of Creation follow one another. German writers like Ewald, 
Weiss, Holtzman, etc., speak of the original forms of the Gospels, their 
tendencies, neutral or otherwise. Strauss says that the simple historical 
scaffold of Christ’s life, His having grown up at Nazareth, been baptized 
by John, gathered disciples, gone about Judzea teaching, opposed the 
Pharisees, invited to a Messianic kingdom, and been crucified by those 
who hated Him, has been wrapped round by the most manifold and 
sensuous wrappings of pious reflections and phantasies, and all ideas 
which the primitive Christians had of the Messiah, been interwoven by 
them into His life—‘Seinem Lebenslaufe eingewoben wurden’ (Leb. 
Jesu, Ein, p. 72). These German writers refer to the Evangelists and 
‘their different sources of information.’ After reading such teaching 
one is inclined to ask Tertullian’s question: ‘Quis igitur integree 
mentis credere potest aliquid eos ignorasse, quos magistros Dominus 
dedit ?,—‘ Who, then, of sound mind, can believe that they whom the 
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Lord gave to be teachers were ignorant of something? (De Pres. 
Heer., c. xxii.). So far from the Gospels being written in contradiction 
to each other, or independent of each other, the writer holds that Mark 
follows Matthew as naturally as the second step in a stairs follows the 
first. We read: ‘And there cometh to Him a leper, beseeching Him, 
and kneeling down to Him, and saying to him, If Thou wilt Thou canst 
make me clean’ (verse 40). 

Jesus is now represented as acting on two grades. Even those 
who are beginning to purify their works need Sinaitic forgiveness 
for follies past. There appears to be a glancing at this fact in the 
statement that Jesus had compassion. ‘The phrase suggests an act of 
mercy and forgiveness. So the master had compassion on his servant, 
and forgave him (xviii. 27), and expected him to have compassion on 
his debtor (verse 33). But while thus having compassion, the Saviour 
also puts forth His hand of power to purify these Fleshly Works. The 
Greek does not represent the compassion as being the reason why Jesus 
put forth His hand. ‘The compassion hints at forgiveness, so that the 
man comes not into judgement. The stretched out hand is the power 
of Christ here actually put forth to cast out a sinful Fleshly Element 
from the man’s conduct. ‘This is all on the 5. Grade. We may read 
the Greek thus: ‘And having been moved with compassion, stretching 
forth His hand He touched him, and saith unto him, I will, be thou 
clean’ (verse 41). ‘Thus the man’s works become acceptable in God’s 
sight. There is an actual departure of the leprosy, of which Matthew 
did not speak. Now, instead of the leprosy being made to be clean 
through the Propitiation, there is a removal of a leprosy by the power or 
touch of Jesus. In Matthew the leprosy was called ‘his leprosy.’ It 
was still his, for it had not gone from him, even when he was made pure. 
He was only made clean by having Jesus as his Propitiatory Covering. 
Now the leprosy is not called his, for it is leaving him. In both cases 
the purity comes from Jesus, so that, in all things, we must give Him 
glory. But in the first case it comes from Him in the sense that He 
hides the sinful man from judgement. In the second case it comes 
from Him in the sense that He actually removes a Fleshly Element 
from the man’s works. Mark says: ‘And immediately the leprosy 
departed from him, and he was cleansed’ (verse 42). 

We now come to a most striking verse. From this point the terms 
used are very expressive. Our Version reads: ‘And He strictly charged 
him, and straightway sent him out’ (verse 43). The writer holds that 
the Greek bears a different meaning. In verse 39 we have the word καὶ 
twice used, and the verse deals with two grades. Some MSS. have: 
‘And He was preaching.’ Beza has followed that reading: ‘Et 
preedicabat.’ The best MSS. have: ‘And He came preaching.’ The 
word ‘come’ would show that the preaching was on the S. Grade. 
But when it is added, ‘And casting out demons,’ this cannot be 
according to that grade. It is a work of the Y. M. Grade. Hence it 
is not improbable that the καὶ twice used has the meaning of ‘both,’ 
‘and’: ‘He both came preaching in their synagogues throughout all 
Galilee, and [was] casting out demons.’ In harmony with this allusion 
to two grades—the S. Grade and the Y. M. Grade—Jesus blesses the 
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leper on two grades. First, He blesses him on the S. Grade in relation 
to works by His hand and touch. ‘This was an answer to the entreating 
and the kneeling. But the power of faith has yet to act in the man’s 
nature on the Y. M, Grade. There is to be a casting out of a bad 
Element, the Flesh of Sin, by a power working from within. 

The casting out of Sinful Flesh through faith in Jesus is like the 
casting out of an evil spirit, the fleshly spirit, if the terms might be 
used without contradiction. Hence the writer holds that the words 
ἐμβριμησάμενος αὐτῷ do not mean ‘And He strictly charged him,’ but 
that they mean ‘And chafing in him.’ In John xi. 33 the word is 
rendered ‘He groaned.’ He does this in the spirit. A‘schylus 


writes : 
ἵππους δ᾽ ἐν ἀμπυκτῆρσιν ἐμβριμωμένας δινεῖ. 


(Sept. Theb., v. 456.) 
‘He drives round the horses chafing in the bridles.’ 


As Jacob dashed against Esau in the womb, as the Spirit helps our 
infirmities, making intercession in us with unutterable groanings 
(Rom. viii. 26), and as we groan in the tabernacle (2 Cor. v. 4), and 
‘within ourselves’ (Rom. viii. 23), so Jesus is now having an inward 
conflict against the evil within the man’s fleshly nature. The flesh and 
the Spirit are ‘contrary the one to the other’ (Gal. v. 17). The man is 
being divided against himself. He is as two men. ‘There is an old 
man with his deeds which is being cast out, and a new man which is 
being put on. Paul writes of an inward man, and of a body in opposi- 
tion to it (Rom. vil. 22-24). So Jesus is dividing between good and 
evil in the flesh of this believing leper. So far as the flesh is evil, He 
is casting it out. The one is being taken, and the other left. Paul 
says: ‘If we divided ourselves, we should not be judged’ (1 Cor. xi. 51). 
So this is a dividing process which is being carried on in the man 
through faith. The Spirit chafes against Sinful Flesh, and will not rest 
until it is cast out. Like Sarah, it cannot dwell with the bondwoman 
(Gal. iv. 30). Hermas says: ‘Quodsi Iracundia aliqua supervenerit 
continuo Spiritus Sanctus qui in te est angustiabitur, et quzeret discedere. 
Suffocatur enim a spiritu nequissimo, et non habet locum apparendi 
sicut vult, tribulatur enim ab Iracundia’ (Lib. II., Mand. V.)—‘ But if 
any Anger supervene, forthwith the Holy Spirit who is in thee will be 
distressed, and will seek to depart, for it is stifled by the most wicked 
spirit, and has no place of appearing as it wishes, for it is vexed by 
Anger.’ It is in this sense that Jesus chafes in the man, and casts him 
out so far as he is Sinful Flesh. The word ‘cast out’ shows that He 
is working from within: ‘And, chafing in him, forthwith He cast him 
out.’ When the fleshly Element is thus cast out, Jesus gives a charge 
to the man not to speak. If the man is ceasing from the flesh, he 
must not speak according to the flesh: ‘And He saith to him, See 
thou say nothing to anyone’ (verse 44). The man must become spiritual 
before he preaches to others. He must come to the Grade of Tongues, 
and then go down to Humble Service. 

With verse 44 the S. Grade comes in again, as ‘see’ shows. The 
man is not yet morally prepared to act on that grade in Humble 
Service. He is to go and show himself to the Priest. In this case, 
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however, the going to Zion, and to Jesus the Priest, is not to be with 
the Gift. It is not the Gift—that is, the Blood of Propitiation—that 
the man has to offer ; but certain things of which types were appointed 
by Moses. This charge, instead of relating to a legal sacrifice, has 
reference to spiritual Sinaitic sacrifices. Those spiritual sacrifices from 
the spiritual house are said to be acceptable to God .through Jesus 
Christ (1 Pet. ii. 5). Hence He is not only a Priest according to 
Propitiation and Pardon. He is also the High Priest in relation to the 
Spiritual Sacrifices, wherewith we serve God in the spirit with spiritual 
works. Moses not only referred to a cleansing in which the bird was 
killed ; he also referred to a cleansing of the seventh day on which the 
hair was removed, and the clothes were washed, and the flesh was 
bathed, even after those things had previously been done (Lev. xiv. 8, 9). 
In praising God we are, according to the Apostle, offering sacrifices to 
God (Heb. xiii. 15). When we bring forth the fruits of the spirit rather 
than the fruits of the flesh, and when we are offering to God the sacrifices 
of a broken spirit, we are doing what Jesus here tells the man to do— 
we are offering to God the ‘things’ which Moses appointed to the 
extent of causing them to be testified unto to the Jews in type. It is 
a higher moral attainment thus to offer spiritual sacrifices to God through 
Christ than is the coming to God which precedes this act. In that 
coming we have Jesus as a Covering for sin, but the spiritual sacrifices 
are not yet offered. Even some Jews seem to have attained to this idea 
of Spiritual Sacrifices in advance of Legal Propitiation. ‘The writer 
thinks that there is very much of the spirit of the Gospel in the following 
passage from Philo. It will show us also how the figure of sickness 
and healing was carried by him into a moral realm. He is speaking of 
the passage: ‘Thou shalt not bring the hire of a harlot into the house 
of God’ (Deut. xxii. 18). He says: ‘But if the gifts from a woman 
who is living as a harlot are unholy, how much more so are the gifts 
from a soul that is practising harlotry (παρὰ ψυχῆς πεπορνεύμενης), or 
that has given itself to shame, and extreme lewdness (καὶ ὕβρεσι ταῖς 
ἐσχάταις), to wine-revellings, gluttonies, covetousness, ambitions, love of 
pleasures, and ten thousand other forms of passions, and also of diseases 
and wickedness (παθῶν τε αὖ, καὶ νοσημάτων καὶ κακιῶν), the pollutions 
of which things I know not what time would wash away. Frequently 
old age puts an end to the work of harlots, since no one comes to those 
whose season has passed, and whose bloom has faded like a flower. 
But what age of time may change to comeliness the harlotry of a soul 
exercised in familiar and accustomed dissoluteness? «An age could not 
do it; God alone could do it, to whom are possible those things which 
are impossible to us (Θεὸς δὲ μόνος, ᾧ δυνατὰ τὰ wap’ ἡμῖν ἀδύνατα, 
Luke xviii. 27). He who is about to offer sacrifice should not consider 
whether the victim be without blemish, but whether his mind (διάνοια) 
be sound and perfect. Let him search out the reasons on account of 
which he may think it fitting to present sacrifices. It is either a giving 
thanks for favours already granted, or asking the security of present, or 
possession of future, good things, or the turning away of evils now 
present or expected, in all which things reason must supply health and 
salvation. If he gives thanks for past things, let him not be unthankful 
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by being a bad man. For favours have been given [as] to a good man. 
If he secures present good things and his expectation of future 
[blessings], let him show himself worthy of them by being courteous. 
If he is asking for an escape from evils, let him not do things worthy of 
punishments and penalties’ (De Merc. Meret., c. i.). The things which 
the cleansed leper is to offer are said by Mark to be concerning his 
cleansing. Matthew did not say this. The cleansing is the cleanness 
which comes to those who come to Zion offering spiritual sacrifices to 
God: ‘But go thy way, show thyself to the Priest, and offer concerning 
thy cleansing what things (ἃ) Moses appointed unto a testimony to 
them’ (verse 44). 

If this leper be Human Nature as afflicted by Flesh of Sin, the reader 
may deem it strange that even when the leper is cleansed he should 
disobey Jesus, and speak after he had been told to be silent. The 
reader may think, at first, that the writer is going beyond Scripture when 
he says that he holds that the general view as to the disobedience of 
this leper is an unscriptural view. That cleansed man does not disobey 
Christ. He does present himself, and offer the Gift or the spiritual 
sacrifices. It is an error of literalism and of ignorance of grade-words 
which leads ren to hold the view that the cleansed leper was dis- 
obedient. First of all, Matthew says nothing of the disobedience, so 
that this difficulty does not concern his narrative. Secondly, in Mark’s 
narrative it is not the cleansed leper who publishes, but it is that fleshly 
man which Jesus cast out. In verse 43 we read: ‘Chafing in him, 
immediately, He cast him out.’ Evidently, then, there was a man going 
out from this leper, cast out by Jesus the Logos. ‘Then, in verse 45, 
we have: ὁ de ἐξελθὼν, which the writer holds refers to the fleshly man 
whom Jesus had cast out. We may read it: ‘ But he who had gone 
forth.’ That is, though the cleansed leper went to Zion and offered 
spiritual sacrifices, the fleshly Element lingered in the preaching when it 
was cast out from the man. ‘This fleshly man, like a king of whom 
Uhland speaks, is associated with law, and fear, and blood. 


‘Denn was er sinnt, ist Schrecken, und was er blickt, ist Wuth, 
Und was er spricht, ist Geisel, und was er schreibt, ist Blut.’ 


‘For what he meditates is Terror, and what his look expresses is Madness, and 
what he speaks is a Scourge, and what he writes is Blood.’ 


The truth of the Gospel, through the influence of Sinful Flesh, was 
published in an imperfect way. Salvation as thus preached under 
fleshly influences becomes a matter of fleshly ordinances. ‘Thereby 
men are kept back from Shushan, the city of righteousness (Esth. 
lil. 15 ; iv. 1), and only seek to know Christ outside that heavenly city 
to which the cleansed leper had gone, and according to the flesh. But 
when, by a fleshly preaching, men are kept back from coming to Zion, 
it is Jesus in Christians who is also kept back from the city. He can- 
not enter into that city of light in which hidden things are to be made 
manifest (iv. 22). So far as this fleshly man preaches, he brings down 
the Sinaitic preaching. We have the word 7jv—‘was’—as well as the 
word ‘without,’ applied to Jesus. Moreover, we see that Jesus, under 
this fleshly preaching, is not only kept back from Zion, but He is also 
VOL. V. 31 
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brought down to the S. Grade. ‘This is shown by the words ‘places ’ 
and ‘come.’ He is brought down to desert places. Through fleshly 
teaching, religion ceases to be a matter of faith and spiritual life. It 
becomes a matter of asceticism and monkery. From every side they 
come to Him in that aspect, but it is a very imperfect and Jewish 
aspect. On the literal theory, it may well be asked: What city is this 
which Jesus could not enter? And why did He forbid the preaching ? 
And why did He stop outside in desert places? And how is it that 
historians are silent respecting this gathering to Him in the desert ? 
But if this city be the heavenly Zion, and the preaching be a preaching 
by what is of the flesh and sinful, and if the coming to Jesus be a mere 
devotion to asceticism instead of to a life of faith, no such objections as 
the foregoing have any force. It will be noticed that the preaching of 
this one who goes forth is not said to be a preaching of the Gospel, but 
of many things. He makes a beginning of this preaching, and of spread- 
ing a report concerning the Logos, but it is only a beginning. The 
writer believes that the Logos is the Saviour as the Spirit of Life. ‘ But 
he who had gone forth began to publish many things, and to spread a 
report of the Logos, so as that He was no longer able to enter openly 
into the city, but was without in desert places, and they came to Him 
from every side’ (verse 45). The word εὐθέως is several times used in 
these narratives, being rendered ‘straightway.’ But the word, according 
to ancient usage, sometimes denotes directness, or what is done without 
the use of an intermediate agent. We may say that in such case it does 
not relate to time but to space, and signifies direct action. Speaking of 
men taking an oath, Philo says: ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ παραλαβέτω τις, εἰ βούλοιτο, 
μὴ μὴν τὸ ἀνωτάτω καὶ πρεσβύτατον εὐθὺς αἴτιον ἀλλὰ γῆν, ἥλιον, ἀστέρας, 
οὐρανόν, τὸν σύμπαντα κόσμον (De Spec. Leg., c. i.)—‘ Moreover, also, 
let anyone take if he will, not the highest and oldest direct cause, but 
earth, sun, stars, heaven, the whole world.’ So the word as used in 
these narratives may import Christ’s direct action rather than quickness 
of time. The leprosy departed directly, at Christ’s action. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


LUKE V. 


In the first verse of this narrative (verse 12), we have the word ἐγένετο, 
which shows the Seed Process. In the same verse, as well as in the 
last verse (16), we have the verb ‘to be,’ which shows the Sinaitic 
Process. It is evident, therefore, that both Processes are recognised in 
the narrative. ‘The appearance of the Sinaitic aspect in verse 12 is in 
relation to the Intellectual Side. In verse 16 it betokens a moral 
declension in that to which it relates. As respects the Flesh, the narra- 
tive has a Seed Process aspect. 

There are two or three noticeable features in this narrative. First of 
all, it brings in the Spiritual Side of man’s nature. It shows us how 
Christ purifies the Mind of the Flesh (Col. ii. 18). The Intellectual 
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aspect is shown by one or two tokens. Thus, Jesus is now said to be 
in one of the cities. In ii. 3, the phrase, ‘the city of himself,’ means 
‘the Mind of himself.’ So this word ‘cities’ appears to indicate the 
Spiritual Side as in contrast with the Soulical Side. In one of Origen’s 
best Homilies (In Lib. Jud., Hom. 11., c. 1.), after referring to Joshua, 
a type of Jesus, dying, he transfers Christ’s living and dying from an 
outward to an inward sphere. ‘In quibusdam vivit Jesus, in quibusdam 
vero defunctus est’—‘In some Jesus lives, and in others He dies.’ 
He lives in all who can say with Paul: ‘Christ liveth in me. ‘In 
peccantibus defungitur Christus, pro eo quod nihil in eis justitia, nihil 
patientia, nihil veritas et omnia illa quee Christus est, operantur’—‘ In 
those who sin, Christ is dead, in that in them no righteousness, no 
patience, no truth, and all the things which constitute Christ, are 
wrought.’ He is showing how the mind may be as a heavenly city 
when he writes: ‘In corde nostro Jerusalem eedificata’ (In Lib. Jes. 
Nav., Hom. XXI., c. ii.)—‘In our heart Jerusalem is built.’ But Paul 
shows us that the Mind can be set on what is fleshly, and can be carnal 
(Rom. vill. 5, 6). Hence it needs cleansing. In describing the 
cleansing of leprous human nature Luke brings in the Mind where 
Matthew and Mark only describe the purification of the Flesh, which is 
on the Soulical Side. A further indication of this spiritual aspect is shown 
in the use of the word avjp—‘ man ’—(verse 12), which is not used in 
the other narratives. It appears to be used here as the word ‘ man’ is used 
in Gen. 1. That is, it denotes the Man, or Mind, as in contrast with the 
Woman, or Soul. So, as Philo expresses it : ‘The man [cleaves] to the 
wife, the Mind to the Sense-Nature’—-6 ἀνὴρ τῇ γυναικί, ὁ νοῦς τῇ 
τσ πεῖ (Leg. Al., Lib. IL, c. xiv.). Still further, the fact that it is 
the Mind that is being cleansed is indicated, as we shall presently try 
to show, in the use of the word ‘seeing’ in verse 12, in a way which is 
peculiar to Luke. 

Secondly, while Luke brings into the narrative the cleansing of the 
Mind, he does not ignore the casting away of evil Elements from the 
fleshly side. What he says of the Saviour’s charge to the leper brings 
in this aspect. 

Showing that Jesus is now acting in the Seed Process, or inwardly, 
and that He is about to purify the Adamic Fleshly Man in cities or 
Minds, Luke says: ‘And it came to pass (ἐγένετο), while He was in 
one of the cities, behold a man full of leprosy’ (verse 12). He who is 
to be healed is no longer called ‘a leper,’ but is said to be a man full of 
leprosy. He is the Mind with fleshiy Elements in it. But the Mind is 
not subject to such limitations as hedge in Flesh and Soul. Hence in 
respect to the Mind, Joseph could go up to the city of David, or Zion 
(ii. 4). The fleshly Elements in the Mind cannot thus go up. They 
are on the earth, where fleshly members are to be put to death (Col. 
111. 5). A good man may thus be divided in his mind. He may have 
fleshly Elements in his mind which are on the S. Grade, and which 
draw him to earth. On the other hand, Jesus may be drawing his mind 
to things above. Many a man who in his own life has felt the lower 
tendency, has yet striven to follow the higher. John Critchley Prince 
writes : 
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‘ Strive upward with an ever upward gaze, 

As all good men, all patient men have striven ; 
Strive to evangelize thy latter days, 

Outlive the past and feel thyself forgiven.’ 


In another verse he says: 


‘Man liveth not by bread alone— 

Truth from a source transcendent— 

His soul asks something of its own, 
Less gross and less dependent. 

It claims the privilege of thought, 
Beyond the dusty real, 

Its hopeful visions called and caught, 
From realms of the ideal.’ 


Longfellow, in his ‘Golden Legend,’ writes : 


ELSIE. ‘What is this picture ?” 
PRINCE HENRY. ‘It is a young man singing to a nun, 
Who kneels at her devotions, but in kneeling 
Turns round to look at him.’ 


This fact of the mind being able to rise to things above, where the 
flesh cannot rise, is indicated in the use of the word iéov—‘ seeing,’ It 
is on the Grade of Tongues, or in Zion, that this ‘man’ is seeing. It 
is a spiritual vision. It is Jesus whom he beholds. It is only Luke 
who writes of the leper seeing Jesus. The sight of the Saviour fills him 
with awe. Like the elders before the throne (Rev. xi. 16), he falls on his 
face before Him. So Origen speaks of Christ coming τῷ μὴ δυναμένῳ 
αὐτοῦ τὰς μαρμαρυγὰς Kat τὴν λαμπρότητα τῆς θειότητος βλέπειν (Cont. 
Cels., Lib. IV., c. xv.)—‘to him who is not able to look upon the 
radiance and brightness of His Divinity.’ The appeal which this leprous 
man makes to Jesus is a prayer respecting the fleshly Elements in the 
Mind down on the S. Grade. The fact that the man is here on the 
Grade of Tongues comes in fitting sequence to Mark’s allusion to the 
same city of Zion (i. 45). Paul speaks of faith abiding (1 Cor. xiii. 13), 
and in that sense we may regard this prayer as a prayer of. faith, even 
though offered in heaven. Jesus answers the prayer by stretching out 
the hand of power against those fleshly Elements of the Mind which 
are fastening it to earth. Plato was Scriptural in his thought when he 
represented Socrates as saying that the ‘weighty’ (ἐμβριθὲς), and ‘ heavy’ 
(βαρὺ), and ‘earthy’ (γεῶδες), and ‘visible’ (ὁρατόν) elements in the 
soul oppress and drag down the soul ‘into the visible place ’—eis τὸν 
ὁρατὸν τόπον (Pheed., c. xxx.). His imagery is virtually identical with 
Luke’s, only Luke is speaking of the Mind, not of the Soul. More- 
over, Luke is showing us how Jesus frees us from that earthly element 
which drags down the mind, while Plato knew not this Divine way of 
deliverance. Jesus acts on the S. Grade, and with the hand, in casting 
away the fleshly Elements of the Mind: ‘ But seeing Jesus, he fell on 
his face before Him, and prayed Him, saying, Lord, if Thou wilt, Thou 
canst make me clean. And He stretched forth His hand, and touched 
him, saying, I will; be thou made clean. And straightway the leprosy 
departed from him’ (verse 13). Neither Mark nor Luke says, like 
Matthew, that the leprosy is his leprosy ; for they appear to be writing 
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of an actual departure of leprosy, and not of its being merely covered 
with a Propitiatory Covering. 

Having thus glanced at the Mind, which offered its prayer in Zion, 
and was purified on the S. Grade, Luke now comes to the Soulical Side, 
and to the Y. M. Grade. We have the expressive αὐτὸς, which shows 
this grade. While the Mind may have become willing, the Flesh still 
needs to be changed. It is the Flesh on the Y. M. Grade which has 
come to Jesus in faith, and has had the Sinful Flesh cast out, to which 
Jesus now gives the charge. In respect to the Flesh, Luke does not 
describe, but only implies, the healing. It has been effected according 
to the Seed Process. Luke’s peculiarity is that he describes the healing 
of the Mind, which neither of the other evangelists described ; and that 
he does not describe the purifying of the Flesh, but simply deals with 
that Flesh as already purified. Otherwise, he would have had to 
describe a double healing of the leper, and the literal reading would 
have been compromised. 

To this purified Flesh, on the Y. M. Grade, Jesus, as αὐτὸς, or on 
that Y. M. Grade, gives a charge not to speak. Until the Flesh has 
been changed, and the man in his entire nature has come to Zion, 
where in Mind he has already been, he must not speak to others. He 
must become spiritual before he speaks, and then he may go down to 
Humble Service and Testimony. In all these references to Humble 
Service, it is only one particular form of Service which Jesus forbids— 
that is, speaking of the power of Christ. The man might show kind- 
ness to others in a thousand ways, only he is not to testify until he 
himself has been to Zion and has become spiritual. 

‘And He Himself (αὐτὸς) charged him to tell no man, but go thy 
way.’ The word ἀπελθὼν is here used for ‘ go thy way,’ and not ὕπαγε, 
as by the other Evangelists. The same two verbs are used as if 
interchangeably in John vi. 66, 77. Sometimes the word ἀπέρχομαι is 
used of a going back, or on a way already travelled. It may be here 
used in reference to the fact that, so far as the Mind is concerned, the 
man has already been to Zion. In a fuller sense, the man is now to 
return to Zion (Is. xxxv. 10). He is to show himself to Jesus, the 
Spiritual High Priest in Zion: ‘Show thyself to the Priest.’ Now, the 
man is not told to offer a Gift, or Blood of Propitiation. Neither is he 
told to offer things, or spiritual sacrifices. But he is told to offer 
according as Moses appointed unto a testimony, and he is to do this 
concerning his own purification. 

In the law of the purification of the leper, there are three great 
features, and the writer holds that they answer to the three commands 
in the several Gospels. First, a bird is to be killed (Lev. xiv.), and the 
blood is to be sprinkled on the man (verse 7), who is to be ‘ pro- 
nounced’ clean, though he is not actually clean. Then follows his 
purification (verses 7, 8). This is Propitiation followed by perfection in 
Jerusalem above. This is what Matthew describes. It is the offering 
of the Gift, or Blood of Propitiation, whereby the leper is ‘ pronounced ’ 
clean, though he still has ‘his leprosy.’ Secondly, there is a cleansing 
on the seventh day, whereon there is a further removal of hair, washing, 
shaving, etc. (verse 9). This is the Sinaitic offering of spiritual sacrifices, 
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and answers to Mark’s narrative. But, thirdly, there is a purification on the 
eighth day (verse 10), wherein not only does the man offer ‘those things’ 
(verse 11), or the spiritual sacrifices to which Mark referred, but the priest 
sets the man himself before the Lord (verse 11). We are shown ina figure 
that the man himself is becoming consecrated to God. It is a striking 
fact that the leper on this eighth day is dealt with very similarly to the 
man who is becoming a priest (Exod. xxix. 20). In both cases there is 
a touching of the ear, the thumb, and the toe with blood. Paul speaks 
of being offered upon the sacrifice and service of the faith of others 
(Phil, ii. 17). So the writer holds that this last feature in the cleansing 
of the leper, wherein the man is set before the Lord, and dealt with as a 
priest, and wherein we read of the burnt offering (verse 13) and the 
altar (verse 20), is in relation to acting in Humble Service in bearing 
testimony to others. This includes the offering of spiritual sacrifices, 
but it is more than that. It is a consecration to God to be His 
witnesses amongst men, testifying to them of the Gospel of His grace. 
It is to offer ourselves as Sacrifices in the service of the faith of others. 
Hence, while the man is forbidden to speak in a fleshly aspect, he is 
being commanded to speak after he has become spiritual. In thus 
speaking, he will be securing his own purification in becoming ‘pure 
from the blood of all men’ (Acts xx. 26). ‘And offer concerning thy 
purification as Moses appointed unto a testimony to them’ (verse 14). 
The Greek is repi—‘ concerning ’—thy cleansing. It does not relate to 
a cleansing from the leprosy, except in so far as neglect to testify brings 
leprosy. 

It is assumed that in verse 15 this man is shown to be acting in 
disobedience to the command which Jesus has just given. But this is 
an error. The man does obey Christ. He does offer according to 
what Moses indicated unto a testimony. It is because the report is not 
allowed to go out from this man in a fleshly form that the Logos, or 
Word concerning Him, goes out so much the better concerning Him 
by His being preached according to the Spirit. It is the true Word that 
now goes out, of which Isaiah says that it cannot return void (lv. 11). 
The many things spoken by the Flesh (Mark i. 45) might return void, 
and obscure the Logos ; but here it is the pure Word that goes out in a 
spiritual Seed Process form, and it at once begins to bear fruit : ‘ But so 
much the more went abroad the Word concerning Him’ (verse 15). 

In verse 1 we have a reference to the multitude (ὄχλος), which, as we 
have tried to show, refers to those coming to Jesus from the Gentiles ; 
and we have also the words αὐτὸς 7jv-—‘ He Himself was ’—which is an 
allusion to believing Jews who have not yet received Jesus, though they 
believe the Prophets. In this last verse of Luke’s narrative of the 
leper, we have a similar reference to these two classes: First, as the 
Logos, or Word of Life, goes out, multitudes who have been in dark- 
ness come to hear the Word. So far, they are coming to the S. Grade : 
‘And great multitudes came together to hear.’ Thus the preaching is 
becoming a uniting force. It has ever been a bond of fellowship. But 
they also come to be healed, and that, not merely of their infirmities, 
but from them. This is done when an actual separation is effected 
between believers and their sins. Jesus is the Healer of these infirm 
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ones. Origen speaks of Him as ὁ δὲ τραύματα τῶν ψυχῶν ἡμῶν θεραπεύων 
διὰ τοῦ ἐν αὐτῷ λόγου Θεοῦ (Cont. Cels., Lib. IV., c. xv.)—‘ He who heals 
the wounds of our souls through the Logos of God that is in Him.’ 
‘And to be healed from their infirmities.’ 

Then follows the Sinaitic allusion to the class of Jewish believers in 
prophecy, as in verse 1. We have again the word αὐτὸς showing the 
Y, M. Grade. Again, also, we may regard it as applying to Jesus in 
relation to a class. It will be noticed that this class is doing the 
opposite of what the multitudes are doing. The latter are coming to 
hear, but the Jewish class is going further away. It is withdrawing. 
The Jews are going back from the Gospel. They are going to asceticism, 
or to the deserts, as John the Baptist was in deserts (i. 80). They are 
leaving the Logos of Life, or rejecting it, and going back to the Law 
written on stones, and using the stones for bread. Still, in so far as 
they believe, they are a Seed of Faith, and Jesus αὐτὸς represents them. 
Moreover, He is in them, aiding their infirmity by helping them to pray. 
In His withdrawing and His praying, He is acting in the class of Jews 
who believe Prophecy and Pray, but who do not come to Christianity. 
They leave Galilee, or the Christian Realm, for the Deserts, or the 
Ascetic Realm. Literally, we might wonder what deserts there were in 
Galilee into which Jesus withdrew and prayed. But He is here repre- 
sented as acting for good in a Sinaitic Class who are leading Him 
away backward. The word ἦν shows this Sinaitic aspect: ‘But He 
Himself was withdrawing in the deserts and praying.’ It would seem 
as if He were already in the deserts when thus withdrawing. 

From what has been advanced respecting this narrative, the reader 
will see that, in Moral History, the miraculous Element is virtually 
superseded. But miracles, in themselves considered, have no moral 
virtue. They become useless as guides to Truth when we behold 
Truth face to face. Miracles were objects of faith amongst other 
nations than Jews, but faith in reputed miracles did not do those 
nations much moral good. Some of the miracles recorded of Buddha 
have a resemblance to certain events in the life of Christ. It is said 
that Angels sang at his birth, that a venerable sage, like Simeon, foretold 
his greatness, that he walked on water, was transfigured before death, 
etc. Miracles are also associated with Zoroaster. But it is the moral 
application of such events that confers benefit, not the miracle. The 
walking on water in Buddhism is designed to teach disciples to trust 
their master in a sea of doubt and trouble (see ‘ Buddhist Birth Stories,’ 
trans. by T. W. Rhys Davids; also J. E. Carpenter’s ‘ First Three 
Gospels,’ pp. 137, 161, 237). Pliny says that what is new seems 
miraculous when we first know it. He asks: ‘ How many things might 
be judged impossible before they are made ?)—‘ Quam multa fieri non 
posse priusquam sint facta, judicabantur? (Lib. VIL, c. i.). In the 
same Book he refers to a Pontine race who had a double pupil in one 
eye, and the image of a horse in the other eye; to men who see better 
by night than by day; to the Hirpi, who walk through fire without being 
burned ; to king Pyrrhus, who had a thumb on his right foot, which 
thumb, by contact, would cure the spleen, and could not be cremated 
~ like the rest of his body; to trees too high to be shot over ; to Gymno- 
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sophists who look all day at the sun with unmoved eyes ; to the birth 
of hermaphrodites ; to males changing into females, etc. But were 
men made better by hearing of such portents? Certainly not. Pliny 
might tell them in all good faith of elephants that worshipped sun, 
moon, and stars—‘Religio quoque siderum, Solisque ac Lunz veneratio’ 
(Lib. VIII., c. i.). He might describe the way in which the elephants 
came to the river Amilo, at the new moon, to perform their religious 
purifications. But men were not led by such reports to become devout 
star-worshippers. We shall not suffer moral loss if we see the Truth in 
the Gospels, even if we cease to regard those Gospels as records of 
miraculous events, designed to win us to faith in the Truth. 


tie Hi EALING-OF THE CENTURIONS 
SERVANT. 


CHAPTER. XIX, 


MATTHEW VIII. 


IREN#US makes a statement respecting the Valentinians which shows 
that they virtually recognised the distinction, to which the writer is 
calling attention, between parts of Scripture that are according to the 
Seed Process, and parts that are according to the Sinaitic Process. Kat 
λοιπὸν τέμνουσι τὰς IIpodpyteias, TO μὲν τι ἀπὸ τῆς Μητρὸς εἰρῆσθαι 
θέλοντες, τὸ δὲ τι ἀπὸ TOL Σπέρματος, τὸ δὲ τι ἀπὸ τοῦ Δημιουργοῦ, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν ὡσαύτως, τὸ μὲν τι ἀπὸ τοῦ Σωτῆρος εἰρηκέναι, τὸ δὲ τι 
ἀπὸ τῆς Μητρὸς, τὸ δὲ τι ἀπὸ τοῦ Δημιουργοῦ, καθὼς ἐπιδείξομεν προϊόντος 
ἡμῖν τοῦ λόγον (Lib. I., c. 1., ὃ 13)—‘And then they divide the Pro- 
phecies, holding that one part is spoken from the Mother, another part 
from the Seed, and another part from the Demiurgus, and that Jesus 
likewise spoke a part from the Saviour, a part from the Mother, and a 
part from the Demiurgus, as we have shown in our foregoing speech.’ 
The writer thinks that this passage embodies important truth. It will 
be seen that both as respects the Prophets, or Old, Testament, and as 
respects the word of Christ or New ‘Testament, the Valentinians 
recognise three modes of speech or inspiration. In each there is one 
according to the Sinaitic or Demiurgus. This Power is contrasted with 
the Seed, and is in relation to law and death. Secondly in each there 
is one of the Mother, that is dealing only with the Soulical Side, as in 
Matthew’s narrative of the Incarnation, or Mark’s narrative of the 
Saviour’s Temptation. Thirdly there is one of the Seed, that is the 
Seed Process. In relation to the New Testament, instead of saying that 
it is from the Seed Process the Valentinians say that it is from the 
Saviour. If the term ‘Saviour’ here applies to the Logos or Water of 
Life, it is equivalent to saying that it is from the Seed. It may, how- 
ever, apply to the Saviour of the CEconomy, described in ὃ 4, in which 
case it indicates a class of Scripture which only deals with the Spiritual 
Side as in Luke’s narrative of the GEconomy. In any case the write1 
holds that the Valentinians have a solid Scriptural foundation for the 
distinctions which they here make. Since Irenzeus speaks of the 
Ophites as predecessors of Valentinus (Lib. II., Pref.), and Hippolytus 
(vi. 6) even places them before Simon Magus, it is evident that some of 
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these Gnostic Principles were being taught even in the first century. It 
is the more likely, therefore, that there is truth in the claim which 
Valentinus, Basilides, and others make, to have been taught by men 
who had known the Apostles. Irenzeus says that the Valentinians 
identified the centurion concerning whom we are now to consider, with 
the Demiurgus. This indicates that they regarded at least one of the 
narratives in a Sinaitic aspect. The following particulars may be noted 
respecting these narratives. 

1. Both Matthew and Luke, who alone record this event, describe 
the Saviour’s moral position as being in Capernaum (viii. 5; Luke 
vil. 2). Thus He is acting in the Christian realm, in which the mighty 
oracles of God are preached. 

2. Although Jesus is in this realm the person afflicted, and to be 
healed, is not in this realm. The centurion speaks of that servant as 
being in the house (verse 6), and Luke says that the centurion sent 
messengers to Jesus (verse 3). 

3. In Matthew’s narrative the Gradal features are as follow : 

(2) From verse 1, inclusive, to the word ‘marvelled,’ in verse 10, we 
have the Servants’ Grade, together with certain allusions to the Young 
Men’s Grade _ These allusions are made to depend in these narratives 
upon the use of the word παῖς, or ‘Youth.’ This will be noticed 
presently. This word παῖς is not ordinarily a word of the Y. M. Grade. 
But it is used as such here. Apart from this word we have in the 
foregoing verses the words ‘enter’ (verses 5, 8), ‘come’ (verses 7, 9), 
‘this’ (verse 9), ‘servant’ (verse 9), ‘do’ (verse 9), ‘hearing’ (verse 10). 

(ὁ) The rest of verse 10 is on the Heathen Grade. ‘Find’ conjoins 
with ‘ Israel.’ 

(c) Verses 11 and 12 are on the S. Grade. They have ‘come,’ and 
‘there.’ The word pera, ‘with,’ in verse 11, is a prophetic allusion to 
Zion. 

(4) Verse 13 is on the Grade of Y. Men, as παῖς shows. It is only in 
this last verse that the Seed Process verb, ‘to become,’ is used. All the 
previous part of the narrative is Sinaitic. We have the verb ‘to be’ in 
verses. 8, 9, 12. 

In Luke’s narrative the gradal features are as follow (vii. 2-10) : 

(a) In verse 2, and unto the word ‘nation,’ in verse 5, we have the 
S. Grade. There are the words ‘servant’ (verses 2, 3), ‘hear’ (verse 3), 
‘come’ (verse 3), ‘this’ (verse 5). 

(ὁ) The rest of verse 5 and verse 6 are on the Young Men’s Grade. 
They have αὐτὸς, ‘he,’ and σὺν, ‘ with.’ 

(c) Verse 7, and unto the words ‘at him,’ in verse 9, are on the 
S. Grade. We have ‘enter’ (verse 6), ‘come’ (verses 7, 8), ‘this’ 
(verse 8), ‘servant’ (verse 8), ‘do’ (verse 8), ‘ hear’ (verse 9). 

(4) The rest of verse 9 is on the Heathen Grade. ‘Find’ conjoins 
with ‘Israel.’ 

(e) Verse το is on the 8. Grade. It has ‘find,’ and ‘servant.’ This 
narrative is all in the Sinaitic Process. We have no word ‘ to become,’ 
but we have ‘to be’ in verses 2, 4, 6, 8. Hence some may think that 


Matthew’s narrative has the higher aspect. We shall see that this is not 
the case. ms 
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4. In the history of the journey of Abraham’s servant to fetch a wife 
for Isaac we have seen, as respects the damsel and the servant, how two 
terms applicable to the same person show two grades. So is it in 
Ishmael’s history. Luke uses two words δοῦλος and παῖς respecting the 
sick servant. δοῦλος means ‘bond-servant.’ It is of the ὃ. Grade. 
παῖς is sometimes uSed in the sense of ‘servant.’ ‘His servant David ἡ 
(Luke i. 69), but even in that case it does not mean ‘ bond-servant.’ 
Sometimes, however, it has the meaning ‘children,’ as when Herod is 
said to slay the children (ii. 16). At other times it denotes a young 
person, or youth, who may be of the age of young men. ‘Thus Jesus 
said: ‘ Damsel (παῖς) arise’ (Luke viii. 54), and neither there, nor in 
the narratives we are considering, does it appear to betoken infancy. 
The word, in classic writings, is often used in the sense of ‘ Young 
Men,’ as quotations already given show. Philo puts the παῖς after the 
βρέφος or infant, and others apply it up to mature age (Lib. de Cher., . 
c. xxxii.). The reader will find that the following rule holds good in 
reference to both these narratives. Where the word παῖς occurs, it is 
used in the sense of ‘ youth,’ and as an equivalent of the Hebrew word 
for ‘young man.’ As such it here denotes the Y. M. Grade. On the 
other hand, where the word δοῦλος, or ‘bond-slave’ occurs, he will find 
in every case, according to the natural meaning of the word, that it 
betokens the S. Grade. 

5. There were, in the Roman army, many grades of officers, as the 
Imperator, or Commander-in-Chief; the Legati, who assisted the Im- 
perator in Councils of War, etc. ; the Tribunes, who decided military 
controversies, gave the watchword, etc. ; the Decurions, or captains of 
ten. It is somewhat noticeable, and suggestive of moral rather than 
literal history, that such special prominence should be given in the New 
Testament to the office of centurion. ‘This was an important office, 
involving much higher honour than the mere command of a hundred 
men. But when we read of Cornelius, the centurion (Acts x. 1), and 
the centurion by the cross (Matt. xxvii. 54), and this centurion whose: 
servant is healed, we may justly wonder why this particular office is so 
noted. We may also deem it to be not improbable that the first 
centurion who is named will show the moral aspect of the office in the 
other cases. The one pre-eminent feature of this official rank that is 
suggested by this history, as well as by the office itself, is that the 
centurion is both a master and a servant. He is both above and below. 
He emphasizes this fact when he says: ‘I also am a man _ under 
authority, having under myself soldiers’ (verse 9). It is this double 
aspect of command and service which indicates to us the moral com- 
plexion of the history. 

6. In stating what he holds to be the great Principles of this history, 
the writer is speaking as one who has noticed the history, and from 
thence drawn his conclusions. Hence it is in the exposition that he 
will be stating his reasons for his views. ‘The reader may be prejudiced 
against those views when first stated. If they were mere opinions of the: 
writer they would be less than nothing, and vanity. But if a certain 
view finds support from the narrative, even from its minute peculiarities, : 
then, because of such Scriptural support, the view set forth becomes 
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worthy of attention. If, after reading the exposition, the reader thinks 
that the writer has misjudged Scripture, by all means let him reject the 
writer and adhere to Scripture. But let him not reject the view pro- 
pounded at first sight, and without considering how far it does, or does 
not, accord with the inspired narrative. 

The writer would say, then, that he believes it to be clear from the 
narratives that this centurion represents those who are partly under Law 
and partly under Grace. As respects his coming to Jesus the centurion 
is finding the liberty that is in Christ, but as respects his being under 
authority, and his boast of what he can do, he is joining Law with 
Gospel. Even while he believes in Jesus, he is seeking to be justified 
by the works of the Law (Gal. ii. 16). We know from Acts xv. 24; 
Gal. ii. 4, etc., that there were Jews who sought to bring Judaism into 
Christianity. The early Christian writers had often to warn Christians 
against this Judaising tendency. Ignatius says: Hi γὰρ μέχρι viv κατὰ 
[νόμον] ᾿Ιουδαϊσμὸν ζῶμεν, ὁμολογοῦμεν χάριν μὴ ccAnpéevar— For if, even 
until now, we live according to the Jewish Law, we are confessing that 
we have not received Grace’ (Ad Mag., c. viii.). He who is spoken of 
as the servant of the centurion, the writer believes to be an emblem of 
the Adamic Soul of this Adamic centurion. Just as the Mind is spoken 
of as a man’s own city (Luke ii. 3), just as the Psalmist speaks of his 
Soul as his only one or darling (xxii. 20; xxxv. 17), and often prays to 
the Lord to deliver his Soul (Ps. vi. 4, etc.), just as Philo speaks of the 
νοῦς, or Mind, as the Soul’s governor (κατὰ τὸν τῆς ψυχῆς ἡγεμόνα νοῦν, 
De Mund. Op., c. xxiii.), implying the Soul’s subjection to the Mind, so 
this sick servant is the Soul of this Adamic Man. This Man, as well as 
having a Soul whom he calls ‘ my servant,’ has also the various senses or 
faculties of the Soul which he says he has in command. The writer 
regards as fact, that which Thomas Adams, the famous Puritan writer, 
simply turns into figure when he says: ‘Thou seest how excellent and 
principal a work it is to manage the heart, which indeed manageth all 
the rest, and is powerful to the carrying away with itself the attendance 
of all the senses ; who be as ready at call, and as speedy to execution, as 
any servant the centurion had, waiting only for a Come, Go, Do, from 
their leader the heart. The ear will not hear where the heart minds 
not, nor the hand relieve where the heart pities not, nor the tongue 
praise where the heart loves not. ΑἹ] look, listen, attend, stay upon the 
heart, as a captain, to give the onset’ (‘ Mystical Bedlam’). Philo also, 
like the Evangelists, adopts military language when he speaks of the 
Mind’s command of the Sense Perceptions. He refers to τὰς δὲ νοῦ 
δορυφόρους αἰσθήσεις. -“ΤΏΘ Sense Perceptions, which are the Mind’s 
spear-bearers ’ (Quod Det. Pot., c. xxiii.). The writer has said that the 
word παῖς sometimes means ‘youth,’ or ‘young man.’ Thus Sophocles 
writes : ὅδ᾽ eoriv ἡμῶν ναυκράτωρ 6 rais—‘ This youth is our shipmaster’ 
(Phil., 1072). Since the word is used in these narratives in contrast 
with δοῦλος. “ bond-servant ’—and to denote the Y. M. Grade, the 
writer will, for clearness, render it ‘ young man.’ 

The following will, as the writer thinks, be found to be a serviceable 
and truthful distinction to keep in mind in respect to the two narratives. 
In both narratives, when the centurion speaks of being under authority, 
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he means under the authority of Law, that is the Law of Moses. In 

Matthew’s narrative, however, he is not said to be placed under authority 

(verse 9), as he is said to be in Luke’s narrative (vii. 8). The reason is 

that in Matthew’s narrative the subjection to Law is personal and evil, 

and not approved by God. It is personal adherence to legal rites and 

ceremonies, such as a Christian ought to avoid. Paul uses the figure 

of being in subjection in regard to this evil subjection to legal ordi- 

nances. ‘Why, as though living in the world, do ye subject yourselves 

to ordinances ?? (Col. ii. 20). So, in Matthew’s narrative, the subjection 

is voluntary, and not enjoined by God. But in Luke’s narrative, the 

man is under Law by Divine appointment. It is because in that case 

the subjection does not relate to personal submission to ordinances, but 

to Service for the good of others. This is not Service in the sense of 
bearing testimony. From the narrative of the Leper, we see that would 

have been evil, as the centurion had not come to the Grade of Tongues. - 
Had he testified, it would have been like a woman—that is, a compara- 

tively ignorant and fleshly man or woman—speaking in a Church. But 

if such moral woman could not speak, she could show kindness, she 

could do good to all, she could give alms, or support the weak. So far 

she was under Law. Now in Luke’s narrative, this principle of Service 

comes in. Matthew makes no reference to it. The difference between 

the two narratives is, in this respect, very striking. In Luke’s narrative, 

the centurion is said to love the nation (verse 5). This gives promi- 

nence to the law of kindness to others. This principle of Service is 

absent in ‘ Matthew.’ It is this which causes Luke to associate others 

with the centurion, and which has led many readers to think that Luke’s 

narrative is inconsistent with Matthew’s. As we shall see, there is no 

inconsistency. It is simply the change of aspect that causes the appa- 

rent contradiction. The term ‘centurion,’ in the writer’s view, has no 

reference to the Roman army. It is designed to show a conjoining of 
command and obedience in the same Adamic Man, who is part Christian 

and part Jew. Τί is also significant of power over the senses like that 

which a centurion has over soldiers. Even in Luke’s narrative, in his 

reference to Service, we shall see that there is imperfection in the cen- 

turion. He is making his good deeds to others part of the ground of 
his justification. We may now proceed with the exposition, beginning 

with Matthew’s narrative. 

‘And when He was entered into Capernaum’ (verse 5). Jesus is in 
Capernaum—that is, the realm where the truth of the Gospel is preached. 
The Greek would justify the reading: ‘And as He was entering into 
Capernaum.’ It is the very beginning of the moral realm of Gospel- 
Preaching with which the centurion is brought into connection. The 
centurion, as respects his Soul, or young man, is still clinging to 
Judaism. But his heart is now coming to the better way. His Mind 
is turning to Jesus as the Christian Preacher acting on the S. Grade. 
Personally his soul is on the grade of Y. M., and hence he speaks of the 
mais. Moreover, he pleads on behalf of that παῖς, or Young Man, who, 
as such, is a believer. But he is a believer who has not come to Jesus. 
He is not with the centurion in the realm of Capernaum, or the Christian 
oracles. The παῖς is still in ‘the house ’—that is, as the writer thinks, 
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in the house of Israel (Heb. viii. 8), or under the old covenant, which 
was now vanishing away. The Soul, as a παῖς, or young man, pertains 
to the class of those who believe the Prophets, but not Jesus. How- 
ever, the centurion, or Mind, is turning to Jesus and the Christian 
preaching, and the Soul is sick in its Judaism. Our minds may tend 
in one direction and our souls may cling to something in another 
direction. The παῖς is feeling the want of some deliverer, and it knows 
not Him with whose stripes ‘we are healed’ (Is. liii. 5). Justin Martyr 
testifies to Trypho the Jew that Christians have been healed (ἡμεῖς 
ἰάθημεν, C. Cxxxvii.), and that Jesus can heal all as He had healed them. 
He implies that the Jews needed healing. They were sick for famine 
of soul, needing the true bread and heavenly knowledge (Jer. xiv. 18). 
As a ship is said to be troubled in the waves (xiv. 24), as CEdipus came 
into a billow of terrible misfortune (Soph., Tyr., verse 1527), so this 
Adamic Soul, clinging to Judaism and Law, is agitated or tormented. 
It must come to faith in Jesus, as well as in the Prophets, before it can 
truly rest. ‘We which have believed do enter into that rest’ (Heb. 
iv. 3). The new covenant takes away the restlessness of the old. 
νόμος δέ κατὰ νόμου τεθεὶς τὸν πρὸ αὐτοῦ ἔπαυσε καὶ διαθήκη μετέπειτα 
γενομένη τὴν προτέραν ὁμοίως extnoev—‘The law that has been placed 
against the law has given a cessation [or ‘rest’] to the law that was 
before it, and the later covenant has likewise established the former 
covenant’ (Just. Mart., Tryp., c. xi.). While this centurion has come in 
faith, he shows imperfection in that he has left his Soul, or affection, 
behind him in Judaism. He should have brought it with him. He 
tells Christ of its trouble, but he keeps it in Judaism. Jesus comes to 
the realm of Law as a Judge and J.awgiver. He says He will come 
and heal this afflicted one, but the word ‘come’ shows the S. Grade. 
For Jesus to come on the S. Grade would be to come in relation to the 
centurion’s works. Since the centurion is only addressing Jesus as a 
man whose Soul is in Judaism, Jesus answers him according to his moral 
position. He will come to Him as one who is a Jew. He will come 
to take the evil out of his works, for since the man is a believer in 
Prophets, it must be especially from his imperfect action in the sight of 
Law that his trouble arises. The word βέβληται means ‘is cast down.’ 
He is lame in his feet, and so turned out of the way (Heb. xii. 13). 
He is zapadvtixds—‘ paralytic,’ or ‘palsied.’ Jesus will come to heal 
that lameness by becoming a consuming fire to the sinful works, but 
‘Who may abide the day of His coming?’ (Mal. iii. 2). ‘There came 
unto Him a centurion, beseeching Him, and saying, Lord, my young 
man is cast down in the house, paralytic, grievously tormented. And 
He saith unto Him, I will come and heal him’ (verses 6, 7). The 
word ‘came’ in verse 6 is not a grade-word, but the word ‘came’ in 
verse 7 is the ordinary grade-word ‘come.’ The narratives bring this 
youth into close connection with the centurion. He is the centurion’s 
possession—o παῖς jov—‘ My young man,’ for he is the man’s own Soul. 
When, however, the great fact of coming in judgement on the S. Grade 
is thus brought to this Adamic centurion, or Mind, he is frightened. 
He knows that he could not bear to meet such a Judge. ‘If Thou, 
Lord, shouldest mark iniquities,O Lord, who shall stand?’ (Ps. cxxx. 3). 
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He dare not meet Jesus coming to the realm of judgement and Law. 
Ele virtually offers the prayer: ‘And enter not into judgement with Thy 
servant, For in Thy sight shall no man living be justified’ (Ps. cxliii. 2). 
The word ἱκανὸς, as in i 11, does not mean ‘worthy,’ as our Version 
has it, so much as ‘able’ or ‘sufficient.’ When he spake of the servant 
in the house, he did not say ‘my house.’ He was referring to Israel’s 
house. Where the word ‘my’ is used in these narratives it appears to 
denote what specially pertains to the centurion. He uses the phrase : 
μου ὑπὸ τὴν στέγην. This is rendered: ‘Under my roof.’ So στέγη 
sometimes means ‘roof.’ But, on the other hand, it is from a verb 
στέγω, meaning ‘to cover,’ and it is applied to the charity or love which 
‘covereth all things’ (1 Cor. xiil. 7). So the noun is applied in the 
classics to a variety of forms of covering, as well as toa roof. In fact, 
the word ὑπόστεγος, or ‘under-roof,’ is applied to anything hid, as 
Dejanira speaks of πημονὴν ὑπόστεγον, or ‘hidden suffering’ (Soph., 
Trach., verse 376). The writer believes that in this case it is not used 
in reference to a house, but that it is used of the Sinaitic covering which 
this centurion’s soul has put on by faith. As a believer, even in a 
Jewish aspect, faith is imputed to him for righteousness, and hence he 
has a propitiatory covering. But he is afraid of Jesus coming to him 
on the S. Grade, and under that covering, so that faith should no longer 
hide him from the Judge’s sight. He knows the truth which Origen 
describes in the following passage, and he trembles as he knows it. 
‘When, therefore, it is said that He is a consuming Fire (πῦρ εἶναι 
καταναλίσκον), let us ask who it is that is fittingly consumed by God ? 
And we say that it is Wickedness and its deeds (κακίαν καὶ τὰ ἀπ’ αὐτῆς 
πραττόμενα), which figuratively are called wood, and hay, and stubble, 
which God destroys as a Fire. ‘The evil man is said, therefore, to build 
on the previously laid rational Foundation (λογικῷ θεμελίῳ) wood, and 
hay, and stubble. If, therefore, he can show that the writer intended 
something different by these things, and that an evil man can be actually 
represented as building wood, or hay, or stubble, then it is evident that 
the fire must be thought of as material and sense-perceptive (ὑλικὸν καὶ 
αἰσθητὸν). But if, on the other hand, the works of an evil man are 
figuratively said to be wood, or hay, or stubble, is it not from thence 
made evident what kind of Fire it is that consumes such wood?’ 
(Cont. Cels., Lib. IV., c. xiii.). The principles enunciated by Origen in 
the foregoing and many other passages, seem preferable to the literalism 
which causes so many to stumble at the Word. Regarded literally, 
Origen deems the narrative of Lot’s incest a most wondrous fable— 
‘Famosissima fabula’ (In Gen., Hom. V., c. iii). He says of the 
narrative of Abimelech and Sarah: ‘If anyone is inclined to hear and 
understand these things according to the letter only (‘secundum literam 
solum’), he ought to have his auditory amongst Jews rather than amongst 
Christians. But if he will be a Christian, and a disciple of Paul, let 
him hear him saying: ‘“ ‘The law is spiritual.” And when he speaks of 
Abraham, and his wife and sons, he says that these things are allegori- 
cal’ (‘allegorica’), (Id., Hom. VIL, c. i.). He holds that it would have 
been unworthy of the Holy Spirit, on the literal theory, to write of 
Abraham’s son being weaned, or of Ishmael laughing (Id., Hom. VIL., 
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cc. i, lii.). Origen’s remarks in Homily VII. suggest the important 
question: Why, on the literal theory, did Paul say that Isaac was born 
after the spirit, and Ishmael after the flesh? and why does he call 
Ishmael’s laughing a persecution? So Homily VIII. suggests the 
question : How did the Apostle know that Abraham’s readiness to offer 
Isaac was through his accounting that God was able to raise him again 
from the dead ? 

The centurion is deprecating the judicial testing as by fire, and under 
his covering of faith, when it is said: ‘And the centurion answered and 
said, Lord, Iam not able that Thou shouldest enter under my covering’ 
(verse 8). No roof or covering can hide from Him who is, as God 
Himself is, ‘Speculator omnium’—‘ He who beholdeth all things’ 
(Minuc. Felix, Oct., p. 37). Τὸ Him there are, as Basil says, no 
disguising walls—rotyo. παρακαλύπτοντες. Since the Divine eye looks 
from above, a roof is a fitting symbol of what hides from it: 


‘Speculator adstat desuper, 
Qui nos diebus omnibus 
Actusque nostros prospicit, 
A luce prima in vesperum 
Hic Testis, Hic est Arbiter.’ 
(Prudenuus Hymno Matutino. ) 


©The Onlooker is near, who, from above, beholds us and our actions all day long, 
from dawn until eventide. This is the Witness: this is the Judge.’ 


Instead of wishing Jesus to enter into judgement with him, the 
centurion shows that he is beginning to have faith in the Word of 
Christ, that Gospel which was being preached in the moral realm of 
Capernaum. The leper showed faith in the power of Jesus. The 
centurion goes further, and shows faith in the Logos which Jesus was 
giving forth. From the use of the word εἰπε (verse 8)—‘speak ’—it 
would appear that the centurion was regarding the Gospel as a word 
spoken. But it was a Logos of Life, or Living Water. He had faith 
to believe that Jesus had authority with that Word over moral maladies, 
even as he had command over his own senses and passions. The writer 
believes that, so far as the centurion’s answer shows that he is in sub- 
jection, it is an evidence of evil. That subjection is to Law. The man 
has subjected himself to ordinances. But so far as he speaks as one 
who has others under his command, his language is an evidence of what 
is good. It shows that this man is not merely a believer, but that he is 
also a man who is keeping his body under, and bringing it into bondage. 
He might have used Seneca’s sublime words : ‘ Vetas me ccelo interesse, 
id est, jubes me vivere capite demisso? Major sum et ad majora genitus, 
quam ut mancipium mei corporis: quod equidem non aliter adspicio, 
quam vinculum aliquod libertati mez circumdatum’ (Epist. Ixvi.)— 
‘Dost thou forbid me to have my place in heaven—that is, dost thou 
command me to live with my head prone to the ground, [like an 
animal]? I am greater, and born to a greater destiny, than that I 
should be the slave of my body. I only regard that as a fetter that has 
been fastened around my liberty’ (see also Epis. Ix., xcii., and Boet. de 
Consol., Lib. V., Mett. v.). So the centurion rules his Soul, or ‘my 
servant,’ as he designates it, this applying to his Soul in relation to 
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works and Service. He does not say ‘ my servants,’ but ‘my servant’; 
for the Soul is but one. He believes that Jesus, by His Word, can heal 
that Soul on the Y. M. Grade, just as he, himself, governs it in relation 
to works: ‘ But only speak with the Logos, and my young man shall 
be healed. For I also am a man under authority.’ He is looking at 
the Gospel in a somewhat legal aspect. He lays stress upon command- 
ing. It is his defect to be under authority to Law, but it is his excel- 
lence to have his Sense-Nature in subjection, and to be able to say: 
‘Having under myself soldiers; and I say to this one, Go, and he 
goeth ; and to another, Come, and he cometh; and to my servant, Do 
this, and he doeth it’ (verse 9). Every one οὗ these commands has in 
it a word that denotes the 5. Grade. The words ‘this,’ ‘come,’ ‘ servant,’ 
‘do,’ all show this grade. Evidently, therefore, the centurion is only 
speaking in relation to Service and the S. Grade when he refers to what 
he has under himself. His various Senses and Faculties are under 
himself as much as soldiers are under a centurion, for he has them in 
command. When Eve had sinned, she was, according to Philo, a 
Sense Nature disobedient to the Mind. Adam describes her as οὐχ 
ὑπείκουσαν τοῖς τῆς ἐμῆς διανοίας ἐπιτάγμασιν- -“ not obedient to the 
commands of my Mind’ (Leg. Al., Lib. III., c. xviii.). He goes on to 
say: ‘If, therefore, the νοῦς has resolved to appoint to the Vision 
(ὁράσει) not to see, nothing the less this [vision] will look at what lies 
before it; the Hearing also will be quite charmed with the sound that 
reaches it, even if the νοῦς, contending with it, has admonished it not 
to listen. So the Sense of Smell will inhale the vapours supplied to it, 
even if the vovs has forbidden it to receive them.’ The writer holds 
that the centurion’s words imply the opposite of that which Philo is 
here describing. Philo is showing how, in the sinful Adam, the 
Woman, or Sense Nature, and the Senses, rebelled against the Mind ; 
but the centurion is showing how these things are in subjection to the 
Mind. On the literal theory, the words appear to be a somewhat 
meaningless boast. But on the theory that they denote the command 
which the Higher Nature has over the Lower Nature, they are expres- 
sive. The centurion believes that Jesus, by His Gospel, can speak with 
like authority to his Soul to its healing. 

Luke speaks of Jesus hearing these things (vii. 9) as if all that the 
centurion said was good. Matthew simply refers to Jesus hearing. 
Part of the speech that he has recorded—that which speaks of being 
under authority—is evil. It denotes subjection to legal ordinances. 
Jesus also marvels. 

At this point there is a change to the Heathen Grade. The word 
‘find’ conjoins with ‘Israel.’ That the Saviour is now indicating that 
from the Heathen, as well as from Jews, sick Souls will come to Him 
for healing, is further betokened by the allusion to men coming from 
east and from west. As yet, He has not found such faith in His 
healing power amongst Gentiles as amongst Jews. He is only entering 
Capernaum, or the realm of Christian Preaching. The word ‘ Israel’ 
appears to be used only to form the idiom, and not with any reference 
to Judaism. This man had partly come out from Judaism. He had 
come to Jesus, but his Soul was still lingering in the Jewish house, and 
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sick. Jesus marvels at this new form of faith coming into existence 
amongst Jews, which believes that He can rule the Soul by His Logos 
as readily as the Man can govern his own Soul and Senses. He 
beholds the faith with approval, and then turns to the Heathen among 
whom this new form of faith has not yet come into being. The Gospel 
was preached first to Jews, then to Gentiles. 

Jesus is said to speak to those following. Moreover, He addresses 
them in words which suggest their inferiority to this centurion. Hence 
the writer believes that the following is not a following of Jesus, but a 
following behind the centurion. This centurion is being placed before 
the Gentile converts who are beginning to follow the centurion to this 
living faith in Jesus. This Adamic centurion, embodying Jewish 
Christians, has pre-eminence over Gentiles. ‘They follow after Him, 
or in an inferior position, just as servants follow a leader. The 
Apostles, who had pre-eminence, were Jews. Jesus proceeds to show 
that although, at present, the Jews lead, the process will be reversed. 
Many from Gentile lands, for whom the Sinaitic Sun is delaying to go 
down, will have pre-eminence over those who abide in Judaism, and 
who will not come to Jesus as did the centurion. These latter will be 
inferior to those who thus come from Gentile lands to the Lamb of 
Propitiation, and who will sit down with the very leaders of the faithful : 
‘And when Jesus heard, He marvelled, and He said to them that 
followed, Verily I say unto you, Not in Israel have I found so great 
faith’ (verse 10). Our Versions emphasize ‘Israel’ more than does 
the Greek. Although ‘such’ faith as this has not yet been found on 
the Heathen Grade, some coming from Heathenism are about to 
manifest it: ‘But I say to you, That many shall come (not a grade- 
word) from the east and the west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven. But the sons of the 
kingdom shall be cast out into the outer darkness’ (verses 11, 12). 
The word pera, in verse 11, is evidently used spiritually of the Grade 
of Tongues, and not of the 5. Grade. In xiii. 38 we read: ‘ The good 
seed, these are the sons of the kingdom.’ It is evident that this phrase 
is not identical in meaning, even if it be identical in word, with the 
phrase used in this narrative. It is not improbable that the phrase 
“sons of the kingdom’ does not here mean those who have the very 
nature of the kingdom in them, but that it means ‘sons’ in the sense 
in which we have so often the phrase ‘sons of Israel.’ They are sons 
who do not pass above the Grade of Servants, and become ‘ people’ 
by faith. They live and die as ‘sons of Israel,’ and never become 
‘people.’ Hence they come short of the rest through unbelief. They 
are to be in the darkness without the heavenly city—Jerusalem above. 
‘On the fleshly grade, or ἐκεῖ,--- there ’—a flesh-destroying process will 
be carried on. It is described in figures that have an aspect to the 
flesh. The word ‘there’ is emphatic in this usage. It betokens the 
‘S. Grade on which this destruction of the flesh is to be effected, even 
while the Mind also is in the darkness without: ‘There shall be the 
weeping and the gnashing of teeth’ (verse 12). In this way they will 
be chastened by Satan, though it will be to their ultimate salvation 
{τ (Cory. 5). 
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The narrative now passes on to the Seed Process. We have the 
word γενηθήτω, which shows that Process. Moreover, the man is now 
addressed as if this Healing Process were to be effected in him 
personally. The παῖς is no longer ‘in the house,’ or in the Jewish 
realm. The man is not dealt with in any respect as if he had to return 
to that house. We have the word traye—‘go thy way’—but that is 
used in verse 4 where the man is being sent to Zion. So this man is 
not being sent back. That would be moral declension. He is sent on 
his way—that is, the way to Zion, to which he can now return with 
songs. He is dealt with now on the Y. M. Grade, and in his very Soul, 
as a man who has believed. He is no longer regarded as a divided 
ran. Jesus speaks to the centurion in his entirety, and the παῖς, or 
Young Man, who is as one in moral position with the centurion, 
receives the Logos, or Word of Life, into the Soul, and the Seed 
Process is forthwith begun: ‘And Jesus said to the centurion, Go thy 
way ; as thou hast believed, let it be to thee. And the Young Man was 
healed in that hour’ (verse 13). 
᾿ In all these narratives we see how important is the distinction between 
the Sinaitic and Seed Processes. It is evident that the ancient allusions 
to this subject deserve attention. In the following chapter, Irenzeus 
confounds the Sinaitic symbols with the Seed Process, and blames the 
Valentinians ; but the writer holds that the latter are right and that 
Irenzeus is in error. ‘ Adhuc autem manifestius qui est de semine ipso- 
rum sermo, arguitur falsus, et a quolibet perspici potest, in eo quod 
dicant eas animas que habuerint a Matre semen, meliores reliquis fieri ; 
quapropter et honoratas a Demiurgo et principes, et reges, et sacerdotes 
ordinatas esse. Si enim erat hoc verum, primus utique Caiaphas sum- 
mus sacerdos, et Annas, et reliqui summi sacerdotes et legis doctores, et 
principes populi credidissent Domino, in eam cognationem concurrentes, 
et ante hos etiam Herodes rex. (Quoniam autem nec hic, nec summi 
sacerdotes, nec qui preerant, neque clari de populo accurrerunt ei, sed e 
contrario, qui erant in viis mendici sedentes, surdi, et czeci, et a reliquis 
conculcabantur et contemnebantur quemadmodum et Paulus ait, Videte 
enim vocationem vestram, fratres, quoniam non multi sapientes apud vos, 
nec nobiles, neque fortes, sed quz fuerunt contemptibilia mundi, elegit 
Deus. Non itaque erant meliores tales anime propter seminis deposi- 
tionem, neque propter hoc honorificabantur a Demiurgo’ (Lib. IL., 
c. xxxiv.)—‘ But, besides, their speech concerning the Seed is the more 
clearly proved to be false, and can be seen so to be in that they say that 
those souls which have seed from the mother becoine (‘fieri’ seems a trace 
of a grade-word γίνομαι) better than the rest. That on account of this they 
are honoured by Demiurgus, and are ordained to be princes, and kings, 
and priests. For if this were true, first, as Caiaphas was High Priest, and 
Annas: and the rest were High Priests and Doctors of the Law, and 
princes of the people, they would have believed the Lord, hastening 
together into that knowledge, and King Herod before them. But since 
neither he, nor the chief priests, nor those in high place, nor the honour- 
able amongst the people, came to Him, but, on the contrary, those who 
sat as beggars by the wayside, the deaf, and the blind, and those who 
were trampled upon and despised by the rest, as Paul also says: ‘‘ For 
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ye see your calling, brethren, how that there are not many wise, nor 
noble, nor mighty with you, but the things of the world which were 
contemptible God hath chosen.” Such souls were not thus better on 
account of the depositing of the seed [in them], nor were they on account 
of it honoured by the Demiurgus.’ Hermas also writes of the pre- 
eminence of the Seed Process: ‘Ego autem hortor vos, preepositus 
poenitentize nuntius, in eodem proposito permanere, quicumque estis 
hujusmodi, ne eradicetur semen vestrum in zvum. Dominus enim vos 
probavit, et conscripsit in nostrum numerum, et omne semen vestrum 
cum Filio Dei habitabit, de Spiritu enim ejus estis omnes’ (Lib. IIL., 
Sim. IX.)—‘ But I, who am set forth as the Messenger of Penitence, 
exhort you to abide in that which is set forth, whoever of you are of this 
class, lest your seed should be for ever uprooted. For the Lord has 
proved you, and has written you into our number, and all your seed 
shall dwell with the Son of God, for ye are all from His Spirit.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
LUKE VII. 


1. In Luke’s narrative a new aspect appears, which is not found in 
Matthew’s narrative. It is that of Service for others. This is indicated 
in the words: ‘ He loveth our nation’ (verse 5). 

2. Although we have this aspect of Service, we must note that it is 
not the best form of Service, that in which a man goes down from the 
Grade of Tongues to testify to others. ‘This centurion has not reached 
the Grade of Tongues. Neither is there a word in the narrative to show 
that he is rendering Humble Service to others by testifying to them of 
Jesus. To love the nation is not necessarily thus to testify to it. 

3. A further new aspect is in the narrative, which does not appear in 
Matthew’s narrative. It is that of Humility. The man speaks of not 
being worthy to come to Jesus (verse 7). In this respect he speaks in 
direct opposition to the Jewish elders. They said: ‘He is worthy’ 
(verse 5). These allusions to worthiness seem designed to show us that 
the house in which the man is acting as a servant, is the house of 
Humility (verse 6). John acted in that house with great humility 
(John 1. 28). This house cannot be the house in which the παῖς was 
cast down, and of which Matthew spake. ‘That was on the Y. M. Grade. 
The house of Israel, as the name ‘Israel’ would indicate, is also on the 
Y. M. Grade. But the house from which the centurion is here acting 
is on the S. Grade. But although it is on the S. Grade, there are some 
elders in that house who are inferior to the centurion, for he sends them 
with a message, and they who are sent cannot be greater than he who 
sends them. But these messengers, even though in this house on the 
S. Grade, belong to the Y. M. Grade, and they also represent the cen- 
turion as belonging to that grade. They apply to him the emphatic 
αὐτὸς, and so as to make it include themselves as well as him. ‘ And 
he himself built the synagogue to us’ (verse 5). Thus these elders and 
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the centurion all belong to the Y. M. Grade, and yet they are found in 
a house which is on the S. Grade. Hence this house must be the house 
of Service. Only in that aspect can the soul lawfully go down. ‘The 
allusions to worthiness, to loving the nation, and the aspect of Service, 
all show that this house in which the centurion is acting is the House 
of Humility on the S. Grade. 

4. There is throughout Luke’s narrative a series of rapid transitions 
between the two grades of Servants and Young Men. So far as the 
centurion acts from the house, or sends messengers, he is in Service for 
others. His soul is a δοῦλος, or bond-servant. But so far as he is on 
the Y. M. Grade, he ceases from the aspect of Service, and the aspect 
becomes Personal, relating only to himself. In the Grade of Y. M., his 
Soul is spoken of as παῖς (verse 7). 

5. In this Service for others there is moral progress. First, those 
whom he sends are Jews (verse 3). It is in a Jewish spirit he is render- 
ing service to others. In that spirit the class of elders who represent 
him say: ‘ He is worthy’ (verse 5). ‘That is a little Jewish glorying in 
his works. But when they come to Jews they take a step in advance. 
Instead of being a Synagogue built by this centurion—that is, not a 
synagogue of Stone, for the writer holds that it is an error so to think, 
but a Synagogue built to us, or a Synagogue of Elders, a community of 
Jewish believers in prophecy, they now become a Synagogue of Galilee. 
Jesus went σὺν them (verse 6). The word shows the Y. M. Grade. 
They are now like the class represented by Him in v. 1, and spoken of 
as αὐτὸς ἢν---“ He Himself was.’ They are coming to the realm of Galilee, 
and the preaching of the Gospel. Then they take a step in advance. 
Jesus, in a moral progress, is coming near to the House of Humility, 
when what these Humble Servants do will be done for Christ’s sake. 
Then, instead of Jews, the centurion sends friends to represent him 
(verse 6). They are friends of Jesus as well as the centurion. The 
centurion now represents the class who are friends of Jesus, and do 
what He commands them. Moreover they do it in humility, feeling 
unworthy and unprofitable. ‘The message by these second messengers 
is that he is unworthy to come to Jesus (verse 7). He dare not bring 
even his actions of Service under the judgement of Jesus. Even when 
we have done our best we must not appear before Him trusting in our 
works ; we must come in faith. We must have faith in His life-giving 
power, and believe that because our works are works of faith, springing 
from trust in Him, and dependence on His power working in us, they 
will be accepted of Him. These friends, as well as the Jews, when 
‘with’ (σὺν) Jesus, are on the Y. M. Grade, or Grade of Faith. 

6. The writer thinks that the following Principle holds good in 
respect to this narrative. So far as the man acts on the S. Grade in the 
House of Humility, he is absent from Jesus. He feels unworthy to 
come. Since Matthew does not deal at all with this aspect of Service, 
it is natural that the idea of absence from Jesus, and the sending of 
messengers, should not be noted by him. On the other hand, wherever 
Luke is writing of the Y. M. Grade, even in respect to the messengers 
themselves, both the centurion and the messengers, so far as they are 
acting on the Y. M. Grade, are with Jesus. The reader will notice the 
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peculiar way in which the ideas of absence from Jesus and presence 
with Jesus are blended in the narrative. In some sentences we might 
think it was the centurion who was speaking directly to Jesus. So 
Jesus is said to wonder at him, as if the centurion were in His presence 
(verse 9). Yet the statements respecting the sending of messengers 
imply absence. The Greek brings out this principle more fully than 
does the English. Since Matthew only writes of what is personal 
experience, and since Luke also represents the centurion and those who 
act for him as being with Jesus when on the Y. M. Grade, it is evident 
that the idea of absence from Jesus belongs altogether to the House of 
Humility, and the aspect of Service. Since Matthew does not deal with 
that, it is not to be wondered at that he does not bring in the idea of 
absence from Jesus, on the centurion’s part. There is perfect agreement 
in the two narratives, only Luke has some aspects which are not in 
Matthew’s narrative. 

We see, from verse 1, that Jesus is in Capernaum, or the moral reaim 
of the preached Gospel, when He heals the servant. So Matthew 
represented Him. The word has been fulfilled in the ears of the 
believing people, and now it is beginning to come with power to their 
hearts. Jesus will pass through the midst of them (iv. 30). Even 
amongst those who were yet in Judaism there were some believers in 
prophecy, on the Y. M. Grade, who were trying to do good to others. 
The centurion represents the Adamic Mind of the class that were thus 
showing goodwill to the entire Jewish nation. His Soul had become a 
δοῦλος, or bond-servant, in this effort to do good to others. But the 
class of godly philanthropists was feeble. The motive-power of love to 
Christ was wanting. The service was laborious, and the centurion’s 
Soul was sick, in its weariness and discouragement. ‘But I said, I have 
laboured in vain, I have spent my strength for nought and in vanity’ 
(Is. xlix. 4). There was danger of the centurion’s Soul ceasing altogether 
from this house of Service, in which case the δοῦλος would have died, 
and only the παῖς been left. Each man would have lived for himself, 
and none for others. 

This δοῦλος is said to have been dear—éevripos—to him. The word 
7)v—‘ was ’—shows that the aspect is Sinaitic. When the servant is said 
to be precious, we can see the truth of the statement as applicable to a 
man’s own Soul. ‘The soul is used as a standard of preciousness (Deut. - 
xii. 6). Nothing can be given in exchange for it. It is possible also 
that, even in its special aspect of a servant, the Soul is precious to the 
centurion. ‘This would suggest that the work in which he was engaged 
of helping others was dear to him. Like Cornelius, this man was a 
benefactor, giving alms, or otherwise doing good. In this House of 
Humility he hears of Jesus. The word ‘hear’ shows that he is on the 
S. Grade. It would have been difficult to have kept the centurion in 
the House of Humility and on the S. Grade, and at the same time have 
represented him as coming to Jesus. But this difficulty is met by 
others of his class being represented as his messengers. He is acting 
in and through them, and yet he is in Service. Literally it is not very 
probable that a Roman centurion would have had Jewish elders thus at 
command. ‘After He had ended all His words in the ears of the 
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people, He entered into Capernaum. Anda certain centurion’s servant, 
who was dear unto him, was sick, and at the point of death. And 
when he heard concerning Jesus, He sent unto Him elders of the Jews’ 
(verses I-3). 

This allusion to Jews shows relative imperfection. ‘The man is cling- 
ing to Judaism. He is rendering Service as a Jew, and with Jewish 
dependence upon his works. Justin Martyr says of Jews: ὑμεῖς ἐπὶ τῇ 
σαρκὶ μέγα φρονεῖτε (Tryph., c. xi.)—‘ You have high thoughts respect- 
ing the flesh.’ That has been a peril besetting all Christendom as well 
as Jews. They whom the centurion sends are, however, elders. If the 
reader bear in mind what we have seen concerning the word ‘elders’ in 
Exodus, he will notice that this word is demonstrative proof that this 
narrative relates to an official class and to Service. There appears to 
be a Jewish aspect in the wish that Jesus would ‘come.’ It is asking 
Jesus to be a Co-Worker and Helper in Jewish Service, as if our works 
were worthy of being classified with His. We must work by faith in 
Him, and from love to Him, rather than in mere fellowship of labour 
with Him. If He came to us on this grade, and found us uncovered 
by faith, or unquickened by His Spirit of Life, He would find much in 
our works to which He would have to be a Consuming Fire. In this 
case the centurion knows not what he asks. He is asking for a Healing 
or Saving which would be as by fire (1 Cor. ili. 15). ‘ Asking Him that 
He would come and save his servant’ (verse 3). 

These messengers come to Christ’s presence. We read: οἱ δὲ 
παραγενόμενοι πρὸς τὸν ‘Inrcotv—‘ But they being come to Jesus.’ It is 
not the grade-word ‘come.’ Moreover, it is a word that betokens the 
actual presence rather than a journey. Their presence with Jesus is an 
act of faith. But it is faith that has a Jewish element in it. They plead 
the centurion’s worthiness, and it is as if the centurion said it of himself, 
for they are his class on a higher grade. They speak of themselves 
also as a Synagogue. When we read of a ‘synagogue of Satan’ 
(Rev. ii. 9), we see that the word is used morally. When a man 15 said 
to be ‘put out of the synagogue’ (John ix. 22), more is meant than 
exclusion from a building. So is it here. The Synagogue is a moral 
class of believing Jews. The centurion is the Adamic representative of 
the Mind of that class. He built the Synagogue to, or for, them. The 
writer holds that this building of the Synagogue does not, as is generally 
supposed, indicate an act of kindness. It is the sentence ‘ He loveth 
our nation’ which shows the kindness. But this reference to the 
Synagogue cannot show Service, fcr it has in it the word αὐτὸς, which 
shows the Y. M. Grade. Hence it is describing what the centurion has 
done by faith, not what he has done in Service. The Greek has ‘the 
synagogue.’ It is the whole class of believing Jews that is indicated. 
They are coming to Jesus by faith; but, so far as Service for others is 
concerned, they cannot give up the idea that there is much inherent 
goodness in what they are doing for others. There is, therefore, some 
Jewish boasting in reference to the Service. Like those who would 
have taken Jesus by force, these Jewish believers would have had Jesus 
constrained to come in an outward and fleshly way rather than as One 
working in them the work of faith with power. They besought Him 
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sedulously, as if expecting to be heard for much speaking. ‘They urge 
also Jewish pleas of worthiness and of their Synagogue: ‘ But they, 
being come to Jesus, besought Him diligently (σπουδαίως), saying, He 
is worthy that Thou shouldest grant this to him, for he loveth our 
nation ; also he himself (αὐτὸς) built to us the Synagogue.’ Jesus does 
not say here, as in Matt. vil. 7: ‘I will come and heal him.’ It is a 
new aspect—that of Service—that is now being described. 

At this point the Jewish aspect vanishes. They who had come to 
Jesus as a Synagogue, and as boasters of their good works, now come 
into fellowship of faith with Jesus. It is said: ‘But Jesus went with 
them’ (verse 6). This is more than mere companionship on a journey. 
It shows that Jesus has now come into fellowship of faith with them, 
and their Jewish character has gone. We no more read of the Synagogue 
or Jews. 

It is said that Jesus is not far from the house. ‘The writer thinks 
that in this phrase there is an aliusion to the nearness of Christ to the 
House of Humility. Hitherto men, even in their humblest service, had 
not acted out of love for Jesus. But He is drawing near to the House 
of Humility. The centurion begins to act in another and more 
Christian aspect. He is now with friends, and such as are friends with 
Jesus. He begins to show more humility, for Christ is getting nearer 
to his house. He shows love for Christ in the command not to harass 
Himself, and he joins that plea with a reference to his own unworthi- 
ness: ‘And when He was now not far from the house, the centurion 
sent friends to him, saying’ (λέγων). In neither of these sendings is 
the message taken out of the centurion’s lips by the plural word being 
used. It is as if the centurion himself were speaking. He is with 
Jesus so far as respects the Y. M. Grade. He 15 only absent as one in 
the House of Humility. 

In the command, ‘Do not harass Thyself,’ there may also be an 
indication that the House of Service is a House of Laborious Work. 
Especially is it laborious for those who go to it in a. Jewish spirit, 
unencouraged by the Principle of Love to Jesus. That Principle can 
make duty a delight. ‘The centurion, now that he has come into friend- 
ship with Jesus, who has walked with his class (verse 6), feels unworthy 
to have Jesus as a Partner with him in his labours of love for others. 
Moreover, he feels that he would not be able to endure such a Judge to 
enter under his covering of faith, and to try his works: ‘Saying to 
Him, Lord, Weary not Thyself. For I am not able that Thou shouldest 
enter under my covering’ (verse 6). 

He is alluding to his work in the House of Humility, wherein he is 
away from the Y. M. Grade: ‘Wherefore neither thought I myself 
worthy to come to Thee.’ This language accords with his position in 
the House of Humility, and with the fact that it is only in relation to 
Service that he is found absent from Jesus. The Jews who came from 
that house to Jesus gloried in his good works. But now that Jesus has 
got near to the house, all glorying in man departs, and a sincere 
humility is made manifest. The centurion, now that he believes in 
Jesus, feels that his works are very unworthy. 

He now speaks as on the Y. M. Grade, and shows his faith in Jesus. 
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He refers to the zats—that is, the Soul as on the Y. M. Grade. In this 
narrative we have no description of the παῖς being tormented, as we 
have in Matthew’s narrative. Neither have we the element of time 
brought in: ‘In that hour.’ Nor are we told that Jesus speaks the 
Word, and says that the παῖς is to be healed according to the man’s 
faith. ‘There is not either, in Luke’s narrative, the limiting word ‘ only,’ 
which we find in Matthew: ‘Only speak with the Logos.’ The writer 
thinks that the reason for these differences is as follows: We have seen 
how, in some of these narratives, a later Gospel has a higher moral 
aspect than a preceding Gospel. It succeeds it as a second step in the 
stairs succeeds the first step. Now, in Matthew’s narrative we have a 
description of the παῖς, or Soul, as afflicted. Its affliction is described. 
It is said to be paralytic, and cast down, and grievously tormented. 
Then Jesus is said to heal it. Moreover, He heals it according to the 
Seed Process, saying: ‘ Let it become (γενηθήτω) to thee.’ The whole 
narrative is personal in its aspect. But when the παῖς, or Soul, accord- 
ing to Matthew, has thus been healed, it is inherently improbable that 
Luke will be going over exactly the same ground. When he speaks of 
the παῖς being healed, he probably means healed in some other sense, 
and of some other malady. Now we find that, so far as the narrative 
of Luke is concerned, there is a new aspect in it. It is that of Service 
for others. In the actual service in the House of Humility, and on the 
S. Grade, the Soul is sick in its weariness. But this is not a personal 
sickness with actual and inherent sin. It is a relative sickness—a 
sickness of benevolent sorrow and weariness in respect to others. 
Hence, in describing the δοῦλος, Luke does not say that he is lame, or 
cast down, or grievously tormented. He does not thus imply personal 
evil Elements, or moral lameness in the δοῦλος. He only says that he 
is sick, and ready to come to an end, which a good, but overtaxed, and 
discouraged philanthropist might be. But cannot this same benevolent 
and sympathetic Soul be tried on the Y. M. Grade, and in its faith, as 
well as in the actual Service in the House of Humility? The Soul can 
travail for the good of others (Is. lili. 11). Paul speaks of being willing 
to impart his own soul to those who were dear to him (1 Thes. ii. 8) ; 
but, apart from actual work for others, a benevolent and sympathetic 
soul may have its faith sorely tried in respect to others. When it finds 
not the fruit it has desired (Micah vii. 1), it may be ready to say with 
Elijah : ‘I, even I, only am left’ (1 Kings xix. ro). 
“At morn we look and nought is there, 
Sad dawn of cheerless day, 
Who then from pining and despair, 
The sickening heart can stay ?” 

This sickness of soul through long trial of faith, whereby the faith has 
become weak, is a sickness on the Grade of Y. M. But it is not a 
sickness like that which springs from personal and inherent wickedness. 
The writer believes that it is in this benevolent sense that the παῖς needs 
healing, and that it is for this reason that Luke does not describe any 
personal features of sickness from which the παῖς is suffering. That 
mais can only be healed by Jesus speaking to it with the Logos or Word 
of Life. Moreover since this speaking is in relation to duty it will be to 
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give encouragement and strength to go to the House of Service to 
Labour. Hence we read in verse τὸ of those who were sent. It is 
usual to suppose that this means those who had been sent by the 
centurion. ‘The writer believes that it is not so, but that it relates to 
those whom Jesus was sending to the House of Humility to work in 
His name and strength. The command from Him would be the Logos 
of Healing to the tried Soul, and would animate and encourage it. In 
that strength they are now returning, sent by Jesus, and now to be His 
workers amongst men instead of merely being placed (verse 8) by hard 
requirements of Law, which enjoin us to love our enemies, and to be 
merciful. But this command to go to work in Jesus’s name, and this 
strengthening of the sick Soul, cannot be said to begin and end as 
personal conversion begins and ends. It depends on the fidelity of the 
Church, and it is a Process varying in all the Centuries according as we 
are more or less faithful. Hence the limiting words: ‘only,’ ‘in that 
hour,’ which befit a personal change, are not used by Luke. He only 
shows that so far as those who have gone in Jesus's name are found in 
the House of Humility, and acting as a δοῦλος, or servant for the good 
of others, that Obedient and Humble Soul is no longer sick and ready 
to die as it was before it was sent by Jesus. It is now ὑγιαίνοντα 
(verse 10), or in sound health. It is so habitually. We need to know 
no more than this, that when we go to Service in Jesus’s name, our 
Service can know no sickness or death. ‘To have told us that the παῖς 
was made well, without telling us that those who were sent had gone 
back to the house and the labour, would have been like saying that faith 
in the success of labour could be great, whether the labour were faithful 
or not. But Luke connects the health with faithful Service, and that 
implies the health of the παῖς, or believing Soul, as well as of the δοῦλος, 
or working Soul. 

In reference to the strengthening of the faith which was in travail for 
the good of others, the centurion, speaking on the Y. M. Grade, and in 
the presence of Jesus, says: ‘ But speak with the Logos, and my Young 
Man shall be healed.’. He wants Him ever to be speaking, and ever to 
be sending labourers into the harvest. Hence he does not say : ‘Speak 
only,’ as if referring to one brief act. If Jesus speaks to the Soul, and 
constrains it to duty, Faith will speedily revive in that Soul. The Soul 
will be healed. 

In the beginning of verse 8 we have a brief allusion to the Sinaitic 
aspect. The man says: ‘For I also am a man set under authority,’ 
This is not an eviland voluntary submission to Law. Τί 15 an enjoined, 
and therefore good submission. Hitherto he has been working in the 
House of Service because the Law required love of neighbour. The 
word τασσόμενος suggests being put into a given position. Hence it 
implies that, as speaking on the S. Grade, the centurion is not with 
Christ, but in his place in the House of Humility. Socrates says: ‘I 
therefore, O Athenians, should have been doing very wrong things, if, 
when the rulers whom you had chosen to. govern me, had set me 
(ἔταττον) in [the battles] at Potidaea, and Amphipolis, and at Delium, I 
had remained where they set (ἔταττον) me, just as any other man, and 
run the risk of losing my life ; but when God had set me (τοῦ δὲ Θεοῦ 
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τάττοντος), as I thought and supposed, so that it was needful for me to 
live practising philosophy, and questioning myself and others, I should, 
through fear of death, or some other such matter, leave the position’ 
(τάξιν) (Apolog. Plato., c. xvii.). So this centurion, as one set by Law 
in a certain position, on the S. Grade, is in that position, and not on the 
Y. M. Grade with Jesus. It would have been a dereliction of duty to 
leave that House of Humility. He must occupy his position until his 
representatives come in a higher aspect, not as set by Law, but as sent 
by Jesus. 

He then proceeds to speak as on the Y. M. Grade, so far as respects 
the allusion to having soldiers under him. He uses the figure used by 
Matthew, in the same words. He is showing that just as his Higher 
Nature can command his Sense Nature, so Jesus can command those 
who are as members of His body. ‘Having under myself soldiers.’ 
So he can send those members to Service on the Servants’Grade. ‘And 
I say to this one, Go, and he goeth, and to another, Come, and he 
cometh, and to my servant, Do this, and He doeth it’ (verse 8). 

When He ‘hears’ these things, Jesus wonders and approves. It is 
not enough to say: ‘Lord, Lord,’ if we do not the Lord’s will. In this 
narrative Jesus approves of all the centurion has said, not excepting the 
allusion to being placed under authority. Moreover He not only wonders 
at what He hears, but He wonders at the man. The man is showing 
himself to have an inward righteousness, a part of his very nature, which 
belongs to him as in the Seed Process. Personally he is in that Process, 
though in his Service he has been acting Sinaitically. 

We now read of Jesus turning. The turn implies a change to the 
Heathen Grade. . From that grade some are beginning to follow the 
centurion to Lowly Service. ‘And Heturned and said to the multitude 
that followed Him, I say unto you, not in Israel have I found so great 
faith’ (verse 9). οὐδὲ, used as here, has not always the sense of ‘not 
even.’ 

Now the messengers go as commissioned by Jesus, and no longer as 
‘set’ by Law. And when they come into the House of Humility as 
sent by Him, they find the δοῦλος, or Adamic Soul of the Servant, in 
good health. ‘And returning into the house, those having been sent 
found the Servant whole’ (verse 10). So that Servant ever abides 
whole in those who work for others at Christ’s command, becoming the 
Servants of others for Jesus’s sake. 


‘ Willst du Viele befreien, so wag’es Vielen zu dienen. 
Wie gefiahrlich das sei ; willst du es wissen? Versuch’s ! 
(Goethe’s Epigram., 50.) 
‘If thou wouldst bring freedom to many, thou must run the risk of serving many. 
Wouldst thou know how perilous that is? Try it.’ 


THE PLEALING OF, SIMMONS Wor ES 
MOT REAR: 


CHAP TERA 
MATTHEW VIII. 14, 15, ETC. 


AUGUSTINE, speaking to God with devout humility, says: ‘Our know- 


ledge is ignorance compared with Thy knowledge ’—‘ Scientia nostra 
scientiz tue comparata ignorantia est’ (Confes., Lib. XI., c. iv.). As 
he adds, ‘We owe God thanks for all our knowledge ’—‘ Scimus heec, 


gratias Tibi.’ It would be well for us ever to be clothed with a like 
garment of humility, and ever to be careful to reverence Divine Wisdom. 
We show that reverence, when, like Basilides of old, we refuse to admit 
that God can be convicted of error, and when we receive fully His 
testimony to His own Word as written by men who were inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. It may readily be said that if the Bible had been verbally 
inspired there would not have been different textual readings. The 
writer holds that the moral principle of interpretation of Scripture will 
effectually decide between important textual differences as to which is 
right and which is wrong. We have seen that it does so in regard to 
Luke iv. 44. If God has left it possible for us to distinguish between 
truth and error, He has virtually made known to us the truth. 

Because of the imperfection of our knowledge, we need to speak, as 
men would speak on their knees, ever having respect to God as the 
Only Wise God. In many things the writer has doubtless been in 
error, but he wishes to state what he thinks is the meaning of the in- 
spired Scripture, and to give his reasons for so thinking, and when he 
has so done he would still pray that God may pity his infirmity and 
unprofitableness. 

In coming to the narrative of the healing of Simon’s wife’s mother, 
he does not profess to see to the end of all the mystery, any more than 
the Jews saw to the end of the Law, but he will state what is his own 
conviction. Moreover, to his mind, the Scriptural reasons for the view 
which he holds seem to be very weighty. 

Considering the way in which the Old Testament applies the figure 
of healing to moral maladies, it seems strange that men apply the narra- 
tives of healing, recorded in the New Testament, so exclusively to 
physical maladies. We read: ‘ Heal my soul’ (Ps. xli. 4). ‘I will heal 
their backsliding,’ etc. (Hos. xiv. 4). There is presumptive reason for 
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thinking that the remedial influences of Christianity would be set forth 
under the figures of healing. The following particulars may be noted 
regarding the narrative under consideration : 

τ. We have three narratives (Matt. viii. 14, 15 ; Mark i. 29-31; Luke 
iv. 38, 39), and in every case the narrative is on the Servants’ Grade. 
In every narrative we have the word ‘ ministered ’—6ujxéver. In one or 
other narrative we have also the words ‘coming,’ ‘saw,’ ‘pera,’ all of 
which mark the S. Grade. On the other hand, we have not one word 
which betokens the Y. M. Grade, or the higher grades. 

2. We have not, in the narratives, the word ‘city,’ but we have in 
every narrative the word ‘house.’ This tends to show that the narra- 
tives have a Soulical aspect. 

3. In these narratives Simon has an important place. It is his house 
into which Jesus enters, and his relation who is sick. ‘This goes far to 
show that the narrative must have respect to the principle of Godly 
Service. This view is further strengthened by the fact that in every 
narrative we read of the woman, when cured, rising to minister. 

4. We have seen that when Jesus speaks of a man leaving his father 
and mother (Matt. xix. 5), His words have an Adamic meaning. Paul 
makes this clear when he quotes the words, and says that he is speaking 
of Christ and the Church (Ephes. v. 31, 32). The father and mother 
are the fleshly Adamic image and likeness. When Jesus says.that He 
came to set a man against his father, and daughter against mother, and 
daughter-in-law against mother-in-law, and that a man’s foes should be 
they of his own household (x. 35, 36), He cannot mean that He came 
intending to promote domestic quarrels. This coming refers to the 
dividing of the man’s nature, and the setting of what was good in that 
nature against what was evil. When Solomon speaks of the keepers of 
the house trembling (Eccles. xii. 3), the house is not one of brick or 
stone, but the man’s own nature. Much more will this be so in a 
narrative that is moral history, and full of moral meaning, like the narra- 
tive we are considering. ‘This principle goes to show that this mother- 
in-law is in moral relation to Simon, the principle of Godly Service, as 
Annas the father-in-law of Caiaphas represents a Principle in moral 
relation to another Principle. Every one of the foregoing features, 
moreover everything yet to be considered, and what is not said in the 
narratives as well as what is said, goes, as the writer thinks, to show that 
this sick woman is the Soulical Body in the Man’s own nature, which is 
incapable, through its moral malady, of serving that which is good. 
The Soulical Body, as we have seen from the narrative of the Giconomy 
and other passages, is exet—‘ there’—or on the S. Grade (Luke ii. 6). 
With this Soulical Body we can do deeds, just as we do earthly work 
with our earthy bodies. Christ’s Spirit, or Soulical Body, dwells in our 
Soulical Bodies (Rom. viii. 11). Until that Soulical Body is healed by 
Jesus as our earthy body is healed by a Doctor, we cannot serve Him 
with that body. The fact that the body is Soulical may be a reason why 
it is regarded asa woman. At the same time, it must be remembered 
that this Soulical Body has a special relation to the Mind, and pertains 
to the Economy, not to the Incarnation. But everything Soulical is so 
far Womanly. It is the Spirit that is the Man. We have considered at 
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much length the subject of the Soulical Body, and have tried to show 
that it is not identical with the γηΐνου σώματος, or ‘earthy body,’ of 
which Origen speaks (Con. Cels., Lib. III., c. xxv.). In this chapter, 
Origen is arguing that Jesus, unlike the Apollo who spake at Delphi 
through the women, had an earthy body, but his argument vitiates his 
philosophy. It leads him to say: Τὸ yap γεγεννημένον ἀπὸ τῆς παρθένου 
σῶμα ἦν ἀπὸ τῆς ἀνθρωπίνης ὕλης συνεστηκὸς, δεκτικὸν τῶν ἀνθρωπίνων 
τραυμάτων καὶ θανάτου (Id.)—‘ For the body which was born from the- 
virgin was compounded of human material, and was capable of human 
wounds and death.’ Does it not seem beneath the dignity of Divine 
seriousness that Jesus should have human eyes, and yet not be limited 
to human range of vision, and that he should have human ears, and not 
hear asa Man. And if He did so hear and see as a Man, what becomes 
of the view so strenuously maintained, even by Origen himself, that : 
‘Homo factus mansit quod erat Deus ? (De Princip., Lib. I., Pref.) — 
‘Being made Man, He remained that which He was, God.’ Irenzeus 
found it necessary, in his day, to contend against the Gnostic view that 
the Soulical Body was not.the literal body. With a hard literalism 
Irenzeus says: ‘(Quid igitur superest dicere mortale corpus, nisi plasma, 
id est caro... . Seminatur corpus animale, surgit corpus spirituale. 
Indubitate docuit quoniam neque de anima neque de spiritu sermo est 
ei, sed de mortificatis corporibus. Hzec sunt enim corpora animalia, id 
est participantia anime, quam cum amiserint mortificantur’ (Lib. V., 
c. vil.) —‘ What, then, must we say that a mortal body is, unless a.com- 
position—that is, flesh... . “It is sown a soulical body, it is raised a © 
spiritual body.” Undoubtedly it appears that his speech was not con- 
cerning soul or spirit, but concerning perishable bodies. For these are 
soulical bodies—that is, they participate of soul, and die when they have 
lost it.’ The writer holds that the Gnostics are far more Scriptural in 
their references to the ψυχικὸν Χριστὸν- ο΄ Soulical Christ ’—putting on 
the σῶμα ψυχικὴν ἔχον otciav—‘ Body having Soulical Substance ° 
(Lib. TC. oie TO): Theodotus says : ᾿Αλλὰ καὶ ἡ ψυχὴ Sone. ‘O 
γοῦν τ ἢ σπειρέται μὲν γὰρ σῶμα ψυχικὸν (Epit., c. x.)—‘ Moreover 
the soul is a body. At least the Apostle’ says: It is sown a soulical 
body.’ It is contrary to the classic usage of terms to regard ‘ Soulical ’ 
as meaning ‘material,’ or ‘earthy.’ We can see that if the Soulical 
Body be affected with what Plutarch calls: τοῖς ψυχικοῖς πάθεσιν (Anim. 
An Corp., c. iii.)—‘the Soulical Passions ’—it must be in a fever, and 
unfit for Godly Service. Plutarch says (Id., c. 1.): νόσος μὲν yap: ἐν 
σώματι φύεται διὰ φύσιν" κακία δὲ καὶ μοχθηρία περὶ ψυχὴν, ἔργον ἐστὶ 
πρῶτον, εἶτα πάθος αὐτῆς---“ For disease arises in the body through 
nature, but wickedness and wretchedness pertain to the soul, and are 
first a work, then its passion.’ It is the malady of evil in this Soulical 
Body which prevents it ministering to that which is good. 

5. If the reader put side by side the three narratives, he will find the 
following remarkable law of moral progress in them. It is also a law 
that is in general accord with the moral gradation of the successive 
Gospels. First, in Matthew’s. narrative the moral incapacity to render 
service is personal, and in relation to Jesus only. No one is said to be 
with Jesus when He comes into the house. No one tells Him of her, 
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or asks concerning her. He sees her, and heals her; and when He 
heals her, she is not said to minister to others, but only to Him. We 
have the same personal aspect of her disease that is given respecting 
the centurion’s servant (verse 6). She is ‘cast down,’ a word not used 
in the other narratives. In one sense, Service to Jesus is the highest 
form of Service. ‘This is probably the reason why the word ‘Peter’ is 
here used. The narrative has respect to Service as done to Jesus only. 
Whatever we do should be done as to Him. Even when we serve 
others it should be for His sake. But in this narrative the Service is 
only rendered to Jesus personally, and it is not Service rendered to 
anyone else. Thus, while in one sense it is the highest form of Service, 
in another it is not. It is probably because the Service is only to Jesus, 
and not to others for His sake, that this narrative is found in Matthew’s 
Gospel. 

Secondly, in Mark’s Gospel, the incapacity to render service relates 
to those who do good to us. In this case Jesus is said to go into the 
house of Simon and Andrew with James and John (verse 29). But 
these are the four who have just been called to render Service to others. 
They even do good to the woman by telling Jesus about her. He so 
far heals her that now she arises to minister not only to Jesus, though 
He is included, but to those with Jesus who have done good to her. 
But Jesus says: ‘ And if ye do good to them that do good to you, what 
thank have ye? for even sinners do the same’ (Luke vi. 33). ‘This is 
a mere Jewish form of rendering service to others, and hence, in this 
case, Jesus and His Servants are said to be coming from the synagogue 
to Simon’s house (i. 29). The word ‘synagogue’ shows the imperfect 
and Jewish aspect of the Service that the Soulical Body is here brought 
to render to others. In Matthew’s narrative Jesus was not said to go 
from the synagogue. ‘The service that is done to Him directly has not 
this Jewish aspect. But although Mark’s narrative has the imperfect 
word ‘synagogue,’ and the word is not found in Matthew’s narrative, 
still, Mark’s narrative has the higher moral aspect. It has it for this 
reason—that it brings in the principle of Ministry to others as well as 
to Jesus, which Matthew does not bring in. Though the ministry to 
others be only to those who do good to us, it is better than not 
ministering to others at all. 

In Luke’s narrative, howeyer, we have the highest moral aspect. We 
have the principie of Doing Good unto All, Jesus being amongst that 
all, and the good being done to all for His sake. In this case, instead 
of going out from the synagogue, He rises up from it—avaovas de ἀπὸ 
τῆς συναγωγῆς (verse 38)—that is, He rises morally above the synagogue 
level on which the Soulical Body only does good to those who do good 
. to it. He rises up as David rose up from the earth—xat ἀνέστη ἀπὸ 
τῆς γῆς (1 Sam. xxviii. 23)—as Menippus in his flight went up from the 
hill Parnes—épas ἀπὸ Idpyvnfos (Lucian, 763). In this narrative we 
read not of fishers of men by name. We have only the general word 
‘they,’ for it applies to all men everywhere. Moreover, it takes in pre- 
eminently the ignorant heathen, who, instead of being able ἴο tell Jesus | 
about this sick Soulical Body, have to ask Him about it. Then, like a 
new appearing Light (1i. 9), He appears above the dark Soulical Adamic 
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Body, and rebukes its disease. Then she arises at once and ministers, 
not merely to her Saviour, and not merely to those who in Humble 
Service had done her good, but to the undefined ‘them ’—that is, to 
all men. 

We may now begin with Matthew’s narrative: ‘And Jesus, coming 
(ἐλθὼν) into the house of Peter, saw (εἶδε) his wife’s mother prostrated 
(βεβλημένην), and in a fever’ (verse 14). This is the moral state of the 
Soulical Body as in Peter’s house, and as respects its ability to render 
Personal Godly Service to Jesus. Plutarch says that the life of the 
dissolute is a dying daily—o τῶν ἀσώτων βίος, ὥσπερ Kal? ἡμέραν 
ἀποθνήσκων ἐκφέρεται (Per. Frag., c. xxxiv., ὃ 35). The fever and 
prostration of this woman are in like manner a moral sickness, such as 
no earthly physician, but only Jesus, can heal. But His eye of pity 
beholds her: ‘I passed by thee, and saw thee weltering in thy blood’ 
(Ezek. xvi. 6). He puts forth His power to her healing. At His 
touch the malady departs: ‘And He touched her hand, and the fever 
left her’ (verse 15). This was giving to her the power to do good work. 
In this narrative we have simply the act of healing. In Mark’s narrative 
there seems to be an indication of Jesus showing kindness before He 
heals, according to the aspect of the narrative. He comes and raises 
her, and takes her by the hand. The opposite of disease is health. If 
the malady be inability to render Service to Jesus, then health will be 
indicated by the rendering of such service. Literally, it is strange that 
the three Gospels should lay stress on this ministering if it was simply 
the getting provisions ready, etc., for Jesus. Some women would do 
that, even if sick. But it is not strange if this ministering be the 
restored Soulical Body of Christians in every age showing gratitude to 
Jesus its Saviour. The Bible justifies the Adamic speech which 
represents all as one: ‘As the Lord liveth, that made us this soul’ 
(Jer. xxxviii. 16). ‘The soul of the wounded crieth out’ (Job xxiv. 12). 
‘Christ is the Saviour of the Body’ (Ephes. v. 23). It is its very 
health, the law of its unafflicted being, to rise from its prostration, and 
then, for evermore, to be ministering to Jesus. We have no limit of 
time. She is not said to minister on that day merely. She is ever 
ministering : ‘And she arose and ministered to Him.’ This is a case 
where the moral meaning decides between conflicting texts. Some 
MSS., but not the best, have ‘ministered unto them,’ as in the 
Authorized Version. But that reading vitiates the principle on which 
the three narratives are arranged. It takes away Matthew’s Principle, 
which is that of Personal Service to Jesus. Hence it is practically 
certain that the reading is ‘Him,’ as the Vatican and other MSS. 
indicate. It is suggestive of Work or Service that Jesus touched the 
hand, that is, the working instrument. 

In Mark’s narrative, the connection between the synagogue and 
Simon’s house is made particularly noticeable by the word εὐθέως. Τί 
appears: to have the meaning of ‘directly,’ as when Trypho charges 
Christians with despising the Jewish covenant, and says: ταύτης οὖν τῆς 
διαθήκης εὐθέως καταφρονήσαντες ὑμεῖς, etc. (Just. Marty., Dial., c. x.)— 
‘This covenant, therefore, you, directly despising,’ etc. These Humble 
Workers, having Jesus with them, go to the house of Simon and 
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Andrew with James and John. They go as representing those who are 
rendering Service to others, being the fishers of men whom Jesus has 
called. As yet, the Adamic Soulical Body is not so far freed from its 
moral malady as to render service even to those who do it good. So 
far, it is lying in a fever, though not cast down as before: ‘ And going 
forth directly from the synagogue, they came into the house of Simon 
and Andrew with James and John, and Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick 
of a fever’ (verse 29). Now they begin to show her kindness by going 
directly to Jesus on her behalf. They tell Him of her. He also shows 
her kindness by coming to her, and taking her hand, and lifting her up. 
This is a moral elevation, but still the uplifting is not as in Luke’s 
narrative. ‘There, as if to show that she is receiving a more spiritual 
uplifting, and less a mechanical uplifting, nothing is said of Jesus 
touching her, but only of Him rebuking the fever. Moreover, she 
arises herself as Jesus had arisen—that is, above or from the synagogue. 
In Mark’s narrative, as Jesus gives her strength and shows her kindness, 
she is so far elevated that she can render service to those who have 
sought her spiritual good. This, however, is not that better grace 
which does good to all: ‘And straightway they tell Him concerning 
her. And He came and raised her up, taking hold of her hand, and 
the fever left her, and she ministered to them’ (verse 31). 

In Luke’s narrative no disciple is named as being with Jesus. He 
rises up from the synagogue or Jewish level, and having thus risen He 
enters Simon’s house. He is coming now into relation with the wide 
world. In this wider aspect, the Soulical Body is very slow to render 
service. It is held back by a fever, and it is said to bea great fever. 
We see clear evidence in history of the greatness of this fever. Christian 
Churches have only in recent times come to know their duty to the 
world. They have done good to those who did good to them, but they 
have been lacking in the spirit of a Xavier, or an Elliott, or the early 
Moravians. ‘They have not felt the urgency of Jesus’s command given 
in the parable of the Good Samaritan: ‘Go, and do thou likewise’ 
(Luke x. 37). It has been chiefly in this Nineteenth Century that the 
Church has been delivered from the restraining influence of this great 
fever, and that its spirit of Humble Service has felt a missionary impulse 
to do good toall. In time past men would scarcely die for a righteous 
man: peradventure they would die fora good man, but now they are 
receiving more of the spirit of Him who died even for sinners (Rom. 
v. 7, 8). Outside the Church the great fever is still raging. In his 
‘Questions Contemporaines, M. Renan maintains that there is no 
reason why the soul of a Papuan should be immortal. Ignoring the 
cruelty and wretchedness of barbaric life, he addresses Christians, and 
with a cruelty less coarse, but more heartless and guilty than that of 
the Papuans whom he abandons, he says: ‘Ah, leave these latest 
children of Nature, lying on the bosom of their mother; do not disturb 
with your austere dogmas, fruits of the speculation of twenty centuries, 
their infantile amusements, their moonlit dances, their sweet intoxication 
of an hour’ (p. 25). Toa life that is dead to things Divine, a 
life of animalism, in which M. Renan would perhaps be horrified to 
leave his own children if he has any, withholding from them all educa- 
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tion, we might apply the words used in George Eliot’s ‘Spanish 
Gypsy’: 


*°Tis a vile life that like a garden pool 
Lies stagnant in the round of personal loves, 
That has no ear save for the tickling lute 
Set to small measures—deaf to all the beats 
Of that large music rolling o’er the world, 
A miserable, petty, low-roofed life, 
That knows the mighty orbits of the skies 
Through naught save light or dark in its own cabin.’ 


The Apostle Paul sets man ina nobler light when he represents even 
the heathen as having hearts upon which a Divine law is written (Rom. 
ii. 15). Origen in like manner is not ashamed to claim for them fellow- 
ship in nature and privilege with others. Διόπερ οὐδὲν θαυμαστὸν, τὸν 
αὐτὸν Θεὸν, ἅπερ ἐδίδαξε διὰ TOV προφητῶν Kal τοῦ σωτῆρος, ἐγκατεσπαρκέναι 
ταῖς ἁπάντων ἀνθρώπων ψυχαῖς: (Con. Cels., Lib. I., c. iv.)—‘ Whence it 
15 not wonderful that the same God should have sown in the souls of all 
men the things that He has taught through the Prophets and the 
Saviour.’ It is the healing which leads to a recognition of universal 
brotherhood and service that is being described by Luke. Jesus rises 
above the synagogue and Jewish class-feeling to effect this cure. ‘And 
rising up from the synagogue, He entered into the house of Simon, and 
Simon’s wife’s mother was holden with a great fever, and they asked 
Him concerning her.’ Sometimes ἐρωτάω means to ask in the sense of 
asking a favour. ‘I will pray the Father’ (John xiv. 16). At other 
times it means to ask for information. ‘I also will ask you one thing’ 
(Luke xx. 3). The writer thinks that in this case it is an asking for 
information. It is a questioning in regard to duty by those in ignorance, 
but upon whom the Sun of Righteousness is about to arise. Jesus was 
conceived in Mary, or the Gentiles, even before He was brought forth 
(Matt. i. 18). ‘And He stood above her, and rebuked the fever, and 
it left her’ (verse 39). Now she rises up, and, apparently, without her 
hand being taken. She rises up instantly, παραχρῆμα, as the fig-tree was 
said to wither (Matt. xxi. 19), and the tongue of Zacharias to be 
unloosed (Luke i. 64). Divineand spiritual power was working mightily 
in her to her moral elevation, and now she has willingness to minister to 
all for Jesus’s sake, which is the final and perfect cure of the Soulical 
Body as respects Humble Service on theS. Grade. ‘ And immediately, 
rising up, she ministered unto them’ (verse 39). 


/ 


ΠΙΕΙ͂Ν ΟΣ eae PE SUNSET: 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MATTHEW VIII. 16, 17, ETC. 


WE have three narratives of Jesus healing when it was late, or when the 
sun was set (Matt. viii. 16, 17; Mark i. 32-34; Luke iv. 40, 41). The 
meaning of. the narrative will in general be supposed to find expression 
in the hymn beginning : 
‘ At even, ere the sun was set, 
The sick, O Lord, around Thee lay, 


O in what divers pains they met ! 
O with what joy they went away "ἢ 


It is doubtless legitimate so to apply the narrative. ‘The arrows of 
truth may be shot forth in many directions, and may do good service 
whithersoever they may be sent. Yet, notwithstanding, they have one 
peculiarly suitable direction in which they may be said to fly with God’s 
wind. And if we simply have respect to this natural direccion, then it 
may be objected that the ordinary interpretation of this healing is not 
Scriptural. Why should these great numbers have come to Jesus at or 
after sunset? Ina land where the twilight is short, where the women 
are usually secluded, is it likely that great numbers of people anxious to 
be healed would have timed their coming to Jesus by the sun, and have 
gathered together in the falling gloom? Judging from the way in which 
many of Christ’s works are assigned to the day, we can hardly think that 
the multitude came in the evening because it was then cool for travel- 
ling. This act of healing is said to be in order to fulfil what was spoken 
by Isaiah respecting Jesus bearing our sicknesses (Matt. vili. 17). That 
does not look as if it was an event confined to one brief day. 

In regard to these narratives we may notice the following particulars : 

τ. In every case the narrative follows the narrative of the healing of 
Simon’s wife’s mother, that is the Soulical Body, and the statement that 
she ministered. Hence it is not unnatural to think that in these narra- 
tives, too, there may be allusion to Service. So we find that in every 
narrative there is an account of a bringing of some to Jesus. In regard 
to the Soulical Body which had never been to the Grade of Tongues, 
while there was a rendering of Service there was no bearing of testimony. 
It was simply a ministering as deacons minister. But in these narra- 
tives there appears to be something more than a mere rendering of 
service. There is a bringing of others to Jesus. The narratives, how- 
ever, do not expressly refer to the bearing of testimony, nevertheless 
| 332 
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they do show such results as follow froin the bearing of testimony. 
They are dealing not so much with Christian Service for others, as with 
the good results following from that Service. We are being taught in 
these narratives how Jesus crowns Christian testimony and labour with 
success, by giving moral healing to those who, through these means, are 
brought to Him. It is therefore to be inferred from the great results, 
that these labours include the bearing of testimony by those who have 
come down from the Grade of Tongues. 

2. We have seen that when Joshua went to Canaan he made a league 
with Gibeon (ix. 15, 16). According to that league, when he was 
destroying the Amorites, or Seed of Sin, he had mercy on Gibeon. 
He said to Jehovah as the Sun and Moon (x. 12), and not to any literal 
sun: ‘Stand Thou still upon Gibeon.’ There was a lengthening of 
privilege for these heathen when the day of the favoured Jewish nation 
and of those who had known Law, was coming to an end. So, when 
Zechariah speaks of a Jerusalem that is to be taken and rifled (xiv. 2), 
he also refers to an evening time when there is to be light (verse 7). 
‘And the Lord shall be King over all the earth, in that day shall the: 
Lord be One and His name One’ (verse 9). The writer believes that 
in both the above chapters the light at evening has respect to the 
lengthening of the day of grace for the Gentiles when it has closed for 
the Jew. As Heber says in his hymn respecting Jerusalem : 


Thy day of grace is sunk in night, 
Our noon is in its prime. 


Jesus appears to be alluding to the Jewish day as setting in obscure 
darkness when He says: ‘If thou hadst known in this day, even thou, 
the things which belong unto peace! but now they are hid from thine 
eyes’ (Luke xix. 42). ‘The writer holds that the allusions to the tenth 
hour (John i. 39) are based on the same figure. So is the Saviour’s 
parable of the Bridegroom coming at midnight (Matt. xxv.). Thus, 
while it was late in the Jewish day, and while the Sun was setting for 
that day, there was at the same time a continuance of the light to those 
who in the Jewish era had been in heathen darkness. The writer holds 
that the allusions to the late hour and the sunset are all in reference to 
the Jewish era, which was about to close. John said that the kingdom 
of heaven, and the fire, and fan, were at hand (iii. 2, το, etc.). Origen 
speaks of ‘the eleventh hour, that is, about the end of the world’—rjv 
ἑνδεκάτην ὥραν, περὶ τὴν τελευτήν τοῦ κόσμου (In Ps. lvi. 19). 

3. In these narratives there is a recognition of the two processes, the 
Seed Process and the Sinaitic Process. That is to say, both Processes 
are recognised in the narratives of Matthew and Mark. Thus, in 
Matthew, we have the word γενομένης of the Seed Process, and yet we 
have the Sinaitic allusion to Jesus taking our sins and bearing our 
sicknesses. In Mark also we have the γενομένης of the Seed Process, and 
we have also the ἣν of the Sinaitic Process. On the other hand in 
Luke’s narrative we appear to have only the Sinaitic Process. 

4. The reason for the foregoing distinction between Matthew and 
Mark on the one hand, and Luke on the other, the writer thinks, will 
be found to be as follows: Matthew and Mark are writing of the good 
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results that follow from preaching. Luke is writing of the results that 
follow from good living. Matthew uses in villi. 16 the same word 
προσήνεγκαν to denote bringing to Jesus, which he had used in iv. 24 
to denote the results of the ἀκὸη, or preaching (Just. Mart., Dial., 
c. vill.) going out. But Luke uses the word ἤγαγον (iv. 40), which 
means to bring in the sense of leading, as Andrew led Simon in 
Imitation to follow Jesus (John i. 42). Our godly living may not 
produce such high moral results as the preaching of the Gospel. It 
may only produce a Sinaitic religion, causing men to make Jesus an 
Example (Heb. vi. 6) rather than their inner Life. Nevertheless, so far 
as we ourselves are concerned, it is more honourable to win men by 
good living than by the preaching. This is probably the reason why 
this aspect, although Sinaitic, is placed in Luke’s Gospel, which has a 
higher moral aspect than either of the preceding Gospels. In Luke’s 
narrative there is a wider range of workers. It is all who have sick who 
bring them (verse 40). But in Mark’s Gospel the narrative appears to 
have a connection with the fishers of men named in the preceding 
verses. In Matthew’s narrative, also, no word ‘all’ is used of the 
workers ; but we have a similar description to that given in iv. 24, which 
the writer holds applies to those who spread the report. It is a notice- 
able fact that Luke should use the word ‘all,’ and make the class of 
workers so general, and that the other Evangelists should not do the 
same. ‘The reason appears to be that while the class of those who 
preach is necessarily limited, there is no limit to the class of those who 
have some morally sick brcther whom, by Godly example, they seek, 
and that successfully, to lead to Jesus. No labour and no Godly living 
can be in vain in the Lord. These labourers by Good Example may 
be in the Seed Process, though the result is Sinaitic. But as these 
narratives are describing results, and not the nature of the labours, the 
Process as set forth in each narrative is according to the result. 

5. As the two Processes—Seed Process and Sinaitic—are recognised 
in the narratives as above described, so two grades—the Servants’ 
Grade and the Young Men’s Grade —are recognised. ‘These are 
recognised in each narrative. In Matthew, the word αὐτὸς shows the 
Y. M. Grade. On the other hand, the labour, whether preaching or 
Godly Living, regarded as influencing others, must be in the Grade of 
Humble Service. In this respect, as the narratives are describing 
results rather than labours, the Servants’ Grade is implied rather than 
expressed. No word of the S. Grade is used. They who are coming 
to Jesus are coming in faith, though the labour which won them was 
Humble Service on the S. Grade. 

6. The gradal distinctions, as well as the distinctions of Process, come 
out more clearly as we note the following distinctions: In Matt. iv. 24, 
where we read of Jesus healing the demoniacs, but not of casting them 
out, the Process is Sinaitic. So in vili. 7, where He speaks of coming 
to heal the παῖς, using the same word for heal, θεραπεύω, the Process is 
Sinaitic. In like manner, in every one of these narratives, where the 
same verb is used of healing the sick and nothing is said of a casting 
out, the Process appears to be Sinaitic. These facts all go to show that 
the casting out of demons is part of the Seed Process, or a preliminary 
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it to. It is the living Power working from within. On the other hand, 
it tends to show that the healing of the sick is Sinaitic, and action from 
without. The writer only speaks for the passages already considered. 
He has not examined all the narratives, and cannot express any opinion 
beyond what he has examined. Again, the reader will find it fitting to 
note that which has already been urged—that is, that ¢«@BédAAw—‘to 
cast out ’—as used to denote the casting out of demons, always appears 
to apply to a casting out that is from within. Hence it is on the 
Y. M. Grade. It is part of a living Process. On the other hand, 
where the demons are said to come out, the coming out is on the 
S. Grade. Both these aspects appear in these narratives. ‘The former 
in Matt. viii. 16; Mark i. 34; the latter in Luke iv. 41. The casting 
out is ever without any struggle being recorded. Usually, the coming 
out is associated with a struggle, where Jesus is commanding them to 
come out. In this case He is not commanding them. Moreover, the 
coming out on the S. Grade is apparently in relation to mastery. It is 
whether Jesus or the evil spirit is to rule in relation to the outward life 
and actions. 

7. The following Principle is also important. We have seen, in the 
narratives of the Incarnation and CEconomy, how one Evangelist will 
sometimes deal with only one Side of man’s nature, another Evangelist 
dealing with another and complementary Side of the same nature. This 
important fact strikes at the root of all such theories of Scriptural Com- 
pilation as that held by Ewald and other German critics. We may 
safely take in the widest sense what Origen, when refuting Celsus, says 
of Scripture: οὐ πλανᾷ οὐδὲ ψεύδεται (Lib. IV., c. xvii.)—‘It neither 
deceives nor is false.’ The Principle to which allusion is here made is 
the following : Matthew’s narrative of the healing at sunset appears to 
deal with the Soulical Side only. The casting out of spirits is with the 
Logos (verse 16)—that is, Living Water in the Soul. Nothing is said 
in this narrative to show intelligence on the part of these spirits. On 
the other hand, Mark and Luke both deal with the narrative in its 
Spiritual Aspect, as contrasted with the Soulical. They say nothing of 
the Logos. Both refer to the demons knowing, which implies intelli- 
gence. Mark, in harmony with this aspect, has the word ‘city.’ Luke 
also represents the demons as speaking, and as saying that Jesus is the 
Son of God. This title pertains to Him as on the Spiritual Side. This 
fact, therefore, accords with the Spiritual Aspect of the narrative. There 
are other features in the narratives which may be considered in the 
course of the exposition. 

In beginning with an exposition of Matthew’s narrative, the writer 
would urge that it is manifest from the moral history that the punctua- 
tion in our Versions is erroneous. It confounds the Sinaitic and Seed 
Processes. The word γενομένης shows the Seed Process. So the word 
ἐξέβαλε---“Ηδ cast out ’—shows the Seed Process. It is a casting out 
from within that is indicated. But the word érws—‘that it might ’— 
introduces a reason that is clearly Sinaitic and Substitutionary. _ Hence 
the fact stated immediately before that word ὅπως must be Sinaitic. 
But there is only one such fact which is not clearly covered by the 
previous Seed Process words. ‘This is the fact of the healing. Hence 
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verse 16 ought to conclude with the words ‘with a Word ’—that is, 
‘with the Logos.’ Then verse 17, which relates to another Process— 
the Sinaitic—should begin: ‘And He healed,’ etc. In that case, all 
verse 16 would relate to the Seed Process, and all verse 17 to the 
Sinaitic Process. 

The day of Jewish Privilege is now far spent. The words, however, 
in which Matthew states this fact are Seed Process words, for he is 
referring to that. Process. The Seed Process, the sowing of Divine 
Seed in human hearts, began before the Jewish Era was ended. In 
this last of the days (Heb. i. 2), or in last days (2 Pet. iii. 3), the 
preachers of Truth, who are testifying of Jesus in Humble Service, will 
begin to bring to Him many who have evil Elements, or Demons, in 
their souls, but which Elements Jesus, by His Logos, or Spirit of Life, 
working within them, will cast out. ‘And when it was late, they 
brought unto Him many possessed with demons’ (δαιμονιζομένους, 
verse 16). We have seen in what a variety of senses the word ‘ demon’ 
is used. Origen believed that the demons spoken of in Scripture were 
personal beings. τὸ ἀκάθαρτον τουτὸ πνεῦμα ἐπιτηρεῖ τινάς σχηματίσμους 
τῆς σελήνης, καὶ οὕτως ἐνεργεῖ ἵνα ἐκ τῆς τήρησεως τοῦ κατὰ τοιόνδε τὸν 
τῆς σελήνης σχηματίσμον πάσχειν τοῦς ἀνθρώπους, τὴν αἰτίαν δόξῃ τοῦ 
τηλικοῦτου κάκου, μὴ τὸ ἄλαλον καὶ κωφόν λαμβάνειν δαιμόνιον, ἀλλά ὃ 
μέγας ἐν οὐράνω φωστήρ (Com. Matt.)—‘ This unclean spirit watches 
certain appearances of the moon, and so works, that from the noticing 
that men suffer when the moon has this particular appearance, it may 
seem that the reason of the great evil is not that a deaf and dumb spirit 
possesses the man, but that it is the great light in heaven.’ It will be 
seen that while Origen believes that demons are personal, he yet con- 
nects them with lunacy. That is surely a dishonour to lunatics. 

Lactantius not only believes in the personality of demons, but he 
gives us his view as to their origin and modes of operation. When he 
has spoken of Satan having tempted Eve, and of having designed to 
make men like beasts, he adds (Epit., cc. xxvii., xxviii.) : ‘ Which, when 
God saw, He sent His angels, that they might cause them to lead the 
life of men, and might defend them from every evil. To these angels 
He gave a command to abstain from earthly things, lest being defiled 
through some lapse, they should suffer the loss of angelic honour. But 
that same crafty Accuser (‘ille subdolus criminator’) allured these angels 
also to pleasures while they tarried amongst men, so that they defiled 
themselves with women. Then, being condemned by the sentence of 
God, and cast forth on account of their sins, they lost both the name 
and nature of angels. Having thus been made satellites of the devil, 
that they might have some solace of their perdition, they set themselves 
to work the ruin of men, whom they had come to defend. These are 
the demons (‘ dzmones’) concerning whom the poets have often spoken 
in their songs, and whom Hesiod calls: The guardians of men. For 
they so persuade men by their enticements and sophistries, that they 
believe them to be gods. In fine, Socrates affirmed that he himself, 
from his early youth, had had a demon as a guardian and ruler of his 
life, without whose consent and authority he could do nothing. They 
keep to particular persons, and under the name of Genii, or Penati, 
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they occupy houses. ΤῸ these, sacred places are established. To 
these, as to household gods, libations are poured daily. To these, 
honour is given as the warders-off of evils. These, from the beginning, 
have brought in new religions, and worshipping of gods, that they might 
turn men away from the knowledge of the true God. These have 
taught men to consecrate the memories of dead kings, to appoint 
temples, to make images, not that they might diminish the honour of 
God or increase their own honour, which they have lost by sinning, but, 
in order to snatch away life from men, they have taken away the hope 
of the true light lest men should attain to that celestial reward of 
immortality from which they themselves fell. They have also made 
known astrology, and augury, and soothsaying, which, although in them- 
selves false, these authors of evil so govern and manage that they are 
supposed to be true. ‘These have found out the magical arts of sleight 
of hand for deceiving the eyes. It is by their inspiration that the thing 
which is seems not to be, and the thing which is not seems to be. 
They have found out the arts of necromancy, the casting of lots, and 
oracles, that they might delude the minds of men through ambiguous 
utterances from lying divination. They are present in temples and in 
all sacrifices, and, some wonderful deceptive tokens of their presence 
being put forth, as if miraculously, they so circumvent men that they 
believe that a divinity is within the effigies and images. As attenuate 
spirits they creep also into bodies, and excite diseases in the vitiated 
members, which, when they have been placated by sacrifices and votive 
offerings, they afterwards relax. They send dreams or manifested 
horrors that they may be intreated, or that from such of those [dreams] 
as answer to truth they may have the more veneration. Sometimes, 
also, they manifest some vengeance against the sacrilegious that everyone 
who sees it may become the more timid and the more superstitious. 
Thus, by their frauds, they have covered the human race with darkness, 
in order that, the truth being oppressed, the name of the Most High 
and Only God might come into oblivion.’ 

Lactantius goes on to argue as to why God allowed these things so to 
be. His argument would “probably remind many of those chapters in 
which Mr. Bain, in his Logic of Deduction, discusses the Law of 
Relativity, and especially where he lays down the principle that: ‘The 
Negative of a real property or thing is also real’ (p. 58). Asif applying 
the principle of positive and negative to morals, Lactantius affirms that 
there cannot be a Virtue without an opposite Vice. ‘Ergo non potest 
virtus sine vitio consistere ’—‘ Hence Virtue cannot consist if Vice be 
not.’ So he says: ‘Bonum sine malo esse non possit ’—‘ Good without 
evil cannot be’ (c. xxix.). Seneca is arguing on the same lines when 
he says: ‘Nulla virtus virtuti contraria est’ (De Clement., Lib. II., 
c. ii1.)—‘ No Virtue has a Virtue for its opposite.’ 

Chrysostom thinks that when Elijah slew the prophets of Baal he was 
offering their blood to demons. He speaks of the blood: ὅν ἐκ τῆς τῶν 
ἱερωμένων τοῖς δαίμοσιν ἐποίησε ῥεῦσαι σφαγῆς (De Sacer., Lib. I.)— 
‘Which from the slaughter of the priests he made to flow to demons.’ 
So-far as the view of the writer is concerned, it finds confirmation from 
the following facts: First, that demons are usually associated with what 
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is Satanic. Even the writers just quoted, who believed in personal 
demons, associated them with evil. Secondly, evil Qualities are some- 
times spoken of as demons. ‘Thirdly, those evil Qualities are such as 
may be in part assigned to the Mind, and in part to the Soul. As to 
the two latter principles, it is a fact to be noted that ‘ Hermas,’ which 
the writer regards as an inspired Book, nowhere represents demons as 
personal, but only as Personified Vices. ‘Thus we have such phrases as 
the following that go to establish the two Principles last named : 
Ilovnpov yap πνεῦμά ἐστιν ἡ καταλαλιὰ (Lib. II., Mand. II.)—‘ For 
Evil-Speaking is a wicked Spirit.’ τῆς ὀξυχολίας τοῦ πονηροῦ δαίμονος 
(Lib. II., Mand. V.)—‘Passionateness, the wicked demon.’ “Opa οὖν 
καὶ Tov ἀγγέλου τῆς πονηρίας τὰ ἔργα" πρῶτον πάντων ὀξύκολός ἐστι καὶ 
πικρὸς καὶ ἄφρων (Lib. 11., Mand. VI.)—‘See, then, the works of the 
Angel of Wickedness. First of all he is passionate, and bitter, and 
foolish.’ ἄγγελος τρυφῆς καὶ ἀπάτης (Lib. III., Sim. VI, c. i.)—‘ The 
angel of luxury and deception.’ ‘Magnum enim dzmonium est audacia 
et confidentia inanis’ (Lib. III., Sim. IX., c. xxii.)—‘ For Audacity and 
Vain Confidence is a great demon.’ So, referring to an Unforgiving 
Spirit, he says: ‘Si ab hoc demonio vos purificaveritis ’ (Id., c. xxiil.)— 
‘If you purify yourselves from this demon.’ There is one very im- 
portant principle in what ‘ Hermas’ says of demons. It is this. They 
differ in moral quality. That is to say, one demon may represent one 
particular Vice, while demons, spoken of in general, may represent all 
Vices. ‘This is important for this reason. It goes to show that when a 
spirit shows hostility to the Son of God, and says: What have I to do 
with Thee, or when a spirit is said to be deaf, or dumb, etc., the par- 
ticular evil associated with the spirit shows the particular evil of which 
the demon is a personification. ‘Thus the spirit that says to the Son of 
God: What have I to do with Thee, is a spirit of opposition to the Son 
of God. The dumb spirit is the spirit of guilty Silence, which will 
neither Praise, nor Testify to what is good. The deaf Spirit is the 
Spirit of Guilty Deafness to Truth, which closes its ears lest it should 
hear and be converted. We shall see more of the importance of the 
principle thus virtually endorsed in ‘ Hermas,’ as we advance. 

These demoniacs, or persons having sinful Elements’ in their Souls, 
are coming to Jesus in faith, brought to Him through the ministers of 
truth: ‘Invocat te, Domine, fides mea, quam dedisti mihi, quam 
inspirasti mihi per humanitatem filii tui, per ministerium preedicatoris 
tui’ (August., Confes., Lib. I., c. i.}—‘ My faith, O Lord, which Thou 
hast given to me, through the humanity of Thy Son, through the ministry 
of Thy preacher, invokes Thee.’ The Logos, or Spirit of Life from 
Jesus working in the soul, is mighty, and casts out the evil spirit. As 
we read in ‘Hermas’: ‘ Vides ergo, inquit, quod fides desursum est a 
Deo, et habet virtutem magnam. Dubitatio autem terrenus spiritus est, 
et a diabolo, virtutem non habens’ (Lib. II., Mand. IX.)—‘ “ Thou 
seest, therefore,” said he, “that Faith is from above, from God, and it 
has great power. But Doubt is a terrestrial spirit, and is from the devil, 
and has no power.”’ Heathen men felt that it was a noble conquest to 
master such demons. Isocrates writes: ‘Whatever things there are 
by which it would be shameful for the soul to be mastered, practise 
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thyself in mastery over all these. Such are Covetousness, Anger, 
Pleasure, Grief’ (Parain., p. 14). These are the beasts over which man 
is to rule, but he can only do it by the help of Christ. Isocrates truly 
adds that it is shameful for a man who has servants to be himself the 
servant of pleasures. In answer to the accusation of Celsus that 
Christians are strong by the help of demons, Origen says that they are 
strong against demons with the name and Gospel of Jesus (Matt. vii. 22 ; 
Cont, ‘Cels., Lib. I., ¢:-vi.): * For frequently. the utterance of these 
things has caused demons to be separated from men, and especially 
when the speakers have uttered these things with a truly sound and 
believing mind. But so much does the name of Jesus prevail against 
demons, that it succeeds even when spoken by bad men.’ This is a 
very mechanical and external aspect in which to represent the casting 
out of demons. ‘They are only truly cast out by a power working from 
within. In that more spiritual sense, the will of Christ is supreme over 
evil: ‘ Voluntas tua non est major quam potentia tua’ (August., Confes., 
Lib. VII., c. iv.)—‘ Thy will is not greater than Thy power.’ ‘And He 
cast out the spirits with the Logos’ (verse 16). In essential features, 
this casting out of spirits with the Logos accords with a saying in the 
‘Prometheus’ of A‘schylus (verse 386) : 


ὀργῆς νοσούσης εἰσὶν ἰατροὶ λόγοι ; 


‘ Reasonable words are the healers of a temper that is sick.’ 


Now follows the Sinaitic and Substitutionary aspect. The healing is 
Sinaitic, and this is indicated in the expression that airés—‘ He Him- 
self ’—took our sicknesses. ‘This sentence, being on the Y. M. Grade, 
probably indicates the actual benefit coming to those who believe 
Sinaitically in the Sacrificial Suffering of Jesus, which is on the 
5. Grade. The word αὐτὸς shows the Y. M. Grade: ‘And He healed 
all that were sick, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken through 
Isaiah the Prophet, saying, He Himself took our infirmities, and bare 
our diseases’ (verse 17). As the two Processes are conjoined here, so 
they are conjoined in the sentence: ‘When His soul shall make an 
offering for sin, He shall see Seed’ (Is. 111]. 10)—that is, after the 
Sinaitic Process shall come the Seed Process. . 

Mark’s narrative has one peculiar feature, in addition to the fact that 
it only deals with the Spiritual Side. It is that it appears to have a 
reference not only to the Seed Process, and to the Sinaitic Process in 
general, but also to the actual close of the Jewish era, and the coming 
in of the Sinaitic judgement. The writer believes that the allusion to 
the actual time of sunset is in relation to the Sinaitic judgement. The 
Seed Process is again indicated in the words: ‘ Being (γενομένης) late.’ 
The word for bringing—éepov—is akin to the word used in Matthew 
for bringing men to Jesus. Only it is simple instead of compound, the 
mpos being omitted. It may be for the purpose of indicating a change 
in aspect that this slight change is made. Matthew wrote of the 
Soulical Aspect, while Mark is writing of the Spiritual Aspect. The 
imperfect tense here used appears to indicate what they were doing 
when the Sinaitic Sun set for the Jews: ‘ But when it was late, when 
the sun set, they were bringing to Him all that were sick, and those 
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that were possessed with demons’ (verse 32). The sick coming to be 
healed are those coming Sinaitically. The demoniacs coming to have 
demons cast out are coming by the Seed Process. Both are on the 
Y. M. Grade, and are coming by faith. But now we have an allusion 
to the general Sinaitic Judgement at the close of the Jewish Age: ‘And 
the whole city was gathered together (ἐπισυνηγμένη ἢν) unto (πρὸς) the 
Door.’ The ἢν shows the Sinaitic aspect. The writer believes that the 
city is the whole Jerusalem, or Sinaitic Realm, in its Spiritual Aspect. 
This is the Jerusalem beneath that is about to become transformed into 
Jerusalem above. What is this Door to which all this Sinaitic city, or 
realm, is gathered? Some may hold that the Door is in relation to 
judgement, as when the Apostle James says that the Judge is before the 
doors (v. 9). So in Robert Browning’s ‘Pippa Passes’ the old judge 


sits in the threshold to 
‘Judge them every one 
From its threshold of smooth stone.’ 


But the actual work of judgement is especially carried on in the fleshly 
and Soulical Side, and in relation to deeds done through a Soulical 
Body. The writer believes that, according to the remedial aspect of 
the whole narrative, this gathering to the Door is a gathering to Jesus, 
who is the Door (John x. 7), and through whom all this City of the 
Faithful under the Sinaitic Dispensation is about to enter into life. 
That will be the healing. That Door will be the Protection and the 
way of Escape in the hour of judgement: ‘Come, my people, enter 
thou into thy chambers, and shut thy doors about thee: hide thyself 
for a little moment, until the indignation be overpast. For, behold, the 
Lord cometh forth out of His place to punish the inhabitants of the 
earth for their iniquity’ (Is. xxvi. 20, 21). Paul also speaks of a 
gathering together unto Jesus—émiovvaywyijs ex’ αὐτόν (2 Thes. ii. 1). 
It is not literally probable that a whole city gathered at night to the 
door of the house in which Jesus was, and that He healed all their 
sick. Pliny says that more than three hundred diseases afflict men 
(Lib. XXVI., c. vi.). Did the Saviour literally remove all such bodily 
diseases? ‘That He did not accords with the fact that so little, com- 
paratively, is said of His curing without medicine. The ancients had 
wonderful prescriptions for the cure of diseases. The right foot of a 
chameleon, and the skin of a hyena, fastened on the left arm, were 
supposed to be an antidote against thieves and nightly terrors (Pliny, 
Lib. XXVIII, c. xxix.). Nero took a preparation from dried dung of 
swine when he needed a tonic (Id., c. Ixxii.). It is an evidence of 
Christ's being at an infinite distance from charlatanism on the one 
hand, and of His being a Moral Healer only on the other hand, that 
He is never represented as using incantations, or even as using 
medicine. The anointing with the clay may be supposed by some to 
betoken a dependence on medical appliances, but Christ’s miracles are 
usually wrought in such a way as to show that He needed no such 
appliances. As Carlyle indicates, those who cure the maladies of 
Society need other kinds of medicine than a Morison’s Pill. Had the 
miracles of Christ been literal, some events recorded in the Gospels 
would never have occurred. Judas would not have persisted in arresting 
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Christ after the Saviour’s supernatural power had caused all Judas’s 
band to go backward and fall to the ground. Nor would that band 
have continued to maltreat Christ if they had seen Him cure Malchus’s 
ear with a touch. ‘Then, as now, men stood in awe of what was super- 
natural. Moreover, had such excitement as would certainly have 
followed such literal miracles attended Christ’s way, it is probable that 
more notice would have been taken of these facts by the rulers in 
Palestine, and by contemporary writers. ‘And the whole city was 
gathered together unto the Door.’ 

After this allusion to the gathering to Jesus as the Door into the 
kingdom of those who during the Jewish age had died in faith, Mark 
proceeds to describe the work of Jesus carried on according to the two 
Processes even when the Sinaitic Judgement has come in. Hermas 
says: ‘Impleti sunt dies pcenitentiz omnibus sanctis, Gentibus autem 
poenitentia usque in novissimo’die’ (Lib. I., Vis. II., c. ii.) —‘ The days 
of penitence are fulfilled to all the saints, but to the Gentiles there is 
penitence even in the latest day.’ Of the Sinaitic Faith Healing in 
relation to the Spiritual Side, we read: ‘And He healed many that 
were sick with divers diseases.’ Of the Seed Process Faith Healing 
on the Spiritual Side, we read: ‘And He cast out many demons’ 
(verse 34). 

We have now a sentence which will be supposed by many to imply 
that demons are personal beings: ‘ And He did not suffer the demons 
to speak, because they knew Him’ (verse 34). On this sentence it may 
be noted : 

1. That the allusion to knowing accords with the view that the 
narrative relates to the Spiritual Side. 

2. That God sometimes allows in the ignorant that which He would 
not allow in those who have knowledge. ‘This is the judgement that 
the Light is come into the world, and men loved the darkness rather 
than the light’ (John iii. 19). ‘The times of ignorance therefore God 
overlooked’ (Acts xvii. 30). Thus bad elements might ‘be excused in 
the ignorant, which would not be excused in those to whom knowledge 
had come. 

3. The writer believes that the word ‘speak’ in this passage is 
generally misunderstood. It is usually supposed to mean the utterance 
of something with the lip. What harm could there be in a demon 
speaking with the lip, more than in a bad man thus speaking? The 
writer believes that instead of meaning here: ‘to speak with the lip,’ it 
means, as in 1 Cor. xiv. 34, to speak with rule and authority as in 
contrast with being in a state of subjection. ‘ Let the women keep 
silence in the churches, for it is not permitted unto them to speak 
(λαλεῖν), but to be in subjection’ (ὑποτασσέσθωσαν). Here it is evident, 
as we have previously seen, that ‘to speak’ denotes more than a mere 
utterance with the lip. As in Esth. 1. 22, it is the bearing of rule that 
is indicated in this speaking, and it is submission to a superior authority 
that is indicated in refraining from this speaking. 

4. In the various narratives of demons we find in several cases a 
conflict respecting mastership between Jesus and demons. ‘ He com- 
mandeth even the unclean spirits, and they obey Him’ (i. 27). This 
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feature tends strongly to show that when Jesus is said to command 
demons not to speak, it means that He is putting them into subjection, 
and taking away their ruling power. In every case this conflict for 
mastership pertains to the S. Grade, and the actions of life. On the 
Y. M. Grade He casts out demons. On the S. Grade He commands 
them. From the introduction of this aspect of command, as compared 
with its présence in other narratives, the writer believes that this closing 
sentence pertains to the S. Grade. 

5. In other parts of Scripture it is indicated that when bad Elements 
come to know God, they have henceforth to submit. This tends to 
show that being forbidden to speak means being forbidden to bear rule. 
‘As soon as they hear of Me they shall obey Me, The strangers shall 
submit themselves unto Me. The strangers shall fade away, And shall 
come trembling out of their close places’ (Ps. xvill. 44, 45). ‘I should 
soon subdue their enemies, And turn My hand against their adversaries. 
The haters of the Lord should submit themselves unto Him’ (Ps. 
ΙΧΧΧΙ. 14, 15). Now that the evil Principles, of a Spiritual Nature, are 
coming to know Jesus, He will no longer suffer them to rule in the 
lives of His people as they did in times of ignorance. He will send 
them down into silence, bruising them under His feet, and never suffer- 
ing them to speak as ruling powers, but ever keeping them in subjec- 
tion. 

Luke’s narrative (iv. 40, 41) does not relate to preaching and its 
results, but to that godly living of any or all Christians by which their 
sin-afflicted neighbours are drawn to imitate Jesus as their Divine 
Example. In this case, all are said to act. Moreover they are said to 
act by leading. Further they act in this later day, after the Sinaitic 
Sun of the Jews has gone down. But the Gentile hosts who come 
through the godly living of others to Jesus come Sinaitically. Nothing 
is said of Jesus casting out demons. He heals the sick as they thus 
come to Him in faith, and on the Y. M. Grade. ‘And when the sun 
was setting.’ This setting in relation to the Gentile world has been 
going on from the days of Jesus. Even when the Sun delayed at 
Joshua’s command it was still evening. At evening time there was to 
be light. ‘All they that had any sick with divers diseases brought them 
to Him, and He laid His hands on every one of them, and healed 
them’ (verse 40). Thus, as these sick ones come to Jesus, He manifests 
His power to them in His Gospel. They come as men imitating others 
rather than as those who have known the Gospel. 

We have again an allusion to demons speaking. In this case they 
refer to Him more fully as the Son of God, showing a spiritual aspect. 
The following features may be noted. 

1. These demons are said to come out, and are not said to be cast 
out. ‘This shows the 5. Grade. 

2. They are not even said to come out at the command of Jesus, 
which tends to show that in this case there is a somewhat different 
aspect from that found in Mark’s narrative. 

3. While they who bring the sick to Jesus are not acting as Preachers, 
these demons appear to be bearing testimony. ‘They cry out and say: 
‘Thou art the Son of God’ (verse 41). This seems to imply that the 
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demons here represent some imperfect form of witness-bearing, which 
Jesus will not allow. 

4. In John i. 42, we read: ‘ Jesus looked upon Him and said, Thou 
art (σὺ εἴ) Simon the son of John, thou shalt be called Cephas.’ The 
words : ‘thou art,’ are spoken to Simon as on the S. Grade, but the 
words : ‘thou shalt be called Cephas,’ have reference to what Simon 
will be on a higher Grade. Again, in John i. 41, we read: ‘We have 
found the Messiah, which is, being interpreted, Christ.’ The Messiah 
is the anointed Stone of the lower Bethel on the S. Grade, the Christ is 
the anointed Stone of the higher Bethel, on the Grade of Tongues. 
Now in this testimony of the demons they are on the S. Grade, for they 
are said to come out. Moreover they testify to Jesus as on that Grade 
only, for they say: ‘Thou art (Σὺ εἶ) the Son of God,’ thus speaking to 
Him as on their low level. At the same time, it is said that they knew 
Him to be the Christ that is, they knew Him to belong to the Grade of 
Tongues. It appears, therefore, that these demons represent those who 
testify to Jesus in a lower aspect, even when they know Him to have a 
higher aspect. Nor do they do this because of the weakness of any 
hearers for receiving higher truth. Moreover they did not themselves 
pertain to the Grade of Tongues. They were of the earth earthy, and 
ought not to have testified at all. They testify to Jesus as the Son of 
God, but only as One on the Grade of Servants. This is not to preach 
Him as an Object of Faith. Neither is it to preach Him as Divine, or 
as pertaining to the spiritual grades. But Jesus does not give them 
authority thus to testify to Him as of earth when they know He is of 
heaven. These are spirits that would degrade the Divine Nature of 
Jesus, and thus practically bear false witness against Him by only speak- 
ing of Him as Human, when they know Him to be Divine. The evil 
Principles which would thus act are brought into subjection by Jesus. 
He will not allow them to say Lord, Lord, and yet only do it as to One 
who is on the S. Grade, when they know, at the same time, that He has 
a Divine Nature. ‘And demons also came out from many, crying out, 
and saying, Thou art the Son of God, And rebuking them, He suffered 
them not to speak, because they knew that He was the Christ’ 
(verse 41). They simply come forth in the sense in which angels or 
messengers go forth bearing testimony, and who can return again to the 
house whence they came out, since Jesus has not sent them out. So 
spirits of demons went out from the mouths of the dragon, and the 
beast, and the false prophet’ (Rev. xvi. 13). It appears to be in refer- 
ence to a similar kind of going out, which is only to bear misleading 
testimony, that John says: ‘ Many false prophets are gone out into the 
world’ (1 John iy. 1). 


END OF VOL. V. 
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INDORE. 


Tuis work, when completed, will consist of Seven Volumes. It is 
published’ by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Triibner, and Co., London, at 16s, 
per volume. The work is designed, chiefly, as a Commentary on those 
portions of Scripture that are most questioned and assailed. Its special 
feature is, that it is written in accordance with the two following convic- 
tions: first, that far beyond what is usually supposed, the Bible contains 
inspired Moral Histories which yet are not Literal Histories ; and, 
secondly, that there is in many Books of the Bible a system of Grades 
and Grade Words that enables us to understand its spiritual meaning, 
and that proves it to be Verbally Inspired. The first Four Volumes 
are already published, and their Contents are as follow : 

Vol. I. contains Expositions of Gen. i.-xxili. There are certain 
preliminary chapters dealing with the Scriptural teaching respecting 
Eschatology and Evolution. Moreover, for the better elucidation of 
Gen. iii. 24, Expositions of Ezekiel, 1.-χ., relating to the Cherubic 
Vision, are introduced into this volume. An Exposition of Exodus 
xix. 1s also incidentally introduced. 

Vol. II. contains Expositions of Gen. xxiv. to Exodus v. The 
Narrative respecting the Waters of Jealousy is also expounded. 

Vol. III. contains Expositions of Exodus vi.-xv.: also of the 
Histories of Balaam; of Deborah, Jael, and Sisera; of. Gideon ; of 
Jephthah; of Samson; of David Numbering the People; and of 
Abishag the Shunamite. ‘The question of the Inspiration of the Book 
of Hermas is incidentally considered. 

Vol. IV. contains Expositions of the narratives of Elijah leaving 
Father and Mother; of His Destruction of the Fifties; and of His 
Ascent to Heaven. ‘The whole of the Book of Esther is expounded. 
The Imprecatory Psalms are considered; and Expositions given of 
Ezekiel xl. ; Hosea i.-iii.; the whole of the Book of Jonah; and 
Matthew’s Narrative of the Incarnation. 


It may here be added that Vol. VI. will contain Expositions of all 
the Narratives relating to the Demoniac in the Synagogue; the Call 
to be a Missionary ; the Calming of the Sea; the Demons and the 
Swine ; the Transfiguration ; the Ride to Jerusalem ; the Lord’s Supper ; 


NOTE. 


the Anointing in Simon’s House; Martha and Mary; the Raising of 
Lazarus ; Gethsemane; the Betrayal and Denial of Jesus ; and Jesus 
before Pilate. 

Vol. VII., which closes the series, will contain Expositions of all the 
Narratives relating to the Crucifixion; the Resurrection ; the Gift of 
Tongues ; 1 Cor. v.; and the Epistles to the Seven Churches. 


The following references to the work have been made by Reviewers : 


Scots Observer (on Vol. III.).—‘ The tone of the whole volume is im- 
pregnated witha deeply evangelical spirit. . . . His system of exposition 
is fresh, ingenious, fairly convincing in its principal points, and ex- 
haustive.’ 

Scotsman (on Vol. III.).—‘Mr. Gough’s work, it may be added, 
promises to be one not only of larger compass, but of somewhat 
remarkable contents ; and whatever may be thought of his system of 
interpretation, it must be confessed that he shows great ingenuity in 
applying it.’ 

A writer in the Brighouse Gazette, May 9, 1891, says of the work: 
‘The method of exposition is severely scientific, but the exposition 
itself is splendidly spiritual. ‘The work covers ground occupied by no 
other work. We feel astounded at the colossal undertaking, and at the 
masterly way in which it has been executed.’ 
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